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Jew is more uſual for 1 than for \ Writers 
of any other deſeri ption, to a pologize for preſent- 
ing their Works to the Publick. It i 18 not eaſ y to de- 
termine, whether this ariſes from a ſuſpi picion that their 
Talents are unequal to ſupport the Character they have 
aſſumed, or whether it proceeds from an idea, that 
(as of Poetical Merit all the world are, or pretend to 

be, Judges) the utmoſt appearance of diffidence is ne- 
ceſſary to defend the Candidates for the Laurel from 
the Vengeance of Criticiſm. The Man who publiſhes 


a Treatiſe in * or an Eſſay on Farriery, comes 


a 
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boldly forward, and delivers his opinion without ap- 
parent apprehenſions. But ſuch is not the caſe with 
the Poet ; he generally thinks himſelf obliged to ſtate, 
cc that the following Poems were never intended for 
« the Public Eye—that they were written for the 
« entertainment of a ſelect Circle, or (how ſelfiſh1) 
« merely to amuſe himſelf - that either the earneſt 
ce jntreaties of friends, or a dread leſt their zeal 
ce might have tempted them to circulate incorrect 
* copies of his works, are his ſole motives for 
« appealing to the Tribunal of Public Criticiſm.” 
—Such is the general Prelude to Poems. But the 
Author of this Volume is much at a loſs how he 
may properly deprecate the Public Vengeance, for 
having aſpired to the title of a Poet; as he confeſſedly 
comes forward, neither urged by the intreaties of 
Friends, nor terrified by the threats of Creditors ; and 
he certainly entertains no apprehenſions that his ſlen- 
der ſtock of Fame may be injured by the publication 
of ſpurious Copies, for none ſuch exiſt, —He has there- 


re il 
fore nothing to plead in his own excuſe, but that the 
Publick having without diſguſt received his humble 


attempts in Proſe, he is encouraged by the Protection 


he has already experienced, to appear once more as 
an Author, hoping, that thoſe whom he may fail to 


pleaſe, will pardon his having attempted it. 


To many the Peruſal of theſe Trifles will reſtore 
the recollection of times long paſt. They will be re- 
membered with pleaſure, though mingled with that re- 
gret whichever attends the recollection of happy days 


that are to return no more. 


In extenuation of any Errors that may occur in 
theſe Poems, the Author has only to ſay, that they 
were moſtly written from the age of Seventeen (when 
he commenced his Literary Career) to "Twenty-four ; 
that at that time of life the Imagination is more 
active than the Judgement; and that at preſent 
he is fo reduced by a long and tedious illneſs, as to 
a 2 
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be incapable of improving whatever he has written. 
For the laſt four years of his life, thoſe hours that 
have not been marked with diſeaſe have been devoted 
to ſtudies of a ſeverer nature, in order to qualify him 
for the practice of a profeſſion, which a Conſtitution 
debilitated by diſeaſe _—_ him now, for ever, to 
relinquiſh *. 


From a mind exhauſted by pain and ſickneſs, ema- 
nations of ſplendor cannot be expected. Had the 


* Had it pleaſed the all-wiſe Diſpoſer of all events to have 
ſpared Mr. B's life, he hoped to have obtained ſome appoint- 
ment in the Diplomatic line, for which, as well as for the 
Bar, nature and education had excellently. qualified him. Mr. 
B. never had, at any moment of his life, an idea of going into 
the Miniſtry—he ſaying to his friend about a month before 
his death, Nothing 74is world has to offer could ever in- 
« duce me to go into orders whilit it pleaſes Gop to ſpare me 
my underſtanding.” Mr. B. had from early youth been in- 
treated to read with deep attention the thirty-third chapter of 
the Prophet Ezekiel, and St. Paul's Epiſtles to Timothy and 


Titus; and Mr. B. firmly believed, that ALL Scripture was 
given by inſpiration.“ 
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Author ftill poſſeſſed that ſhare of health, which once 
conſtituted his firſt felicity, he might have rendered 
his performances leſs deſerving of cenſure: but, what- 
ever be the reſult of their publication, the writing of 
them has occupied many an hour that might have 
been worſe employed; and he may add, that his 
having a Literary turn of mind has procured him the 
acquaintance and friendſhip of many, whoſe ſuperio- 
rity of Talents he readily acknowledges, and from 
whoſe Converſation he has derived at once Pleaſure 
and Inſtruction. Neither has an Attachment to Poe- 


try, as is too often the caſe, prevented his purſuing 
Studies of a different caſt, From the Works of his 


Friend Doctor Reid (and thoſe of other able Writers 
in the ſame line), he has derived a pleaſure more ſo- 
lid than Poetry can beſtow. Poetry may charm with 
the power of Fancy; but it is Philoſophy alone that 

can ſtrengthen the mind. 


V 


As the Author's preſent ſtate of health renders it 
probable that this may be his laſt Addreſs to the 


Publick, he will not lay down his pen without ad- 
verting to the Reviews. Thoſe Channels of Literary 
Intelligence are often cenſured, as both partial and 
ſevere. How far theſe charges may be juft, he will 
not pretend to determine: but he wishes thoſe who 
bring the charge to recolle&t, that Reviewers are 
men; that ſome degree of partiality is inſeparable 
from humanity ; and that therefore, till we are ſup- 
plied with Reviews from above, they, like every other 
human invention, muſt have their imperfections. 
However, in matters of Religion, the Reviewers may 
have improper biaſſes; in matters of Belles Lettres, 
their opinion will in general be found to be impartial, 
and by appeals from their deciſion little is now to be 
gained. We live in an age when Literary Merit is 
thoroughly underſtood; and the Volumes that are 
now condemned, will derive little advantage from the 
award of Poſterity. 
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Having ſaid thus much on the ſubject of the Re- 
views, he thinks it right to declare, that he has not 
the leaſt perſonal acquaintance with any of the Gentle- 
men who compile them. Of his connections with 
the Reviewers, in his literary capacity, he has no 
right to complain. Where he has merited cenſure, 
they have inflicted it fairly; and they have often 
cheered him with approbation. 


Whatever be the reſult of their Deciſion with re- 
ſpect to this Work, he promiſes to ſubmit without 
any appeal. With reſpe& to the Trifles that com- 
poſe this Volume, he has only farther to obſerve, that, 
inſtead of inſcribing the whole to one perſon, he has 
inſcribed the ſeparate Poems to different people, as 
ſlight tokens of his eſteem. For this mode of Dedi- 
cation, though now he does not think himſelf bound 
to offer any apology, poſſibly his plan may recall 
to the memory of his Readers the fable of the Hare 

and many Friends; and ſhould the Author fail of 
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ſucceſs in his preſent attempt, he, like the Hare, may 
experience the inutility of Friendship. But, what- 
ever be the ſucceſs of his Volume, he will ſtill have 
the ſatisfaction to reflect, that he has never written a 
line, which, | 


dying, he might wish to blot.” 


— 


— 


I K | 


SONNE F 


ON THE DBATH: OF 


GEORGE MONCK BRRKE LEV, ESQ. 
GRANDSON OF THE ILBUSPRIOUS) BISHOP" BERKDLEY. 


(SUPPOSED TO» NDR IN CHELTENHAM: CHURCH) 


BY THE REV. CHARLES DUNSTER, M. A. 


OF NEW-GROVE, SUSSEX. 


5 T nank Hzeav'n I KNEw THEE Nor,“ o'er the ſad bier, 
Of Ruſſell, torn by Death's reſiſtleſs doom, 
From each gay flatt' ring hope of manhood's bloom. 
* Fo ſang the Bard but þow reſtrain the tear 
Which flows impell'd by ſympathy ſincere? 
While mid theſe hallow'd walls at evenin gs gloom, 
I pay my votive ſtrain at BzxRKELEY's tomb, 
A Youth to Genius, Science, Virtue dear! 


See Mr. Anſtey's beautiful lines on the Memory of the Marquis of Ta- 
viſtock, father to the preſent Duke of Bedford. 


b 


* S ON N E T. 


For, by thy ſkill in learning's varied lore, 
By thy ſweet lyre attun'd with ev'ry grace, 
Bleſt Shade | I knew thee well;—but, ah! i more, 
I knew thee in the virrues of thy 106 
And while their agonizing grief J ſee, 
Deeply I mourn with THEM who weep for THEE. 


( xi ) 


IMPROMPTU. 
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ON HEARING ACCIDENTALLY OF MR. MONCK BERKELEY'S 
CHARACTERISTIC SYMPATHY WITH WRETCHEDNESS 


—AND WHICH WAS SINGULARLY EXEMPLIFIED, 
DURING A RESIDENCE OF THE LAST SUMMER 
AT HASTINGS, IN THE KINDEST ATTEN=- 
TION TO MORE THAN THREE HUNDRED 
EMIGRANT FRENCH CLERGY “. 


BY MR. DUNSTER. 


An me! thoſe tears he dried, again ſhall flow, 

Thoſe hearts he eas'd, again ſhall burſt with woe; 

The Poor, for him, heart-rending fighs ſhall heave, 

And Gallia's Rev'rend Exiles doubly grieve. C. D. 


* Mr. Monck Berkeley was their ſole Interpreter -j—aſliſted them (as did his 
truly reſpectable unwearied friend the very worthy Henry Grimſton, Eſq.) 
moſt liberally with his purſe—and in every other poſſible way—dying as he 
then was—They were moſt gratefully ſenſible of his truly amiable unwearied 
attention to them. 


+ For although there were ſeveral perſons at Haſtings that could ſpeak ſomething that was 
vor Engliſh, yet theſe poor people uſed to ſay, * No body comprendres us but Monſ, 
© Berquelly,”” as the French always ſpeak and write that, to them, hard name, A ridiculous 
anecdote might be related of the name being properly written, once when Mr. Rerkeley's 
Mother was in France many years ago. 


(a) 


CHARACTER 
OF 


MR. MONCK BERKELEY; 


WRITTEN BY ONE OF THE MOST ACCOMPLISHED 
GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESENT TIME. 


My firſt knowledge of Mr. Berkeley was at Oxford. 

He was then a Gentleman Commoner of Magdalen Hall in 
that Univerſity ; and though many very reſpectable names 
were at the ſame time on the liſt of its members, yet Mr. 
Berkeley was ſo pre-eminently noble in his manners, fo 
faithful in his friendſhips, and ſo benevolent to his aſſo- 
ciates, that perhaps not one of the ſociety envied his high 
reputation as a man, or thought themſeves leſſened by the 
acknowledged ſuperiority of his talents: as a ſcholar. His 
delight was in ſearching out merit ; and, well knowing that 
it fled from the glare of day, and ſhould be ſought after in 
the ſhade of retirement, he there looked for that humble, 
but valuable plant, and, having found it, tranſplanted it in- 
ſtantly into the richeſt foil he had acceſs to. The ſoul of 
the great Biſhop Berkeley ſeemed in every thing to have 
4 | 


iy CHARACTER OF MR, MONCK BERKELEY, 


animated the body of his Grandſon, and, like him, to have 
equally deſerved the Juſt tribute of praiſe. recorded by the 
ſweet Poet of his day : h 


« To Berkeley every virtue under Heaven.” 


Genius marked him in his earlieſt years for a child of her 
own adoption ; and had not Providence, for ſome good-pur- 
poſe, hidden from our eyes, recalled his ſpirit, from the 
abodes of men, when it was verging upon the years where 
youth ends and manhood begins, he would not have needed 
the impartial pen to have told the nn res A world that he 


poſſeſſed every power, 


„Whether, by various rules of art, 
To touch the ſoul, or warm the heart; 
Jo pleaſe the eye, delight the mind, 
„With objects ſimple, pure, refin d: a 
To ſound ſublime the epic ſtrain, 
Like Flaccus charm, or with the rage 
« Of Juvenal, chaſtiſe the age; 
„Sweet as the prophet's viſion to unfold 
„What ſainted breaſts have felt, but never told: 
What Bards to us with ſparing hand have given, 
„Of lib'ral gifts beſtow'd on them by Heaven.” 
WEBꝭI. 


CHARACTER OP MR. MONCK BERKELEY. xv 


Through a long and oppreſſive illneſs, he ſupported with 
unabated vigour the ſoul of the Chriſtian, the ties of friend- 
ſhip, and the benevolence of the man, Pious without of- 
tentation, gay without licentiouſneſs, a poet without envy, 
a man without guile. Such was George Monck Berkeley, 
Eſq. now happier far in the region of his kindred ſpirits, 
than all the vain purſuits of this earthly globe could beſtow 
upon him. 


<4» 


* 


_—y 
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(win) 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
ALEXANDER LORD LOUGHBOROUGH, 


LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OP ENGLAND. 


Mr Loxzp, | 
| PRRuIT me to offer to your Lordſhip the 
following haſty ſketch of the (alas) hrt lite of a moſt accom- 
pliſhed young Man, honoured by your Lordſhip's throughly 
amiable attention, when introduced to your Lordſhip by 
letter only, from an old acquaintance, of whom perhaps 


you had not heard even the name for near a quarter of 
dsa century.” 


It requires an abler pen than that of a poor infirm 
Female to do juſtice to your Lordſhip's highly polite friendly 
attentions to that lovely young Man, and to his and his 
happy Mother's gratitude for thoſe a77entions. By thoſe 
who have known her beſt through life, 6xaT1TupEz has been 
ſaid to be the diſtinguiſhing, the ſtrongeſt feature in her 
character, and ſhe is tempted to believe it; for the death 
d 
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of her angelic-hearted Son certainly blaſted every otber paſ- 
ſion of her mind. But gratitude, perhaps indigenous, if 
any good in our fallen nature may be ſaid to be ſo, till 
bloſſoms in her heart. No affliction has. eradicated, has 
blaſted, or frozen it. Whilſt it continues ſenfible to any 
ſublunary objects, it will reflect with pleaſure, with delight, 
often with extacy, on the goodneſs of your Lordſhip, and 
your incomparable compeer, the excellent Earl of Leven, 
to the deſcendant of thoſe two great and good Men, Biſhop: 
Berkeley and Francis Cherry, Efquire, and the happineſs 
thereby conferred on her who has the honour to be, with 
the ſincereſt gratitude, 


My Lonp, 
Your Lordſhip's 
very highly obliged, 


and very faithful humble Servant;. 


Magdalene Lodge, 
Nov. 1795. 
0 ELIZA BERKELEY. 


L 
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P. xxvi. I. 18. r. de Powvrier.” 

P. Ixvii. note, 1. 2. for the learned, r. tlie late.” 

P. c. note, I. 4. r. to the gardener, who is now living, at a great age, in the 
alms- houſe at Maidenhead ;” and 1. 11. for I cannot,“ r. he cannot.” 

P. cv. note, I. 18, r. Oh! Leoline, be Wen juſt: 

P. cviii. 1. 6. for with,” r.. © when worſhiping.” 

P. cx. note, I. 1. for handſome,” r. beautiful painting. Ahe word handſome | 
was intended'to precede the word church. It could not have been prefixed by 
the-Editor to a very beautiful ſmall painting, exactly the ſize of the frontiſpiece 
to the beautiful Elegy on the death of Miſs M—l—s, deſigned by Mr. Monck 
Berkeley. Both, . elegantly framed, hang in the Editor's dreſſing-room, to de- 
light her eyes. | 
P. cxiii. note, I. 1. r. in i humour half an hour in a week.” 

P. cxxv. note, 1: ult. for I know,” r. I knew.” 

P. cxxxvi. 1: 4. for Izning,” r. Ixning.“ 

P. chxx. note, l. ult. for a future ſtate, r. a pleaſanter place.” 

P. cxcvi. I. 4. r. Mr. S—t—z.“ 

P. ccxi. note, 1. 2, for ** Iver,” r. Tves-Place, near Maidenhead.” 

P. ccxu, 1. 20. r. to ſave us.” 

P. ccxv. I. 16, 17. for in parts,” r. in any part.” 

P. ccxlv. note, I. 1. r. the buck-hounds.” 

P. ccxlvii. I. 21. Expunge the words It was.” 

P. ccl. I. 16. for“ John, r. Jobnſon; and 1. 19. for © then,” r. there.” 

P. cclii. 1. 19. for „brother,“ r. mother.” 

P. cclxxxii. note, 1. g. for where,. r. whoſe it was.” 

P. cclxxxvili. note, I. f. for or, r. and Spaniſh; l. 1, 2, r. excellent 
work of that kind Heloiſe or (not in) The Siege of Rhodes, a legendary Tale; 
with the ſecond (not laſt) edition of which is bound up The Vicar's Tale. 

Ibid: I. 9. read my dear Madam;” and J. 13. for “e, r. the.” 

P. cccix. 1. 12. for as,” r. that;” and l. 17. r. Prebendaries.” 

P. plxxiv. note, I. 10. after Lord Mulgrave,” add, ** ſent to her by the 
hands of his excellent eldeſt brother, the Rev. Richard Harvey, of St. Law- 
rence, a moſt amiable reſpected old friend of the Editor.” 

P. vlxxvi. note, I. g. for Porter of College, r. Porter of Ch. 
„Ch.“ The calling Chrif Church a College is a vulgariiy, which could not have 
eſcaped tlie pen of an aged Matron, 36 years the wife of a Ch. Ch. Gentleman. 
1d 2 
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AT PAGE ccce. LINE 20. IS A MOST CAPITAL ERRATUM INDEED, CERTAINLY. 
CHARGEABLE TO THE DEVIL, OR THE COMPOSITOR. 

IN THE DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE GOOD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
AND THE ELEGANT BISHOP OF DURHAM, CONCERNING PRINCESS EMELEY,, 
IS OMITTED WHAT THE-EDITOR MARKED AS CAPITALS— 

« AND THAT BOOK WAS BISHOP HALL'S WORKS.” | 
THE EDITOR CONCEIVES, WHICHEVER WAS IN FAUET, THAT 
HE 18 AN ARIAN. SHE REJOICES THAT HE Dm NOT PRINT 
« BISHOP n. AS IT MIGHT- THEN HAVE BEEN SUPPOSED: TO BE. 
BISHOP HOADLY, WHO, AS DR. BERKELEY USED TO SAY, «© CREPT INTO- 
« HOUSES, AND LED SILLY WOMEN CAPTIVE,” AS SPEAKS ST. PAUL TO: 
TIMOTHY, IN HIS SECOND EPISTLE, HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WAS A. 


* WOMAN OF A VERY GOOD UNDERSTANDING, AND SHOWED rr BY HER 


ATTENTION TO THE INCOMPARABLE WRITINGS OF BISHOP HALL. 


( xix 


GEORGE-MONCK BERKELEY, Efquire, LL. B. and 
F. S. S. A. was the eldeſt, and; during the laſt eighteen 
years of his life, the only child of the Reverend GRORGE 
BexxeLEyY, LL. D. Prebendary of Canterbury (fon of 
George Lord Biſhop of Cloyne by Anne eldeſt daughter of 
the Right Honourable John Forſter, Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons in Ireland) and Eliza eldeſt daughter of the 
Reverend Henry Frinſham, M. A. (by Eliza youngeſt daugh- 
ter and co-heireſs of Francis Cherry, Eſquire, of Shotteſ- 
brook Houſe in the county of Berks *). 


* A friend of Mr. Berkeley uſed to tell him, that he was as remarkably de- 
ſcended by his Mother, as he was nobly by his Father. Two of Mrs. Berke- 
ley's paternal grandſires were killed in one day at the Ifle of Rhee, Sir John 
Heidon and Sir George Blundell, Baronets; and the ſon of the former was 
highly. favoured by Providence to eſcape an untimely death, by the wretched 
Lord Bruce's objecting to his being ſecond in that tremendous duel fought be- 
tween him and Sir Edward Sackville, anceſtor to the preſent worthy Duke of 
Dorſet. Some years ago, when Mr. Berkeley viſited France, and got a letter 
of introduction to his Grace, then Ambaſſador at Paris, containing a very ur- 
gent requeſt that Mr. Berkeley might have particular attention, his Father, 
laughing, ſaid, © You may plead your grandſire's merits in croſſing the ocean 
to prevent his Grace's grandſire's being butchered by that wretch Lord Bruce.” 
All who have read that tragical tale related by Mr. Addiſon in © The 
© Guardian,” and in the ſecond volume of Collins's Peerage, p. 196, muſt 
rejoice that poor Lord Bruce died poſſeſſed of a very different ſpirit from 
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Mr. Berkeley was born at Bray, in the county of Berks, 
on Tueſday, February 8, 1763, at half paſt two in the 
morning. 


It is frequently ſaid by Biographers, that nothing re- 
markable occurred during childhood. Of Mr. Berkeley this 
cannot be aſſerted; for, throughout childhood, youth, man- 
hood, and till within a very few months of his death, the 
hair-breadth eſcapes of loſing life were almoſt innumera- 
ble; an all-gracious Providence conſtantly interpoſing, ſome- 
times very remarkably, to reſcue him from death, until he 
was enabled, by free Sovereign Grace, through Redeeming 
Mercy, to meet that King of Terrors with joy ; for he died 
triumphing in Chriſt. | 


A little before the birth of Mr. Berkeley, Dr. Cadogan's 
« Eflay on the Nurſing of Children” made its appearance, 
when the depoſiting children in cradles was exploded ; ac- 
cordingly a large eafy chair during the day was appropriated 
to his uſe. When he was about ſix weeks old, a perſon 
going into the nurſery in the duſk, before the ſervant had 
lighted candles, ſat down on this chair; but providentially 
_ did not fit quite to the back, it being very deep. She ſoon 


that which influenced him in life; that he, like the thief on the croſs, was 
called into the vineyard at the eleventh hour and a half, or rather three quarters, 


juſt before the ina cloſe of the day of Mercy and GRAce; for his ſoul paſſed 
into the region of ſpirits within the hour. 
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felt ſomething move; the infant, finding itſelf incommoded, 
began to ſtruggle with its arms and legs. Mr. Berkeley, 
from his birth, ſhewed the very uncommon ſtrength of 
limbs, which, as he grew up, increaſed; and he was 
eſteemed the ſtrongeſt man in England, by thoſe who were 
judges. Some of his intimate friends have owed their lives, 
in a tumultuous crowd, to the ſtrength of his arm, joined 
to his true reſolute cool courage, where he did not wiſh to 
have recourſe to his ſword. Mr. Berkeley's ſtrength was 
muſcular, as his bones were remarkably ſmall ; his wriſt, 
ſome time before his death, meaſuring little more than ſix 


inches. 


When he was about three months old, his mother was 
attacked by ſo deſperate an ague, that it was ſuppoſed ano- 
ther fit muſt have proved fatal to her; yet ſo unwilling was 

ſhe, that her darling, her idol (alas) from his cradle to his 
coffin, ſhould be indebted for his early nouriſhment to any 
but herſelf, that ſhe reſolved to attempt the bringing him 
up by hand; but he had very nearly loſt his life in the at- 


tempt, before a nurſe could be procured. 


At a very early period of his life he began to ſhew ſigns 
of that uncommon brilliancy of parts, quickneſs of wit, and 
ſoundneſs of judgement,. which ſo remarkably diſtinguiſſied 
him through life, even to its lateſt period. To relate wit- 
ticifms of a child to any but a fond parent would be ridicu- 
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lous; one or two inſtances, it is hoped, may, however, 
be pardoned. When abont three years old, he was ſearching 
the houſe for his mother, whom from his earlieſt infan- 
cy, he paſſionately loved. Unable to find her, he walked 
from room to room, calling her. A lady, who was ſtaying 
in the family, ſaid, My dear child, what a bleating thou 
e doſt make! He inſtantly turned round, and ſaid. To 
be ſure I do, for I am hleating for my Dam.” When he 
was little more than three years and a halt old, he was di- 
verting himſelf in the garden. A beggar came to the gate, 
and, ſeeing the hall doors and windows all open, and no 
one in ſight, ſaid, My pretty little Maſter, what are you 
doing here alone?” He replied, I am watering ſome 
flowers for the gardener.” The old fox ſaid, I think I 
„ muſt come in and help you;” on which Mr. Berkeley 
flew to the gate, and bolted it, ſaying, © No, I thank you, 
« I can do it very well by myſelf.“ On his maid's aſking 
him why he bolted the gate, he replied, Why, if he had 
got into the houſe now that the men are out with the 
coach, perhaps the maids and I could not have got him out 


66 again.” | 


Generoſity and compaſſion are indeed very rarely found 
until inſtilled into the breaſts of very young children: in 
Mr. Berkeley they were certainly indigenous. When a 
child in arms, if he was aſked to give a piece of cake out 
of his hand, he would inſtantly break off three-fourths of it, 
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reſerving only a very fmall piece for himſelf, and be un- 
happy if the petitioner did not take and eat it. On re- 
ceiving his orange after dinner, when it was peeled, he 
would retire to the window ahd carefully ſeparate the quills, 
then go out into the ſervants hall, and force one upon 
every ſervant, eight in number. One evening his mother 
obſerving that he kept his left hand cloſed, enquired whe- 
ther he had hurt it ; the fervant rephed, that he had not, 
but that he had kept fince dinner, full four hours, a quill 
of his orange to give to the coachman, who had been ſent 
to Windſor on a meſſage, and that no promiſes of care 
could prevail on Maſter Berkeley to entruſt her with it, 
adding, that he aſſured her, it would comfort him after 


his ride.“ 


Mr. Berkeley had been told, as all children ſhould be, 
that the poor had a right to a ſhare of all his money; ac- 
cordingly, the firſt bright ſixpence of which he was maſter, 
he procured a hammer, and attempted to break it. On his 
ſervant's aſking him what he was about, he replied, © Why 
„Mamma ſays, the poor muſt have their ſhare of it, fo I 
« am going to break it for them.” This attended him to 
his lateſt hour; for the diftrefled ever ſhared largely indeed 
in every guinea he poſſeſſed. 


Mr. Berkeley's underſtanding was ſuch as often, when a 


child, to occaſion his Mother to ſay, ſhe hoped he would. 
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not, in other inſtances, reſemble the famous Marquis de 
Bedmar, of whom, in his Memoires, it is ſaid, he had the 
| Power of appearing to be entirely taken up with bagatelles, 
when he was liſtening to every thing that was ſaying by va- 
rious perſons, and when he was plotting the deſtruction of 
Venice. 

Mr. Berkeley, when only five years old, would ſtand at 
the window ſeat, and hum a tune, and three weeks after- | 
wards would relate two different converſations carried on at 
the ſame time, and not only relate them verbatim, but take 
off exactly the action and tone of voice of every ſpeaker. 
Of this dangerous, however diverting amuſement, Mr. 
Berkeley was early broke by his Mother. 


The firſt eight years and a half of his life Mr. Berkeley 
had no other inſtruftor than his Mother; and ſuch was the 
extreme volatility of his genius, the wonderful rengib 
of his underſtanding, and the natural! wilfulneſs of his 
temper, that the difficulty of teaching him to read was an 

Herculean labour, ſo much as often to occaſion him to ſay, 
when grown up, that he was reſolved not to learn to 
read; that he did verily believe his Mother was the only 
* human being who could have accompliſhed it until he 
„was old enough to feel the neceflity of it“;“ — adding, 


* A brother of the late Sir Thomas Stapleton, of Gray's Court, perſiſted in a 
like reſolution, ſaying it was nonſenſe to learn, until he, at thirteen, was ſent to 
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« I think my dear Mother ſeemed to have been ſent into 

* this world on purpoſe to teach and govern me, as I at- 
«tended to, nor cared for any one but herſelf; finding that 
*« be alone had that invincible perſeverance requiſite to go- 
„% yern me.” 


Before he attained his fixth year, he read incomparably; 
and his comments on what he read, and what he ſaw, of- 
ten occaſioned the late George Lord Lyttelton, when ſtaying 
at his father's on a viſit, to declare © he had the /rongen, as 
„well as the met brilliant powers of mind he had ever 
e ſeen;” often exclaiming, as did the late learned Dr. Sum- 
ner of Harrow School, and many other great men, What 
« a man this very extraordinary child muſt become!” and 
Mr. Berkeley more than anſwered the expectations of his ö 
childhood, as all the learned and great men who had ſhare 
in his education bore teſtimony. His beloved and re- 
ſpected tutor at Eton, the Reverend Dr. Norbury, too 
well known in the learned world to need any eulogium 
from a feeble pen, uſed to ſay, that there were wonderful 
traits of originality in all Mr. Berkeley's exerciſes. On this 
being mentioned one day by a friend to his Father, Mr. 


ſea on board a ſhip commanded by Sir John Norris, who, on learning the 
young gentleman's ſentiments, aſſured him, that he ſhould be flogged every 
day until he could read. 'The Chaplain was appointed his Tutor. He was, 
after this declaration, a very apt ſcholar. This acute, worthy, young gentle- 
man died at the age of twenty-two. It is ſometimes a misfortune to cluldren to 


be too clever. 
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Berkeley, 'then a young man, ſaid, Ah] my dear Tutor 
(as, to the time of his death, he ever termed Dr. Nor- 
„ bury) I do pity him. He uſed to ſtorm; and ſay, 1 
„have thirty dt, that cannot do any thing; and I have three 
« or four, with that idle varlet Berkeley at their head, that 
* c n, do every thing, and that will do nothing.” And when 
Dr. Berkeley uſed to complain of his ſon's idleneſs to Dr. 
Norbury, his reply was, * Sir, if your ſon would apply at 
All. he muſt carry the world before him; but I muſt tell 
« you fairly, ſuch is his genius, that I do not believe that 
nan lives, who can make him apply regularly, until he 
comes 4himſeff to ſee the neceſſity of it.“ 


The very learned Dr. Hill, profeſſor of Greek at the uni- 
verſity of St. Andrew's, (now Dean of the Chapel Royal at 
Edinburgh,) where Mr. Berkeley did apply, uſed to ſay, that 
he would engage to ſelect Mr. Berkeley's exerciſe from 


amongſt a thouſand, without any other mark than what 
the French term e marque d'ouvrier.” 


Mr. Berkeley, although he could not be called a 
man of buſineſs, might with propriety be termed a crea- 
ure of buſineſs, from ſeven years old; for he always felt 
himſelf, as he thought, equal to tranſact any thing that he 
offered his ſervices to perform. The following little inci- 
dent may ſerve to illuſtrate this: before he was ſeven years 
old, his Mother, being alarmed leſt one of his front teeth 
ſhould grow uneven from the old one not being removed, 
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had ſent him to town to Hemmet, who very honeſtly ſaid, 
„All would be right if let alone;” and he proved that his 
Judgement was as great as his honeſty; for, when Mr. 
Berkeley grew up, and ſometimes went to him for his tooth 
powder, he often ſaid, that Mr. Berkeley had the fineſt and 
ſtrongeſt ſet of teeth he ever ſaw in any head. He returned 
home with a gentleman who was coming on a viſit to his 
Father's. A lady of very large fortune happened to be in 
the machine, going on a viſit to a friend at Taplow. Finding 
that he lived in the neighbourhood, ſhe aſked him how far 
it was from Maidenhead Bridge to 'Taplow? He replied, that 
it was about ten minutes drive. She ſaid, ſhe muſt walk, 
as her friends, not knowing the day of her arrival, could 
not ſend their carriage. He replied, that ſhe certainly 
ſhould not do that; for that his Father's coach would be 
ſent to convey the gentleman and himſelf; and that he 
would certainly have the pleaſure of taking her up the hill 
to her friend's houſe. The inſtant he got out of the ma- 
chine he enquired of Mr. March if his Father's coach was 
come, and had the mortification to hear, that the coach- 
man had called to ſay, that the carriage was gone on to 
carry ſome gentlemen over Maidenhead Thicket, and would 
call for him in an hour. Mr. Berkeley, not then ſeven 
years old, ſaid. Madam, it is very improper that a lady 
„ ſhould walk on the high road ane; ſo I will have the 
+ honour of walking up with you. I can borrow a e of 
+ Mr, March.” This protection was, as will naturally be 
e 2 
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ſuppoſed, politely declined ; and the lady ordered a chaiſe. 
As ſoon as ſhe alighted, her firſt queſtion was, Do you 
« know Dr. Berkeley of Cookham?” Ves, intimately.” 
% Do you know his little boy? If you do not, you do not 
« know, I very believe, the moſt ſenſible little crea- 
« ture in the world, and the politeſt;” adding, © there was a 
tall young man (of, I ſuppoſe, near thirty) with him; but 
« the dear child has twenty times his ſenſe, and forty times 
« his politeneſs.” The gentleman was a learned man, who 
laughed at that pleaſing accompliſhment, politeneſs: he 
was then what fine men are now. Mr. Berkeley was almoſt 
idolized by the family to whom the lady was going; fo it 
appeared not ſo wonderful to them. 


In the May after he had completed his eighth year, Dr. 
Berkeley went to refide at his prebendal houſe in the Oaks 
at Canterbury, where he was immediately ſent to the 
King's ſchool, under the care of thoſe two eminent maſters, 
the learned, accompliſhed, elegant Dr. Beauvoir, and 
the reverend, learned, and. worthy Mr. Tucker. In Au- 
ouſt, a gentleman's family going to France to place a 
ſon at St. Quintin, to learn the language; his Mother ſug- 
geſted to his Father the advantage of ſending Mr. Berkeley, 
who, although ſhe had taught him to read French well, yet 
found it impoſſible, with an houſe full of Engliſh ſervants, 
to make him ſpeak it; and as it never was the confidera- 
tion of a moment with his parents, whether any thing con- 
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cerning their children's education was to coſt one guinea or 
one hundred, immediately determined to ſend him. Young 
as he was, he was the only one of the party who knew any 
thing of French; and the ſenſible amiable lady, whoſe ſon 
was going to learn the French language, at her return, de- 
clared, that they ſhould have been half ſtarved at the inns 
and hotels, had not Mr. Berkeley been with them, ſaying, 
That lovely little creature ſeemed quite inſpired ; for he 
« began in French telling the waiters it was a ſhame to let 
« Engliſh ladies and gentlemen fit there without their tea 
« and chocolate.” He uſed to run to the bar, and drive 
them in before him with whatever was wanted. In his 
own language, it may with ſtricteſt truth be aſſerted, 
that even at that early period of life he was a great profi- 
cient; for there is not a word in the Engliſh language which, 
at the age of ſeven years, he could not ſpell without book; 
and of moſt of the difficult words, he perfectly underſtood 
their ſenſe, and uſed them with the ſtricteſt propriety; 
which occaſioned the ſenſible Sir J. Temple, brother of 
the abovenamed amiable lady, who accompanied her to 
France, repeatedly to ſay, © I never faw fo ſenſible a crea- 
ture. Here is my nephew, juſt double his age, who 
has been under private tuition for five years, is no more 


capable of expreſſing himſelf in the elegant language + of 


* 'The very amiable D—— 1 Eſquire, of Hampſhire. 1 
+ This had been by him eaſily acquired; his Mother heving, from the age 
of three years, every morning, after he had ſpelt his leſſon, regularly explained 
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«+ this little creature, than I am of ſcaling the ſkies ;” add- 
ing, I ſhall watch him through life, and bid adieu to all 
*- my ſagacity, if he does not become one of the greateſt 
men of the age.“ Mr. Berkeley remained ſomewhat leſs 
than a year in France, boarding in the houſe of a truly re- 
ſpectable Roman catholic negociant of the name of Mont- 
jole, under the kind inſpection of the truly amiable Pro- 
teſtant family of Fitzou. The unteigned affection he ever 
retained for the French friends of his early youth appeared 
when, at the age of ſeventeen, he publiſhed his + Maria, 
or the Generous Ruſtic,” by his ſelecting the names of 
his actors in that beautiful little volume from the families 
with whom he lived, and thoſe by whom he was careſſed 


to him the meaning of two words, of five, fix, or ſeven ſyllables. This eaſy 
taſk, to both miſtreſs and ſcholar, produced a laughable circumſtance. One 
day, when Mr. Berkeley was about three years and a half old, after dinner he 
being at play in the window, a gentleman who had dined at Dr. Berkeley's 
ſpeaking of the unfortunate Captain B———, ſaid, Ah! poor man; it is 
*« pity his father and mother did not take it into their heads to marry before he 
* was born: it makes the difference of 40001. a year to him.” Mr. Berkeley 
turned round, and ſaid, Poor man! I pity him exceedingly. It is a very 
ce great misfortune to be illegitimate.“ The gentleman, turning to him, ſaid 
& You little animal, how could you become acquainted with a word almoſt as 
long as yourſelf :“ No one ſuppoſed him attending to the converſation ; but, 
from the time he was capable of ſpeaking, although deeply engaged at play, he 
would frequently, a week after, relate verbatim even long converſations, with 
every geſture, and the tone of voice of every ſpeaker. In mimickry he was an 
adept, but was early taught by his Mother the danger of indulging it, and very 
rarely indeed practiſed it, never but when earneſtly requeſted by ſome very 
intimate friend, and in very ſelect company. 
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and delighted, indeed almoſt idolized, for he had ever moſt 
engaging attracting manners. His heroine took her name 
from the ſervant of Monſieur and Madame Montjole, who 
loved him ſo tenderly, that when he was to quit St. Quin- 
tin, at the age of between nine and ten, ſhe was obliged 
to be ſent by her miſtreſs for two or three days to viſit her 
parents, while Je petit general Angloiſe, as he was univer- 
fally called at that place, from his collecting a number of 
boys a little older than himſelf, and exerciſing them every 
evening, and marching them with a drum and other mar- 
tial muſic about the town, after which he uſed frequently 
to entertain them with fruit, cakes, &c. His Hour in 
France fully anſwered, as perhaps very few Engliſhmen 
were ever more throughly maſters of the French language, 
ſpeaking and writing it as correctly as he did his mother 
tongue. On being thanked by a gentleman, who had re- 
queſted him to take up his pen, for his elegant tranſlation 
of Nina, inſcribed to the Honourable Mr. Hobart, he 
replied, * Sir, the favour was very trifling, for (excepting 
the ſonnet) it employed me only juſt ſix hours.” | 


When a child at the King's School at Canterbury, his 
mother uſed to riſe at fix o'clock in ſummer, to walk with 
him out of the city for country air. One morning, about 
ſeven o'clock, paſling by the city wall, a woman with a 
child fat begging. As Mrs. Berkeley never gave to tram- 
pers, ſhe told the woman, ſhe could not relieve her. Mr. 
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Berkeley, then little more than eight years old, unobſerved, 
ſtayed behind talking to her. When he joined his Mother, 
ſhe began reproving him, by ſaying, It is very wrong to 
talk to ſuch perſons without one means to relieve them, 
e and that ſhe was perſuaded his yeſterday's allowance was 
« all gone:” to which he replied, in his fweetly melodious 
voice, Why, the poor woman faid ſhe had not ate a mor/e/ 
„ 0-day (the church clock ſtruck /e as he was ſpeaking) ; 
« and 1 told her, I had no money; but atked her, if ſome 
« gingerbread nuts that I bought laſt night would be any 
comfort to her and her poor little child; and ſhe ſaid yes; 
ſo 1 l that I might get them a out of my pn 
for her.” 


His mother's eyes filled with tears of gratitude to God for 
having bleſſed her child with /c+ an heart; and ſhe has fre- 
quently declared that had ſhe been offered fifty thouſand 
pounds not to have heard that early ebullition of that (through 
life) lovely heart, ſhe would have rejected it. The fame ſweet 
ſpirit attended him amidſt all his torturing illneſs. Not many 
days before his death, a poor family in diſtreſs being named, 
he turned on the ſofa on which he was lying, and, not finding 
in his pocket what he thought ſufficient to ſend them, eagerly 
deſired his ſervant might be called, to take his keys to get 
him ſome more money, to ſend to them; and, when his 
mother aſſured him that they had been already relieved by 
his father and aunt, he replied, “ that a lie more would 
comfort them!“ 


— 
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When Mr. Berkeley was between ten and eleven years 
old, a melancholy affair happened at Canterbury. One of 
thoſe unfortunate orphans who are ſaid to be happy in 
having CAREFUL guardians, had, in the ſummer vacation, 
ſtepped over from London to Paris, had there ſpent more 
than his ſcanty allowance, had repeatedly applied to his 
careful guardians. (one, I think, his maternal. uncle) for a 
little of his own money, His humble ſuit was rejected. 
He, however, reached Dover without a guinea; he again 
applied, but in vam. Utterly unable to reach London, this 
unfortunate youth, not yet nineteen, fallied forth on 
the high road between Dover and Canterbury. He unfor- 
tunately met with an ammab/es farmer and his compayiionare 
cara-ſpoſa in what is called an hurdy-gundy. From the 
former he took a filver-pewter watch with a greaſy leather 
chain, and a fox's head ſet in braſs; from the other, about 
ſeventeen ſhillings. This worthy pair drove with all ſpeed 
to raiſe an hue and cry after their foo: highwayman. 
The poor youth returned to the alehouſe whence he ſallied 
out, borrowed a- petticoat of the maid ſervant, got a cork, 
blacked his face, and eſcaped into a wood, where he was 
taken, and in this wretched diſguiſe brought to Canterbury. 
The news of ſo extraordinary a figure was ſoon ſpread ; the 
children belonging to the King's School went beyond their 
bounds to ſee him. Mr. Berkeley ſoon returned, and told 
his Mother the lamentable tale. She, of courſe, moralized 
on the ſubject, Soon a violent noiſe was heard; Mr. 
f 
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Berkeley ſtarted to the window ; then, fitting down, ex- 
claimed, Good God! how can our boys be ſuch brutes !” 
and looked as pale as death. His Mother, who is ſhort- 
ſighted, aſked him what it was? He replied, © The juſtices 
* are fitting, and this poor creature is going to be exa- 
*« mined, and our boys are hallooing after him, as if 
he were a mad dog.” It being one of thoſe days on 
which the ſchool hours permit the gentlemen's ſons who 
board at- home to dine with their families, Mrs. Berke- 
ley obſerved, that her ſon did not eat at all, but leaned 
back in his chair. She enquired if he was ill; he replied, 
No.“ „What ails you then, that you do not eat? Eat 
« your dinner, I deſire you.“ He replied, © I cannot eat 
% morſel, for thinking of this poor creature, juſt gone to 
« St. Dunſtan's gaol *.“ He accordingly went without his 
dinner. The next day, when he came in from ſchool at 
twelve o'clock, he repaired, as uſual, to his Mother's 
dreſſing- room. He gently approached his Mother, and 
began as follows: My dear Mamma, I am ſure I ſhould 


* At his examination ſeveral queſtions were aſked him, the anfwering of 
which tended to his crimination. Dr. Berkeley, who, although in the com- 
miſſion for Kent, Berks, and Middleſex, never acted, called out aloud, 
« Young man, do not anſwer any queſtion that is aſked you. Thank God 
& the laws of England do not oblige any man to accuſe himſelf.” The youth 
took his advice. The farmer and his odious dame ſwore ſo readily and ſo paſi- 
tively through every thing, that he was committed, and took his trial at Maid- 
ſtone, and was tranſported for three years. He lived, however, to return, and 
enjoy a good fortune, and, no doubt, thank his careful guardians. 
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be very ſorry to aſk you to do any thing improper for a lady 
to do; but could there be any impropriety in your or- 
« dering John * to carry that poor young man a few bottles 
« of wine to the gaol? for my heart bleeds for him, and 7 
« have not money enough to buy him wine.“ His Mother 
told him ſhe would mention it at dinner to his Father, who, 
ſhe was very certain, would give orders concerning it. 
Perhaps the poor young man owed the preſervation of his 
life to Dr. Berkeley's philanthropy. 


At the age of twelve, he loſt his only brother, near four 
years younger than himſelf, of whom he was moſt paſſio- 
nately fond, and whoſe death he ever lamented -till' he 
was going to rejoin him in the realms of bliſs. As children 
this was remarkable. The exquiſite beauty of his brother 
attracted the eyes of all beholders, drew perſons to their 
doors and windows to look at him, which, ſo entirely void 


of envy was Mr. Berkeley through life, that he uſed to 
come home in extacies, telling his mother how every body 


* 'The very worthy Mr. Wrightſon, now maſter of the workhouſe at Can- 
terbury, who lived with Dr. Berkeley near thirty years, and married from his 
ſervice, was in the houſe when Mr. Berkeley was born. He ever took the 
moſt tender, judicious, and reſpectful care of him in infancy and youth. A 
very ludicrous little anecdote might be repeated, of Mr. Wrightſon's bargain- 
ing with a bargeman, to buy Mr. Berkeley, then fix years old, which entirely 
cured Mr. Berkeley of a moſt dangerous trick, of which had Mr. Wrightſon 


told his Mother, the little man would have received a heavy chaſtiſement 
indeed. 
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admired his brother: beauty. When he was about fix years 
old, a lady meeting him one day, who admired him much, 
aſked him if his little brother was like him. He inſtantly re- 
plied, O dear, Madam, not at all; he is a vaſt deal hand- 
ſomer than I am: every body wonders at his beauty that 
« meets him in the ſtreet.” When one was about eight, 
the other rather more than four. years old, the celebrated 
George Lord Lyttelton, ſtaying ſome time on a viſit at Dr. 
Berkeley's, faid to a gentleman, * that he did really think, 
« that, mind and perſon, they were the very fineſt children 
„he had ever ſeen during the courſe of his life.” 


The death of Mr. Berkeley's younger brother, cauſed 
by a dreadful fever which raged at that time in Canterbury, 
occaſioned his being removed to Eton ſchool ſome months 
ſooner than was intended by his Father; but his Mother, 
trembling for her darling, the moment the phyſician pro- 
nounced his brother's fever infectious, begged he might 
be ſent away immediately, which he was within the hour, 
under the care of a faithful tender ſervant, who lived at his 
Father's family at the time of his birth, and until within 
about four years of Mr. Berkeley's death, when he married. 
For this worthy man Mr. Berkeley ever retained the moſt 
grateful regard and affection, as did his Parents, for his con- 
ſtant unwearied attention paid by him to the health, the 
manners, the morals, of their ever-to-be-lamented ſon. To 
this worthy perſon's care was he conſtantly confided, from 
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the time that he began to run alone, until after he quitted 
Eton ſchool, and had a ſervant of his own. Mr. Berkeley 
uſed frequently to ſay, * It is not eaſy to expreſs the grati- 
« tude I feel towards John, for his wonderfully judicious 
method of managing ſuch a refractory chap as I was, 
* eſpecially when I was from home, and he had not wy 
Mother to call in to his aid.” 


Mr. Berkeley, with perhaps as amiable, as lovely a nature 
as ever God beſtowed on any fallen child of Adam, had a 
very high ſpirit, and a very uncommonly wilful temper. 
Mr. Wrightſon, by civility, gentleneſs, and ridicule, as a 
child and youth could prevail on Mr. Berkeley to give up 
any project to do any thing. Mr. Berkeley had a very 
affectionate regard for him ; and, when viſiting at his Fa- 
ther's from Oxford or the Temple, if it were but from 
Saturday to Monday, he uſed conſtantly to ſay, I muſt 
go and fit half an hour with my old friend John in his 
«+ pantry, and talk over old times, or he will think me 
e unkind;” adding. I am ſure I owe it to him, for the 
( ;udicious care he took of me in childhood and youth.“ 


Mr. Berkeley's behaviour to ſervants, as ſervants, was, from 
early youth, very remarkably kind ; and he never had any 
ſervant who would not have riſqued almoſt every thing to 
ſerve and oblige him, excepting one Italian, whom he took 


for a few weeks, after an old ſervant of his married. This 
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exeerable villain threatened to murder him, for having or- 
dered him to go a journey on the top of a ſtage-coach, 
Mr. Berkeley having a friend in the poſt-chaiſe with him. 
Such are foreign ſervants more frequently than is imagined 
by the wie perſons who confide in them in preference to 
their own countrymen, who are ſeldom tempted to rob 
or murder a maſter, having no foreign tongue to ſecure 
them a /afe retreat on the Continent. 


Mr. Berkeley's tutor at Eton was, as mentioned above, 
the learned and reſpectable Dr. Norbury, under whoſe tui- 
tion he had been placed by his Father, at the earne/ re- 
queſt of his Mother, who knew his merits as a tutor, 
having reſided at Windſor four years before her marriage, 
and conceived him particularly calculated to direct /uch a 
ſpirit as her darling ſon. The event proved that ſhe was 
not miſtaken ; for, volatile and idle as Mr. Berkeley was, 
itis certain Dr. Norbury contrived to make him apply more 
than ever any one before had done, excepting his Mother, 
who often regretted, that, finding what caſt of genius her 
eldeſt ſon had, ſhe had not ſet about learning Latin and 
Greek, that ſhe might have made him apply more cloſely 
in his youth. As a proof of Mrs. Berkeley's inflexible 
ſteadineſs, in teaching her ſon and correcting his perverſe- 
neſs of temper, ſhe once made him ſay the word * Nico- 
« demus” zhirty times, when he was about five years old, 
which he either could not, or would not, pronounce pro- 
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perly. When grown up, he uſed to ſay, Oh! my dear 
„Mother, it was would not; for it was one of my numerous 
„trials of ſkill with you;” adding, but you were very 


* <vi/e to do it, or God knows what muſt have I 
66 of mel“ p . 


Dr. Berkeley's grand object was to ſee his ſon as great a 
{ſcholar as his father Biſhop Berkeley. Never having been 
at any ſchool himſelf, but coming immediately from the 
palace of Cloyne to Chriſt Church in Oxford, he had 
conceived that Eton collegers, if they -had talents, muſt 
neceſſarily be excellent ſcholars ; and, after his ſon had been 
a conſiderable time at Eton, boarding at the houſe of the 
worthy Mrs. Tyrrell, and her truly amiable niece Mrs. 
Brookland, whom Mr. Berkeley, through his life, termed 
that angelic-tempered woman,” he dutifully ſubmitted 
to go into the long chamber, to the extreme affliction of 
his Mother, who conjured his Father, with many tears, 
not to remove him; but he conſulted, and followed -the 
advice of, the then provoſt of Eton, Dr. Barnard, although 
he had, by his accompliſhed, worthy friend, the late Dr. 
Sumner, of Harrow, been cautioned againſt his wiles, in 
theſe remarkable words: * Never truſt that man: he has a 
glact heart: I had myſelf been head maſter of Eton, my 
friends in power having ſecured it for me; but, on my 
« aſking if Dr. Barnard was to be provoſt, and being an- 
„ {wered in the affirmative, I, for that /o/e reaſon, begged 
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to decline it.” The ſubſequent conduct of Dr. Barnard 
fully juſtified the truth of the character Dr. Sumner had 
given of him. Could any man but Dr. Barnard have treated 
the firſt ſchool in England, over which he had fo long pre- 
ſided, and which he had, upon the whole *, ſo well go- 
verned, with ſuch marked contempt as he did, by not ſuf- 


Upon the whole ſo well; for certainly, in ſome inftances, he was tyranni- 
cal, even cruel, which the following well-known fact muſt prove to all impar- 
tial perſons. The late General Brudenell, deputy governor of W mdſor Caſtle, 
being with his regiment in Germany, one day, as his lady was fitting at dinner, 
her ſon from Eton came in. She naturally enquired what could bring him up 
at that hour on a whole ſchool day. The youth (aged between thirteen and 
fourteen) replied, Why, 1am expelled.” Mrs. Brudenell (the knife and 
fork dropping from her hand) exclaimed, ** Good God! child, what have you 
© done? Have you killed a boy?“ No, I have done nothing but called my 
e dame's upper maid a thief.” © That is impoſſible, child: you muſt have 
done ſomething worſe than that, or I am ſure Dr. Barnard would not have 
cc expelled you.” The boy related the whole tranſaction, which appeared to 
her ſo utterly incredible, that ſhe inſtantly ſent a ſervant to requeſt a gentleman 
of large fortune, her near neighbour, to call on her immediately ; when the 
youth related to him the following facts, as they proved to be: That, having 
& loſt his Dictionary, he borrowed one, for two or three days, of ſome boys; 
© but, finding that inconvenient, he and two of his friends went to the ſecond- 
© hand bookſeller's in Eton, to try to buy one. A Dictionary was immediately 
produced, when one of his friends ſaid, It is exactly like your own.” The 
ce other ſaid, © I verily believe it is your own.” Young Brudenell aſked of 
© whom-he bought it. The man without heſitation ſaid, Of dame 8 
upper maid. She told me, a boy, who had left ſchool, had given it to her.” 
«© On a cloſe inſpection, there appeared a paper paſted over the inſide of the 
«© cover. This being removed, Maſter Brudenell's name, and the date of the 
« year when it was bought at Mr. Pote's, appeared. They carried it off; and, 
© as ſoon as they arrived there, ſhewed it to the reſt of the boys of the houſe, 
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fering his ſon to be educated at that ſchool, but keeping 
him at home in his own houſe, and introducing fome per- 
fon to teach him there, never permitting him to aſſociate 
or play with the fine youths of the ſchool. A few infigni- 
cant boys were now and then introduced to play with 
Maſter Barnard. Could five hundred youths and boys, 
ſome of them ſons of the firſt 0/2g2 of theſe three king- 
doms, others ſons of the firſt ſcholars in thoſe kingdoms, 
degenerate in a few days after the famous Dr. Barnard 
ceaſed to govern them, that he could prefer all the n- 
comfortable Mmconuveniences 0 Fan home-education for his only 
child? Had Dr. Barnard been removed to the pro- 
voſtſhip of King's College, ſometbing might have been of- 
fered in excuſe for this cruel conduct to the new Maſter, 


© who unanimouſly agreed to interrogate the woman, how it came into her 
© poſſeſſion. She coloured, and replied, that ſhe picked it up in their gate- 
© way. They aſked her, if ſhe could not read writing. She ſaid, No.“ This 
© they knew to be falſe; but one of the larger boys ſaid, © You muſt naturally 
have ſuppoſed that it belonged to ſome of us, and you are a thief; ſo they 
agreed to call her thief for a week. This ſo exaſperated her, that ſhe com- 
<< plained to her Miſtreſs, who inſtantly ſhewed Brudenell up to Dr. Barnard, 
the boy refuſed to be flogged until Dr. Barnard had heard his caſe; and if 
he did not find it true, he would ſuffer any thing he pleaſed to inflict. This 
© he utterly refuſed, and inſtantly expelled him.” The gentleman immediately 
went down to Eton, and, on examination, every tittle of Brudenell's account, 
appeared to be literally true; but Dr. Barnard poſitively refuſed to re- admit 
him —Dr. Barnard ſhewed of what materials his heart was compoſed, by his 
conduct to ſeveral amiable worthy young ladies in the neighbourhood. 
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a man of profound erudition, and, before he became maſter *, 
of amiable diſpoſition and gentle manners; but Dr. Bar- 
nard, the world at that time ſaid, - meant to have a foil, as 
he never could ſhew his wit without a 4#«7; which occaſioned 


his bringing in that poor weak creature, Teddy — 
fellow of Eton. 


Mr. Berkeley, being ever a moſt obedient ſon, went into 
college; but he ſoon found very different treatment from 
what he had a right to expect from ſome of thoſe in 
power. Dr. Barnard promiſed Dr. Berkeley, that he would 
ſend for him frequently, and pay every attention to the 
grandſon of the great Biſhop Berkeley. Mr. Berkeley never 
entered the provoſt's houſe after he became 4 poor col- 
iger +,” His father, in order to remedy the evil, per- 
mitted him to ſpend two hundred pounds a year during 
the whole time he remained in the college. 


* He was well known to the Writer before he became Maſter ; ſhe meeting 
him often at the houſe of her learned, ſenſible, throughly agreeable, lively, 
friend, the late H. B. Buckeridge, Eſquire ; where ſome of the moſt joyous even- 
ings—mornings of her life, alas for poor Mr. Buckeridge—were (what, as with 
every body, late-early hours) ſadly injured, in company with many amiable old 
friends and neighbours, now no more. It uſed to be ſaid, that the party would 
laſt a week round, but for the agreeable, amiable Dr. Boſtock, father of Sir C. 


Rich, and the Writer ; who A agreed, that they could not live without 
ſleep. 


++ The ſtyle of Dr. Barnard for the younger ſons of many gentlemen of 
good family. 
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It was evident, that Mr. Berkeley never eſcaped pu- 
niſhment, when it could at any rate be contrived to inflict 
it; and as a colleger, he became more liable to it. His 
Father, learning this from other young men, as well as 
from his ſon, offered to take him from college; but, with 
that fortitude, which attended him through life, through 
his torturing illneſs for the laſt three years of it to his lateſt 
breath, he declined it, ſaying, © It was but for a few 
years.“ However, when he was a little turned of ſix- 
teen, his Father, inſtead of letting him remain until nine- 
teen, which was his original intention, took him home to 
his houſe at Cookham, determining to become his tutor 
for two years, until he went to Oxford, whither he in- 
tended to remove his family during Mr. Berkeley's Hour 
at that univerſity ; and the refuſal of a houſe in St. Giles's 
was ſecured to Dr. Berkeley, which was occupied by the 
very ſenſible R. Harcourt, Eſquire, for the ſame wiſe and 


kind . ; and it happily ſucceeded. 


On Mr. Berkeley 8 n ſchool, in order to atone for 
the want of cricket at dear Eton, Mr. Berkeley had a 
fine hunter kept for him by his Father, and he generally 
hunted twice a week with the buck hounds. Mr. Berke- 


ley rode remarkably well. 


The village and neighbourhood of Cookham, it ſhould be 
obſerved, though a very fluctuating one, happened, very 
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lukily for Mr. Berkeley, juſt at that time, to abound with 
ſenſible, cultivated, poliſhed families; had his Parents ſe- 
lected them, they could not have done it more in general 
to their wiſh. Theſe families, viz. the polite Lord Co- 
nyngham's; the learned, accompliſhed Daniel Mal- 
thus's, Eſquire ; the very ſenſible Thomas Forſter's, Eſ- 
quire; Thomas Parry's, Eſquire; and thoſe of two 
very ſenſible Ladies, in two ſmall houſes; lived in the 
ſtricteſt harmony, perpetually meeting at each other's 
houſes ; which occaſioned Mr. Berkeley's Mother one day 
to aſk, << Where is our next Parxisn meeting to be held?“ 
and they ever after retained the name. In the fummer, 
parties on the water to different parts of the banks of that 
beautiful river the Thames; in the winter evenings, muſic, 
little dances, and that moſt en of all round games, 


Pope Joan. 


To the above may be added, the large and agreeable 
ſociety at Taplow; the politeſt of men, Lord Inchiquin, 
and the Honourable, Reverend, ſenſible, and truly wor- 
thy Mr. Hamilton, with his agreeable family, the ſenſible, 
and worthy relict of General Leighton, with her accom- 
pliſhed . daughters. It will naturally be ſuppoſed, that 
Mr. Berkeley could not quit ſuch very agreeable ſociety 
without a pang *, eſpecially when part of it was compoſed 


The Farewell to the Banks of the Thames” was written about this 
ume. 
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of more than half a ſcore ſuch young ladies, of whom it 
may, without flattery or compliment, be aſſerted, were 
very rarely to be met with even then; and Mr. Berkeley 
was ever a much greater admirer of a ſenſible accom- 
pliſhed, than of a very beautiful woman, infomuch that 
his beloved, reſpected, revered friend, Miſs M-Ith-s 4, uſed 
laughingly to tell him, that He really did not know a 
beautiful woman from a plain one; ſo that it became a 
kind of cant expreſſion amongſt his young friends, if any 
ſenfible, plain, young woman was named, that ſhe was 
« one of BERKELEY s beauties.” 


But to return. When the time of Mr. Berkeley's de- 
parture drew near, he, very humbly and ſenſibly, requeſted 
his Father to permit him to paſs three years at the uni- 
verſity of St. Andrew in Scotland; by which tune, to uſe 
his own words, * All my dear idle Eton friends will have 
«+ quitted Oxford, and. / ſhall not be tempted to go out 
twice a week with Lord Abingdon's hounds.” 


When Mr. Berkeley took his laſt farewell of his amiable 
friends at the Ferry-houſe, he could not articulate, went 
out, mounted his horſe, and followed the carriage over 
the Ferry. It was a long, and not a very pleaſant journey, 


+ Mr. Berkeley wrote and printed, but never publiſhed, a moft beautiful, 
elegant Elegy on the ever to be lamented death of that lovely, all-accom- 
pliſhed, angelic young lady, which happened in the ſummer of the year 1786. 
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to quit a beautiful native country, to adopt the language 


of the poet, — of the ſoul a- weren of 
— e 50 


— 


— * 40 go, | 
'To be ſhe py not whine, ſhe knows not where. 


His parents accompanied him to the land of kind hoſpita- 
lity, as it muſt ever be termed by the Writer of this Preface; 
where Mr. Berkeley paſſed three years and an half moſt 
happily; where he formed a friendſhip with ſome of the 
firſt characters in that kingdom, with many perſons of rank, 
and alſo amongſt the literati, which ended bz with bis life. 
Mr. Berkeley had the honour, the happineſs, to be enfant 
de famille at Melvil Houſe ; and he, with heart-felt gratitude, 
termed the exquiſitely pious Earl and Counteſs of Leven 
his Scottiſb parents, The goodneſs of that illuſtrious pair 
not only invited him to viſit there for weeks himſelf, but 
alſo to carry any Engliſh or Scotch ſtudent he pleaſed with 
him. Mr. Berkeley was too judicious, and too well-bred, 
to make an improper uſe of this condeſcending goodneſs, 
having never introduced any but two or three Engliſhmen, 
ſons of men of rank or faſhion, conſtantly ſaying, * Lord 
Leven muſt know the characters of the Farbers of young 
« Scottiſh gentlemen too well for ue to introduce them.” 
With what delight would he often talk of the happy hours 
ſpent at Melvil Houſe, and his gratitude to his honoured 
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friend for inviting him attend him to Edinburgh, when his 
lordſhip was appointed by his Majeſty lord high commiſ- 
ſioner of Scotland, as alſo one of his introduced-friends, 
the ſon of an Engliſh Peer, and his lordſhip's giving 
expreſs orders, that Mr. Berkeley ſhould never dine any 
one day at the purſe bearer's table, but always at the com- 
miſſioner's! It is impoſſible to diſmiſs this article without 
attempting to celebrate the wonderful condeſcending amia- 
bility of the nobleſe of Scotland particularly, and in com- 
mon with the ancient gentry of that kingdom, to ſtrangers. 
of any degree of faſhion, and decent character. It was a 
common remark of Dr. Berkeley, Were a Scotch gentle- 
man to ſettle for ſome time in any ſouthern or eaſtern 
county of England, I wonder how many peers, or men 
who in fortune equal peers, would viſit him?” And al- 
moſt every peer and man of fortune in Fife have done us 
that honour ; which muſt ever be remembered with the 
moſt heart-felt gratitude by the Writer of this Preface. 

« Oh! ſhame to our Eugliſb pride!” uſed to exclaim Dr. 
Berkeley. Although born in London, he ſpent the firſt 
eighteen years of his life under the roof of his noble illuſ- 
trious-minded Father in the next hoſpitable country in Eu- 
rope to Scotland: for the Scotch do certainly exceed even 
the Iriſh. As Mrs. Wedderburn uſed to ſay to the Wri- 
ter of theſe pages, The Iriſh give you an excellent dinner 
and ſupper, and let you go out to , a bed; we always. 
find one.” The remark was juſt, and worthy the great 
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good ſenſe of that throughly hoſpitable polite lady, who, 
having heard that Dr. Berkeley's family, none of whom 
ſhe had ever then ſeen, were travelling near her houſe, im- 
mediately ordered her beds to be prepared, and moſt po- 
litely viſited them at their inn, telling them that every 
thing was ready for their reception. This, and numberleſs 
other almoſt ſimilar attentions from numerous other fa- 
milies of rank and faſhion has, for the laſt fifteen years, 
cauſed the writer of this to term Scotland the Land of 
polite #ind Hoſpitality, Such may it long continue; and 
they meet a more grateful return than they often do, when 
they viſit England; than did the amiable — 8 
of Scotland, from the- of ———, who went in and 
hid himfelf when he ſaw the equipage of his noble hoſt in 
his park—one is tempted to wonder that he ever could 
emerge from his hiding place. One of the amiable ſons of 
Lord Leven, coming from abroad, went to an inn at Can- 
terbury before he went to Dr. Berkeley's. He reproached 
him, on Mr. Leſlie's ſaying, He feared being trouble- 
« ſome.” Dr. Berkeley replied, ++ My dear Sir, if a dag 
* came hither with a collar on his neck from Melyil 
* houſe, I ſhould feel myſelf a monſter not to entertain 


* him.” 


Mr. Monck Berkeley uſed often to be accuſed of par- 
tiality to Scotland, and to his Scottiſh friends. Indeed he 
had one of the moſt amiable hearts that ever beat in a hu- 
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man breaſt. It muſt have been a very coli heart that had 
not felt ſuch amiable, ſuch reſpectful, attentions as Mr. 
Berkeley received in his ſeven hundred miles tour through 
the unfrequented parts of the Highlands; which was chiefly 
performed on foot, although Mr. Berkeley had three horſes 
and two ſervants, but he often went where they could not 
follow him; and at Edinburgh, where he generally paſſed 
the firſt part of the St. Andrew's vacation, until the grouſe 
ſhooting ſeaſon commenced. Although greatly his ſu- 
periors in learning, Mr. Berkeley had the honour to 
rank amongſt his literary friends, Lord Buchan, the pro- 
foundly learned, highly poliſhed, all-accompliſhed Lord 
Monboddo, Mr. M*Kenzie, and Dr. Reid, It is hoped 
that the introducing here a bo» mot of Mr. Berkeley's 
may be pardoned. Lord Monboddo, when viſiting Dr. . 
Berkeley at St. Andrew's, with his uſual exquiſite po- 
liteneſs, preſſed the Doctor and his family to viſit him at 
Monboddo, and invited Mr. Berkeley to paſs the next vaca- 
tion there. Mrs. Berkeley ſaid to her ſon, . Surely you 
will go: it will be a wonderful advantage to you, to paſs 
„ſo many weeks under the roof of ſucb a man as Lord 
Monboddo *.“ Mr. Berkeley replied, + My dear Ma- 


* Mrs. George Berkeley, from its firſt publication, was an enthuſiaſtic ad- 
mirer of Lord Monboddo's Ancient Metaphyſics,” ſo as to occaſion Mr. 
Monck Berkeley's always ſtyling it his Mother's ſecond Bible. The firſt volume 
then only publiſhed, Lord Monboddo did Mrs. Berkeley the honour to ſend 
her the ſecond, ſaying, he found ſhe underſtood it, with a note by the hand of 


h 
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dam, I am convinced, that if I do go, I ſhall return home 

the beſt Greek ſcholar in the univerſity ; but I have great 
++ doubts, whether my heart may not be more injured than 
my head benefited ;” alluding to that lovelieſt of women, 
Miſs Burnett, his Lordſhip's truly angelic darling daughter, 
no longer an inhabitant of this ſublunary world, but gone 
to join her kindred ſpirits. That lovely young lady can be 
only a very little more angelic in mind than when on 
earth. Shakſpeare's beautiful diſtich on a young woman 
in a country church-yard in Glouceſterſhire might have 
been inſcribed on the monument of Eliza Burnett, rather 
than on that of Eleanor Freeman : 


*« Reſt here, bleſt Maid, and wait th' Almighty's will; 
Then rife unchang'd, and be an Angel ſtill.” 


Perhaps very few females, in any age or country, have 
united ſo much beauty, good ſenſe, and amiableneſs of 
diſpoſition, © and have borne their faculties ſo meekly,” as 
the lovely Miſs Burnett. She poſſeſſed all her honourable 
father's great ſuperiority of underſtanding, and all the re- 


the very deeply learned, worthy Profeſſor Hunter, a very ſincerely highly reſpected 
friend of Mr. Monck Berkeley. One of the moſt ſtriking likeneſſes ever produced 
by the pencil is a portrait of this wonderful genius, now in the poſſeſſion of Mrs. 
George Berkeley, in his robes of a throughly upright juſt Judge. It inſtantly, on en- 
tering the room, catches the eye of every ſtranger who has any ſkill in painting, 


and very often of thoſe who are honeſt enough to declare they have not any 
{kill. | 
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fined delicacy and genuine humility of her very lovely mo- 
ther. She ſaw, ſhe could not hut /ee, herſelf the idol of 
all the young men ; yet not one air of ſuperiority, not- a 
grain of affectation, ever appeared in her conduct. A va- 
riety of diverting little anecdotes of the univerſal deſire of 
the young gentlemen ſtudents of St. Andrew's to appear 
agreeable, at leaſt not diſagreeable, to Miſs Burnett, might 
be related by the writer, to the amuſement of the reader. 


D M. Eſquire, one of thoſe few Laymen, as 
Dr. Berkeley uſed to obſerve, who kept up their claflical 
learning after they had quitted the univerſity, (for he ge- 
nerally redde Greek from four to ſix hours every day,) was 
a great admirer of the riſing genius of Mr. Berkeley, inſo- 
much that he became ſincerely attached to him; and Mr. 
Berkeley ever retained a moſt affectionate grateful regard 
for this gentleman's condeſcenſion, as he termed it, in ſut- 
fering a youth from ſchool to enjoy ſo much of his ſociety, 
who had children elder than Mr. Berkeley. 


As the families lived in the greateſt intimacy, in the 
happieſt friendſhip, they generally met three or tour times a 
week, One evening, at Dr. Berkeley's, the barenneſs of newſ- 
papers was, as was ben uſual, Ithink, every wherelamented; 
nothing worth reading in them.” Mr. Berkeley reached 
out his arm, and taking Dr. Berkeley's conſtant paper, the 
St. James's Chronicle, ran his eye over it, and ſaid, I think 
h 2 
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« there is ſomething in this to-day ;” and began reading 
ſomething, which laſted about ten minutes, that every body 
agreed was worth reading. At night Mr. M-—— deſired 
permiſſion to take it home, ſaying, he would return it in 
the morning. The next day at noon he brought it to Dr. 
Berkeley's, telling him, „that he believed he had taken 
« the wrong paper, for he could not find what Mr. Berkeley 
read the evening before.” Mrs. Berkeley ſhewed him all 
the laſt papers, but in vain. Atdinner, Mrs. Berkeley aſked 
her ſon, out of what paper he had read the evening before; 
not out of the St. James's Chronicle, for that Mr. M- 
«and ſhe had been ſearching ſeveral of them, and could not 
find it.“ Mr. Berkeley replied, + My dear Madam, I never 
« doubted of yours or Mr. Ms cleverneſs; but you 
e muſt both be much cleverer than I take either of you to 
be, if you could have found it.“ Why ſhould we not 
„find it?“ „ Becauſe it was not to be found.“ Where 
„is it then? Tell Mr. M „that he may read it.“ 
« Alas! I cannot; for it never was any where but in your 
„ ſon's brain.“ What do you mean, child ? ] do not un- 
« derftand you.” Why, my dear Madam, when I hear 
people finding ſuch fault with the poor newſpapers, I of- 
ten take them up, and help them out, as I did laſt night. 
« I have done it ſcores of times before for my Father and 
« Aunt, who only tin: a newſpaper. Lou know, they ſay 
« you ſtudy it.“ p 
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It muſt, however, be obſerved, in order to do juſtice to 
Mr. Berkeley's gratitude for the numberleſs polite, amiable, 
friendly attentions received from every rank in that land 
of kind hoſpitality during his three years and a half our 
there, that he was almoſt broken-hearted at quitting it, 
and twice after reviſited it, and would have continued to 
do ſo had his life been ſpared. Dr. Berkeley being at that 
time in an indifferent ſtate of health, the journey was about 
ſix weeks in performing, as he reſted ſome time at York ; 
where Mr. Berkeley had, what he ever eſteemed an honour, 
young as he was, of commencing an acquaintance with 
the truly learned and pious Dr. Burgh, by the polite atten- 
tions of his Mother's reſpected friends, Mrs. Moritts *, 
whoſe beautifully adorned houſe is admired by all perſons 
who have any ſkill in painting. By the very polite atten- 
tions of the Dean of York, his Lady, and ſeveral other 
families of faſhion, which were ever moſt gratefully re- 
membered, Mr. Berkeley and the family paſſed their time 
moſt agreeably in that antient city, to which the library of | 
the very civil Mr. Todd contributed in no ſmall degree, 
one of the delights of Mr. Berkeley's lite being to read. in 


* Every perſon of any faſhion, who viſits York, endeavours to obtain an 
introduction to thoſe ſenſible cultivated ladies ; the many only to gratify their 
eyes with a ſight of the exquiſitely fine paintings in needle-work of the eldeſt 
Mrs. Morritt ; thoſe who are capable of relithing refined converſation, to feaſt 
their minds: the houſe of thoſe excellent ladies being the general rendezyous 
of every one who can reliſh the charms of refined converſation. Mr. Berkeley 
lamented that his living idol, as Gray was his dead one, amongſt poets, Mr. 
Maſon, was abſent from York at that time. 
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a library; a happineſs he enjoyed in his Father's houſe, 
Biſhop Berkeley's library being valued at two thouſand 
pounds at the time of his death. Dr. Berkeley, being in- 
diſpoſed, reſted ſome time at Neweaſtle. 


In their road to Edinburgh, they ww through the town 
of Lauder. A very little way out of the town ſtands Lauder 
Caſtle, one of the ſeats of the late worthy Earl of Lauderdale. 
As the horſes were to bait at leaſt two hours, Mr. Berkeley, 
after dinner, went down to the caſtle ; the family being ab- 
ſent, he requeſted the porter to permit him to enter, and look 
at the pictures. He had from his childhood a wonderfully fine 
eye for painting. It is probable he owed it to the ſo often 
hearing the merits and demerits of his grandfather's col- 
lection of pictures talked over. The man, who was a tai- 
lor, and hard at work, ſaid he would call his gewd weef to 
ſhew him the caſtle, 


It is hoped the reader will pardon the introducing a dia- 
logue between the Gewd Weef and Mr, Berkeley. 


Gewd Weef.—“ Pray, Laddie, whence come ye, and 
« whither gang ye, that ye be come to Lauder? 


Mr. Berkeley.—* I came from England, and I am going 
« to St. Andrew's, 


G. W.—* Belike ye come from London. 


Mr. B.—“ [ came from within about twenty miles of it, 
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8. W. Were ye ever at the greet toon? 
Mr. B.—“ Yes, very often. 


G. W. Then ye can tell me what they pay there for 
„waſhing a /ark, (i. e. ſhirt,) for it would be a great ſavice 
to me to know. I have always waſhed my Lord's men's 
„vhen the family 1s at the caſtle, and they will pay me 
Hut two pence a ſark, and I have been told by a many 
that they pay nine pence there for every fark; and I ſadly 
« want to ken. 


Mr. B.—“ You have been miſinformed; I never pay 
more than four pence for a full trimmed ſhirt. 


G. W.—“ Well-ee wat, that is but little. I have been 
« told, it is always nine pence.” 


During this dialogue a young woman entered, with her 
hair curled and powdered. Mr. Berkeley had aſked the Gewd 
Weef, how many miles it was to St. Andrew's. She re- 
plied to that, as to almoſt every thing, Don-a-ken.” On 
the appearance of the young woman, ſhe ſaid, If you 
« aſk this laſſey, ſhe can tell you. She knows muckle 
« things.” Mr. Berkeley, taking off his hat, made the 
enquiry, and was very civilly informed. The young woman, 
having diſpatched her buſineſs with the tailor, went away 
and the dialogue recommenced. 
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Gewd Weef, + ] ſuppoſe you Il gang home this way 
* from St. Anders. Hoo long ſhall ye tarry there? 
Mr. Berkeley.“ About three years, if it pleaſe God I 
« live ſo long.“ gs 4 

G. W. Three years! for what can ye fiay there three 
66 years * 9 | 

Mr. B.—* To ſtudy at the univerſity there. 


G. W.—* Aye, Laddie! ye ha ſtudied enough. Ye 
« ſeem to ken a va/? deal of pictures, and other larning. 


No, no: ye had better tarry here, and marry yon laſſey. 
„She has houſes twa, and parks + five. She'll mak a 


„ gewd weef, I can tell ye, and you Il make her a rare 


„gerd mon. 


Mr. B.—“ I am much obliged to you for your good will 
to me; but I am afraid my Father and Mother would 


think me too young to marry and ſettle. 
G. W.—And where be they? 
Mr. B.—“ At the inn in the town. 


* It may not be amiſs to remark here, that every Scotſman thinks it in- 
cumbent on him to viſit St. Andrew's once in his life, and take a view of the 
beautiful ruins of the fineſt Chriſtian temple perhaps ever built by man. During 
Dr. Berkeley's refidence there, one party arrived fo late, that they only ſaw it 
by the light of an old horn lantern ; but, they would ſay they ſaw it. 


+ The Scots call fields, parks; and a wood, a policy. 
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G. W. Aye, there's twa pretty laſſeys at the inn. 
„They Il haa muckle filler. An, aye, take one of them.” 


At that inſtant a coach and four drove down, biel the 
Gewd Weef exclaimed, ©* What haa we got coming 
„ here? 


Mr. B.—* The carriage in which I came from England. 


G. W.—“ Ye come from England in at an- a- carriage; 
and wha came wee ye? 


Mr. B.— Why, my Father and my Mother, and my 
+ Mother's maid. 


G. W.—+ Aye, Laddie, Laddie; if you came in that 
* an-a-coach, ye Il not marry oone of oor Laſſeys. What 


«+ muckle filler it muſt haa coſt your Father to bring ye 24 
i. e. all) doon here.“ 


Mr. Berkeley then took his leave of the Gewd Weef, pre- 
ſenting her with a bright half crown, with which ſhe was 
much delighted, and wiſhed him a ine Laady when he 


married. 


About three years after, Mr. Berkeley accompanied his 
worthy friend, Henry Grimſton, Eſquire, to the famous 
conteſted election for Yorkſhire, Mr. Grimſton going up 
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from St. Andrew's, to aſſiſt in ſupporting the intereſts 
of his godfather and friend Duncombe, Eſquire. They 
returned by Lauder, when they, together with their learned 
lively tutor, Mr. Bruce, whom they agreed to treat with a 
ſight of York, viſited the caſtle. Mr. Grimſton archly 
aſked the gem weef, If the had ever ſeen that gentleman 
before?“ pointing to Mr. Berkeley; when ſhe exclaimed, 
„Aye, that I have; and he gave me Ha a croon. Mr. 
Berkeley, at his ſecond viſit, doubled the bounty, and uſed 
frequently to laugh with his friends, and ſay, that he had 
% never met with uh a friend /mce; for that ſhe endea- 
« youred, according to her idea, to procure him a wife 
„with a /arge fortune.” Soon after his firſt vifit to the 
caftle, he made a ſong, entitled. The Laſs of Lauder,” 
and had it ſet to muſic by Mr. Jenkins, the mutfic-mafter 
at St. Andrew's, but now a teacher of that ſcience in 
London. Mr. Berkeley uſed jocularly to remark, It is 
very certain, that I had not made ſo favourable an im- 
«+ preſſion on the /agzy as I had on the getud weef at Lauder; 
for ſhe ſtayed only to ſettle her buſineſs with the tailor, 
and then went off.“ Some years after, Mr. Berkeley, 
being on a viſit at Peten-Weem, and going with his friend 
to drink tea at a gentleman's houſe, was aſked, *< If he had 
not once been at Lauder caſtle ?* He replied, © I have 
« been twice there.” The female who aſked the queſtion 
ſaid, I had the honour of ſeeing you there, Sir; and I 
+ ſhould eſteem it an honour if you would drink tea with 
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* me during your ſtay here.” Mr. Berkeley inſtantly re- 
collected that it was the La/s of Lauder, who did not then 
know that ſhe had been © celebrated in ſong.” Mr. Berke- 
ley was to have left Peten-Weem the next day, but, with 
his wonted amiability, poſtponed it untill the day follow- 
ing, that he might viſit the La, who was then married to 
the Relief-miniſter * of that place. Several families were 
invited to meet him, and a very gay afternoon was ſpent ; 


Mr. Berkeley telling Mrs. ———, that ſhe had made a 
better match for herſelf than the Gewd Weef at Lauder 
Caſtle wiſhed to have made for her. Mr. Berkeley, who 
had neither vanity nor conceit, here exceeded the truth. 
Dr. L-——;, a friend of his father, and the worthy Sir C. 
B-—, a very old friend of his Mother, both urged him 
ſeriouſly to viſit them, to fee after two young ladies of 
immenſe fortunes. in their reſpective counties, aſſuring him 
that he muſt infallibly ſucceed. Mr. Berkeley's uniform 
reply to all fuch kind invitations was, I early reſolved, not 
to be a fortune-hunter. I have no large rent-roll to pro- 


The Relief-miniſter is one choſen by the people of any place, where 
they do not happen to approve the eſtabliſhed Kirk-miniſter. There are few 
towns, or even villages, without one. Mr. Berkeley and ſeveral other gentle- 
men now living, were preſent, when one of theſe good men aſſerted, That 
if Zaccheus the publican had been bleſſed with TREW FAAITHE, he had not 
fallen from the tree into which he had climbed to ſee our bleſſed Lord paſs 
« by.” All the company exclaimed, that the good little publican did not fall 
from the tree, but gladly came down to prepare to receive his heavenly gueſt. 
The producing the book of God, and turning to the chapter, very hardly con- 
vinced this ReLIEF-MINISTER that he did not fall for want of TREW FAALTHE. 
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«duce, TI will never alarm or diſtreſs the anxious Parents of 
any great Fortunes.“ 


Mr. Berkeley, from his youth, from his Mother, was an Be- 
reditary admirer and ſtrenuous advocate for the unfortunate 
INJURED Mary, and a deteſter of her cunning, cruel per- 
ſecutor Elizabeth, requeſted his Father to go to St. Andrew's 
by the road of Kinroſs, that he might viſit the caſtle of 
Loch-Leven ; and he ſpent ſome time in wandering about 
the ruins; ſo much as occaſioned his and his ſervant's being 
benighted on a heath, to the extreme diſtreſs of his Mo- 
ther, who was then unacquainted with the exquiſite, the 
amiable hoſpitality of the Scottiſh nation, high and low, 
rich and poor ; for Mr. Berkeley could with difficulty force 
a ſhilling into the hand of a man who went a quarter of a 
mile over the heath to put him in the road to Cupar-in- 
Fife, where his family were to ſleep that night, and it was 
very late before he and his ſervant arrived there. 


The next morning they all ſet out for St. Andrew's, about 
eight miles diſtant; and enjoyed, the proſpect from the top of 
the hill, of the /// magnificent cathedral, and the tower 
of St. Regulus or St. Rule, of which there are four beau- 

- tiful engravings with Cardinal Bethune's Caſtle by Oliphant, 
now exceedingly ſcarce, and very dear, the plates being loſt *. 


* It is ſuppoſed, that when that ingenious young man died, the plates were 
ſold, amongſt other metal things, for their weight. 
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On entering the city at the Argyle Port, your 

eye is greeted with a noble wide ſtreet, one mile in 
length, and at the lower end of a noble breadth, with ſtone 
houſes, moſt of them disfigured by what is termed a fore 

air, that is, an open ſtair caſe, on the outſide, in a zigzag 
manner acroſs the front of the houſe, and an huge /midie, a 
not inelegant name for a filthy thing, a dunghill; no court, 
no paliſade, no breaſt-wall or railing, before even the beſt. 
houſes, excepting only what was once the palace of James 
the Firſt of England ; but it is not meant here to give an 
imperfect deſcription of this once beautiful magnificent city, 
which has been ſo well done by Boſwell and Pennant, be- 
fore John Knox preached it into ruins, by removing an 
archbiſhop, dean, and eight reſident prebendaries, who fed 
the hungry, clothed the naked, and adminiſtered to the 
wants of the ſick and needy, who are all now ſtarving. On 
a a full fight of this dreary deſerted city, Mr. Berkeley wept 
to think that he was to remain, if God ſpared his life, three 
long years in it. The houſe taken for Dr. Berkeley's fa- 
mily, the beſt then to be had in the town, was without 
even a back door, the covetous wretch who owned it having 
ſold a little ſpot behind it to. a gentleman at the next houſe ; 
ſo the door was ſtopped up. Dr. Berkeley, ſeeing Mr. 
Berkeley ſo deeply affected, and Principal Watſon, whoſe 
learning had induced him to prefer St. Andrew's to a fo- 
reign univerſity, having died a very few days before, made 
Mr. Berkeley the offer of returning to England the next 
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day; for wh ich he felt great pratitude, but, with his wonted 
ſtrength of mind, declared, that, let him ſuffer what he 
might, he would remain his three years. It is but juſtice 
to ſay, that Mr. Berkeley ſhed more tears at leaving St: 
Andrew's, than he drew ſighs at entering it. 


So deeply was ſubmiſſion to laruful authority engraven 
on Mr. Berkeley's mind, that during the three years and a 
half he was a ſtudent at the univerfity of St. Andrew, he 
never would go out for even two or three nights to his no- 
ble, truly amiable friend the Earl of Leven's, at Melvil 
Houſe, without going to t leave out, as it is termed, of 
the Principal Dr. M*Cormick, whom Mr. Berkeley always 
called, * our polite, amiable Principal ;” or, in his abſence, 
of the Profeffor, who uſed politely to ſay, that, he living 
in his Father's houſe, it was needleſs to trouble himſelf.“ 
His conftant reply was, that © the ſtatutes, which he had 
© promifed to obſerve, enjoined it.” 


It is hoped that the relation of a little adventure which 
Mr. Berkeley met with during his refidence at St. Andrew's 
may be pardoned. A very few days before the term began 

in autumn, Mr. Berkeley, who was at that time a very 
keen ſportſman, was told by the ſon of the Profeſſor of 
Medicine, a very ſenſible young man, now ſettled in Ca- 
nada, that, if he withed it, he could lead him to a place 
where Ptermagants abounded. The youths ſet out, 
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marched ſeveral miles; night overtook them, and they 
wandered in a very dark evening, unable to find the road. 
At length the moon began to appear, and preſented- to 
their view a figure all in white. Mr. Berkeley ſoon learnt 
to ſpeak Scotch ſo perfectly, as at any time throughout his 
liſe, to be miſtaken, whenever he wiſhed it, for a true 
Scot ; which often amuſed his friends, or ſtrangers, of that 
country, which his Mother ever termed © The Land of kind 
&* Hoſpitality ;” a proof whereof will ſoon appear. 


Mr. Berkeley accoſted the young woman with, , 
«+ whither gang ye? 


Laſſey.—“ To yonder houſe, Laddie. 
Mr. B.—“ Can we get lodging there to night? 


Laſſey.— Hoo can ye aſk that queſtion with theſe wea- 
„ pons in your hands? They m7 lodge ye. 


Mr. B.—“ God forbid that we ſhould attempt to force 
any one to lodge 29; and, to convince you how harmleſs 


Mr. Berkeley immediately fired off a fine double-barreled 
gun, and requeſted his friend to follow his example. They 
then eſcorted the nymph about a quarter of a mile to the 
houſe ; where Mr. Berkeley refuſed to enter until permiſſion 
was obtained by their kind guide, who went in alone. In 
a minute out ruſhed a bevey of fair nymphs,” more than 
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twenty, with a matron in the rear, who very wiſely began 
examining them, how they came on that wild heath at 
that hour; who, and what they were. Mr. Berkeley, being 
ſpokeſman, aſſured them that they were honeſt young men, 
ſtudents of St. Andrew's. Still they were diſtruſted. 


At length, fortunately for them, a young woman eſpied a 


youth in the highland dreſs, and, going up to him, aſked 
«© Who he was?“ | 


Servant. —* Who? why I am ſervant to that tall gen- 
„ tleman. | 


Young Woman.,—*+ And who is he? 


Servant. —* Who? why Mr. Berkeley, ſecondary at St. 
„ Andrew's. | 


Young Woman.—*« Where does he come from, to keep 
a ſervant at college? 


Servant.—** Why, from England.” 
Young Woman. —*+ From what part of England? 
Servant.—“ Why, from Canterbury. My Maſter's Fa- 


ether is one of the Prebendaries there, and is a gentleman 
of great family.” 


Mr. Berkeley uſed to laugh when relating this converſa- 
tion, and ſay, All M*Nicoll's account of my Father's dig- 
* nity in the church availed me no more than they will do in 
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„the world of ſpirits.” But hickily ſome one aſked Mr. 
Berkeley's highlander, Who was his maſter's companion?“ 
to which he, being irritated, replied, © What does that 
« ſignify? He is ſon to Dr. Flint of St. Andrew's.” The 
magical name of Flint, as Mr. Berkeley uſed to ſay, © acted 
„like a charm.” Dr. Flint is a moſt incomparable phyſi- 
cian. Mr. Flint was immediately examined and cro/s exa- 
mined; and it was determined to admit them, they deli- 
vering up their guns to the nymphs. Mr. Berkeley, with 
his uſual elegant gallantry, inſtantly delivered his into the 
hands of their kind guide. They then went into the 
houſe, being almoſt ſtarved with cold, and ſadly tired. Plenty 
of food, and a good fire, ſoon re-animated them. Still 
they ſaw nothing but females, all clothed in white. No 
male appeared. The men were attending the corn. At 
length, they all agreed, that it was time to ſet offt—me- 
lancholy news, as Mr. Berkeley uſed to ſay, to a couple of 
young men. Whither were they to go? Could not the 
beaux eſcort them,” they replied, < to a neighbouring har- 
veſt-home, to a dance?” Mr. Berkeley, who was a remarka- 
bly fine dancer, and loved it exceedingly, jumped up, for- 
got all the fatigues of the day, and ſaid, © that he and his 
« friend would attend them.” Their hoſpitable and very ſen- 
ſible hoſteſs replied, *+ Oh, Sir! it is not ſuch a ball as you 
have been uſed to in England; there will be only far- 
*+* mers' daughters. I will have the pleaſure of endeavouring 
«+ to entertain you and Mr. Flint here.” Mr. Berkeley, 
k 
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with his aka engaging politeneſs, ſaid, „There will be 

*« your daughters, Madam, and our kind conductreſs to your 
s hoſpitable roof.” The young men went and danced in 
the barn till four in the morning; ſlept ſoundly, as may be 
gueſſed, until near noon; took an excellent Scorch break- 
faſt, (even Dr. Johnſon liked the 3reakfajrs in Scotland ;) 
and, after inviting his kind hoſteſs and her ſon to dine at 
his Father's houſe in St. Andrew's, when either buſineſs 
or pleaſure called them to that ancient city, took their 
leave. The young man went once or twice to Dr. Berke- 
ley's. Mr. Berkeley, who was born with what is com- 
monly, but often falſely, called a princely ſpirit, although 
not to a princely fortune, did not think a few grateful 
ſpeeches an adequate return for being reſcued from fleeping 
among the heather on the heath; but ſent his worthy landlady 
fome fine prints, elegantly framed and glazed, to adorn her 
parlour, with which he had great pleafure in finding ſhe 
was much delighted. Some of Mr. Berkeley's intimates 

among the ſtudents laughed at him, ſaying, © Now, Berke- 
« ley, you have lain out a night without leave.” 


The great Charles Leſlie, the famous controverſial writer, 
uſed to ſay of Mr. Berkeley's maternal great-grandfather, 
the celebrated Francis Cherry, Eſquire, of Shotteſbrooke 
Heuſe, in Berkſhire, that he believed him to have the moſt 
accurate, the ſoundeſt judgement, that God had, in theſe 
latter days, beſtowed on man. A multitude of inſtances 
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might be adduced to prove, that although Mr. Berkeley in- 


herited but little of Mr. Cherry's immenſe fortune, he cer- 
tainly did of a better portion than money. 


Mr. Berkeley, on his return from his highland tour, told 
his family, that he might, he believed, have lived ſeven 
years there, on the merits of the ring ſent by the old Che- 
valier de St. George to Mr. Cherry, when he ſent Mr. Leſ- 
lie, at his own expence, to Rome, to try to convert him 
from Popery. Mr. Leſlie wrote Mr. Cherry word from 
Rome, that an attempt to make the ſun riſe in the WzsT 
would be equally ſucceſsful. 


| Mr. Berkeley faid, © He felt a little aſhamed, that the 
„ ring ſhould be /o well known in the Highlands, and that 
© he, the preſumptive heir to it, had never ſeen it more than 
«+ once or twice in his life.” He requeſted his · Mother and 
Aunt to gratify him with a fight of it, that he might be 
able in future to give a better account of the famous relic. 


It has been already obſerved *, that one of Mr. Berkeley's 
friends uſed to tell him, that he was as extraordinarily de- 
« ſcended by his Mother's ſide +, as he was nobiy by his Fa- 
« ther's, moſt of his maternal grandſires having had ſomething 


* See before, p. xix. 


+ William Cherry, Eſquire, known by the name of the Great Lawyer, ſon 
of Sir Francis Cherry, eſteemed the acuteſt counſellor of his time, as the 2 
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remarkable about them.” If Mr. Berkeley had any pride; 
when a man, which had not been eradicated in 'his child- 
hood by the inceſſant pains raken to eradicate it, it was 
what is called, I think, very erroneouſly, family pride; for 


Earl of Clarendon bears teſtimony in his Papers and Letters publiſhed by Pow- 
ney about thirty years ago. In one of the letters he ſays, I have had the opi- 
nion of the attorney and ſolicitor general on my cauſe ; but I cannot reft ſatif- 
ce fied till I hear what old Cherry ſays about it.” Mr. Cherry was at law with 
King James when he fled. A confiderable part of Shotteſbrooke eftate lies in 
Windſor Foreſt. Mr. Cherry had planted ſome young trees, and was inclofing 
them. The King rode by, and aſked the labourer, ** Who bid him do it.” 
He anſwered, © My Maſter, pleaſe your Majefty.” It does not pleafe me,” 
replied the King; and I order you to throw up the incloſure directly.“ He 
did ſo. Mr. Cherry's old ſteward informed his Maſter immediately of it; 

who ordered that the ſame labourer ſhould directly ſet about incloſing it again. 

The next hunting-morning his Majeſty found him at work, and aſked, © How 
« he dared to do what he had forbidden him to do?” He replied, His Maſ- 
te ter had ordered it.” The King commanded him to undo his work at his 
peril; which the poor fellow did; and Mr. Cherry, who when in the country 
acted as a juſtice of the peace, committed him to Reading gaol, and com- 
menced a ſuit againſt the King. Luckily for this poor man, he could not only 
read, but write; being clerk of the pariſh of White Waltham, where, and in 
many ſurrounding pariſhes, Mr. Cherry had large farms, and always found and 
made his tenants find work for the induſtrious labourers. W hen the poor inno- 
cent culprit reached the gaol, he wrote a long and intereſting letter to the King, 
telling his Majeſty, that as his good old Maſter had now turned him off from his 
work for obeying him, he hoped his Majeſty would be pleaſed, in his confide- 
ration, to ſend him ſome money to keep him comfortably in gaol ; and, after 
much more curious matter, ſubſcribed himſelf © his Majeſty's poor, pitiful, 
patient, lamentable ſervant, Joun Hons.” This letter reached the King 
about three weeks before he left the kingdom, when Mr. Cherry immediately 
liberated honeſt John, and took care that he had every comfort during his im- 
priſonment ; Mr. Cherry having ſent the man to gaol only to teach the Mo- 
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one certainly may feel grateful to God, that one's Father 
was not a Tinker, but a Gentleman, without deſpiſing thoſe 
of very low extraction, if they are not © beggars ſet on horſe- 
« back, riding to the . Mr. Berkeley uſed to ſay, 


narch what he might ot do. Mr. Berkeley had for ſome years been writing a 
treatiſe on The Prerogatives of the Crown ;” and one volume was ready for the 
preſs at the time of his death. How far he would have approved his anceſtor's 
conduct in this matter is uncertain. This tranſaction is ſomewhat differently 
told in the old ballad of The King and Mr. Cherry.“ This gentleman was 
killed by the overturning of his chariot as he was going down a hill in Kent, 
near the ſeat of the grandfather of the late worthy Sir Sidney Stafford Smythe, 
by whom, and his lady, every humane, amiable attention was paid him that 
his deſperate fituation would admit of. His death was the more to be lamented 
by his excellent ſon, as, on the coroner's inqueſt, it appeared to have happened 
through roguery, the verdict being, Killed by the footboard having been mended 
4c with old ruſty nails.” On going down the hill, the coachman of courſe preſſing 
more on the footboard than on even ground, it gave way, and he fell down 
among the horſes; who immediately ran away in half a dozen different direc- 
tions, threw off the poſtillion, and broke the chariot entirely to pieces. When 
they ſtopped, 1t was a quarter of an hour before Mr. Cherry's valet de chambre; 
who was attending his Maſter on horſeback, could diſcover life either in his 
Maſter, Mr. Partridge, of the Hle of Ely, to-whom Mr. Cherry was guardian; 
or any of the ſervants. The moment he found his Maſter was not dead, he 
rode off to town, to carry down the Queen's ſerjeant- ſurgeon, and ſent off from 
London an expreſs to Mr. Cherry at Shotteſbrooke. On the arrival of the 
furgeon, he aſked Mr. Cherry, Where he felt pain?” He replied, ** Ah! 
“Sir! where do I not feel pain?“ A piece of the plate glaſs of the chariot was 
taken out of his head as large as the palm of a man's hand. Mr. Cherry lived 
only four days after the accident, the ſurgeon ſaying; He is the nobleſt ruin 
J ever ſaw, I never beheld' fuch a man of eighty-three : but for this ac- 
e cident, he would probably have attained to the age of old Parr.“ Mr. Cherry's 
ſtrength of body and mind were equal at eighty-three to what they were at 
thirty-three. This account of Mr. Cherry's death, and Mr. Partridge's- almoſt 
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« Any monarch may make any man noble, but he cannot 
« beſtow on him a long train of coronetted anceſtors : that 
« belongs only to the King of kings, who was, as I think, 
«graciouſly pleaſed to cauſe me to be born the ſon of Dr. 
„Berkeley, rather than the fon of Tom Smith, wy Fa- 


„ ther's butcher.” 


It is impoſſible for the Writer of this Preface not to pay. 
a ſmall tribute of gratitude to the memory of that uncom- 
monly judicious, amiable, young gentleman, the late Me- 
redith Price, Junior, Eſquire ; to whoſe wiſdom, prudence, 
and humanity, before either had completed his twentieth 


miraculous eſcape, is very differently and very erroneouſly related in a work 
printed about ſeventy years ago, by a gentleman of fortune in Devonſhire. 
Mr. Cherry's lady's father, John Whitefizld, Eſquire, of Ives Place, near 
Maidenhead, was thrown from his horſe, and drowned in the 'Thames, when 
taking an airing one evening near his own houſe, at an advanced age. Mr. 
Berkeley's Mother's paternal grandfather was killed by a fall from his horſe, 
as he was riding one morning near his own houſe, at the age of eighty-one. 
The lady of the celebrated Francis Cherry, Eſquire, the patron of Thomas 
Hearne, one of his under-footmen, was the eldeſt of the five co-heireſſes of 
Jobn Finch, Eſquire, of Fienes Court, Berks. In the cloaths of this gentle- 
man was King Charles the Second dreſſed, when he eſcaped with Lady Jane 
Lane. Oh! ſhame to royal gratitude, that this lady was not made a Ducheſs, 
to deſcend to her heirs female as well as male. He uſed to ſay, that he had 
„ worn Mr. Finch's old cloaths;” Mr. Finch, having gone down a few weeks 
before, to marry the beautiful rich heireſs of Sir John Chapman, aged fifteen. 
An exquiſitely fine very ſmall miniature of this Lady, by Pettitote, is in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Mr. Monck Berkeley's Aunt, Mrs. Frinſham ; it baving been pre- 
ſented to her, by Mr. Berkeley's Mother, at Mrs. Berkeley's marriage. 
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year, Mr. Berkeley owed that he was not either a murderer 
or murdered. During their reſidence at the univerſity of 
St. Andrew's, Mr. Berkeley was one day attacked by Mr. 
G , a ſtudent, (he was not a Scotchman, ) for an. af- 
front that he /uppo/ed Mr. Berkeley had offered to the fame 
of a Diſtiller's daughter, who reſided near St. Andrew's, to 
whom, or to whole father's table, Mr. G- paid great 
attention. Mr. Berkeley defended himſelf by declaring, 
that, * ſo far from ſpeaking ſlightingly of the young wo- 
** man, he had never even 7zhought ſlightingly of her.” Mr. 
G brutally ſaid. You fay fo, becauſe you are a cow- 
« ard, and are afraid to fight.” This Mr, Berkeley re- 
ceived very calmly, replying, © , thoſe who nn 
„ known me through life will never ſay that of me.“ 

(When a youth, it uſed to be ſaid of Mr. Berkeley, He 
fears n0tbing but God and his own Mother.”) Mr. G 
then proceeded, * I may ſay whatever I pleaſe to you ; "i 
you dare not challenge me, through fear of your Mother's 
« difpleaſure. She never would forgive you if you fought 
«a duel.” This daſtardly vaur-rien was miſtaken ; for, 
Mrs. Berkeley's horror of thoſe wre/ched parents who can 
eaſt off a child for Ax y crime that fallen man or woman 
can commit * was ſo ſtrong, that, from Mr. Berkeley's age 


The very idea of caſting off, or deſerting any creature that one has been 
the means of bringing into this world—leaving them entirely to the air, and 
the prince of the power of the air—is replete with horror. That it is not like 


our heavenly Father, ALL muſt ſee and feel. 
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of fifteen, his Mother uſed frequently to ſay to him, May 


God give you grace to grow up an excellent honeſt wor- 


_ * thy, young man; but always remember, that there is 0 


crime you can commit that ſhall ever make ne deſert 


you; and if you ſhould become extravagant, whilſt ever 


+ I have a guinea you ſhall have eighteen ſhillings of it; 
and I am ſure, whilſt ever you have one, you would 


give me twenty out of it.“ Mr. G—— might with 


equal juſtice have added, your Father ;” for, Dr. Berke- 


ley's * horror of that BarBAROUs cuſtom of duelling was 
at leaſt equal to Mrs. Berkeley's, although he might 
not perhaps ſo frequently deſcant upon the ſubject. This 


laſt outrage was too much for Mr. Berkeley. It rouſed 
all the noble blood of the Berkeleys in his veins.” He 


left the room, went home, immediately retired to his 


apartment, wrote, and ſent the challenge. His next care 


was to pitch upon a ſecond. He determined it ſhould not 
be his dear friend Mr. L , leſt it ſhould embroil 
him with his excellent noble Father Lord ———. That 
young gentleman uſed to ſay to Dr. Berkeley, I do not 
„know how to forgive Berkeley's not calling upon me on 
e that occaſion, I who have received ſo many amiable, kind 


* On the matter becoming public, Dr. Berkeley ſaid to his ſon, ©* You 


“ ought to have cut the matter ſhort, by ſaying, that let his father have gotten 


« any ſum by , It was certainly beneath your dignity as a gentleman to 
fight with the ſon of , and not have degraded yourſelf by ſending a 
ce challenge to the ſon of G——.” Dr. Berkeley and his Father the Biſhop, 
both felt pleaſure, without pride, in their very antient noble deſcent. 
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<< attentions from him and his family.” Mr. Berkeley went 
to a gentleman, one. of his companions at Eton, to whom 
he had been particularly attached from twelve years old, 
and who had manifold more obligations than Mr. L— 3 
he was many months an inmate at Dr. Berkeley's. On 
Mr. Berkeley's requeſting him to attend him the next 
morning, he hummed a little while, and at length ftam- 
mered out, That he was afraid whether or no his apa 
might approve of it; ſo begged his dear Berkeley would 
* excuſe him.” Why his Father ſhonld diſapprove it, 
puzzled all who knew his character: it could not be on ac- 
count of breaking God's holy law; for, Mr. ——— would 
become wretched if he ſuppoſed any body ſuſpected him of 
LEE m God: indeed the conduct of this ine Mr. 

—— towards his lady and children has evidently proved 
it. The deſcription of Mr. - in ——ſhie, where 
his great eſtate lies, is a kh The firſt time you are in 
„% company with him, you are charmed; the ſecond, you 
like him much leſs; and the hd, you long to kick him 
out of the room as he deſerves. Mr. Berkeley reſolved 
not to call on any friend, Engliſh or Scottiſh, whaſe for- 
tunes it might injure, the certain confequence being expul- 
ſion from the univerſity ; went to Mr. Price, who owed no 
obligation of any ſort, except permiſſion to attend the ſer- 
vice of the Church of England at Dr. Berkeley's private 
chapel; and of courſe being ſometimes invited to 2 din- 
ner, ſapper, or dance, in common with other Eagliſh 
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and Scottiſh young gentlemen. Mr. Price inſtantly replied, 
„He was entirely at Mr. Berkeley's ſervice; but hoped 
the matter might be accommodated without fighting.” 
Mr. Berkeley aſſured him, rat was impoſyible.” They 
therefore proceeded to the place, where this wiſe young 
gentleman again urged the matter ſo ſenſibly, fo eloquently, 
that Mr. G—— offered to make any ſubmiſſion that Mr. 
Berkeley ſhould require. Mr. Berkeley from his infancy, 
although a little fury, was ſurely the moſt ready to pardon 
of all the fallen children of Adam; inſomuch that his Mo- 
ther uſed to ſay, That if any one murdered him, and he 
lived only three minutes, he would freely forgive them ;” 
conſtantly adding, Alas | he does not inherit that from 
« 272.” Mr. Berkeley, however, was ſo exaſperated at the 
brutal raſcality of, I may ſay whatever I pleaſe, for you 
* DARE not fight,” &c. that for once he appeared inexora- 
ble. The ground was meaſured, the piſtols were delivered, 
and the ſwords laid ready, when Mr. Price, inſtead of 
giving the word to fire, ſtepped in between the combatants, 
and fo wifely, ſo pathetically conjured Mr. Berkeley to ac- 
cept Mr. G——'s offers of making every ſubmiſſion, that, 
at length, Mr. Berkeley, with his wonted ſweetneſs, threw 
away his piſtol, and ſaid, Well, G you ſhall beg 
my pardon in no other way than ſaying, in Mr. Price's 
« preſence, before the gentlemen in whoſe company you 
« inſulted me, that you are ſorry you provoked me.” 80 
this frightful affair ended. But nat the gratitude of Mr. 
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Berkeley and his parents. Providence had placed Mr. 
Price in a ſituation to render other return than polite and 
friendly attentions out of the queſtion. When Mr. Price 


went to France, they felt unfeigned pleaſure in giving him 
letters of introduction to feveral very worthy French' fami- 
lies with whom they were intimate, which rendered his 
ſcjour in that once delightful country very pleaſant. May 


that amiable young gentleman be now rejoicing in one full 
PO" 


It may, perhaps, be aſked by ſome, With all theſe 
** amiable qualities, and great virtues, had Mr. Berkeley 
* no vices? Alas! yes. Mr. Berkeley fell, as David 
fell *—as Solomon fell; —but, with them, he received grace 


There is no hiſtory through the whole Bible that affords more diverſion to 
the pert, ignorant, young ſucking Atheiſt, than the lamentable fall of David. 
But let ſuch poor wits remember what God ſays to David by Nathan, Becauſe 
ce by this deed thou haſt given great occaſion to the enemies of the Lord to blaſ- 
ce pheme,” &c, God foreſaw the wit of theſe geniuſes ; but let them remember 
the title beſtowed on them, The enemies of the Lord; for the friends of Ty 
muſt ever feel for the ſubſequent ſufferings of David through the whole remain- 
der of his life. His children, guilty of inceſt, murder, hogrrd deceit, and te- 
bellion, puniſhed him even to his extreme old age. 


It is impoſſible here to avoid relating an anecdote of Mr. Berkeley's celebrated 
learned grandfather. 


Biſhop Berkeley, walking down Pall Mall, with his darling friend Biſhop 
Benſon (whom he uſed to call Titus, the delight of human kind,“) there 
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to repent, and mercy to conſole his throughly humbled, 
penitent, contrite ſpirit. Mr. Berkeley had not ſufficiently 
attended to that admonition of the Wiſe King. Uſe not 


„much the company of a woman that is a finger.” Mr. 
Berkeley's enthuſiaftic love of muſic drew him into the 


rufhed out of the Star and Garter four or five very witty bucks of that day. One 
exclaimed, ** A- brace of Biſhops!” (the biſhops then wore purple coats:) let 
us put them up.” Biſhop Benſon, being a much lighter man than Biſhop 
Berkeley, inſtantly ran off to the oppoſite ſide of the way. The Wits immedi- 
ately made a circle, and incloſed poor Biſhop Berkeley, whom they thus w1it- 
tily accoſted, Pray, my Lord, what does your Lordſhip: think of King Da- 
« vid? David loved a. pretty girl, my Lord.” Gentlemen, I think that 
King David was a very great finer, as you and T are; but God ge him grace 
« to repent of his fin, as, I. ſincerely hape, he will to You and ms.” They all 
flank off, like pitiful fools, excepting one, who ſaid, 1 humbly, heartily beg 
cc your Lordſhip's pardon.” 


The fame very ready and pointed wit Mr. Berkeley ſhewed on a dif- 
ferent occafion. When introduced to the late Lord Mansfield by his Lord- 
ſhip's defire, he eyed him about half a minute; when Mr. Berkeley expected 
him to ſay, what many lords and learned men had often ſaid to him, that 
© they were happy to ſee the grandſon of their excellent old Friend,” Lord 
Mansfield faid, 
To Berkeley every virtue _—_ heaven.” 
Mr. Berkeley inſtantly replied, 


«© How ſweet an Ovid was in Murray loſt.” 


Lord Mansfield faid, * You are, Sir, a very polite young gentleman, indeed. 
« Aye, Sir, Mr. Pope was very partial to me;” took Berkeley under the 
arm, and walked off with him. All Tunbridge talked of Mr. Berkeley's ready 
wit. Some of Mr. Berkeley's friends, on hearing it, ſaid to him, Berkeley, 
< we are afraid the old Prelate was a Foreſtaller, and has left none of theſe 
«© VIRTUES to you.“ 
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| ſnares of the celebrated Mrs.. His delight in real 
ſterling wit cauſed him to fall into the deep ditch” long 
digging for him by Lady —<—. From both it pleaſed 
the great mxrcy of God to reſcue him. For more than 
four years before his death, his lovely ſpirit was ſupplicating 
for that pardon promiſed by our all-gracious Redeemer to 
ALL who turn to him in faith“ Him that cometh unto 
„uE I will in no wile caſt out. Mr. Berkeley, reflecting 
on his thoroughly pious education and many other advan- 
tages, conſidered himſelf as a much greater ſinner than any 
of his young friends, who had not been ſo favoured by 
Providence, could poſſibly be. But it pleaſed the God of 
Mercy to ſpeak peace to his wounded ſpirit; I have 
heard thy prayer; I have ſeen thy tears, Ifaiah xxxviii. 
5; and, for ſome weeks before his death, to pour the balm 
of perfect peace into his dear wounded ſpirit, and moſt gra- 
ciouſly to lift up the light of his reconciled countenance 
upon him.“ 


Mr. Berkeley had too ſtrong an underſtanding not to be- 
lieve with his who/e heart and mind the truths, the 4/2gzd 
truths, revealed in the Goſpel of Peace. He was blefled 
with an Bon, mind, as has been ſaid of a very great man 
ſtill living, as much Mr. Berkeley's ſuperior in years as in 
rank. His Lordſhip is 20 honeſt to endeavour to warp 
«+ the Goſpel to his life, and he fee/s every day that they are 
« at war; which makes him ſo ill-tempered, with a won- 
« derfully amiable nature; ever a&/ng the kindeſt things, 
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«ever eating the rougheſt.” There Mr. Berkeley reſem- 


pled not the noble Peer; for he was never known from a 


child to ſay a diſobliging thing to any one. So attached to 
him was every-ſervant he ever had from the age of ſeven- 
teen, as that, to uſe a common phraſe, © they would have 
gone through fire and water for him:“ even the poor 
creature whom he took from his Grace of Bedford, after 
his beloved Scotch ſervant married—who now lives moſt 
happily with a much beloved, honoured, and reſpected re- 
lation of Mr. Berkeley's, the polite, the accompliſhed, the 
learned Sir Francis Lumm, Baronet ; for whoſe kind, un- 


wearied, watchful, attentions to Mr. Berkeley, from his 


firſt return to England, Mr. Berkeley, his Father, and Mo- 
ther, ever felt, the ſurvivor ſtill feels, the deepeſt gratitude— 


this poor creature one night robbed Mr. Berkeley in the 
Temple. On his being preſſed to appear againſt him, he 


abſolutely refuſed. When ſtrongly urged that it was right, 
he replied, * It 247 be ſo, to be ſure, to hang a poor devil, 
who might have murdered me; for we were in the cham- 
bers alone, and he only took my watch and a few gui- 
„ neas. No, I hope he may live to repent. Poor crea- 


ture! I am ſure I will never appear againſt him: I wiſh 
I could appear for him.” 


The preſent Earl of E——, when a very young man, 


was robbed on Saliſbury Plain by the famous Dumas, after- 
wards executed at Oxford. His Lordſhip, with the uſual 
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ſpirit of nineteen, was reſolved not to be robbed. Dumas 
demanded his watch and money. Out ſprang his Lordſhip : 
down jumped Dumas : Lord P——, as he then was, at- 
tempted to fire; his piſtol would not go off. He threw it 
down, and had recourſe to the ſecond, which likewiſe 
flaſhed in the pan. Dumas then faid, «© Sir, you are in 
my power: you will be pleaſed to give me your watch 
„and money.” The requeſt was complied with. In a 
ſhort time Dumas was taken, committed to Fiſherton gaol, 
and tried. Lord P was ſubpœnaed to appear. His 
Lordſhip's purſe was produced. He ſaid, He could not 
* ſay that was his purſe.” Then the watch: his Lordſhip 
could not ſay the watch was his. The ſeals, arms, creſt, 
&c. were produced; but his Lordſhip faid, It was im- 
« poſſible for him to wear to them.” On being aſked by 
his friends, when he came out of court, if he had 7% his 
« ge, not to know his own arms, creſt,” &c. he nobly re- 
plied, © Know them ? to be ſure I do. But do you think 
« ] would take away the life of a poor diſtreſſed creature, 
« who had my life in his power, and would not hurt a hair 
« of my head?” It was immediately ſaid that Lord | 
was become a Methodiſt—an high compliment furely to 
the Methodiſts. It is not likely that a. follower of that arch- 
hypocrite, John Weſley, ſhould have acted thus, unleſs 
ſome pelf or plunder was to be obtained thereby; at leaſt 
if they reſembled their wretched leader, whoſe practice was 
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to fleece the rich, to feather, nei feather, harlots and 
rogues. Witneſs poor Mr. and Mrs. G——ths, of C— , 
who, were induced to turn their houfe into a kind of Lock 
Hoſpital, until they had no houſe left in which to ſhelter 
their aged heads, only a two pair of ſtairs lodging in Lon- 
don. On their firſt acquaintance with the zEaLovs apoſtle 
of they kept a carriage, and a pair of good horſes 
to draw it, a coachman, footman, and ſeveral female ſer- 
vants. A few years reduced them to the fituation above 
deſcribed. A letter written by Mrs. ee ee from the 
London garret, to a lady at C , deſcribing their ſuf- 
ferings, was ſufficient to have diſtrefled any hearer of it. 
But it was of a piece with his fetting Mits B——t, with 
fifty thouſand pounds, to waſh her own linen, that young 
harlots might be healed of their bodily diſeaſes, and dreſſed 
out to draw in poor deluded young men to marry them. 
One of the nymphs thus reftored to health at Mrs. 
G——ths's was actually married to a perſon in London, 
who tettled on her a jointure of three hundred pounds per 
annum. Such were the good works of John Weſley ! 
May his followers ceaſe to praftiſe them! One does not 
find them recommended in Seripture. St. Paul ſays, 
Charge them that are rich, that they be ready to diſtri- 
«+ bute, willing to communicate,” &c. ; not turn themſelves 
into waſher- women, and retire to garrets, with their poor, 
blind, lame, deluded huſbands, as did Mrs. G——. 
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But to return. To ſay that Mr. Berkeley's ſervants 
loved him, is too feeble an expreſſion. His own, and the 
ſervants of his Father's family, in general old in his ſervice, 
almoſt idolized him. His generofity, his condeſcending 
goodneſs to the meaneſt ſervant! in the houſe, was ſo en- 
gaging, that joy enlivened every countenance whenever he 
viſited at his Father's: He had been very early taught, 
that, although it had pleaſed Providence to place him in a 
different ſtation of life from his Father's ſervants, yet that 
he muſt ever treat them with kind civility. He and his 
brother were always made, whilſt children, to take off their 
hat to the loweft peaſant and waſher-woman who paſſed 
them in the village: and ſo habitual was it to Mr. Berkeley 
to be. © courteous to all men,” that when he gave orders to 
his ſervant, 'a ſtranger to him would not have ſuppoſed he 
had been ſpeaking to his own domeſtic ; yet, wonderful to 
relate, he had one ſervant, who actually had a defire to 
lie in wait to murder him: but he was an Italian R. This 
may be a warning to Englith and Iriſh gentlemen to be leſs 
fond of foreign ſervants. Mr. Berkeley, wanting a ſervant 
at a time when few were in London; a perſon who owed 
Mr. Berkeley much gratitude earneſtly recommended this 
villain. Mr. Berkeley objected, wiſhing either an Engliſh 
or Scotchman ; always thinking it wrong to employ fo- 
reigners to the detriment of our own countrymen, he how- 
ever yielded. Dr. Berkeley, at his return from viſiting 
his ſon in town, ſaid to Mrs. Berkeley, I think your ſon 


* See above, p. xxxvii. 
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<« ſeems to have got a Devil in the form of a fine tall fel- 
« Jow.” What does he do?“ Nothing, I: believe. 
But ſuch a pair of diabolical eyes I never ſaw before in 
« my life.” Mrs. Berkeley, ever anxious for her idol, wrote 
to her ſon, who, with his ufual benignity, replied, © The 
„poor fellow, to be ſure, is not handſome; nor has he a 
very benign countenance ; which made my Father think 
him diabolical: but he does every thing that I _ 

Es he is not like Ritchic, or M*Nicol.” 


When Mr. Berkeley was once ordered to the fea, a day 
or or two before he ſet out, accompanied by his excellent 
unwearied friend H. Grimfton, Eſquire, he told this fer- 
vant, that, as he wiſhed to lounge and change his poſ- 
ture frequently, and as he could not accommodate 
« three in the chaiſe, it being ſummer time, he ſhould 
„go down on the top of the coach.” This Signor re- 
ſented, as /uch an indignity, that, on his arrival, he 
utterly refuſed to act at all; ſo that, but for Mr. Grim- 
ſton's ſervant, Mr. Berkeley muſt have been . exceed- 
ingly diftrefled. His ill humour increaſing daily, Mr. 
Berkeley at length diſcharged him without the leaſt anger 
or reproach. The ſweetneſs of his nature never ſuffered 
his anger to riſe againft an inferior. My fuperiors, he uſed 
ever to ſay, ſhall feel it if 7bey treat me improperly. This 
wretch, inftead of returning to London the next morning, 
ſtayed the whole of the next day, and when he did ſet off, 
ſaid, He had waited all that day to murder his maſter, 
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„but he found it was in vain, for that he kept cloſe.” It 
providentially happened, that Mr. Berkeley's horſe had 
picked up a nail, and he could not ride into the country, 
as was his conſtant cuſtom, to drink milk from the cow, 
morning and evening ; neither did he go to the library or 
rooms that day; which Mr. Berkeley, when mentioning it, 
looked upon as the mercy of an all-gracious, over-ruling, 
particular Providence, in which he ever believed, ever 
traſted, and was never diſappointed. Mr. Berkeley, not 
having any Italian blood in his veins, could form no 1dea 
of this villain's ſpirit of revenge. He was immediately re- 
placed by a very worthy honeſt Engliſhman, Mr. William 
Morfey, for whoſe attentive, inceflant care Mr. Berkeley 
felt himfelf ſo much indebted, that ſome little time before 
his lamented death, he requeſted of his Father and Mother, 
that he might remain in their family as long as ſervice 
* ſhould be agreeable to him,” although he had a compe- 
tency without it. 


It is almoſt impoſſible to avoid relating here a little 
cireumſtance, that will ſhew the contraſt between the En- 
gliſhman and the Italian. For ſome time before Mr. Berke- 
ley's diſſolution, finding himſelf unable to ſit up through 
the day, he roſe not until after the family had dined, that 
he might enjoy the ſociety of his friends in the afternoon. 
He conftantly diſmiſſed his ſervant to eat his dinner in com- 
fort, ordering him not to hurry himſelf, and not to return 
until he rang his bell. One day his bell rang, and Mr. 
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Berkeley's Mother, conceiving that the ' ſervant had not 
dined, went to the top of the kitchen ſtairs, and told the 
fervant, ſhe would go up and ſee what his Maſter wanted, 
and if ſhe could not get it, ring for him. He replied, 
No, Madam, I muſt go myſelf.” The houſekeeper and 
the other ſervants urged him to ſtay, ſaying, You have 
+ but one ſingle mouthful to finiſh; do pray eat it; Mr. 
6 Berkeley is never impatient, he will wait.” He rephed; 
No; I Till not lay to eat it. His Mother once recom- 
mending to his care a moſt affectionate, tender-hearted 
ſervant, her old houſekeeper, who came into the family 
when Mr. Berkeley was a lad, to keep in his family, if it 
pleaſed God to ſpare him to ſettle ; he lifted up his fine 
eyes, and replied, in the tendereſt tone of voice, My 
++ deareſt Mother, there is no occaſion for you to recom- 
mend Mrs. Marſh to ne.. When Mr. Berkeley's ex- 
quiſitely fine picture, preſented to his Mother by his 
beloved friend Mr. Peters, arrived at Dr. Berkeley's, this 
amiable-hearted woman haſtened to aſſiſt at the unpacking 
it, and, on ſeeing it, ſunk motionleſs upon it. Heartfelt grati- 
tude forces the Writer of this Preface to celebrate the inceſſant 
unwearied attention of the two above named ſervants, as 
allo of the very worthy Mrs. Jane Godwin, who has for 
many years been the happy domeſtic of Mr. Berkeley's in- 
comparably. kind, generous, excellent Aunt, Mrs. Frin- 
ſham, for the delightful alacrity, and unwearied afliduity, 
with which they endeavoured inceflantly to alleviate Mr. 
Berkeley's intolerable, all but inſupportable, bodily ſufferings, 
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as indeed did every other ſervant in the family: for all 
which ſufferings Mr. Berkeley repeatedly returned hearty 
thanks to God, frequently ſaying to his Mother, I would 
not have been without them for all this world has to 
„give, as, I am perſuaded, nothing ſhort of what I have 
« ſuffered could have brought me, as I ought, to come to 
*« Chriſt.” Such univerſal benevolence may tempt the poſ- 
ſeſſor to feel leſs need of the atonement. 


It is impoſſible to omit here my moſt grateful acknow- 
ledgements to many amiable-hearted perſons in the inferior 
ſtations in life, to whom Mr. Berkeley was only known by 
his almoſt divine philanthropy, and by his ſevere ſufferings — 
at Haſtings, at Dover, and at Cheltenham—who ſeemed to 
vie with each other, who ſhould be moſt active in endeavour- 
ing to lighten the diſtreſs of a poor miſerable ſtomach, that 
for many months regurgitated every delicacy of every kind *. 
Perſons are often puniſhed in kind. —+* By what things a 
man ſinneth, by the ſame alſo ſhall he be tormented,” 


ſpeaks the Scripture. 


* Mr. Berkeley frequently, for days together, did not retain” any thing 
taken into his ſtomach for one minute; which occaſioned one of the moſt emi- 
nent Phyſicians to pronounce poſitively, that the paflage into the ftomach was 
ſtopped, and muſt be opened by a method known to medical gentlemen, 'This 
was not the caſe ; as ſometimes, for two or three days ſucceſſively, plainly ap- 
peared, Mr. Berkeley was one of the moſt temperate of men, never, from 
the. age of fifteen, taſting a morſel of any food between his meals; no ſand- 
wich; no ſoup; nor any thing elſe, even if he did net dine until fix o'clock ; 
and very rarely ate any ſupper when he dined at the old-faſhioned hour of three 


at his Father's houſe. 
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Mr. Berkeley never was an epicure a moment of his life ; 
frequently, when the family dined out, and he did not 
chooſe to accompany them, Mrs. Berkeley would aſk him, 
What ſhe ſhould order for his dinner?“ His conftant re- 
ply was, Oh! my dear Madam, whatever they have in 
the fervants' hall will do for me.” But, my dear, they 
have not any thing yet ordered.” © Well, then, if it is 
«+ quite convenient, a neck of mutton and broth, and ſuet 
„ dumplings, and turnips ;” of which he conſtantly ate the 
abſolute ſcrag ; which often occaſioned his mother's telling 

him, However you may torment your wife, if ever you 
++ marry, it will not be as an epicure.” 


Mr. Berkeley wiſhed exceedingly to have gone to Dover 
immediately, on his being ordered the third time to the 
ſea, that, together with ſea bathing, he might have enjoyed 

the delightful ſociety of his old, his beloved, his fincerely 
reſpected friends, the excellent Sir Robert and Lady Lau- 
rie, and their throughly amiable ſon and daughter; but 
his father wiſhed him to make choice of Haſtings 3' and Mr. 
Berkeley was the 297 obedient of ſons. As the autumn 
advanced, the want of a warm fea-bath obliged him to quit 
Haſtings, and he repaired to Dover, ' accompanied by his 
excellent relation above named, Mrs. Frinſham ; where he 
received ſuch amiable, ſuch inceflant attentions, from the 
lovely family of Laurie, the angelic Mrs. Firebrace, and 
the very worthy Mrs. and Miſs Payne—although it were 
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impoſſible, even if poſſeſſed of the mines of Peru and 
Mexico, to repay their kindneſs, yet muſt it ever be, whilſt 
poſſeſſed of life, regiſtered in the retentive grateful memory 
of the Editor; and may Hz who rewardeth every one ac- 
cording to, although not for, their good works, reward theſe 
amiable friends an hundred, a thouſand fold, in TI xk, and 
through the countleſs ages of ETRERNITV, is a prayer offered 
daily at the throne of that God who hears and anfwers prayer, 
as is often happily experienced by thoſe who believe and 
truſt His gracious promiles, revealed in the Holy Scriptures. 
The mention of theſe particular kind, old, intimate friends 
of Mr. Berkeley and his family, does not prevent the 
Writer from feeling the ſincereſt gratitude to numberleſs 
other of the wonderfully amiable inhabitauts of Dover, 
who, high and low, ſeemed to ſtudy who ſhould be moſt 
forward in thewing every pelſible attention to Mr. Berkeley, 
fo much as frequently at this time to occaſion the above 
named worthy domeſtics to ſay, they never faw fuch de- 
++ lightful people as the inhabitants of Dover.” It has been 
repeatedly afferted many years ago by the Writer, who 
has often bathed in the ſea at Dover, that the inhabitants, 
even the very loweſt ranks, were certainly the moſt cour- 
teous people in Europe, and attributed it to their vicinity 
to their once amiable, delightfully courteous neighbours. 

on the other ſide of the water. The ſtreets of Dover are 
narrow, of courſe the pavement cannot be wide; and 1o 
very attentive are they, that you never ſee an inferior 
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take the wall of a ſuperior, or a charity-ſchool child of an 
elder perſon. If, looking on the other fide, a bricklayer's 
-labourer in a leathern apron ſtumble on any lady or gentle- 
man, he inſtantly ſteps off the narrow pavement with, I 
* aſk your pardon, Sir, or Madam, for not ſeeing you 
were coming.“ Mr. Berkeley's father uſed to ſay, They 
remind me of the days of my youth, ſpent in Ireland, 
„where the inferior people are moſt remarkably reſpectful 
to their ſuperiors.” 


It would be a vain effort to attempt doing juſtice to Mr. 
Berkeley's gratitude to the excellent Mr. Brydges, of 
Wootton Court, and his accompliſhed lady ; at Dover, at 
the time Mr. Berkeley was there. He uſed to exclaim, 
„How often have they driven over to Wootton Court, to 
fetch me ſome fine fruit, as if I had been only brother 
to both.” Fruit fit to eat, indeed any fruit, cannot be 
procured for any ſum at Dover: and on fruit, ſweetmeats, 
and old hock, did Mr. Berkeley long ſubfiſt. After his ar- 
rival at Cheltenham, how many fervent prayers did he pour 
forth to the Almighty, to reward the throughly amuable 
relations of his Mother, Sir John and Lady Guiſe; when a 
ſervant arrived loaded with the fine fruits of Highnam Court, 
as alſo the amiable highly reſpected old friend of his Mo- 
ther, Mr. De la Bere, of Cheltenham, in whoſe pleaſing 
converſation Mr. Berkeley much delighted, during the few 
weeks of his lite after his arrival at Cheltenham ; whither 
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he went, in compliance with the wifhes: of his Mother, to 

enjoy the advice of the celebrated Dr. Cheſtern, of Glou- 
ceſter. But, alas! Mr. Berkeley fell a victim to duty ! He 
had for near two years before been under the hands of an hy- 
pocritical 10 voRamvus *, in whom his Father placed great 


*The Editor wiſhes for the pen of a Johnſon, or a Burke, to endeavour to 
do juſtice to her gratitude: to that moſt amiable of men, her reſpected friend, 
William Sharp, Eſquire, of Fulham, who: having, as it appeared, wrenched 
himſelf from his patients, from his extenſive practice, has the goodneſs to at- 
tend to the maladies of his friends. Dr. Berkeley being from home for a few 
nights, Mrs. Berkeley inſtantly diſpatched a letter to Mr. Sharp, conjuring 
him to permit her Son to wait on him, ſhe being convinced that he was in a 
very dangerous ſituation. The permiſſion was, in the politeſt manner, more 
than granted. Mr. Sharp, moſt amiably writing to Mrs. Berkeley, ſaid, I 
„will not give Mr. Berkeley the trouble of coming to Fulham; but, if he will 
ebe pleaſed to appoint any place, day, and hour, in town, I will punctually 
attend.“ Mr. Berkeley was too well bred, and felt this amiable goodneſs: too 
ſtrongly, to accept it: he ſet out for Fulham; and, on his arrival there, ſent his 
ſervant to beg to know at what hour it would be agreeable to Mr. Sharp to admit 
him. On preſenting to Mr. Sharp. a ſhortletter of introduction from his Mother 
(Mr. Berkeley having never before ſeen him) good Mr. Sharp politely exclaimed, 
from Mrs. Berkeley's letter, Do all I can to reſcue you from the grave, Sir! 
If I had ns friendſhip for Mrs. Berkeley, I would certainly exert all the ſkill 
I am maſter of to reſcue from death the fineſt young gentleman I ever ſaw.” 
Alas, it was too late! That healing art, as divine Hervey ſays of Dr. Ston- 
houſe, to which myſelf and ſo many others have been indebted, failed Here. 
See Meditations among the Tombs. 


On examining Mr. Berkeley, Mr. Sharp exclaimed, Into the hands of what 
ignorant Brute can you have fallen, Sir? Dr. Berkeley reſides within thirty 
© miles of town. I did not conceive that, in theſe days, in the remoteſt village 
„ in England there they had not better medical aid. One fortnight more, and 
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confidence. His Mother ſaw through the wretch ; and what 
added to her anguiſh was, that two, perhaps, as ſkilful me- 
dical men as any in England reſided at the ſame town; 
one of whom always attended Mr. Berkeley's Mother when 
ill, as ſhe frequently declared to Dr. Berkeley that to 7zhe 
third ſhe would not truſt the life of her Angola cat. 


c all the men in the world could not have reſcued you, and a moſt direful'cala- 
© mity muſt have inevitably come upon you.” For ever bleſſed be the mercy 
of God on the great {kill of good Mr. Sharp, and the eminent Surgeon, an el#ve 
of his own for fourteen years, under whoſe care he adviſed Mr. Berkeley to put 
himſelf; that tragical maiming of his fine perſon was averted, although his dear 


life could only be lengthened, not preſerved. 


Some years ago, the late amiable, pious Mrs. Wadham Knatchbull, having a 
diſorder that baffled the {kill of ſeveral very good Canterbury ſurgeons, her excel- 
lent ſon, Wyndham Knatchbull, Eſquire, prevailed on Mr. Sharp to viſit her, after 
he had retired from practice. During his ſtay at the houſe of his excellent rela- 
tion, Dr. Dering, Prebendary of Canterbury, - he very obligingly wrote a pre- 
ſcription for a ſnuff for Mrs. George Berkeley's eyes. To that gentleman's 
great ſkill, when in practice fifteen years before, ſhe, under God, owes it, that, 
after having nurſed a child too long, ſhe has ſtill, through mercy, one eye left, 
to ſcribble her grateful acknowledgement to her kind benefactors, her ſympa- 
thizing friends. Mrs. Berkeley, one-morning, carried the preſcription herſelf 
to Dr. Berkeley's reſpected ſurgeon, Mr. Loftie, deſiring him to make it up 
himſelf, mentioning from whom ſhe had it, acknowledging, as above, that ſhe 
owed to that gentleman's {kill that ſhe had ftill one eye. Mr. Loftie exclaimed, 
Then, Madam, you know Mr. Sharp.” I never in my life beheld [ſuch 
another man. Good God! with what tenderneſs, eaſe, and ſkill, did he did 
perform the operation on Mrs. F.natchbull ! I never, never ſaw his equal. Be- 
« fides, Madam, he is as well-bred a gentleman, as he is an excellent ſur- 
cc geon. 
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God's ways are unſearchiable ; but they are all well or 
dered for his children, who are enabled to feel, as well as 
Jay, © All thy ways are Mercy and Truth,“ &e: Perhaps 
few ſituations have been more diſtreſſing than that of Mr. 
Berkeley's Mother for many weeks. Juſt at the time when 
ſhe ſhould have ſet out to attend her Son at Dover, 
her tenderly beloved Partner was ſeized at Cheltenham 

with a moſt tremendous diſorder, that threatened almoſt 
immediate diſſolution. Every poſt brought more alarming 
accounts from Dover— 


als « Dreadful poſt of obſervation, 
Parker every hour,” 


ſays Dr. Young, when relating his own ſufferings nie 

Lady Betty's laſt illneſs. Her agonies every time the poſt- 
boy's horn notified his arrival may, by thoſe who have 
feeling hearts, be more eaſily imagined than deſcribed, 
and eſpecially as they were obliged to be ſuppreſſed. It, 
however, pleaſed the mercy of God to grant a reprieve 
—a ſhort one, alas | to theſe two, 790 dear objects. Mr. 
Berkeley languiſhed to ſee once more his Mother. Per- 
haps no Mother ever did love a Son quite ſo ſincerely ; and 
it was ſuppoſed by thoſe who knew him well, that no man 
ever did love even a Mother ſo exceedingly as Mr. Berke- 
ley *. That love commenced, as Mrs. Berkeley uſed to tell 


*The Holy Spirit certainly holds out the love between Mother and Son as 
the higheſt love without paſſion. Solomon, ſpeaking of Wiſdom, ſaith, She 
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her Son, the anftant the ſaw his dear Somely ure; and 
continued unabated—alas ! daily increaſed—until his fine 
face was for ever hid from her bodily eyes by the arrival 
interment on the Sunday evening. God, in love, in 
mercy, 2/7 remove the idols + out of the hearts” of his 


Mr. Berkeley's Mother always flattered herſelf with the 
hope, that as ſhe never ſpoiled, or improperly gratified her 
children, and conſtantly corrected. them, according to the 
advice of the Wiſe King, the Book of Proverbs being her 
_ conſtant directory, that ſhe did not idolize them: but, 
alas! the wiſeſt are too apt to deceive themſelves—how 
much more then a poor weak Female | 


Mrs. Berkeley's firſt care for her children was the ſalva- 
tion of their ſouls ; ſecondly, the cultivation of their minds 
and manners; next, the forming their perſons ; and, laftly, 


« ſhall love thee more than thy Mother doth ;” and David ſays, I went hea- 
e yily, as one that mourneth for his Mother.” And again, the Holy Spirit, 
deſcribing the bittereft mournings, ſays, ** It ſhall be as the mourning for an 
only Son.“ 


+ See the Prophet Ezekiel: Son of Man, my have ſet up their idols 
in 1 their heart.” 
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the advancing her Son in his profeſſion, for the * 
_ before he attained to nine mp 


| When it is mentioned that attention was paid to the 
immortal part of Mr. Berkeley even before he was born, 
it will be eaſily imagined, that, as ſoon as reaſon began to 
dawn, every judicious attention was paid to the direction of 
the Holy Spirit, delivered by St. Paul, Bring up your cbil- 
c dren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.“ From the 
time that his Mother perceived that the all-gracious Giver 
of every good gift was about to entruſt her with the care of 
an immortal ſoul, that , paſs the countleſs ages of eter- 
nity, either in bliſs unſpeakable, or woe unutterable ; ſhe 
never failed to pray daily, that nothing deſcended from her 
might ever be ſeparated from that adorable God, who lived 
and died, that man might live for ever; and ſhe truſts, 
through free ſovereign Grace, and Redeeming Love, to be 
enabled to ſay at the great day, Lo! here am, I and the 
e children whom thou haſt graciouſly given me “.“ 


* In a letter of Mrs. Berkeley's, many months ago in the St. James's Chro- 
nicle, combating Dr. Beattie's idea of not permitting children to know that there 
is a Supreme Being, until they attain to the age of fix years; the Editor of 
the St. James's Chronicle, in general very ſenſible, has rejected this text, as 
00 ſerious for a newſpaper, and has adopted a ſentence of nonſenſe. In ano- 
ther part, he has ſadly turned one period, and mutilated it, for fear of being 
Too ſerious, He apologizes for it in a ſucceeding paper. 
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Almoſt as ſoon as Mr. Berkeley could articulate, there 
was diſcovered in him, what attended him through life, 
wonderful powers of reaſoning, and an inceſſant enquiry 
« How can theſe things be, and a ſagacity that it was next 
to impoſſible to deceive; which once occaſioned a ſenſible 
Lady *, mother of many fine children, to ſay, © Of what 


* Lady f, the beloved, the boſom- friend of Mr. Monck Berkeley's 
Mother from very early youth to her lateſt hour, without any intermiſſion, any 
coolneſs, over whoſe heavy ſufferings ſhe cannot avoid dropping a tear. Friends 
from children ; both married juft at the ſame time, within a few weeks ; both 
called upon to Mer up two beloved children, Mrs. Berkeley two fine ſons, Lady 
P—— two lovely daughters. On the death of the eldeſt of the two, Miſs Ca- 
tharine P , whom Mrs, Berkeley had prevailed on Lady P to put, for a 
couple of years, under the tuition of the accompliſhed Mrs. Beaver, in Dover 
Street, being, as both theſe very old faſhioned ladies thought, too young 
at between ſixteen and ſeventeen to be introduced into life, as it is termed, 
died very ſuddenly. Mrs. Berkeley wrote as follows to her beloved friend, after 
her uſual preface, It is the Lord; let him do what ſeemeth him good :” wa 
added, I am at a loſs what to ſay to my deareſt friend. The ſubje& is diffi- 
cult: for, I do really believe you have loſt ſuch a daughter as no other mo- 
« ther in Europe has to loſe.” The aſtoniſhing ſtrength and ſolidity of this 
young lady's underſtanding, and the exceeding beauty of her face, and elegance 
of her form, could only be exceeded by the lovelineſs of her temper, (cor- 
| rected at about fourteen by herſelf,) and the exquiſite obligingneſs, and re- 
fined unaffected ſweetneſs of her manners. Some years after Lady P—— loſt 
another lovely daughter; but /he had ſtill a lovely one remaining, together with 
a moſt excellent ſon and a worthy huſband, to ſoothe her ſufferings under the 
total loſs of the uſe of her limbs; all which ſhe bore with true Chriſtian reſig- 
nation. It was ſomewhat remarkable that from her age of eighteen ſhe had al- 
ways told the Editor, that ſhe was very certain that God would, ſome time 
or other, in mercy, puniſh her, by taking away the uſe of her limbs; adding, 
I know he muſt do it in love to my ſoul:“ then affigning the reaſon. Thou 
art now in bliſs, thou beloved friend. 
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«can that little creature's brain be formed? for J never 
heard any child aſk ſuch very extraordinary queſtions, 
«not even at double his age.” | 


Mr. Berkeley was early a great ſceptic, which alarmed. 
his Mother the leſs, as ſhe felt it was hereditary ; and ſhe 
purſued the ſame plan which her eminently pious and wiſe 
Mother had fo happily uſed towards herſelf; and her en- 
deavours to direct and ſettle that dangerous tendency of 
mind were ſo happily bleſſed, that, from the early age of 
fifteen, Mr. Berkeley was a moſt zealous, ardent ſtickler 
for the co-equal co-eternal Godhead of his adored Redeemer, 
and of the Holy Spirit, with the Father. A moſt reſpecta- 
ble and worthy friend of his early youth, in a letter to 
his Mother on the death of his beloved friend, ſays, How 
often have I heard him in company barzling for the Bo- 
% zour of his Saviour, and filencing his Deiſtical acquain- 
e tance and friends | He had many friends, whom he ear- 
neſtly withed to lead out of their infidel dar4ne/s into the 
glorious ſunſhine of the Goſpel of Chriſt—ſeveral of the 
great Geniuſes of this day *, who may perhaps affect to 


* Mr. Berkeley at one time very earne/tly ſolicited his Father's permiſſion 
to recommend a cottage ornee in the neighbourhood of Cookham to a friend of 
his, a man of large fortune, and deſerved fame in the literary world, for a ſum- 
mer reſidence, ſaying, ** I have no doubt but he would be convinced by your 
arguments.“ To which Dr. Berkeley replied, I' am ſure, if he has not 
& been convinced by yours, who are his friend, he will not be convinced by 
* mine,” On Mrs. Berkeley's joining in her Son's ſupplications, Dr. Berkeley, 
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laugh or ſcoff at this, although they know it to be true, 

and that Mr. Berkeley did not wait to believe in the Saviour 

* of the world, until driven to him by ſickneſs or the ter- 
rors of death. | 


Mrs. Berkeley, when her children were young, and 
during their being under their Father's roof, whilſt at the 
King's School at Canterbury, devoted her mornings. prima- 
rily to them, never admitting any morning viſitor ; which 
occaſioned the ſenſible, the witty Lady ———, an old 
intimate ſchool friend of hers, frequently to ſay, I with 
e thoſe two naſty little brats were dead out of the way; 
then your friends might enjoy a little of your company.” 
The jocular wiſh, alas, is realized. That amiable friend 
was very partial to them, perpetually fetching them to 
children's card-parties at her hoſpitable manſion. Mr. 
Berkeley, when a man, uſed frequently to ſay, I love 
Lady , for her goodneſs to me when I was a 
„boy.“ Her benevolence was ſo well known, that all who 
did not with to drown puppies and kittens“ uſed in the 


rather angrily, replied, ** No, no; he ſhall not bring down any of his Deiſtical 
« friends to ftink in my noſe : he ſhall not come. It is not that they do not, 


© but that they will not believe the record that God has given of his Son.” So 
it was of courſe given up. 


* As dogs and cats produce their young ſo frequently and ſo plentifully, is 
it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the bounteous Giver of every good gift, 
meant theſe cheaply fed, domeſtic animals, for food for man, and not to be 
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evening to convey them into her garden. Mrs. Berkeley 
uſed to tell her, that © ſhe would adviſe ſome poor Clergy- 
man to pack up a child or two in a baſket, and lay it at 
her hall door.” Lady - uſed to reply, I de- 
« clare, if ever there is a child found in the garden, I will 
« ſend it to you to keep.” The generoſity of this Lady 
needs no eulogium from the pen of an old friend. | 


Mr. Berkeley, determined to attempt complying with the 
earneſt requeſt of his Mother, took an affectionate, a grate- 
ful, Ja farewell of all his amiable friends and obliging 
neighbours at Dover, including the throughly reſpectable 


ſouſed at nine days old into a horſe-pond, to corrupt the water for the poor 
horſes and cows? We learn, from high authority, That God made nothing in 
© vain,” Theſe poor animals, as we treat them, ſeem made zworſe than in vain. 
We read in Mr. Forſter's account of Captain Cook's firſt voyage, that the life 
of that very worthy amiable man was ſuppoſed to be ſaved by Mr. Forſter's 
facrificing his favourite dog, for his food, when very ill ; and it 1s well known 
that half London, who chooſe to eat tame rabbits, certainly eat cats. It is a pre- 
judice which, perhaps, like moſt other prejudices, it would be wiſdom to give 
up. The county of Fife, in ſome parts, abounds with- the fineſt rabbits, yet 
the pooreſt labourer will not eat one, although ſtarving ; calling them «<arrjon : 
they kill them, ſell their ſkins, and throw the body to the /middie, (their elegant 
word for our groſs one of dunghill ;) we-are rather a coarſe people; the French 
call that neceſſary heap un fumee. Many of the lower people of Scotland will 
not touch a ſilver eel, terming them water-ſnakes. When the late Biſhop 
Berkeley went, in the year 1735, to reſide in the palace at Cloyne, none of the 
poor Iriſh would eat of ſome very fine fiſh, in great plenty there, I think, the 
Jean dorée; but, after ſome time, they ſaid, “that if my Lord ate it, it could 
© not harm them.” 
O 
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and pious Rev. Mr. Lyon, and his tender-hearted amiable 
apothecary, Mr. Hanham, who did not conceive that Mr. 
Berkeley had ſufficient ſtrength remaining to reach Canter- 
bury alive; but the divine tenderneſs of nature, which 
ſhewed itſelf at the age of three years * in his angelic relation 
Mrs. Frinſham, and has actuated her through life, deter- 
mined that excellent friend, who alone could attempt it, 
not to diſſuade him from his purpoſe. Accompanied by 
that Lady and the three above named worthy affectionate 


When about that age, one Wedneſday, the family all coming out of church, 
a beggar applied to her Father for relief, ſaying, that a ſcaffold breaking at Co- 
5 lonel Tyrrel's, at Shottover Houſe, two men had been killed, —his arm was ſo 
© ſhattered that it had been cut off juſt at the elbow, that it was then morti- 
c fied, and he was going to the hoſpital to have it taken off above the elbow.” 
Mr. Frinſham, an excellent ſurgeon to his poor neighbours, infifted on looking at 
it; and, turning to his footman, bid him aſſiſt the man to take off his coat. 
After much apparatus removed, there appeared a lily white hand. Hereupon 
Mr. Frinſham exclaimed, ©* Thou villain ! I will commit you to Bridewell di- 
* realy. William, (to his ſervant,) go, call the conſtable ;” who lived at the 
parſonage cloſe by ;—out came the conſtable ;—down fell the refored cripple 
on his knees on the pitched walk. This lovely little creature flew to her Father, 
and, clinging round him, ſaid, © Oh! my dear Papa, forgive the poor man; 
«© he will cut his knees; he will indeed.” Then falling upon her knees, and 
embracing her Father's, ſhe wept, and ſhrieked ſo violently, that, fearing 
ſhe would be deprived of her reafon, the vile impoſtor was diſmiſſed unpu- 
niſhed. The ſame ſweet ſpirit has attended her through life ; a bleſſing to the 
poor and needy, a conſtant ſource of ſuffering to herſelf. The wretch confeſſed 
that his hand: had been thus muffled up for the laft fourteen years : he appeared 
to common ſpectators to have really but half an arm. The coat ſleeve was 
' fmeared all over with medicine, and the hand confined in the leathern caſe of a 
duodecimo Bible. 
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attendants, Mr. Berkeley ſet out, and with difficulty 
reached Canterbury, where he ſaw ſome of his old friends. 
the very learned Mr. Todd, and ſome others; and in the 
evening ſent for Mr. Wrightſon, now maſter of the work - 
houſe of the ſixteen pariſhes of that city happy indeed do 
both high and low expreſs themſelves in ſo worthy, ſo mild, 
ſo able a governor. 


The learned and accompliſhed Mr. M—— of Cookham 
uſed, when obligingly adviſing Mr. Berkeley, at the age of 
ſeventeen, to ſay, Well, if you will not attend to me, 
« I will ſpeak to Mr. John, and he will make you do it 
„immediately. Mr. Berkeley uſed to redden, and ſay, 
« Hz make me do it! How fo?” Why, my dear Berke- 
„ ley, I had not been intimate with your family fix weeks 
before I ſaw that he governed the whole family.” The 
« whole family! How fo?” Why, when Dr. or Mrs. 
« Berkeley ſay, Berkeley, I would adviſe you to do ſo or 
ſo, you inſtantly reply, * Yes, Sir, or Madam; but I 
« muſt firſt hear what John ſays.” Then on ſome other 
«+ ſubject Dr. Berkeley turns to Mrs. Berkeley, and ſays, 
My dear, you will ſpeak to John“, and hear what he 


* Highly as Mr. Berkeley thought of John, he in one inſtance thought 
more highly of his own eloquence. Sometimes Mr. Berkeley's fine hunter was 
not thought ſufficiently recovered from the fatigues of the preceding hunt ; and 
only one horſe in the place was capable of flying over hedge and ditch, © burn 
and brake,” the property of a moſt worthy old blackſmith, of the name of 
Peirce. Mr. Berkeley uſed to ſend his own young man (now, through the 
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« ſays; when Mrs. Berkeley replies, Yes, I have talked 
« to him already about it.“ Now is it not evident that 
« what I ſay is fact?“ This gentleman did not mean that 
Dr. Berkeley conſulted his excellent old ſervant on his Ser- 
mons, or Mrs. Berkeley on her Letters, although ſhe had 


mercy of God, with Chrift) ; “ give my ſervice to Peirce, and deſire he will 
c hire me his horſe to hunt to-morrow.” —** Maſter Peirce's duty to you, Sir, 
and he is very ſorry, but he thinks he ſhall want him himſelf.” —Off ſets Mr. 
Berkeley to the gardener, who lives at Maidenhead, a man of very uncommonly 
ſtrong underſtanding, much better improved in youth, by a kind relation, 
than is uſual in that rank of life, and who would have educated him a ſcholar, 
but for the avarice of his Mother, who ſaid, “ John, has had /arning enough, 
and he muſt now ſet about arning,” i. e. earning—always a moſt reſpectful 
domeſtic. Down goes the ſpade or water-pot—off goes the gardener, with the 
meſſage a little ſtrengthened.— His humble duty to you, and he is very ſorry ; 
ce but I cannot ſpare his horſe to-morrow.” —** John, pray now do you go to old 
ce Peirce, aud tell him what diftreſs J am in, and I am ſure he will lend me his 
* horſe. I will give whatever he defires for him.” Off goes John—returns 
with as little ſucceſs as the others. Off ſets Mr. Berkeley, and ſoon returns in 
triumph, with, Aye, there is nothing like doing one's own bufineſs. Here 
© have I ſent Robert, Gardener, John; all in vain; and I prevailed upon the 
old man in two minutes. He ſaid, © Lord bleſs you, Sir, why you muft have 
% him I think, and I muſt go to Reading on Thurſday.” The fact was, Mr. 
Berkeley's manners. were ſo uncommonly ſweet and winning, particularly to his 
inferiors, where, as his mother uſed to tell him, the“ noble blood of the 
«« Berkeleys” could not be put in motion, that he could, like his Grandfather, 
the Biſhop (as Mr. Dalton uſed always to ſay) of his beloved reſpected friend 
he could perſuade every body to any thing that he pleaſed. Some time after, 
this honeſt man opened a gracer's ſhop ; Mr. Berkeley conjured his Mother to 
lay out ſome money with him, adding, I really feel myſelf under great obli- 
gations to the honeſt old man.” On Mr. Berkeley's return to Gookham ſeveral 
years after, finding his old friend Peirce dead, he put his little orphan boy 
to ſchool. | | 
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taught him the alphabet; he coming very early into Dr. 
Berkeley's family, and living in it very near thirty years, 
during which long period he never returned a ſaucy anſwer, 
nor uttered a pert ſentence, or grumble, when ſhutting the 
door. Notwithſtanding he was, when Mrs. Berkeley was not 
preſent, the onꝶ governor of Mr. Monck Berkeley, yet he ne- 
ver forgot that he was the ſon of his Maſter; but always treated 
him with the reſpe& due from one in an humbler ſtation. 
„Sir, you muſt not, you ſhall not do that. What would 
% my Miſtreſs ſay, if ſhe ſhould come into the ſtable- yard 
„now?“ Mr. Wrightſon was many years coachman to 
Dr. Berkeley before he became his butler. A ſtronger proof 
that perſons in an humble ſtation may be thoroughly re- 
ſpectable and reſpected cannot be adduced than in Mr. 
Berkeley's little brother, when about ſeven years old, ſit- 
ting very diſconſolately: the cauſe being enquired, he re- 
plied, © Why, I have been naughty, and John will not 
be friends with me.” Mrs. Berkeley, his grandmother, 
being in the room, replied, + Oh! never mind that, if he 
„won't; but go away to play.” Never mind it, indeed. 
„Why, if a the world were friends with, and John was. 
not, I could never be happy.“ 


Mr. Wrightfon's powers for governing well, it may be 
prefumed, are not impaired ; as the little boys in Canter- 
bury workhouſe, of which he is. now maſter, are made ſo 
induſtrious, at eig years old, as to earn money ſufficient to 
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receive a poundage of threepence every week for themſelves, 
to ſpend as they pleaſe, in little innocent trifles. A wiſe en- 
couragement this; and it muſt be wiſhed by every humane 
perſon, that it was practiſed in every workhouſe and poor-houſe 
throughout the three kingdoms. At Cookham in Berk- 
ſhire, where they are remarkably kind to the poor in the 
workhouſe, and moſt ſhamefully hard and cruel to thoſe 
who rive to keep themſelves out of it, the lace-making 
women and girls, and others, have two pence out of every 
ſhilling they earn, and permiſſion to work for their own 
profit after a certain hour in the evening. This is com- 
forting the hearts of the poor, enabling them to procure a 
little tea, tobacco, and ſnuff, which cannot be provided 
otherwiſe. Dr. Berkeley has often had his wonderfully 
fine, tender, feelings ſoothed, when viſiting ſick perſons in 
the workhouſe, ſaying, on his return home, Well, it is 
a delight to one's ſpirit to ſee thoſe poor people in ſheets 
«as white, though not as fine, as one's own, and every 
comfort that human aid can render,” Tea, wine, &c. 
were always allowed to the ſick, if the apothecary ſaid it 
was. neceflary. The very worthy Mrs. Lane was then 
miſtreſs, with a handſome ſalary. She lived many years 
in the family of the late Lord Aylesford. Servants, who 
have lived in genteel families, are the andy proper conductors 
of workhouſes. A butler of the late worthy General Onſlow 
of Cookham was her predeceſſor. A boten tradeſman, 
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who perhaps knows little, but how to give for? meaſure, 
and light weight, and eat the beſt of every thing, till he 
breaks, is tyrannical and cruel, © laying bis weight heavily 
on the aged; and not pitying children 5 as 8 the Holy 
CEP? 


The aid of the very learned, very ſkilfal Dr. Packe had 
been procured by Mrs. Berkeley, who, in a letter ſent to 
him by her, had defired him to vifit Mr. Berkeley at Do- 
ver, which he did, and faw him again at Canterbury on 
his journey. It was ſuppoſed by all who did fee him, that 
Mr. Berkeley would hardly reach Sittingbourn alive; and 
he was ſuppoſed once to be dead; yet it pleaſed that all- 
gracious God, whoſe mercies are no fewer than infinite, to 
his faithful, however unworthy, ſervants, to conduct Mr. 
Berkeley to Cheltenham, where his family had been for 
ſome months, unable to get to him, on account of his Fa- 
ther's lamentable ſtate of health, as above mentioned. Mr. 
Berkeley, after repoſing part of a day and a might at the 
palace of thoſe prodigies of KRNTISH innkeepers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Simpſon, at the Roſe at Sittingbourn-—indeed they 
might, with truth, be compared with the Marches at Mai- 
denhead Bridge; the Red Lion, Henley; and moſt of the 
great innkeepers on the Northern Road; whoſe accommo- 
dations, obliging aſſiduities, and reaſonable charges, do” 
ſerve to be celebrated. 
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Mr. Berkeley, by flow journeys, reached the metropolis, 
where he reſted two or three days, and collected all thoſe 
few friends who happened to be in town at that ſeaſon 
when London is uſually moſt empty, the beginning of De- 
cember. He exhibited himſelf as a man dying in the very 
prime of life, and beſought them to remember their Crea- 
tor before the evil days come on,” and to fly from tempta- 
tion. He- afterwards proceeded to his Father's houſe at 
Cookham; in the garden of which he ever delighted fo 
much, particularly in the Southcote Walk leading to the 
Thames, as often to ſay to his Mother, who admired it at 
leaſt as much as her Son, Well, if I was Lord Chancel- 
«lor, and could not get the vicar's garden at Cookham, 
I ſhould be perpetually breaking the tenth command- 
„ment.“ rer 


Mrs. Berkeley had written to Ber apothecary, the very 
ſenſible and ſkilful Mr. Falwaſſer of Maidenhead, to deſire 
him to meet Mr. Berkeley at Cookham, and endeavour to 
adminiſter ſomething to alleviate his ſufferings, during his 
journey at leaſt. After a ſhort reſt at Cookham, he left 
his beloved relation, Mrs. Frinſham, ſo exhauſted with 
tender anxiety, as to be unable then to proſecute her jour- 
ney to Cheltenham. He proceeded with his attentive ſer- 
vant to Oxford, whither he had written to his bedmaker, 
and kind attentive nurſe in a ſevere ſtage of his near five 
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years illneſs, Mrs. Leyceſter*, to procure” him a lodging as 

near the Hall as ſhe could; as Mr. Berkeley, the Hall being 
full, was obliged, when more than four years ſtanding in 
the Univerſity, to relinquiſh his rooms to . admit younger 
members. 


* Some time after Mr. Monck Berkeley's death, the family paſſing through 
Oxford, this very worthy, grateful woman came to Mrs. Berkeley with a ſmall 
box under her arm, ſaying, ** that ſhe knew not what it contained; but that 
“ whenever Mr. Berkeley quitted Oxford for any length of time, he conſtantly 
gave it her, with a ſtrict charge to lock it up carefully, and never whilſt he 
was living to deliver. it into any hand but his own; in caſe of his death, to 
ec his Mother.” It contained ſome very curious letters from ſome of his inti- 
mate friends; one very curious one from R X, Eſquire, the 
contents of which ſtill remain known only to the Editor; two or three rings and 
coins; ſouvenirs of departed friends; a curious purſe containing ſeveral ſtrips 
cut out of newſpapers: on examination they were found to be accounts of the 
deaths of various friends, thus preſerved, as mementos, from the time. that he 
was a ſchool-boy; and a card, quite yellowed by time, containing the lines, 
not at laſt rightly quoted by Mr. S— in his Anecdotes from Aaron Hill's fine 
tragedy, which, Dr. Johnſon ſaid, ©* merited to be written in letters of gold,” 
and which Mrs. Berkeley had cauſed her ſon to get by heart as ſoon: as they 
were commented upon in Davies's Life of David Garrick, Eſquire. 


«© Oh! Leoline, as obſtinately juſt,” &c. 


While Mr. Berkeley was at Eton, his Mother ſaid to him, „ hope you have 
not forgotten the delightful lines of Aaron Hill.” He inſtantly repeated them, 
adding, I wiſh you would be ſo good as to write them out for me on a cad. 
Why ſo? you remember them perfectly.“ Tes; fol do; and hope never 
eto forget them. But, I think, if I ſaw them now and then, in (what he po- 
* litely termed) your beautiful hand, they would make a deeper impreſſion on 
** my mind.” The requeſt was of courſe complied with, and on the reverſe of 
the card two- important texts of Scripture written. 'The card, written about 
fourteen years before, was found depoſited in this box. | 
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It is impoſſible. to omit relating here a moſt pleaſing 
grateful attention of a mach younger gentleman than Mr. 
Berkeley, over whom Mr. Berkeley had moſt kindly and 
wiſely watched, in order to prevent his forming, as youths 
of ſixteen, ſeventeen, or eighteen, are too apt to do, im- 
proper intimacies and connections ; the worthy very ami- 
able-hearted William Browne, | Eſquire, Gentleman-com- 
moner of Magdalen Hall, now the very worthy rector of 
Horton, near Windſor. That pariſh was once ſo happy as 
to have the excellent Mr. Romaine for curate. This 
amiable-hearted young gentleman *, hearing from his bed- 
maker, Mrs. Leyceſter, that Mr. Berkeley was coming to 
Oxford, bid her take no thought about a lodging; for 
that, in Mr. Berkeley's infirm ſtate of health, it muſt be 
more agreeable to him to be in his own old rooms, which 
Mr. Browne had deſired the Principal to let him ex- 
change for his, when Mr. Berkeley was obliged to quit 
them; immediately took a lodging for himſelf, and directed 
Mrs. Leyceſter and the worthy Mr. William Wells +, 


* Mr. Browne was one of ſeveral gentlemen who, although in diſtant parts 
of the kingdom, as if by conſent, put themſelves into brother's _— for 
their beloved lamented friend. 


+ This young man was an orphan, and attended the han with fruit, &c. 
Mr. Berkeley's piercing eye ſoon deſeried that ſhirts would add to his comfort. 
He ſoon appeared in the hall thus equipped. One of the gentlemen of the hall 
ſaid to him, Why Will! you have got a nice new fhirt. But, Will, it is 
e not complete; thoſe who gave you the ſhirt ſhould have treated you with 
* ruffles to it,” No, Sir, replied Will; they had too much good ſenſe 
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one of the ſcouts, as the college ſervants are termed at Ox- 
ford, an early protege of Mr. Berkeley, to prepare the rooms 
for his reception, and collected a number of Mr. Berkeley's 
old friends, to ſpend the evening with him, and, of courſe, 
their beloved and reſpected tutor, the Reverend Mr. Green, 
the vice-principal, on account of whoſe great learning, and 
ſtrict attention to his pupils, Dr. Berkeley had recom- 

mended it to his ſon to enter at Magdalene Hall, rather 
than at his on beloved Chriſt Church, or under his old 
excellent friend, the angelic-hearted Biſhop of Norwich, 
under whole roof, and in whoſe chearful gay ſociety and 
that of his worthy Lady and beautiful daughters, Mr. 
Berkeley paſſed many. happy hours of his Oxford life:; the 
delightfully amiable Biſhop always conſidering the Son of 
His oldeft friend as, to uſe the French term, enfant de fa- 
mille. That throughly angelic Prelate would frequently re- 
late little anecdotes of Mr. Berkeley's gay, lively wit, with 
greater pleaſure than a parent might venture to do, without 
being ſuſpected of too great partiality. The writer of this 
Preface cannot diſmiſs this beloved, reſpected character 


< to do that. It would ill become any one to wear raffles on a ſhirt that was 
given to them in charity.” The wiſdom of Will was, at leaſt, as much ad- 
mired as the wit of the gentleman. Some time after Mr. Berkeley's death, his 
Mother, on ſeeing this honeſt, worthy, young man, obſerved to him, Mr. 
© William, you have loſt a kind friend.” He burſt into tears, and could 
ſcarcely articulate, ** That I have, indeed, Madam. Can I'do, any thing to 
«© ſerve you?” The gratitude of the worthy Mrs. Leyceſter is great, for ſome 
eſſential ſervices rendered her by Mr. Berkeley during his refidence at the hall. 
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of her incomparable old friend, without ſaying what the ſame 
pen wrote, when the Church of England loſt this bright 
mild ſtar, and the church of Scotland his counterpart: That 
Biſhop Horne, and the Reverend Dr. Gilleſpie, late Principal 
of the Divinity College in the Univerſity of St. Andrew. 
* could be very little more angelical now, with wor- 
% ſhiping at the throne of GLoRY, than when on earth, 
« ſupplicating at the throne of GAE.“ Two more lovely 
mild, benign, ſweet, ſpirits have not, perhaps, ſince the 
days of Moſes, the meekeſt of meer men, been permitted 
to ſhine in. this dark world for more than threeſcore years 
before they took their flight to join their kindred ſpirits ; 
and may the Writer of theſe pages, through Redeeming 
Love, be admitted, in God's appointed time, to rejoin thoſe 
fweet ſpirits, whoſe ſociety was ſo exhilarating here. Both 
were remarkably cheerful agreeable companions ; both had, 
perhaps, attended to that line of Dr. Young, 


«6 "Tis i impious in a good man to be ſad; 


. to a ſtill higher than Dr. en St. Paul, *©* Rejoice 
* akvay—and again I ſay rejoice.” Could gloomy, pious 
perſons poſfibly conceive the injury that they do to the Re- 
ligion of our divine Redeemer, who repeatedly aflerts, * My 
+ yoke is eaſy, and my burden 7ight,” they would not always, 
as if, like Manaſleh, they were dragging about fetters. of 
braſs, or rather lead, for braſs would ſhine too much for 
ſuch ill-judging gloomy ſpirits ;— | 
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„As if religion (the religion of the bleſſed: Jean ever 


&© was intended 
6 To make our Joys leſs.” 


Alas! no. It! is a /light knowledge of Chriſt that ſheds 
the gloom. © Acavaint thyſelf with God,” ſays holy 
Job, © and be at peace.” It is one thing to get a flight 
view of any eminently wiſe perſon in a croud, and another 
to AcavainrT ourſelves thoroughly with them, if permitted 
ſo to do; and all are invited : Come unto me all ye that 
are weary and heavy laden, and 7 will refreſh you.” 


After paſſing a couple of days at Oxford, to reſt, and 
bid a 4a adieu to his friends in that beloved place, he pro- 
ceeded, by eaſy journeys, toward Cheltenham. He was met 
on the road by his Father, Mother, and his Father's cou- 
fin-german, the generous, amiable, and compaſſionate Mrs. 
D. Monck, too well known in the polite circles of 
London and Bath, for her polite attentions, elegant hoſpi- 
tality, and unbounded generoſity to her relations, her 
friends, and the poor, to need an enumeration here. To 
attempt to do juſtice to her exquiſitely kind, amiable, un- 
wearied attentions to Mr. Berkeley during the laſt fix 
weeks of his life ſpent at Cheltenham, or his and his Pa- 
rents gratitude to that extraordinary Lady, is a taſk not to be 
executed perhaps by any pen, much leſs by one ſo very 
imbecile. Suffice it therefore to ſay, May God reward in 
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 TIME.and through BTERNITY ; what Mr. Berkeley termed 
Mrs. Monck's — attentions” to him. Amen. 


Mr. Berkeley's ſtrength daily decreaſing, as it had done 
fr many months, he never walked out but twice at Chel- 
tenham, once to look at the beautiful church *, where he 
felt his mortal remains would ſoon be depoſited, in hope 
of a: joyful reſurrection to immortal life, which he humbly 
hoped through CnRIST J=svs H1s Saviour, 


Curioſity perhaps may have led many to run their eye, 
for want of ſomething elſe to do, over this ſhort indigeſted 
ſketch of the ſhort life of a young Man, of whom it cannot 


* With a handſome painting of that church the eyes of the Editor are 
daily delighted; for which ſhe is indebted to the elegant pencil of her very 
highly accompliſhed, ſenſible, amiable, young friend, Miſs Hamilton, one of 
the daughters of Lord Archibald Hamilten, who, although ſo very diſtant in 
point of years, honoured the Editor by ſeeking her acquaintance—an Honour 
but very rarely granted by the Editor to yourg ladies of any rank. When young 
herſelf, ſhe had only two young friends, Lady P—— and Mrs. D. W ; all 
her other intimate friends and correſpondents were ten, ſome fifteen years older 
than herſelf. —Liitle, ſhe uſed to think, was to be learned from girls of her own 
age forty years ago ; much leſs, alas ! now; unleſs it be, to go without cloathing 
in theſe hard times, and ſo fave a little money. Mr. Monck Berkeley uſed to 
ſay, it was a mercy that God did not ſpare the life of his little ſiſter; that, if he 
had, both his Mother and ſelf ſhould certainly have ended their days at Tyburn ; 
for, had ſhe as many lives as a cat is ſaid to have, we ſhould both have killed her 
© nine times, if ſhe had behaved as the generality of girls of faſhion do now.” 
He always named ſome as exceptions. He had not the honour, the pleaſure, to 
be acquainted with Miſs Hamultons. 
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be ſaid, there is nothing remarkable in it; for, were the 
account of Mr. Berkeley's life methodically written by a 
learned, accurate pen, perhaps few lives of double the 
length of his could furniſh more curious matter. The 
number of aſtoniſhing hair-breadth eſcapes of life, in his very 
early childhood, uſed to occaſion his Mother to expreſs her 
fears, that he would reſemble Pope Sixtus Quintus, or the 
celebrated unfortunate Wortley Montague, Eſquire ; both 
of whom, it is well known, were inceſſantly in perils, and 
eſcaped moſt wonderfully. A very worthy woman, that 
waited on Lady Mary Wortley Montague when he was born, 
and many years afterwards, in her advanced age lived with 
an intimate friend of Mrs. Berkeley's Mother, when Mrs. 
Berkeley was a girl, and was by her frequently enter- 
tained with the wonderful exploits of Maſter Montague; 
and thoſe of Maſler Berkeley were in many inſtances ſo ſi- 
milar as to cauſe the ſupremeſt yigilance in Mrs. Berkeley. 
Her younger ſon, although a wonderfully lively alert child, 
never had any danger to encounter, never had any #nown 
eſcape from danger, which occaſioned Mr. Berkeley's fre- 
quent dangers and efcapes to be the more noticed by the 
whole family. The ſpirit of one returned early to God who 
gave it: the other was appointed to travel longer through 
the thorny wilderneſs of this world: | 


A certain deſcription of readers are now about to be ad- 
dreſſed, in the words of that nobleſt of poets, Dr. Young, 
in his ſecond Night : | 


0 
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Fly, ye profane | if not, draw near with awe ; 

+ Receive the bleſſing, and adore the chance 
„That threw in this Berhe/da your diſeaſe : 

If unreſtor'd by this, deſpair your cure. 
For, here, reſiſtleſs demonſtration dwells ; 

A death-bed's a detector of the heart. 
Here tir'd di/imulation drops her maſk &, 


Through life's grimace, that miſtreſs of the ſcene +! 


The late very ſenſible, learned, accompliſhed, grateful Dr. Beauvoir, 
head maſter of Canterbury ſchool, uſed always to ſay, ©* Ido deny that poſition 
& of Dr. Young's; it only makes them fit it on the cloſer.” © Dreadful idea! If 
it does ſo, what muſt be their lot through the countleſs ages of zTERNITY |! ! 
Had he lived until this time, he might have ſeen 80ME who drop it before they 
lie ftretched on their death bed. A maſk is a very troubleſome thing to fit 

on nicely in youth, when one may be allowed to attend a little to dreſs. The 
Editor was, perhaps, too proud ever to wear one for a moment; which fre- 
quently occaſioned her beloved partner's often ſaying to Mr. Monck Berkeley, 


«© Your Mother is 100 honeſt for this world.” Her conſtant reply: Well, ſhe 
& cannot be too honeſt for the next.” 


+ Mr. Berkeley, from very early youth, reſembled his Mother, in always 
exhibiting his faults rather than his virtues, frequently ſaying, ** God make me 
<< better than I am; but I hope he will always give me grace never to appear better 
5 than II really am.” The Editor's Mother (whom God in mercy ſpared until 
ſhe was turned of twenty) uſed to ſay, © My dear child, you will never get a 
„ huſband; you hold yourſelf up as a dragon; men like quiet wives.“ The 
Editor always cautioned her ſon, and all his young friends, againſt a fine feft 
gentle MEEKLING—the uſual maſk to conceal the moſt violent temper. There 
are, to be ſure, A EM female Moſes's; but theſe are very rare. A beloved 
friend of the Editor's, Mrs. C-——, one day, when two ſiſters were ſpoken of, 
ſaid to her, The men like F better than K , becauſe ſhe 1s too 
* lazy to put herſelf in a paſſion; but ſhe is never, with all that apparent meek- 
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„Here real and apparent are the ſame. 


« You ſee the man, you ſee his hold on heaven: 


E«„% „ X „ 
* «„ „ 


«Heaven waits not the laſt moment, own her friends 
„On this ſide death; and points them out to men: 
A lecture, ſilent, but of ſov'reign power.” | 


When it is mentioned that Mr. Berkeley's Mother, ever 
anxious for the ſalvation of her children, had never failed 
from the moment they had life, to pray that God would 
% youchſafe to make her the Mor HER of their ſouls;“ it 
will be eaſily believed, that this anxiety did not decreaſe on 
the letters ſhe perpetually received from her excellent 
friends, Lady Laurie and Mrs. Frinſham from Dover, of 
the declining ſtate of Mr. Berkeley's health; and, dreading 
leſt ſhe might never have an opportunity of converſing with 
him on earth, ſhe repeatedly wrote to conjure them to 
procure for Mr. Berkeley's peruſal a ſmall volume, that ſhe 
perſuaded herſelf would pour balm into his humble contrite 
ſpirit. Theſe excellent Ladies, inceſſantly procuring com- 
forts for his agonized ſtomach, and well knowing how con- 
ſtantly and how frequently Mr. Berkeley redde and ſtudied 


«© neſs, half an hour in a week.” Mr. Berkeley uſed to ſay, ** I hope, if ever I 
« ſhould perſuade any lady to marry me, that ſhe will not apply to my Mo- 
«© THER for my character; for, ſhe will certainly tell her every fault I have, as 
* ſhe told my Father beforehand all her own faults, as ſhe has often told us.“ 
All declared it little likely Mrs. Berkeley ſhould be /o applied to by any lady. 
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the Book of Books, as good Biſhop 'Ridley, at the ſtake, 
termed the Book of God, omitted to comply with Mrs. 
Berkeley's requeſt ; they ben never having peruſed that 


_ exquiſite little volume, which Mr. Berkeley's Mother, on 


finiſhing and cloſing it, almoſt involuntarily exclaimed, 
« My God, I defire to praiſe thy mercy, that thou haſt 
permitted me to live to read this incomparable little 
„book.“ It expounds ſome parts of Scripture differently 
from what many modern Divines of the Church of England 
underſtand them, although perfectly conſonant to the Arti- 
cles of the Church of England, and written by one of her 
brighteſt ornaments, who may be termed, as the evange- 
lical Biſhop Hall uſed to ſtyle his ſeraphic friend, the Ho- 
nourable Robert Boyle, 4 Lay Biſhop.” Mrs. Berkeley, 
knowing that her Son dreaded any thing that Se conceived 

might open a door to licentiouſneſs, and ſhe equally dread- 
ing any thing that might lead him to deſpair of God's mercy 
through Chriſt to all true penitents, for ſome days forbore 
to produce this invaluable little volume. One morning, 
after breakfaſt, fitting in Mr. Berkeley's room, he ſaid, 


My dear Madam, I with you would be ſo good as to 


„ read to me. 
Mrs. Berkeley.—** What ſhall I read, my dear? 
Mr. B.—“ Something good. | 
Mrs. B.— Shall I read in the Bible? 
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21 Mr. B.— No; Morſey has juſt been reading that to ime. 
* Mrs. B. — What then, my dear, do you chooſe? 
Mr: B.— Why, pray read to me ſome of your ow: 
„books.“ 


By your oton books, Mr. Berkeley meant either Romaine or 
Hervey, &c. Mrs. Berkeley then drew the little volume 
out of her pocket, and began; ſhe had not redde far, be- 
fore Mr. Berkeley put back his curtain, and ſaid, 


« Pray, my dear Madam, whoſe book is that ? 


Mrs. B.—“ It is mine, my dear. 


Mr. B.—“ Yes, yes, I know that: you know what I 
mean; who is the writer? 


Mrs. B.— Why do you aſk, my dear? Do you like it? 
Mr. B.—*+.Yes, moſt exceedingly | Pray tell me who is 
« the author ? 


Mrs. B.—“ Why, my dear, it is written by my excellent 
„old friend, Sir Richard Hill.” 


He then exclaimed, *© Oh! beſt of Mothers, do not 
„make an Antinomian of your poor Son; for, if you do, he 
« is loft for ever. | 

Mrs. B.-—+ My dear child, Sir Richard Hill is no more 
« an Antinomian than your Mother; and you have long 
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« known ber horror of that dreadful doctrine of Deviis. As 


„I have always told you, till a certain text can be expunged 
from Scripture, no rea! Chriſtian can become an Antino- 
„ mian :. Without noLIinEss no man ſhall ſee the Lord. 


Mr. B.—“ Pray proceed.” 


On the Monday he requeſted Mrs. Berkeley to read out 
of it again; and one day aſking her to read to him, ſhe re- 
plied, + My dear, I have juſt laid it out of my pocket, 
«+ on the table in my own room.” He replied, © But, beſt 
« of Mothers, you can have the goodneſs to go and fetch 
„it:“ which requeſt was of courſe inſtantly complied with. 
He frequently exclaimed, It is a wonderful book, 
« ſurely.” The title The Decp Things of Gop, or Milk 
and Strong Meat x.“ 

About ten days beſore his lamented Aae his Mother, 
ſitting in her uſual place, cloſe to his pillow, he thus ad- 
dreſſed her: My dear Madam, I have a favour to beg of 
„you. Pray, promiſe me that you will grant it.” My 
« dear child, you #:0w, that if it is any thing in ny power, 


* Mrs. Berkeley every day, immediately on quitting. her Son's room, wrote 
under many of the numbers Mr. Berkeley's comments upon them. She has 
had that incomparable identical book moſt elegantly bound, gilt, &c. and, poor 
as ſhe 1s, would not take five hundred pounds for it. If it may be permitted us 
to compare ſmall things with great, that excellent, kind, unwearied friend, one 
of the truſtees to Mrs. Berkeley's marriage fettlement, is now perpetually labour- 


ing to aſſiſt his old friend in her worldly concerns, her multiplicity of ugly buſi- 
neſſes, as he was to aſſiſt her angelic ſon with his ſpiritual aid. 
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you may command it.” It is, that you will promiſe 
eme faithfully to ſend a copy of this book over to Ireland, 
for it is a book of a very extraordinary nature indeed—the 
* moſt wonderful book /zre/y that ever was written by man, 
« uninſpired ; and God knows, they lamentably want it in 
that poor country, as well as in this.” Mrs. Berkeley en- 
quired to whom he wiſhed her to ſend it. He mentioned 
a particular old friend of his Father, for whom Mr. Berkeley 
had a very great and unteigned regard. Mrs. Berkeley pro- 
miſed him, that, if it pleaſed God to ſpare her 550 ſhe cer- 
tainly would ſend it without fail. 


The evening immediately preceding Mr. Berkeley's happy 
departure, as Mrs. Berkeley was fitting. by his bed fide, 
he fell into a ſweet ſleep. A ſervant came to announce 
to her, that tea was made. She went ſilently out of the 
room. In a few minutes he awoke, and enquired of his 
fervant, Where is my Mother?“ „ Juſt gone down to 
« tea, Sir.” * Go down, and give my duty to her, and 
« ſay, that when ſhe has quite done drinking her tea, I beg 
to ſpeak with her.” Mrs. Berkeley inſtantly obeyed the 
ſummons; he kindly reproached her for having come ſo 
quickly, ſaying, + He feared ſhe had not taken her tea 
« (which he knew was her favourite refreſhment) in com- 
« fort.” On being aflured that ſhe had done, he began, 
« My deareſt Mother, I beg that you will have the good- 
neſs to promiſe me /0/e722y,. that you will ſend that ex- 
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cellent book over to Ireland.“ My dear, I did promiſe 
you, about a fortnight ago, that I would certainly ſend it 
„if I lived. Did I ever in my life, from your infancy, 
break any promiſe, good or bad, that I made to yon, 
« or to your dear brother?“ No, never, I believe, in 
your whole life.” But I thought, perhaps, that you might 
+ promiſe: me, as a dy Ie was going to fay, it 
is ſuppoſed, as a dying man.” He ſtopped ſhort, think- 
ing it would too tenderly affect his almoſt broken-hearted 
Mother, and proceeded to ſay, to pacify me, and make me 
eaſy, again repeating, ** It is a moſt ex/raordinary WONDER - 
** FUL book ſurely.“ 


Mr. Berkeley might moſt happily term it ſuch ; for it was 
that alone, by the mercy of God, that could, that did, ena- 
ble him to triumph over the King of TERRORSõ. 


Mrs. Frinſham uſed frequently, when viſiting at Dr. 
Berkeley's, to fay to her ſiſter, I am ſurprized your chil- 
« dren are ever terrified : you promiſe them a whipping, or 
« a forving, (fo ſhe termed a dinner of potatoes and water; 
for it injures children's ſtomachs to faſt entirely, or ga to 
bed ſupperleſs;) in ſo very good humoured a voice, that 
« F wonder they ever believe you.” Mrs. Berkeley uſed to 
aſſure her, that there was no need of uttering the promiſe 
in the tone of a fiſh-woman, as they well knew, whatever 
the voice was, the rhreat would infallibly be executed. 
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A curious little anecdote of Mr. Berkeley's early entering 
into characters occurred when he was juſt turned fix years 
old. One day Mrs. Frinſham and Dr: Berkeley, going 
down the Southcote Walk, he gallopped by them, whip- 
ping his horſe (a fine long ſtick), ſaying, . Miſs Frinſham, 
J am to dine upon bread and water to-day.” His two 
relatives, both made up of tenderneſs, lamentably exclaimed, 
„Oh! I hope not: go, and beg pardon.” Oh l that 
« won't do.” To which his Father replied, © Oh! my 
dear, go, and try to coax your Mamma.” With a look 
of ineffable ſcorn, he replied, © Oh! my dear Sir, you don't 
„know my Mamma. When once ſhe has ſaid (imitating 
the exact tone“ in which the threat was denounced) 
« Berkeley ! you ſhall dine to day upon bread and water, 
« if the KING was to come, and go down upon 30½ his 


knees - to her, ſhe would not pardon me. My Mamma is 


* Always as flow as a ſentence could be uttered, and with all the ſolemnity 
of an excellent judge on the bench. 


+ Doctor and Mrs. Berkeley being very old-faſhioned perſons in ſome 
things; their children conſtantly aſking their parents bleffing every morning 
and night, were never ſuffered to kneel on both knees, Mrs. Berkeley's father 
never ſuffering her to do it, always ſaying, ** Never fall on both your knees, 
but to your Father in Heaven. He is King of kings, — Lord of lords. You 
* cannot humble yourſelves enough to him.” Aſking a parent's blefling 
is now quite obſolete. The Editor has very frequently ſeen her old hereditary 
friend, the agreeable learned Author of CHRISTIAN IT NOT FOUNDED ON 
© ARGUMENT,” (alas! for him, poor man!) on his arrival from his own feat 
in Surrey, at his pious mother's houſe in Berks, conſtantly drop on his knee, 
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not like you—when I am naughty, take and give me a 
good hearty ſhake or two, and ſcold me for a minute or 
+ two, and then forget it directly.” The idea of his Ma- 
jeſty's interceſſion being vain, was a lucky one; or per- 
haps as his Majeſty, in hunting, frequently paſſed through 
Dr. Berkeley's grounds, this extraordinary little genius 
might have thrown himſelf in his way. He had been told 
that nobody muſt ever turn their backs on the King. When 
about five years old, walking one evening with his Mother 
and Miſs Leigh, a relation of hers, in Kenſington gardens, 
he on a ſudden began walking backwards, preſently ſaying, 
Dear ladies, why do you not walk backwards?“ Some 
gentleman paſſed, whom be ſuppoſed to be his Majeſty, 
whom he had then never ſeen. But to return. | 


Mr. Berkeley felt that he had broken God's Law, had fallen 


into temptation, and conſidering that he had received a tho- 


roughly pious education, as he uſed to tell his conſoling Mo- 


ther, when ſhe repeatedly applied to his broken contrite ſpirit, 
that glorious promiſe, * Though your ins be as ſcarlet,” &c. 
and that infinitely gracious one of our eternal co-equal Sa- 
viour God, Him that cometh unto me I will in 2 ve caſt 
out. Come unto me, ALL ye that are weary and heavy 


previouſly to his taking notice of any one, before his mother's chair, (ſhe was 
lame,) ſaying, '** Madam, I beg your bleſſing.” —This, it muſt be known, was 


out of reſpect to her, Mr. Berkeley that he might obtain a Parent's interceſſion 
with Gop. | 
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laden, and I will refreſh you.“ * Alas! my dear Mo- 
*« ther, I have been a more grievous ſinner than others, 
e becauſe I have had a more pious education than moſt 
«+ perſons.” But, bleſſed, for ever bleſſed, be the aſtoniſh- 
ing Love of God the ComrorTER, this bleſſed little book 
poured the balm of perfect peace, of joy, into his lovely 
wounded ſpirit; and he wiſhed others to be conſoled by it. 


One morning, after all fear of vengeance on account of 
the broken Law of God was quite done away, by nis 
mercy, * who is MIGHTY to fave,” and © who trod the 
„ wine-preſs ALONE, Mrs. Berkeley, going into the room, 
as was her cuſtom, enquired if he had paſſed a tolerable 
night. His reply was, I have had great pain, and have 
* not cloſed my eyes one minute ſince I ſaw you; but I 
have been in heaven, bleſſed be the mzrcy of Gop.” 
A few mornings afterwards the ſame anxious enquiry was 
anſwered in the very ſame words, with this addition, 
«+ Surely, my deareſt Mother, it is not an illuſion of my 
RANDY ENEMY, to lull me into ſecurity.” So watchful 
was he againſt deceiving himſelf, eſpecially in the concerns 
of his ſoul; to which his Mother earneſtly replied, < No, 
my dear child, no. That God whom you have laboured 
« ſo zealouſly, ſo faithfully, to ſerve, although he has per- 
emitted you to all, to ſne you your own frailty, yet he will 
never ſuffer the Enemy of Souls to delude you. Beſides, 
my deareſt creature what can the Devil hope to gain by you, 
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* In your preſent helpleſs, languiſhing ſtate, unleſs he could 
i tempt you to blaſpheme, or deſpair, as you lie ſtretched 
«on a bed of languiſhing ? And, bleſſed be the free grace 
* of God, he has never yet been able to do either the one 
«gr the other. No, my dear Son, God has vouchſafed, 
% in infinite mercy, to lift up the light of his reconciled 
+ countenance upon you, to anfwer the conſtant fervent 
« prayers of your — an Mother, and your own, 
„on 7hjs fide the grave.“ At two, three, or four nights 
diſtance, Mr. Berkeley had two or three more ſuch bleſſed 


nights ; for which wonderfully gracious vouchſafement all 


glory be to FREE We GRACE and REDEEMING 
Lovs. | 


The day before Mr. Berkeley's death, he diſcovered, by 
what Dr. Berkeley happened to drop, that Mrs. Berkeley had 
fat up the whole of the preceding night in the next room. 


His eyes flaſhed with indignation, and he inſtantly ſpoke to 
her concerning it. As Mrs. Berkeley never, in the polite in- 


tercourſe of life, ſuffers herſelf to falſify , the was obliged at 


A lady one day requeſted Mrs. Berkeley to make a very. fine made-up 
ſpeech of excuſe for her to ſome other lady; to which Mrs. Berkeley ſaid, 
„Would it not, Madam, be better to tell the truth, and ſay, that really a 
«© multiplicity of engagements have rendered it inconvenient for you to go ſo 
« far?” Mr. Monck Berkeley, happening to be preſent, remarked, © How little 
© that good lady knows My Mother! why She will not tell a civi/! lye for my 
Father, or myſelf. Her idea is, that many obliging, polite, kind, friendly 
« things may be ſaid, without ſacrificing TR urTRH.“ The worthy amiable Mrs. 
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eee chat ſhe had repoſod on the ſopha in the 
drawing- room. He earneſtly exclaimed. Good God! % 
m dear - Mother is to kill herſelf for me: that is at laſt 
to be the end of her.” And, turning to his Father, he 

ſaid, ** Ah! my dear Sir, why would you /ufer it?“ Dr. 
Berkeley replied, + My dear child, your Mother would have 
been wretched if I had interpoſed.” He then extorted a 
ſolemn promiſe from his Mother, that ſhe would go to reſt 
that night, amiably adding, and promiſe that you will un- 
« dreſs, and go into bed, or I will-not attempt to cloſe my 
«eyes all night.” Mrs. Berkeley retired, with a- ſtrict in- 
junction to Dr. Berkeley's and Mr. Berkeley's own ſervant, 
both of whom attended him with wonderful aſſiduity, al- 
ternately lying in a tent-bed in Mr. Berkeley's room, and 
fitting up with him, that the would never forgive them, if 
they perceived the leaſt change in Mr. Berkeley, and did 
not inſtantly call her tp. | 


On the morning of Imai 26, Mr. Berkeley's ſervant 
knocked at the chamber-door, ' ſaying, that he came with 
his Maſter's duty, and deſired Dr. Berkeley would go 
«+ down, and pray with him.“ Dr. Berkeley inſtantly aroſe, 
and went down. Juſt as Mrs. — had put on ſome 


Waller, ſiſter of the FO RR of Eſſex, the friend of Mrs. Berkeley * 
eight years old, always ſays, There is a real pleaſure in hearing a polite thing 
from Mrs Berkeley, “for you may ſwear it comes from her heart.“ 


E. 


of her cloaths, Dr. Berkeley, returned, announcing © the 
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heavy tidings,” that they had loſt their ear» treaſure. 
Mrs. Berkeley, although having ever earneſtly wiſhed and 
prayed to witneſs the laſt moments of all thoſe beloved re- 
lations the is doomed to ſurvive, fubmitted, in ſhe humbly 
truſts, profound filence to the will of the ALI-wISE Dil- 
poſer of ALL events; acting, as well as _ praying. Thy 
« will be done in me, on me, and iy me.” Mr. Berkeley, 
in a letter to his Mother, during his Yinefs, ſays, I traſt 


I have learned my deareſt Mother's prayer, Thy wall,” 


&c. Mrs. Berkeley funk again into her bed. Juſt as the 
clock ſtruck nine, ſhe exclaimed to Dr. Berkeley, If ever 
„ heard Berkeley cough in my life, he has coughed this. 
minute.“ * Alas! my dear, no: you will never hear 
him any more on earth. Mrs. Berkeley's maid entered 
at that inſtant, faying, that Mr. Berkeley was come to 
« life again, and wiſhed to fee Mrs. Berkeley.” It may be 
eaſily ſuppoſed that ſhe was not long in getting down ſtairs, 
where ſhe faw her dear Son looking like an angel, his fine 
eyes as lively as when in perfect health; and for about a 
fortnight before his death, his noſe became ſo exactly like 


the beautiful one of his two grandfathers, Biſhop Berkeley 


and Mr. Frinſham, both having the ſame fine-ſhaped noſe, 
that he looked remarkably beautiful The fame change 
after death took place, in the fame feature of Dr. Berkeley's: 
wonderfully beautiful face. Such changes are faid, by 
the learned men of the faculty, alen to happen a ey 
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bours before: the e of the ſpirit hon the Du 


mould. 


s Dr and Me Mone Berkeley both wanted what Mrs. 
Berkeley always termed the genuine Berkeley noſe, and 
which her own father, without being a Berkeley, had. The 
preſent Counteſs Dowager of Granard has it. When the 
_ lady Georgiana Berkeley, ſhe was a fac ſimile of a 

wonderfully fine ivory medallion taken of Biſhop Berkeley, 
at Rome, when a young man. Dr. Berkeley uſed to ſay, 
to Mr. Berkeley, Aye, your noſe is a judgement upon your 
* wer pep for deſpiſing mine, beeauſe it is not like my fa- 
« ther's.” Mr. Monck Berkeley had, from pictures in Berke- | 
tey Caſtle and from monuments, drawings of all his noble 
anceſtors, and uſed to ſhow his Mother ſome few with a 
fhort noſe; to which ſhe uſed to reply, Aye, ſome ugly 
mother has introduced it.” When Doctor Berkeley, in 
the caſe of the late brave Admiral B —, as plain as he 
was valiant, his Iady one of the moſt beantiful women in 
Europe. the ſons all reſembling the mother, the very clever 
worthy daughters the good Admiral :—obferved, © What a 
* pity it is that thoſe poor girls have all got ſuch an horrid 
« 4a/h of their father in their faces!“ The young ladies are 
all well married, and make as excellent wives as their beau- 
tiful mother. The worthy veteran uſed to ſay, I never 
« thought my wife handſome, until Dr. Berkeley talked ſo 
« much of her beauty. I know ſhe was a very good wife.“ 
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Mr. Berkeley, who always greatly delighted in the Pſalms, 
defied thoſe of the day, both morning and evening, might 
be redde to him; in which he joined. The evening Pſalms 
of the-26th day of the month conclude the cxixth Pſalm. 
Mr. Berkeley felt the whole well ſuited to his ſtate, parti- 
cularly the 4% verſe. His Father prayed: with him, the. 
family attending, and pronounced, at the requeſt of his 
Mother, that delightful abſolution of the excellent Church 
of England, in her office for the Viſitation of the Sick. He 
appeared ſo much revived, that his friends all quitted the 
room a little before noon, except his Mother, the medical 
gentlemen who attended having given it as their opinion 
that he would remain until about ten at night. In about 
half an hour, his Mother, perceiving that ſpeaking ſeemed 
rather painful to him, and that he breathed rather quicker, 
ſaid, We will pray :” and, taking out of her pocket 
Biſhop Hall's excellent little book of Devotions for a oc- 
caſions, and a! relations in life, from which ſhe petitioned 
at the Throne of Grace for her Son, as ſoon as his ſoul, 
the breath of mw, entered his body; ſhe now, when ſhe 
_ conceived it was returning to God, proſtrated herſelf by the 
bed-ſide, and his ſervant at the foot of the bed, when (oh ! 
the wonderful goodneſs of Chriſt,) ſhe was enabled to offer, 
that fine prayer for one juſt departing out of this world, 
with a diſtinct voice, and without one falling tear, which 
ſhe well knew would have thrown her Son into extreme. 
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agony v. Me. Berkeley joined in that fine prayer, the 
Lord's Prayer, and © The Lord lift up the light of his re- 
«-conciled countenance,” &c. Mrs. Berkeley then ſeated her- 
ſelf by her Son's pillow ; he fixed his ſtill fine eyes moſt 
tenderly upon her for about two minutes, then cloſed them; 
ſne conceiving that he was reſolved his poor unworthy 
Mother ſhould be the laſt earthly object they ſhould be- 
hold. He then, without calling for the aſſiſtance of his 
ſervant, turned himſelf quite round to the other ſide of 
his bed, laid his arms down by his ſide, and made himſelf 
quite ready for his coffin; then uttered three diſtinct aſ- 
pirations, as was conceived, to that co- equal Triune God, 
in whom he had ever ſo firmly believed from the age of 
fifteen. After a little time, one ſingle deep breath to mw 
as was ſuppoſed, his lovely ſpirit winged its happy flight to 
the realms of bliſs. There may all who loved him, in 
God's appointed time, join him in caſting their crowns be- 


Mr. Berkeley, from a child of three years old, could never ſupport the 
| Gght of his Mother in tears. Had ſhe choſen to condeſcend to practiſe art, and 
have wept, ſhe might have managed her Son as ſhe pleaſed, from three to al- 
moſt thirty years old. After his arrival at Cheltenham, obſerving the tears 
ſtanding in her eyes, he exclaimed to his Father, Oh my dear Sir, this is 
too much for me to ſupport. I have all my life, ſince I knew how to pray, 
c beſought God to inflict any ſuffering upon me, but that of ſeeing my dear 
Mother in tears.” Dr. Berkeley replied, ** My dear, can you ſuppoſe that 
your Mother, much command as the has over herſelf, muſt not ſometimes be 
overcome?“ Mrs. Berkeley wiped her eyes, and chearfully ſaid, My dear, 
«© ſhall I get a maſk ?”—** Any thing, beſt of Mothers, to prevent my ſeeing your 
t tears. I never could bear it in my health and ftrength.” Mr. Berkeley, 
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fore the Throne, and ſinging, ** Worthy is the Lamb,“ . 
Thus ended the ſhort—long—life of George Monck Berke- 
ley, Eſquire ; leaving his parents to—what ſhall I ſay ?— 
deplore their irreparable loſs. They could hardly be ſo 
ſelfiſh ; and as Lord , a near relation of his Father, 
and Or —— ——— 0 intimate friend, both with 
one conſent, although in very diſtant parts, ſaid. in their 
letters to Mrs. Berkeley. It is hardly poſſible to condole ; 
one muſt rather exult with you on ſo happy, fo delight- 
„ful an exit.” And his Mother has often aſſerted, that if a 
wiſh would reſtore to her the fwcer ſociety of her beloved 
Son and Huſband, ſhe would not be ſelfiſh enough —wicked 
enough to form that wiſh, 


Mr. Berkeley prayed fervently to God for three things ; 
and He that heareth the prayers of the contrite, heard and 
an{wered him : 


Firſt, That the agonies of his ſtomach might ceaſe one 
week before he quitted this mortal life. Oh1 ſpare me 
* a little, that I may recover my ſtrength before IJ go hence, 
and be no more feen.” The mercy of God igraciouſly 
ordered, that they ceaſed juſt ten days before his death ; 


when a youth, once ſaid, My Mother never laughs.” To which his Father 
replied, ©* Well if your Mother never laughs herſelf, ſhe makes us laugh very 


often, and that is more to our purpoſe than if ſhe did. We have this com- 
«« fort, that ſhe never weeps without KEAL cauſe.” 
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and, inſtead of that craving for fruits and acids, he rather 
_ wiſhed to avoid taking any thing, not even orange and le- 
mon jelly; ſo as to occaſion his Mother's one day ſaying, 
„My dear Man, if you do not take a little nouriſhment, 
you will be a ſuicide;“ to which he haſtily replied, «Oh! 

„God, for Jeſus' ſake, avert.” He then took the glaſs of 
jelly from her hand, and ſaid, I will take any thing -_ 
*« wiſh.” | 


Going into his room one morning, he, as uſual, en- 

quired kindly of Mrs. Berkeley concerning her health, to 
which ſhe replied, 5 As well, my dear, as I can expect to 
e be, with this horrid weather.” Froſt has ever been ex- 
ceedingly inimical to Mrs. Benkeley's health. He, with 
the mildeſt, ſweeteſt voice, ſaid, My dear Mother, is it 
© quite right in us to find fault with any weather, or any 
thing that God pleaſes to ſend us?” A few years ago, 
an Iriſh gentleman of fortune, of Cork, publiſhed a long 
letter in the St. James's Chronicle, on the ſame idea. It 
may, perhaps, be wrong; but one has, from childhood, 
been accuſtomed to - ſay, unreproved, „What horrid, or 
« what vile weather this is |” | 


Pen That he might not die in the night, or in his 
ſleep.—He expired exactly at noon, the ſun ſhining more 
remarkably bright and clear than is at all uſual at that ſea- 
ſon of the year. 
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"Thirdly, That he might retain his ſenſes perfectly to the 
very laſt breath he drew. How graciouſly that 1 | 


was anſwered has ** above related. 


- Monfieur * — in a beautiful little mark; which, 1 
deve is not tranſlated into Engliſh, ſays. La mer nous 
« repreſent la boni du bon Dieu au pdnitenis.— La mer tou- 
&« fours ”w_ pour rencontre les rivieres,” &ec. 


Mr. Berkeley was too well known in the metropoliſes of 
theſe three kingdoms to make a particular deſcription of 
his perſon neceflary. Suffice it therefore to ſay, that the 
beauty of his face by no means equalled that of his exqui- 
ſitely beautiful Father, and his till handſomer Grandfather, 
Biſhop Berkeley. He more reſembled, in face and ftature, 
his Mother's Father, the thoroughly excellent Reverend 
Henry Frinſham, A. M. efteemed when at Oxford, and 
till debilitated by illneſs, the ſtrongeſt, « beſt-built” man in 
England. Mr. Frinſham and his / grandſon were both ſix 
feet high without their ſhoes : each took care not be in- 
debted to them for additional height ; both their ſtrength 
was muſcular, both having remarkably ſmall bones. Mr. 
Berkeley was much handſomer than Mr. Frinſham, except- 
ing his noſe *, the great beauty of his face ; his eyes much 


* Mr. Frinſham going once to dine with a friend at a gentleman's houſe, 
one ſervant was obſerved not to move when any thing was called for. On being 
aſked ſharply, © why he did not exchange plates,” &c. he exclaimed, © I can- 
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larger, which were decorated with his Father 8 beautiful 
| dark cad and eye: e 5 


ce not do any thing for looking at that gentleman's (Mr. Frinſham's) beautiful 
cc noſe.” Mr. Berkeley ſtrongly reſembled both his grandfathers, and bore 
none, or very flight, reſemblance to either of his parents. Mr. Berkeley could 
not look into a glaſs without perceiving that he did not reſemble his Father. 
His agreeable wit uſed to divert his friends, by ſaying, ** Some poor ſimple 
& perſon, now and then, meaning to flatter my Mother, ſays, Dear Ma- 
© dam, how much Mr. Berkeley reſembles the Doctor; I, who know le 
© d des cartes, ſee my Mother redden, and anſwer, © Oh! dear Sir, or 
© Madam, not the leaft in the world'—Sometimes a ſimpler ſoul ſays, Madam, 
&« I think Mr. Berkeley is very like you. The firſt was bad enough, but now I 
«© can fancy I ſee my Mother getting her knuckles ready to knock them 
«© down.” —Mrs. Berkeley uſed often to laugh, and ſay, Berkeley, how is it 
cc that, with very fine eyes, &c. an exquiſitely fine complexion, the fineſt teeth 
cc ever ſet in a head, and very fine hair, and a well-ſhaped face, you are not 
ce handſome.” A moſt highly accompliſhed, ſenfible, intimate friend of Mr. 
Berkeley's Mother, the lady of D M-——, Efquire, uſed often to ſay to 
Mrs. Berkeley, If you tell him before me that he is not handſome, I will 
& knock you down.—All the ladies and men ſay he is handſome. Don't mind, 


«© Berkeley, what your Mother ſays, becauſe you don't happen to be juſt like 
« your Father.” 


* Mr. Monck Berkeley's eyelaſhes were ſo remarkably long, as often, when 
he was a lad, to entangle and diſtreſs him when reading ; a decoration of-face to 
which he was indebted, - as well as his Brother, to their Mother, who conſtantly 
cut them with a fine pair of ſciſſors twice every moon: It is an infallible method 
of rendering them long and thick. With Mr. Berkeley it was attended with 
ſome little difficulty, from the extreme volatility of his motions. Dr. Berkeley 
and all her intimate friends thought her the moſt daring of ſpirits to venture to 
do it before Mr. Berkeley could liſten to reaſon. It was then done when he was 
in a ſound ſleep. Afterwards with the following exhortation: Now, child, ſtand 
<< as ſtill as a ſtatue; for, if you move your 56. or your eye, the leaſt in the 
« world, in go the ſciffors, and out goes your eye.” * Well; but then I ſhall 
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Dr. Berkeley's family once attending ſome friends of 
theirs of too high rank to be left entirely to the verger of 
the week to view the curioſities of the magnificent cathe- 
dral of Canterbury; on reaching the tomb of the Black 
Prince, the ſword was taken out as uſual, and delivered to 
the company to admire. . When going to be again depoſited 
within the iron railing; Mr. Berkeley took it into his hands, 
and drew it with as much eaſe as he would have drawn his 
own ſword. Mrs. Preſton, the verger's wife, exclaimed, 
« Good Lord | Sir, what have you done ?“ Mr. Berkeley's 
Mother inſtantly ſaid, I hope no harm. My dear Berke- 
« ley, why would you draw it without aſking if it was per- 
«mitted to be drawn ?”—* Harm, Madam,” replied the 
worthy woman; Mr. Berkeley has done no harm, if he 
« has not hurt himſelf; adding, Well, Sir; I {ſuppoſe I 
% have ſeen more than an hundred gentlemen attempt to 
« draw that ſword, but no one ever accompliſhed it with 
done hand but yourſelf.” Mrs. Berkeley's alarm then ſub- 
ſided, and ſhe replied, + He has his Mother's and Grand- 
e father's wonderful ſtrength of wriſt.” So entirely muſcular 
was his ſtrength, that, a ſhort time before his death, that 
wriſt that could lift a man nearly as tall as himſelf by the 


“ nave one left.“ No, you will not; for, when one is gone, the other generally 
goes ſoon after it; and you will never get eyes again until your body riſes out 
of the grave at the day of judgement, and you will be always, all your life, in 
„the dark.” —Much as Mr. Berkeley loved in childhood to be in motion, this 
eloquent oration had as much weight as if it had been uttered by a Burke, 
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collar of the coat, did not meafure half an inch more than 
his'Mother's, who is a very little wonian. 


Mr. Monck Berkeley's perſon altogether made what per- 
ſons uſually term a very fine looking young man. He was 
ſo exactly proportioned, that he never appeared a tall man, 
except when ſtanding in a groupe. He had a moſt graceful 
figure, and was eſteemed the fineſt dancer of his ſtature 
in England. At the famous maſquerade given by the late 
Lord Barrymore at Wargrove, where Mr. Berkeley ap- 
peared as an Highland Chief, moſt completely elegantly 
equipped ; purſe, claymore, dirk, &c. every thing but the 
kelt, inſtead of which he wore the trowſe ; two maſks ac- 
coſted him with, Laird, are you for a Highland reel?“ 
Mr. Berkeley inſtantly gave his claymore to a gentleman to 
hold, ſtepped forward, and they began a rhreeſome reel, in 
which the ſuperiority of Mr. Berkeley's dancing was ſo. 
marked, as to cauſe a very great perſonage, who honoured: 
that moſt elegant maſquerade with his preſence, to ſtand the 
whole time, and to fay, at the expiration of that beautiful 
dance, when well danced by Scors,. that Mr. Berkeley was 
the fineſt figure, and the fineſt dancer he had ever ſeen ;” 
and praiſe from thoſe who excel in any art, is praiſe. 


Mr. Berkeley, although not regularly handſome, kad 
perhaps one of the moſt pleaſing countenances. any where 
to. be ſeen—a look of the deepeſt thought, enlightened by. 
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the ſweeteſt, mildeſt benevolence, - and, when called forth, 
brightened by the livelieſt chaſtized gaiety ; . which has 
cauſed ſome of the firſt characters for learning and ſenſe 
to aſſert, that Mr. Monck Berkeley was the moſt agreeable 
companion they had ever known. That look of deep 
thought, and-exquiſite benevolence, ſeldom united in the 
ſame ſoul,  ſeldomer blended in the ſame countenance, are 
ſo aſtoniſhingly preſerved in the beautiful portrait painted 
by his beloved friend, Mr. Peters, and by that throughly 
_ amiable gentleman preſented to Mrs. Berkeley after her 
Son's death, as to delight all who have a ſoul capable of en- 
joying the beauties of an exquiſite painting. The print 
prefixed to the Poems is taken from that exquiſite painting ; 
but Engraving cannot give the foul like Painting. Mrs. 
Berkeley eſteems herſelf rich in a moſt beautiful miniature 
of her unſpeakably dear Son, ſo ſmall as conſtantly to be 
carried in the pocket, taken from Mr. Peters's portrait, by 
the wonderful, the magic pencil of her excellent accom- 
pliſhed friend, Miſs Johnſon, of the Paddock-Houſe near 
Canterbury. Whoever has an eye for fine painting, and 
has been treated with a fight of that Lady's performances, 
muſt be ſenſible of the happineſs of poſſeſſing one of a dear 
departed friend. It can hardly be ſaid departed. He is 
preſent, and does every thing but articulate. Such obli- 
gations are not to be repaid. The mines of Brazil, if poſ- 
ſefled, are not adequate. Mrs. Berkeley was ſome years 
ago indebted to the ſame exquiſite pencil for a bracelet 
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of her youngeſt Son, done entirely from memory; for two 
indifferent pictures of that beautiful child rather confuſed 


At the King's School at Canterbury a common amuſe- 
ment of the lower ſchool was playing at judge and jury. 
Counſel were regularly retained to plead on each fide. By 
accident Dr. Berkeley diſcovered the value that was ſet on 
his Son's oratorical powers in that mimic court, on firſt hear- 
ing of it from the amiable beloved friend of his Son, the 
late Mr. Thurlow, fon of Lord Thurlow, whoſe play hours 
were conſtantly ſpent under the hoſpitable roof of Dr. 
Berkeley, who enquiring how the counſel} were feed, he 
| replied, Ohl we have all the ſame fee, a halfpenny apiece, 
*« excepting Berkeley, and he has always a penny.” A 
penny! (replied Dr. Berkeley,) why ſhould he have a 
penny? I am ſure, he is not covetous.” —* No, no; but 
they will give it him, becauſe be are fure to in their 
« cauſe who have Berkeley on their fide.” 


Perhaps it may gratify ſome young gentlemen, his ſchool- 
fellows, in diftant parts of the world, and bring the happy 
innocent days of very early youth to their remembrance, if 
they ſhould glance their eye over this, to ſee their names. 
At the head of this lift ſtands dear angelic-hearted Mr. 
Thurlow; the gentle, elegant Captain Colombine, of the 
Navy; the lively, ſprightly Samuel Chambers, of Wood- 
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ſtock-Houſe, Kent; the Reverend Stephen Tucker; Mr. 
Charles Haſted; Oſborne Tylden, Eſquire, of —— Court 
in Kent; Mr. Gregory *, ſon of the Reverend Mr. Gregory 
of Canterbury; the Reverend Cooper Willyams of It- 
ning; Mr. Mark Thomas, fon of the famous Alderman 
Thomas; the throughly reſpectable worthy Reverend Sir 
Henry-Pix Heyman, Baronet, ſhame to tell, with only a 
living, or rather a /#arving, of about ſixty pounds per annum, 
beſtowed on him by the bounty of his preſent Grace of 
Canterbury, for until lately that very reſpectable antient 
young Baronet had only a curacy—happily for him he in- 
herits ſome fortune from his mother ;—the vaſt family 
eſtate, except what was left to charity, all went in the 
reigns of the Stuarts. Sir Henry Heyman may read em- 
phatically, «+ put not your truſt in princes.” The great- 
grandfather of his friend, Mr. Monck Berkeley, is {aid to 
have left his curſe on his lateſt deſcendant who ſhould ever 
expend a ſhilling in the ſervice of any King. Mr. Berke- 
ley's father hazarded it. It is almoſt incredible what it coſt 
him to advertize his famous ſermon, preached on the 31ſt 
of January, to endeavour to prevent a reform in parliament, 
twenty guineas for advertizing it in one particular Newſ- 
paper, beſides frequently in ſome others, and in all country 
papers! — preſenting a copy to every member of both 
Houſes, whom, to uſe his own expreſſion, © he thought 
had ſenſe enough to underſtand it.” It went through five 
editions within four weeks, as the Doctor mentioned to a 
* Now in the Wiltſhire Militia, 
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friend a little time before his: lamented: death. A fixth 
edition was very, lately. printed, conſiſting of one thouſand 
copies, which were all diſperſed gratis amongſt traders, &c. 
« to try to teach poor fools to know w they are well.” 


Tt had been always ſaid that Dr. Berkeley's grandfather * 
ſet the preſent Family on the Throne, and that his Fa- 
ther + fixed them there; and that generous, diſintereſted, 


* The Right Honourable John Forſter, of Forreſt near Dublin. During 
the reign of Queen Anne, his exertions for the Houſe of Hanover were ſo well 
known, that the Speaker of the Jriſb Houſe of Commons was every day, for 
ſome years, the firſt toaſt at the palace of Herenhauſen ; and ſo grateful was 
King George the Firſt, for his eſſential ſervices, that, on arriving in London, he 
ſaid, ** The firſt man I will prefer is the Speaker of the Iriſh Houſe of Com- 
© mons.” 'This grateful Prince offered any, and every thing, together with a 
Peerage. Little was accepted, as his fortune was very large, and the Peerage 
gratefully declined. His Majeſty ſaid, I will promote all your brothers, Sir.” 
The Speaker had an only brother, younger than himſelf, a ſenior Fellow of 
Dublin College, with a maternal eſtate of fifteen hundred pounds per annum, 
who begged to decline the burden of a biſhopric, being a very ſickly man; but 
his Majeſty inſiſted on infliFing it on him; for which the poor of Raphoe ought 
to bleſs his memory; for they, even to this day, eat bread, meat, and potatoes, 
at a very reduced price; Biſhop Forſter, at his death, bequeathing a very large 
ſum annually out of his eſtates for ever. His conduct through life, and at 
death, was ſuch as to make his witty ſucceſſor, the only wit of his family for 
generations, ſay, It is not polite to name my predeceſſor in my preſence, we 
are ſuch a contraſt.” 


+ In the rebellion in 1745, Biſhop Berkeley's letter to the Roman Catholics 
of the Dioceſe of Cloyne, for which he received the thanks of all the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Ireland in the public papers, was at that time univerſally ſup- 
poſed to have prevented the people of that perſuaſion from riſing and joining 
the Chevalier de St. George, and, by their vaſt ſuperiority in point of numbers, 


t 
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noble-minded man uſed to ſay, © By the bleſſing of God, 
* I will try to keep them there.” Dr. Berkeley, as well 
as his father and grandfather, was a very great politician. 
The ſermon was preached in Canterbury Cathedral, on 
Monday, January 31, and by the orders and contrivance of 
the preacher, and active acuteneſs of the well-known Al- 
derman Simmons of Canterbury, ſold in 'Todd's ſhop at 
Vork, on the next Thurſday, in order to defeat Wyville's 
meeting at that place, which, to the great delight of Dr. 
Berkeley, it accompliſhed. 


placing him on the throne of Ireland; and the Stuart family had then a 
great many concealed friends in England, who lay perdue till they ſaw 
which fide was likely to prove victorious. A very worthy gentleman, one of 
the younger brothers of Biſhop Berkeley, a moſt excellent officer, uſed often to 
fay, ** I will never incur my grandfather's curfe. My brother may do what he 
„ pleaſes.” This gentleman, father to four very worthy ladies, all ſtill living, 
was commander in chief in the year 1745 in the County Kingdom (as it is often 
called) of Fife. It will eaſily be ſuppoſed that it afforded no ſmall pleaſure to 
Dr. and Mr. Monck Berkeley, to have it frequently aſked if they were at all 
related to that delightfully humane kind officer, who commanded in Fife in the 
rebellion. Numerous inſtances of his humanity were related to them. Dr. 
Berkeley ſaid, he had often heard that brave veteran relate, with tears in his 
eyes, one adventure.” Going to the caſtle of the father of the preſent worthy 
Earl of , no men appeared; but the Counteſs came out with an infant 
at her breaſt, fell down on her knees at his feet, and conjured him for Chriſt's 
ſake not to deprive her of two fmall cows, all that was left to keep her feven 
children and three female ſervants from periſhing by famine. He conjured her 
to riſe, and told her ladyſhip, That, ſo far from driving her cows, he would 
ce ſtation a few of his ſoldiers, not in, but near her caſtle, to protect her from 
« all injury.“ The preſent Earl's gratitude was ſhewn by the moſt marked at- 
tention to Dr. Berkeley and. his family during their jour in Fife. 
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Dr. Berkeley never aſked, during his life, but two fa- 
vours of miniſtry—equal to the exchanging two half-crowns 
for five ſhillings, or two ſix-pences for a ſhilling: both, 
however, were 700 great to be granted to the grandſon of 
the Speaker of the Iriſh Houle of Commons—to the ſon of 
| Biſhop Berkeley. When his ſon left Canterbury School, 
he wiſhed to exchange his ſtall at Canterbury for either 
| Windſor or Weſtminſter, to ſuperintend the education of 
his Son at one of thoſe ſchools. He preferred Windſor. 
Some years after, on his Son's leaving Eton, he again re- 
queſted an exchange for a ſtall at Chriſt Church, but met 
with fimilar ſucceſs. 


'The exquiſite amiability of Mr. Berkeley's nature, not his 
temper, that being naturally wilful, in ſome fort rugged, 
was re-formed by EDUCATION, Te-generated by GRACE. 
His nature, as has been ſhewn, was throughly nosLE, un- 
commonly generous. He had by both his Parents, from 
infancy, been bred up, with an horror of being what is 
called a TUFT HUNTER at Oxford, or a ſneaking LORD 
coukrER at Eton. His real nobility of blood little needed 


ſuch cautions. 


Soon after his going to the King's School at Canterbury, 

there came to board, at Dr. Beauvoir's, Mr. Thurlow, only 

fon of the late Lord Chancellor Thurlow, by Miſs Lynch, 
1 2 
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daughter of the charitable, hoſpitable Dean Lynch *, and 
ſiſter to the late accompliſhed Sir William, and to the hap- 
pineſs of the poor and diſtreſſed, or oppreged, the preſent 
Reverend Dr. Lynch, Prebendary of Canterbury. Each of 
theſe gentlemen inherited a very large ſhare of 'both their 
parents' extraordinarily charitable diſpoſition, as did the 
late lovely Mrs. Hey and Mrs. Tatton, their ſiſters. Mr. 
Thurlow then about eight years old, juſt half a year younger 
than Mr. Berkeley, was ſent from under the protection of 
his ſenſible, wonderfully kind adopting father, the Reverend 
Mr. Hey of Wickham, whoſe lady, above-named, was his 
Mother's eldeſt ſiſter. The Writer cannot proceed without 
heaving a ſigh, and dropping a tear of friendſhip over the 
urn of that moſt ſenſible, intereſting of youths, the only ſon 
of dear Thurlow's earthly guardian angel, Mr. Hey, She 
{till feels pleaſure in recollecting how often he uſed to ſay, 
* Is it not very odd, that, although I have uncles, aunts, 
« and many kind relations, who are very good to me; yet 
„always feel myſelf more at home at Dr. Berkeley's ?” 
He was about fifteen ; a youth of a very ſingular turn of 
mind, endowed with all his father's great underſtanding, 


* Dean Lynch preſerved the poor of Canterbury from ſtarving, as they have 
fince done, by ordering five hundred pounds worth of ſilk damaſk to be wove, 
and entirely new furniſhed the Deanery. It raiſed that excellent trade, which 
the muſlin Miſſes have fince totally annthilated. Thoſe who have witneſſed the 
diſtreſs of the poor filk weavers, their wives, and children, are not to be pi- 
tied when burnt to death by flimſey muſlin gowns and draggled linen petticoats. 
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and all the real, mild, not affected, gentleneſs of his lovely 
mother. A ſtrong tincture of melancholy was viſible to 
even a common obſerver. As a child at home, it was ſaid 
he never loved to play; at ſchool he never played at crio- 
ket, &c. longer than ten minutes, then retired to read; 
Mrs. Berkeley's wiſh to delight the mother of an only child 
occaſioned her telling her ſervants, * that whenever Mrs. 
« Hey's carriage came to Dr. Berkeley's, ſome ſervant man, 
* or woman, muſt go immediately to Dr. Beauvoir's, where 
„he boarded, to fetch Maſter Hey.” Both mother and 
ſon felt more than this little notherly attention merited, 
Mrs. Berkeley told Maſter Hey, when he felt himſelf low- 
ſpirited, and had no more agreeable place to take his tea; 
he would find it in her dreſſing- room at fix, where he 
would, ſometimes, enjoy the very improving converſation 
of that accompliſhed, that wiſe director of young men, Dr, 
Berkeley; if not, he might diſſipate his gloom a little, by 
hearing her raileries on his gravity; &c. at fifteen, Mrs, 
Berkeley, having been in the ſame predicament herſelf, at 
twelve, with a youth of thirteen. Dear Johnny, as he was 
always called by Dr. and Mrs. Berkeley, had contrived very 
early in life, before he was thirteen, to form an attach» 
ment, that did not contribute to dithpate the natural gloom 
of his mind, although it often exhilarated him. 


The youngeſt daughter of the celebrated Mr. Airſon, 
although very far from handſome, was bleſſed with ſo very 
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mine an underſtanding, that all the uneommonly ſenſible 
youths, and even lads, were her devoted admirers, as others 
were of the great beauty of Dr. Beauvoir's eldeſt daughter, 
now married to William Hammond, Eſquire, of the Friers, 
Canterbury. Miſs Airſon died at the age of nineteen. 
Mrs. Berkeley uſed to ſay of her, that the had under- 
«ſanding enough to ſet up a large country town.” Her 
gratitude was great indeed, (that very ſcarce virtue, grow- 
ing only in an bumble heart, and cheriſhed by a ſtrong 
head ;) for what he deemed the condeſcending attentions 
of Mrs. Berkeley to her, her father being a Minor where 
Mrs. Berkeley's huſband was a Major. Although very 
kindly treated at Canterbury to what they are in moſt other 
Cathedrals and Choirs, Norwich excepted ; the Minor- 
canons and Schoolmaſters, their wives and daughters, are 
in a very different line of company. In general, their ori- 
ginal fortunes, and always their church incomes, are 
undoubtedly ſo much inferior, as not to make them 2/5 to 
mix. Mrs. Berkeley, on being once reproached by a Pre- 
bendary's lady, for introducing Miſs Airſons at her routs, 
and being intimate with their elegant, ſweet mother, 
made this laconic reply: Why, my dear Madam, Mrs. 
«+ Airſon's father had almoſt as many thouſands a year as 
*« 2zy father had hundreds; and if Mrs. Airſon choſe to 
« marry the firſt ſinger in the world, a clergyman and a 
gentleman, rather than a foohſh ignoramus in a red coat, 
« does that make her converſation the leſs pleaſing to me ? 
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Should Mrs. Airſon's elegant accompliſhed® nephew, with 
his noble eſtate, offer to any Prebendary's daughter, I 
dare fay, ſhe would not refuſe him. 7 have no daughter, 
thank God, ſo am not courting Mrs. Airſon for her ne- 
% phew.” Mr. Airſon and his family were ſo highly, fo 
univerfally reſpected, that their ſmall houſe was the reſort 
of all perſons of faſhion and good ſenſe. The late amiable 
Biſhop of Norwich, when Dean of Canterbury, would 
often, when walking out, fay, * Come, my dear Madam, 
% ſuppoſe we go to Johnny's coffee-houſe.“ Mr. Airſon, 
a great invalid, never dmed, or even drank tea from home. 
He never confined his lady or daughters ; they well knew 
he would not paſs his afternoons alone. His piety almoſt 
equalled his mufical powers; which he never would ufe, 
(except in a private room to his friends,) but in the houſe 
of that God who beſtowed them f. Handel offered him 
eight hundred pounds per annum, if he would only ſing in 
the Oratorios in Lent, but he refuſed it. It is ſomewhat 
remarkable that the Sunday after his very ſudden death, 
the late Biſhop of Norwich, then Dean of Canterbury, la- 
mented his lofs, and celebrated his virtues, in ſimilar words 


* — —— Burton, Eſquire, of Shropſhire. 


+ It uſed ſometimes to be ſaid that Mr. Airſon was indolent, and did not 
ſing a fine anthem. When aſked if he zhoryht himſelf ill, he uſed to ſay, 
5 Aſk Mrs. Berkley, if I ever in my life, when able to go to church, refuſed 
« ſinging any anthem when ſhe defired it of me.” Mrs. Berkeley herſelf had 
an idea of not riding a free horſe to death. 
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to thoſe uſed by the Writer of this Preface in the Canter- 
bury Paper the preceding day, when lamenting the loſs of 
that cheerful, gay, heavenly-minded friend, whom ſhe 
had ſo far, en gaieté de cœur, prevailed on, to accompany her 
as far as his hall, in her way to a rout at his next door 
neighbour's, ſaying, ** She ſhould attract a/ eyes, and re- 
ceive the thanks of a the company.” His gentle, amia- 
ble; eldeſt daughter, then his 4, ſince married to Mr. 
Allen of Hereford, her mother and ſiſter being gone, ob- 
jected to his having on his o coat, and begging him to 
put on his /mart new one. To this Mrs. Berkeley ſtrongly 
objected, ſaying, It might, tender as he was, occaſion 
his taking cold.“ Had he gone, ſhe would ever have 
reproached herſelf, as the cauſe of his univerſally lamented 


It is now more than high time to return from this too 
long digreſſion; but the reciting the virtues of beloved, re- 
ſpected friends, wow beyond the reach of any other atten- 
tions, is apt, in a heart ſuſceptible of f#ncere regard for 
real worth, to give the pen a diſorder, which the French 
apply to the tongue of one who talks too much, // a une 
fluxe de langue. The Writer often feels 7a fuxe de plume. 
She is ſometimes tempted to form the wiſh of an old friend 
of hers, whoſe huſband made her, ſhe being a ready pen- 
woman, write much for him, Well; I do wiſh I bad never 
« been taught to write at all.” Perhaps the readers of this 
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may form it for her; but it 1s not neceſſary to read the 
whole of every book; and, to uſe the language of Holy 
Writ, they may /eparate the precious from the vile.” They 
may read the fine Poetry of the Author, and paſs over the 
indifferent Proſe of the Editor. 


Whenever Mr. Monck Berkeley obſerved any boy, who 
boarded at either of the Maſters, never invited out to 
dinner on holidays, he would ſay to his Mother, . Pray, 
my dear Madam, next holiday invite poor ſuch an one, 
e and ſuch an one. Poor things, they have no relations or 
e acquaintance here to invite them; and it is very dull for 
them. Pray be fo good as to let them come here.” This 
whether they were his intimates or not. Indeed his inti- 
mates ſeldom did come, having, moſt of them, parents in 
the church or city, excepting ſometimes the Reverend 
Cooper Willyams, of Ixning, ſon of the very worthy Cap. 
tain and Mrs. Willyams, and Captain Gregory, of the 
Wiltſhire Militia, ſon of the very learned Reverend Francis 
Gregory of Canterbury. | 


Mr. Thurlow happened to come to ſchool in the begin- 
ning of ſummer, when all his uncles and aunts, uſually re- 
fident in Canterbury during the winter, had retired to 
their country reſidences. Mr. Berkeley ſoon preſented his 
humble petition to his Mother, that he might bring. Thur- 


u 


| 
| 
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low home ſometimes, The requeſt was granted ; and the 
good diſpoſition, the propriety, the docility, the worthineſs 
of Mr. Thurlow, ſoon endeared him fo much to Mrs. 
Berkeley, that ſhe told her Son he might bring Thurlow, 
but no other boy, without aſking her -permiſſion, when- 
ever he pleaſed.” The dear child generally drank tea 
every evening in winter at Dr. Berkeley's, for in ſummer 
they are all 


« over the hills and far away.” 


When he was a little more than nine years old, he, like 
his friend Mr. Berkeley, was ſent to France, for ſeveral 
months, to acquire the French language in perfection. At 
his return he gave a proof of the exquiſite ſenſibility of his 
heart . On his arrival in England, he went from Dover, 
for a ſhort time, to the houfe of his kind patron Mr. Hey, 
who ſoon brought him to Canterbury for a day. The in- 
ſtant he got out of the carriage he flew to the Oaks, 
Knocked at the door, and begged he might be ſhown up to 
Mrs. Berkeley. Being told ſhe was in bed with a bad head- 
ach, he expreſſed much concern, and enquired what time ſhe 


A ſhort character and fincere lamentation of this early (not untimely—for 
God's time 1s ever the beſt time) death of this beloved young gentleman was in- 


ferted'by his friend Mrs. Berkeley. in Briſtow's Canterbury Journal. It fell 


ſhort in deſcnbing his amiability: but the Editor cannot let a beloved friend, 
whether young or old, quit this mortal ſcene, without paying that little tribute 
to. their memory hen fhe fees it neglected by abler pens. 
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would riſe; the ſervant replied, © moſt likely to dinner ;” 
as ſhe never continued in bed, when not exceedingly ill. 
At a little before the dinner hour he came; Mrs. Berkeley 
not riſen. About five in the afternoon he called again, 
and, hearing Mrs. Berkeley was not up, begged to ſee her 
own maid, whom he thus addreſſed: Pray, be ſo good 
* as to go up to Mrs. Berkeley, and give my tendereſt love 
+ to her; tell her, I long ſo much to ſee her, that I beg 
„ the will permit me to go up, and ſtand a few minutes 
« at her bed fide, as I ſhall not be in Canterbury again 
+ theſe four days.” The ſervant came up; Mrs. Berkeley 
ſaid, ** She was very ſorry, but hoped ſhe. ſhould be able 
«+ to ſee him the next time he came.” The ſervant replied, 
Dear Madam, he is but a child, and he longs ſo to ſee 
« you, it will half break his heart if he does not.“ Well, 
„poor dear child, let him come up then.” The moment 
he reached the bed fide he caught Mrs. Berkeley's hand, 
kiſſed it, and burſting into tears, kneeled down, and, after 
ſobbing ſome time, ſaid, I hope, my dear Madam, that 
you are not dangerouſly ill.“ Mrs. Berkeley, with her 
uſual good ſpirits in illneſs, replied, © No, my dear Charles 
„ hope in God I am not. I have the old proverb on my 
« fide, that nought is never in danger.” What would not ſome 
perſons give for a ſon with /uch an heart, and a moſt ex- 
cellent head ? During his laſt lingering Ulneſs, at the 
houſe of his excellent uncle, the amiable, generous, kind- 
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hearted Dr. Lynch, Prebendary of Canterbury, where 
every thing that kindneſs could ſuggeſt, and clevernefs could 
exeeute, was prepared for him, he would perpetually ſay, 
Go to next door, with my beſt regards to Mrs. Berkeley, 
and beg her to ſend me ſomething, whatever ſhe pleaſes, 
out of her ſtore-room ; I know I can eat that.” Mr. 
Berkeley's earneſt requeſt to his Mother, who was to reach 
Canterbury after their arrival from Scotland many weeks 
before be could, being obliged to keep term at the Temple, 
was, Pray learn, and write me word immediately, whe- 
ther Thurlow is returned to England; and, if he is, where 
„ may find him.” Mrs. Berkeley, who uſed laughingly 
to ſay, ſhe was as obedient a Mother, after Mr. Berkeley 
grew up, as ſhe had made him a Son in his childhood and 
youth, obeyed, and ſoon executed her commiſſion, and 
Mr. Berkeley and Mr. Thurlow came down in the ſame 
_ chaiſe, one to the Oaks, the other to Wickham, on Chriſt- 
mas eve, the moſt dreadful, cold, ſnowing day one can re- 
member. Both were almoſt literally frozen when they ar- 
rived at Dr. Berkeley's; and it was an alarming time be- 
fore they ſeemed to. feel. any effect from what was given 
them. 


Dr. and Mrs. Berkeley reproached Mr. Berkeley for not 
ſtopping all night at the eaLace of Mr. Simpſon, the Roſe 
at Sittingbourne, where every comfort, convenience, and 
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elegance, is to be found from the excellent Maſter, Miſtreſs, 
and the. wonderfully worthy Chamber-maid, Mrs. Mary 
Humphreys *. It, however, pleaſed the mercy of God 
that the two friends received not the leaſt injury from this 
frightful journey. To adopt the language of the excellent 
Monſieur De Pontis in his delightfully entertaining, altbougb 
pious, Memoires (which that execrable monſter, Voltaire, 
has tried to perſuade fools and atheiſts is a fable, notwith- 
ſtanding Madame De Sevigne mentions. his death, &c. at 
the time), God waited for them elſewhere; for dear Thur- 
low was doomed to fall an early victim to ExGLISE 
LINHOSPITALITY, as himſelf related to Dr. Berkeley, whom 
he had fo frequently heard celebrated the lovely hoſpitality 


* As a proof of her worthineſs, one night when Dr. Berkeley's family ſlept 
there, Mrs. Berkeley's maid faid, © Madam, the maid' you admire ſo much 
« for her care and honeſty has juſt now gone up into a gentleman's room, and 
«© made him riſe, ſaying, that the under-chamber- maid had miſtaken her, and 
put him into a wrong bed, not ſufficiently aired, but that the other was quite 
<< ready; begged his pardon for her deputy's careleſſneſs, that ſhe was attending 
to your beds, and thought the other could not have miſtaken; but that ſhe 
could never have forgiven herſelf had ſhe ever put any one into an half-aired 
« bed.” Oh! that all inn-ſervants were as careful! The Writer of this Note 
has twice, once in France, and once in England, ſuffered from want of ſuch 
care. This worthy woman's education was ſingular. She is by birth a native 
of Wales. Being her father's tenth child, the worthy miniſter of the pariſh, 
having no child of his own, ſaid, he would take Her as a 7ithe-chi/d, Under tlie 
roof of this humane worthy miniſter of Chriſt ſhe grew up, and remained till 
his death. She certainly does not diſgrace her education received under the 
root, in the kitchen, for he was too wiſe to bring up a labourer' s daughter as a 
entlewoman—to ſtarve, or become a ftreet-walker.. 
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of Scotland: I owe, ſaid he, my preſent illneſs to the want 
of it in England. I had been out hunting, was caught 
ein a violent ſtorm, was quite wet through, called at a 
e gentleman's, where I hoped to have been taken in. I was 
offered wine and brandy, the butler called, but no offer 
of a bed for a few hours, or of going in to dry my cloaths; 
«+ ſo, after having ſat on my horſe, the ſtorm over, at the 
gate, in cold, wet cloaths, I proceeded to Cambridge, and 
went to my rooms; but the cold fixed on my lungs, and 
no {kill has been able to remove it.” Alas! it not long 
after removed him, and robbed his friends and the world of 
one of the moſt amiable-hearted, grateful of human beings. 
Adieu, dear youth. Reguie/cat in pace. 


When Mr. Thurlow was about eleven years old, his un- 
cle, the Biſhop of Durham, then Dean of Rocheſter, when 
paſſing through Canterbury to the ſea, and conceiving his 
old friend Dr. Berkeley's houſe to be the beſt, as he knew 
it was the *cheapeſt inn in Canterbury, drove to the 


* Mrs. Berkeley, who ſeldom leaves home for more than three hours at a 
time, 2. e. from fix to nine in the evening, nor wiſhes to ſee any friend, unleſs 
travelling near her, at any other time, uſed to occaſion Mr. Monck Berkeley's 
often ſaying, ** if my Aunt, Father, and ſelf, were all dead, my Mother 
* would never miſs us until the ſervant announced to her that the urn was 
carried into the drawing- room.“ The Trio all agreed to this charge. On 
ce entering it, ſhe would aſk, © Where are they all?“ and begin lamenting the 
<< loſs of us.” Mrs. Berkeley uſed often to be laughed at by Dr. Berkeley ang 
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Oaks. No ſooner was his arrival notified to Mrs. Berkeley, 
than ſhe ordered Mr. Wrightſon to go and tell his Mafter 
a perſon wanted to fpeak to him. Mrs. Berkeley conjured 
him to permit her to ſend to Dr. Beauvoir's for dear 
Charles. Dr. Berkeley, with his uſual good-will to man 
and child, complied. John (now Mr. Wrightſon), as the 
beſt meſſenger, was diſpatched, to beg that Miſs Beauvoir 
would order Maſter 'Thurlow to be arrayed in his Sunday 
garb, and poſted off to Dr. Berkeley's, notifying the cauſe. 
Mrs. Berkeley ordered Mr. Wrightſon to call out his Maf- 
ter when the little man arrived. Accordingly, in a few 
minutes, Dr. Berkeley, looking like a beautiful guardian- 
angel of thoſe © little ones” mentioned by our blefled Lord, 
entered the drawing- room, leading in his little prozege, 
whom he preſented to the Dean. Here, my old friend, is 
a very good little man, who is very nearly related to you.” 


Mrs. Frinſham, for declaring that ſhe ate her dinner quite as well alone as in 
the beſt company. When Dr. Berkeley, at the age of twenty-four, took from 
Chriſt Church the little living of Aſgarton, near. the Vale of White Horſe, he 
found the houſe a hovel ; and, having been bred in a palace, he loved a good 
houfe. However, after laying out near four hundred pounds on the houſe, and 
building a fine South wall in the garden, finding it too ſmall to lodge his few 
friends—the Reverend James Hamilton, grandſon of Lord Abercorne, a con- 
ſtant delightful viſitor, through the whole ſummer, at Dr. Berkeley's, at Bray, 

or Acton, until his removal by the late Lord Abercorne to a great living in 
Ireland, and ſome others, together with a multitude of laciſts—finding the 
vicarage too ſmall, he rented Ley Farm, the country houſe of Sir Nathaniel 
Naſh. Until his removal to Bray, the Biſhop of Durham, then Curate. of 

Wantage, was a very conſtant frequent viſitor there. 
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The Dean looked about as &veil/s as uſual, ſtroked his 
head, and aſked him how he liked ſchool, and ſome other 
queſtions generally put to children. In the afternoon he 
told him to ſtand by him at the card-table ; and when the 
time arrived for Charles to make his bow and return to 
Dr. Beauvoir's, the Dean, who had won about a guinea, 
generouſly preſented poor dear Charles with wo and fixpence ; 
for which he made one of his graceful French bows, and re- 
tired. They never met again, until they met in the regions 
of departed ſpirits. Some perſons have even doubted whether 
poor Thurlow could be found wort of a place to behold 
the glory of the Ax OEL of the Church of Durham.” The 
reſemblance in face and perſon of Mr. Thurlow to the Bi- 
ſhop was remarkably ſtriking to all the company, allowing 
only that the tempers and diſpoſitions of his mind were 
entirely Lynch and Wake, which threw a look of benevo- 
lence into his features and countenance, which did not ap- 
gar in the Biſhop's. 


About the year 1786 there died at Canterbury a very 
excellent young man, an old ſchool-fellow of Mr. Berkeley's, 
Mr. George Haſted, ſon of the Author of the Hiſtory of 
Kent. On Mr. Berkeley's arrival, in vacation-time, Mrs. 
Berkeley aſked her Son * if he was not afflicted at the 
« death of his old intimate, George Haſted ?” He replied, 
„ was very ſorry for the death of ſo very worthy a young 
„man; but, my dear Mother, he was never an intimate 
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of mine. Hz was much too ſtudious and diligent for ws ; 
«was in quite another ſet : he pitied us for our idleneſs 
and folly. George Haſted would never go to cricket, ot 
to Bingley (where the King's ſcholars fwim in ſummer) 
till he had done every tittle of his exerciſe. We all ſet 
off, and left it to chance to get our exerciſe done, or, if 
* not-done, get a ſound flogging.” Had Mr. Berkeley, when 
a boy, been told that nobody could learn Latin or Greek, 
he would have ſtudied night and day *. Tell him, from 
five years old, of any thing that it was impoſſible to accom- 
pliſh, and he was indefatigable in labouring at it : his bro- 
ther juſt the reverſe. Perhaps never were two children, 
born of the ſame Father and Mother, more different: Mr. 


Berkeley would add, Always excepting my Mozher and 
„ger only ier.“ 


Mr. Berkeley, gay, lively, volatile, yet wonderfully 
ſolid ; his brother, ſedate, grave, yet wonderfully witty ; 


* Every night, juſt before the family went to ſupper, Mrs. Berkeley uſed 
to go into both her little boys rooms, to fee whether they lay ſtraight, and in 
a wholeſome poſture, which is of more conſequence to children than people in 
general are aware of. One night, when Mr. Berkeley was about five years old, 
on entering the room, ſhe found his fine eyes wide open. Sheaſked him how 
he came to be awake, and how he dared to have his eyes open ?”—being always 
ordered to ſhut them when in bed, or in a dark room. He replied, © I have not 
been aſleep at all: I have been racking my brain to try to make a ſyllable with- 
© out a vowel, becauſe you have always told me it was impoſſible to do it— 
and if I could have done it, it would have made me very happy to have come 
and told you of it.” W | 
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both Poets from the time they could articulate at all; both - 


enthuſiaſtic admirers of muſic. Neither Mr. Berkeley nor 
his brother were ever ſuffered to go to Bingley to ſwim, 


without their Mother's leave. Mr. Berkeley uſed to come 


regularly, when the maſters had given permiſſion to the 


boys, with his requeſt. 


Mrs. Berkeley. * am atraid you will be drowned. 
Mr. B.—“ No, I ſhall not. 

Mrs. B.—* Do any of the upper ſchool go ? 

MI. B.—“ Yes. 


Mrs. B.— Who? Does Mr. J. Tucker or Mr. II- 
66 den go ? 
Mr. B.—“ Yes. 


Mrs. B.—“ Well, then, go if you will; but J am afraid. 
*« You know Herbert Packe would have been drowned, if 


« young Loftie had not ſaved him.—(Down he fat, and 
took up a book.) — Well, child, why do not you go? 


Mr. B. — “ No, I ſhall not go. 
Mrs. B.—* Why not, now that I have given you leave ? 
Mr. B.—“ No, 1 ſhall not indeed. 


Mrs. B.— Why, what can I do more ? Would you 
have me conduct you thither ? 
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Mr. B.—© No; but I ſhall not take uch a leave. 


Mrs. B.—“ Why, what leave would you have ? | 


Mr. B.—+« Why, ſay, in your good-bumoured ſtocet voice, 
« Yes, my dear Berkeley, you may go to Bingley this afternoon, 
and I had rather you went than ſtayed at home; or elſe 
* I ſhall not go on any account.” 


His brother coming with the fame requeſt, and obtain- 
ing the forced permiſſion, would reply, Thank you, my 
« dear Mamma,” fly out of the room, ſcamper down ſtairs, 
and ſet off, left the permiſſion ſhould be recalled, leaving 
the door wide open, and dart away under St. John's Arch. 
When paſſed hat, he thought himſelf quite ſafe from being 
remanded. Yet, he was governed by a filk thread, whilſt 
his dear brother required . a zbreefo/d cord.” 


Mr. Berkeley, when a lad too old for correction, would, 
when his Mother deſired him not to go to ſuch a place, or 
do ſuch a thing, immediately reply. Well, then, my 
dear Madam, command me.” — Command you, my 
dear; I do not love commanding. I never wiſh to exert 
my authority: I defire that you will not do it.” —“ Ves, 
« I muſt; all the deſiring in the world will not do.” — That 
« is very ſtrange.” —* I cannot help it. Why won't you 
« ſay, Berkeley, I command you not to do it?“ The magic 
words, by his earneſt defire, being uttered, he would ſay, 
Well, now I am happy; now I have not the leaſt wiſſi in the | 
« world to do it; would not do it for any ſum of money.“ 
When he was about thirteen years old, the news of the day 
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was, a run-a-way mateh of a young mani of rank. A gentle- 
man viſiting at Dr. Berkeley's, turned to Mr. Monck Berke- 
ley, and ſaid. Aye, in three or four years, young ſquire, 
% will be playing the ſame prank.” It is. impoſſible for 
any one then preſent to forget the dignified folemnity of 
Mr. Berkeley's countenance, whilſt he uttered the follow- 
ing reply: No, Sir, I hope not. Gow prorB1D that 1 
« ſhould ever do ſo important a thing as MARRY without the 
60 6 conſent of my Parents.“ 


Mr. Berkeley was certainly a very extraordinary proof of 
the bleſſed effects of education. A witty friend of the 
Editor's uſed. to ſay, © If God will but ſend Mrs. Berkeley's 
children a tolerable pair of eyes, and all their limbs, ſhe 
« aſks no more *: ſhe will trim them and twiſt them into 
* handſome faces, and fine figures; but ſhe is not up to 


mating eyes.” Mr. Berkeley, when grown up, uſed often 
to divert his Father and friends, by drawing his Mother's 


*. This-lIady might have added, good underſtandings; for the Editor, when 
a young woman, probably after the death of a young gentleman who had been 
tenderly attached to her from his age of twelve, and hers of eleven, he at Eton, 
ſhe at Mrs. Sheeles, until he, at near nineteen, died a Gentleman Commoner 
of Trinity College, Oxford, uſed frequently to tell her mother, . She feared 
* marry, leſt, if ſhe ſhould have children, they ſhould: have weak under- 
„ ſtandings, which would break her heart.” To which Mrs. Frinſham uſed to 
reply: Surely it is the oddeſt idea that ever entered into the mind of woman. 
C never thought of any ſuch thing. Thank God, none of my family have 
e ever been fools; nor, I hope, knaves; and why, if you have children, they 
e ſhould be ſuch, I cannot conceive. I am ſure. you will never marry- a fool.” 


God heard the Editor's prayers; for FL, her dear children were not 
FOOLS, 
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character ſhe preſent... He uſed. to ſay, My Mother has 
n Mercy on her own. ſex; but little for the other. Every. 
« fault, every defect, related of any young man, ſhe in- 
ſtantly replies, Poor creature, that was his mother & 


olviꝭ 


fault.“ In ſhort, ſhe lays every fault, of every kind, ex- 
e cept. not writing a good Greek epigram, or Latin oration, 
eon a man's Mother: but ſhe was an early ſtudier of Lord 
«+ Halifax's Advice to a Daughter.” He uſed to ſay, My 
„Mother, I believe, keeps a folio ſheet of paper, with all 
the virtues of her friends emblazoned on one fide, and 
their faults on the other. Whilſt they act worthily and 
« honourably, you never ſuppoſe they have any fault or 
«+ foible ; let them but act unworthily to any one, and the 
* paper is reverſed, and you hear all their faults. My 
Mother always carries a little cat-o-nine-tails in her 
pocket; and if any fool blaſphemes or ridicules Serip- 
ture, out it comes, and he is very ſpeedily made 
„the laugh of all the company. If my Mother was 
not my Mother, I would bribe her with five hun- 
dred pounds to become my friend.” To which Mrs. 
Berkeley uſed to reply. You varlet, you know it would 
be all in vain; for your Mother would not be bribed to 
* flatter Royalty any more than your Worſhip, who, thank 
God, will not condeſcend to flatter any one, although 
«you often, by your benevolence and great perſonal ſince- 
« rity, are led to cultivate intimacies with vauz-riens,. male: 
and female, ſome of rank among your own relations.” 


* 
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Of Mr. Monck Berkeley's genius many of thoſe who have 
redde what he has written may be competent judges. To 
attempt to do juſtice to the exquiſite amiability, generoſity, 
and nobleneſs of his heart, and the wonderful ſtrength and 
ſoundneſs of his judgement, even in early youth, requires 
the knowledge of the ee and the 1 of his favourite 
Dr. Johnſon. 


His attentions to the poor, from his childhood, were un- 
remitting. The arguments of his Mother to diſſuade 
him from waſting his alms on common beggars, thoſe hor- 
rid robbers of the honeſt labouring poor, were all in vain. 
His anſwer always was, My dear Madam, I am fully con- 
« yinced of the truth of your reaſoning ; and, I do believe, 
* never did relieve a common beggar in my life that was 
„not a vaut-rien; yet, ſhould I ever hear that any poor 
creature had periſhed, who had aſked charity of me, and 
I had not reheved him, I know I never could forgive 
« myſelf through life.” S0 well was his character known 
to theſe wretches, that they frequently aſked in the village 
near which his Father reſided, If the Squire was at home, 
« for if he is not, it is not worth while to turn out of the 
« way to the houſe, as the Doctor and the Lady never give 
«* any thing to POOR TRAVELLERS.” The fact is certain, 
that they never came but when Mr. Berkeley was in 
the country, which occaſioned Mrs. Berkeley's telling her 
Son, that . were his viſitors. 
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Mr. Berkeley, as has been obſerved above, was remarka- 
bly generous, and had what is commonly called a princely 
ſpirit. His beautiful brother was very ſaving, and even co- 
vetous; he never parted with his money, but to the poor, 
to whom he was very liberal indeed. So careful was he 
of his money, that it uſed to be a diverſion to his Father 
and Aunt to borrow ſixpence of him, and then tell him 


that they were poor, and could not pay him : he would go 


to his Mother, and deſire her to talk to them, and tell 
them, that it was not Bone to borrow of people, and not 
pay them again, and that @b/o/ately he could not afford to 


„loſe his money.” 


Mr. Monck Berkeley, when a child, once went and ſold 
his buckles, to relieve a perſon | in diſtreſs. When at Eton, 
being unable to relieve a very large poor family near Bray- 
wood Side, to whom his Father had been exceedingly 
bountiful, and the family being at Canterbury, he wrote to 
his Mother, © I beg of you to fend five or three guineas to 
« theſe poor creatures. My couſin,” (the very worthy Re- 
verend J. Hayes, hen ſecond ſon of James Hayes, Eſquire, 
Berkeley's amiable prote or and director when he went to 
Eton, ) and myſelf have given them all the money that 
„e have; but they are very poor ſtill.” Not getting an 

anſwer as ſoon as he wiſhed, he. riſqued a flogging, and 
_ contrived, in company with an equally daring friend, to 
ſcamper over to Cookham ; there he ſold his little poney, 
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and ſent them the money. A youth going from Canter- 
bury School to Oxford, when Mr. Berkeley was about 
twelve years old, he preſented him with his watch, chain, 
and ſeal; for which being ſharply reproved by his Mother, 
he ſweetly replied, + Why, I am but a boy, and he is 

* going to be a man; and it muſt be unpleaſant to him not 
to have a watch, and I know he cannot afford to buy 
„one, and I can contrive to ſhift without one.” Such 
was ever the nature of this lovely young man. | 


Mr, Berkeley was, from his early youth, deſtined for the 
Bar; where, had it pleaſed God to have ſpared his life, 
and bleſſed him with health, he would, no doubt, have 
reached the acme of his profeſſion *.; for all who heard him 
ſpeak pronounced him eminently qualified to make a diſtin- 
guiſhed figure, unleſs his very ſtrict ideas of honeſty had pre- 
vented it. In early youth he had been earneſtly requeſted 
by his Mother, when arguing, never, for the ſake of argument, 


* Mr. Monck Berkeley, going one evening to viſit his amiable, kind 
friend Mrs. Horne, then on a viſit at her father's, the very worthy, ſenſible 
Philip Burton, Eſquire ; that gentleman defired the Biſhop and Mrs. Horne 
to tell Dr. Berkeley, from him, ** that he never ſaw a young man quite ſo 
likely to ſhine eminently at the bar, as his ſon ;” and obligingly added, I 
{© have been near fifty years in Weſtminſter Hall, and I have very rarely failed 
ein my ſentence of thoſe who would ſucceed, and who fail.” It is well known 
that Mr. Burton was a man of very ſuperior underſtanding, and a wonderfully 


agreeable pleaſant companion. 9 
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to improve in logic, to undertake the wrong ſide of the queſtion, 
left it might warp his mind. He had ever moſt religiouſly 
adhered to this advice; and, in more advanced years, always 
declared, if he lived to ſpeak at the bar, which he early deter- 
mined he would not do until he had completed his twenty- 
eighth year *, he would tell every client that applied to him, 
that, if he found his cauſe to be an unjuſt one, he would 
deſert it, even in Weſtminſter Hall. Mr. Berkeley had alſo 
firmly reſolved never to plead again/# the fatherleſs, the 
widow, or the clergy ; and always to plead gratis for them, 
if their circumſtances required it. | 


It has been obſerved, that although Mr. Berkeley was 
highly indebted to wha? we commonly call Nature, with 
ſtrict propriety to the God of Nature, for a very uncom- 
monly fine underſtanding, quick ready wit, and, what does 
not always accompany it, a very extraordinary ſtrength and 
ſoundneſs of judgement, fo as often to occaſion perſons to 
remark, that he had all the brilliancy of Biſhop Berkeley's 
imagination, and all the ſound, ſtrong judgement of Mr. 
Cherry, of whom the great Charles Leſlie, the celebrated 
controverſial writer, uſed to ſay, he thought God had not 


* Mr. Berkeley had been often preſſed by his learned friends to break this 
reſolution ; but his conſtant reply was, So determined am I to adhere to it, 
that I will not keep my laſt term at the Temple until the term hefore;“ 
adding, if ever a man ceaſes to be a coxcomb, or a fool, it is, ſurely, after 
having ſerved four apprenticeſhips to folly and nonſenſe.” 


* 
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beſtowed better judgement on man ſince. the days of Solo- 
mon. When Mr. Berkeley, with all his great vivacity in 
early youth, often ated with the ſupremeſt caution, Mrs. 
Berkeley uſed, to the great diverſion of Dr. Berkeley, to 
ſay, „It was a happy thing for her children, that ſhe in- 
troduced a little LR AD into the family; for, although pea- 
e cocks feathers were exquiſitely beautiful, yet, unleſs 
«+ tipped with a /;zz/e weight, they naturally flew away to the 
„Moon.“ 


Mr. Berkeley owed much alſo to education, to principles 
very carly inſtilled into him; to which he profeſſed, long 
before, and during his laſt illneſs, he owed his greateſt 
happineſs in Ife, his oy hope in the profpect of death, un- 
til he, through the free ſovereign grace of God, and the 
rich mercy of Chriſt, arrived, by the inſtrumentality of a 
moſt excellent book, to aſſurance of faith, feeling the /ul/ 
force of that glorious promiſe of EMANUEE, * Him that 
e cometh to me IT will in no wiſe caſt out,” He was enabled 
to truſt, to go; and HAPPILY found, as all true penitents will, 
a moſt gracious reception. May all true penitents be ena- 
bled to make the trial, and they will moſt certainly rejoice 
through the countleſs ages of a 4/5fu/ ETERNITY. But, alas! 
our adored Redeemer himſel ſays, YE WILL NOT COME 
* UNTO ME, THAT YE MAY HAVE LIFE. The Writer is well 
aware of the ridicule, contempt, &c. Wc. that will be liberally 
beſtowed on her, on account of many things in this Preface ; 
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yet, ever bearing in mind the admonition of an eminently pious 
Mother, never to be aſhamed of that God, who lived, who 
died, to redeem her; ever remembering his own emphatic 
admonition, Whoſoever ſhall be aſhamed of ms, and of 
% My words, in this apuLTEROUs and finful generation, 
* of him (or her) ſhall the Son of Man be aſhamed when 
« he cometh in his own glory,” &c. At the age of ſeven- 
teen, going to ſpend a few weeks with a near relation, 
her Mother ſaid, The firſt thing for which you will be 
„laughed at, is going to church on Sunday in the after- 
% noon ; yet never omit it. Your Mother has been laughed 
„to ſcorn for it years ago.” Then the above cited text 
was repeatedly enforced: and although the Writer, natu- 
rally the moſt ſhy of human beings amongſt ſtrangers, al- 
ways, when young, on entering the room, crowding her 
little infignificant figure behind the door, ' that nobody 
might look at her * ; yet the firſt Sunday of her viſit ſhe 
encountered the loud laugh of ten or eleven gentlemen and 
ladies, for ſetting off to afternoon prayers. The lady at 
whoſe houſe ſhe was on a viſit, ſaid, Oh! the young la- 
« dy's Mother has brought her up with wonderfully ſtrict 
„ notions of God and Religion; ſo I dare ſay ſhe . go.” 
Go the young lady certainly did ; but ſhe never remembers 


* So as generally to occaſion her witty younger ſiſter, of courſe following 
her into the room when viſiting with their Mother, to ſay For pity's ſake, 
my dear Miſs Frinſham, do not go into the room looking as if you had ſtolen 
«« your cloaths.” Mrs. Berkeley uſed ſadly to lament, after her mother's death, 
that /be was the eldeſt ſiſter, 
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to have ſuffered more in her w life, than in that rg 
ſtruggle in the ſervice of her bleſſed Maſter, of her own 
never dying foul. Living many years in the firſt company 
cured that painful timidity. Converſing much with learned 
and good men ſoon enabled her to become more than a 
filent_ advocate for the honour of her bleſſed Maſter, when 
ridiculed by fooliſh ſcoffers ; inſomuch as often to occaſion 
Mr. Monck Berkeley to ſay to his Father and friends, Few 
things delight me more than hearing my Mother trim an 
« Infidel. Some Deiſtical fellow begins ſpouting out his 
„ nonſenſical blaſphemy to amuſe the company. On he 
goes. without interruption ; for I make it a point never 
d to fay a word, Well knowing what he is going to meet 
« with.—At length, down goes my Mother's needle-work ; 
« ſhe begins, and in a few words turns the laugh of all the 
„company upon him, and the poor wretch never opens his 
„mouth any more the remainder of the evening.” 


This is a proof of the fulfilment of this promiſe of Chritt 


to his faithful ſervants *, © I will give you a mouth, and wiſl- 


* 'The Editor, at the age of twenty-two, was aſked, by a very near relation 
of her own, a ſingle man, of vaſt fortune, univerſally eſteemed one of the firſt 
ſcholars in England, Why ſhe was not a Papiſt, for the Papiſts required not 
the belief of any thing ſo contrary to reaſon as the doctrine of the Trinity, 
* which he was perſuaded ſhe did believe.“ It pleaſed God to enable her to 
make him, a firſt-rate ſcholar, ſhe an unlettered young woman, fuch an 
anſwer as immediately filenced him, and aſtoniſhed the whole of the company 
that ſat at table. To God be all the glory. This worthy wight lived many 
years, never ſpending near as many hundreds per annum as he poſſeſſed thou- 
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«© dom, that all your adverſaries ſhall not be able to gainſay or re. 
« j2.” As Mrs. Berkeley is not an Eliza Carter or a Mrs. 


Montagu, two of her reſpected old friends, but an unlettered 
female, who loſt a learned and wiſe Father when ſhe was eleven 


years old, who had ſet his heart on cultivating the minds 
of his daughters, had God ſpared his life until their leaving 
the ſchool of that throughly amiable, accompliſhed woman, 
the excellent Mrs. Sheeles; but, alas! they had been in 
Queen's Square but one year, before he went to hear thoſe 
bleſſed words, Well done, thou good and faithful ſer- 
« vant,” &c. as perhaps one of the beſt, the moſt vigi- 
lant pariſh prieſts any where to be found, even half a cen- 
tury ago, for ſo long has he been removed. He had redde 
St. Paul's Epiſtles to Timothy and Titus with good effect *; 
for he never ſuffered fin on any of his pariſhioners, how- 


ſands. A few years ago the Editor was called upon to put on an old black 
luſtring—he being gone where his gold cannot follow him ; and, alas ! he had 
not ſent any of it before him. His nephew, however, has made it fly in all 
directions, in all countries. The laſt time the Editor was abroad —at Liſle 
(commonly called Petit Paris) all her acquaintance were lamenting ſhe had not 
arrived a little ſooner, as her relation had been giving ſuch /etes, &c. &c. 

* In the year 1755, the Reverend Dr. Dodwell was bleſſed with a curate, 
who followed the example of Mr. Frinſham, Mr. Ratcliffe, fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. Few days paſſed without his viſiting ſome houſe in the pa- 
riſh, chiefly the cottages where he examined and inſtructed the poor children, 
and generally ignorant mother; admoniſhing them if they neglected going to 
church, exhorting them to attend at the altar. He was a chearful, pleaſant, 
unaſſuming, young man. He died about two years ago, on a college living; 


the county wherein it was ſituated is not at preſent recollected, but he is not 
forgotten by his Maſter, 


o 
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ever high their rank or ſtation, © unrebuked.” “ He was in- 
« ſtant in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon,” &c. 


It is hoped the introduction of a little anecdote concern- 
ing the zeal of this worthy gentleman, for the falvation of 
his flock, may be excuſed. The wife of Mr. ———, a 
man of good fortune, in every ſenſe of the word ne lady, 
was a little talked of as having a partiality for one of her 
men-ſervants. The excellent vicar took an early opportu- 
nity, when he knew her huſband was abſent, to call upon 
her; finding her alone, he ſoon began the ſubject. She 
heard him with ſeeming attention for ſome time; at length 
ſhe replied, © Mr. Frinſham, you may fave yourſelf any 
e farther trouble about me; for I do agire you, Sir, that I 
mind what you ſay no more than the coars on that 
fire.“ Mr. Frinſham mildly replied, © Mrs. — 
« dare ſay, that often, during the courſe of my miniſtry, 
* may have met with many as inatientive hearers as your- 
« ſelf; but I muſt tell you, that yow are the ir, the only 
« perſon, who ever told me ſo.” Then taking up his hat, 
he made a bow, and told her, he hoped God would, in 
time, bring her to a better ſtate of mind. He had the 
mortification to ſee her ſome years after die, as ſhe had 
lived; but he had the conſolation offered to wazchful paſtors 


in Ezekiel, chapter xxx11. 


When the late Earl of Bute took Waltham Place, ſoon 
after his arrival, Mr. Frinſham, with ſome other gentlemen 
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of the neighbourhood, made him a viſit. At taking leave, 
Lord Bute ſaid to Mr. Frinſham, Sir, I hope that we 
« ſhall be good neighbours, as I have taken this houſe 
«% folely on account of your excellent amiable character.“ 
Perhaps one of the moſt beautiful letters “ ever penned was 
by Lord Bute, on the death of, as he termed him, hat 
dear delightful excellent friend.” The Peer and the Paſtor 
generally met on the hill, or at the vale below, every day. 
Mr. Frinſham was as witty as he was good; in his youth 
the idol of all his acquaintance, as what is termed the fid- 
dle of the company, and to his lateſt day the moſt cheerful 
perſon of a large circle. He expired with a ſmile on his 


benign countenance, without even drawing a ſingle hgh, a at 
the age of fifty- four. 


It is hoped, that the following little tribute of a grateful 
child to the beſt of Fathers will be pardoned. A few lines 
ſhall ſuffice. Not long after his obtaining prieſt's orders he 
became curate of Beaconsfield in Bucks, to a poor man of large 
fortune, but fo weak in his underſtanding, that, when Mr. 
Frinſham was one Sunday confined with a raſh, Mr. N 
attempted to do the duty, which he could not get through, and 


* It is poſſible that ſome of Lord Bute's letters to Mr. Frinſham may ſome 


time or other be preſented to the publick. ; voy will ſerve to ſhew what Lord 
Bute then was. 


n 
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therefore came down and went home *. 'The living being 
then on ſale, Mr. Frinſham much wiſhed his father to pur- 
chaſe it for him ; the old gentleman ſtood for about a hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred pounds. The Principal and 
Fellows of Magdalene College, Oxford, hearing of it, inſtantly 
paid down the ſum demanded ; and, of courſe, for ever pre- 
cluded Mr. Frinſham from becoming rector, where he was 
only, not adored as curate; ſo powerfully had his perſuaſions 
wrought on the people of that place, that the wheeler, the 
blackſmith, the millener, yea, every trader, quitted their 
occupation, to attend Wedneſday, Friday, and Saints'-day 
prayers, ſo much as frequently to occaſion paſſengers en- 
quiring if there was any great wedding, that ſo m -per- 
ſons were coming out of the church. ? 


May God have pardoned the wickedneſs of the Prelate who admitted ſuch 
a being into the Church of Chriſt, to get the emoluments of a family living. It 
is ſeldom ſeen, I believe, that an almoſt idiot at twenty-four becomes a man of 
ſenſe at thirty- four. A buck, a blood, a Newmarket jockey, made a prieſt of 
the Moſt High God at twenty-four, does often, by thirty-four, or forty-four, 
begin to feel the value of his own and the ſouls committed to his charge. But 
the Wiſe King aſſures us, the braying in a mortar” will not make a fool 
wiſe. Surely, in that inſtance, the Preſbyterians are wiſer than our excellent 
Church. They, I believe, ſeldom ordain any man, ſuch as their ordination is, 
until thirty. Our blefſed Maſter, God incarnate, began not his own miniſtry 
until the age of thirty ; his precurſor, John the Baptiſt, not until twenty-ſeven ; 
yet our Church, wiſe in every thing elſe, permits poor ſhatter-brained boys, of 
twenty-two and an half, to go, and ſolemnly lie 1 the Holy Ghoft, (ſee Ordina- 
tion Office,) that they may get forty pounds per annum, and ſcamper after a 
pack of hounds. 
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Mr. Frinſham being what was called a Tory, and all his 
own and his lady's conſiderable relations, who could prefer 
him, being Whigs ; he never obtained any more impor- 
rant preferment than the vicarage of White Waltham, a 
pariſh of ſixteen miles round, in Windſor Foreſt, of which 
his very learned and worthy ſucceſſor, the Reverend Dr. 
Dodwell, Canon of Saliſbury, and Archdeacon of Berks, 


ſaid he never made fifty pounds a year. Thus are many 
excellent miniſters of Chriſt provided for in 7his world, 


enough to make them take up the language of the great 


apoſtle St. Paul, and ſay, If in his life only we have hops 
in Chriſt, we are of ALL men moſt miſerable *. 


Mr. Frinſham uſed frequently to ſay, I hope I am humbly thankful to 
« God for a very comfortable fortune; but I thank him till more for that tem- 
& per, that, had I been an alms-man with five pounds a year, I am ſure I 
<« ſhould have been an happy man.” His unworthy Daughter feels herſelf much 
more favoured by Providence in inheriting her Father's diſpoſition than the 
comfortable fortune he bequeathed to her; humbly thankful, ſhe truſts, for 
both bleſſings, unmerited by her. Her Mother uſed frequently to ſay, 
«© Surely, thou art the happieſt little creature under the ſun—as like your dear 
“ Father in temper as in face. Thou muſt meet with a wonderful lot in life, 
5e if thou doeft not go contented and joyous to thy grave.” The Editor truſts, 
by becoming daily more teſigned to the BLESSED WILL of the ALL-wist 
diſpoſer of ALL events, to feel that her Mother judged aright. She has ever 
delighted in being able to apply to herſelf that pleaſant line of Mr. Addiſon's, 
uz one of his beautiful hymns, ſet to muſic by her old maſter Mr. Sheeles : 


«© Nor is the lea a cheerful heart, 
« Which taſtes thoſe gifts with joy.“ 
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Mr. Frinſham, perhaps naturally the moſt contented- 
tempered of the fallen children of Adam, and the moſt 
hoſpitable, although he wiſhed not for a larger income, 
wiſhed for a larger, better houſe, in which to entertain his 
numerous friends and acquaintance. Rich and poor, high 
and low, all ate and drank at his houſe. The vicarage 
houſe at White Waltham was literally a very large old 
barn, with ſmall rooms on each fide. The kitchen, how- 
ever, was not very ſmall, and was paved with curious Ro- 
man bricks, which might have conſoled his grandſon, Mr. 
Monck Berkeley, an enthuſiaſtical antiquary. 


An anſwer of Mr. Frinſham to a letter written by his re- 
lation Sir to Mr. Frinfham, offering him a living 
of 'one hundred pounds per annum, with a good houſe, if he 
would promiſe faithfully, and IT BE DEPENDED UPON®, 


Mr. Frinſham, in his anſwer to that letter, ſays, © It is as impoſſible 
* that Miniſtry ſhould akvays att difintereſtedly for the good of the nation, as 
te that they ſhould not ſometimes do ſo. No earthly power, therefore, ſhould 
ever make me yield ſuch a promiſe to any Miniſter, of any Monarch; were 
« my own Father Miniſter. I ſhall therefore contentedly remain in my 
« old chyed barn, until Providence removes me to the realms of bliſs.” 
Lord Bute uſed perſonally, as the Editor well remembers, when playing, 
cards, ſpending the evening under that very humble roof—the top of Mr. 
Frinſham's wig juſt touched the middle beam to ſay, My dear friend, if 
ever 1 have power, the firſt man on earth for whom I will exert it, ſhall be 
« yourſelf.” And breakfaſting with his lady at Mr. Frinſham's, the morning he 
quitted Waltham Place, he looked out of one of the ſaſhes at his late dwelling, 
ſaying, © | grieve to leave it; Mr. might, if he pleaſed, have 
enabled me to continue; but, J hope, we fhall foon meet again.” They 
never did on earth; Mr. Frinfham dying before Lord Bute returned from Scot- 
land. May they have met in a future ſtate ! 
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to vote always as Lord H——— ſhould direct him, is ſtill 
carefully preſerved. His ſon-in-law, the late, as indepen- 
dent and ſpirited, Dr. Berkeley, Prebendary of Canterbury, 
uſed to ſay, it merited to be written in letters of gold. Such 
were the Wa1c miniſters of George the Second. 


It is ſomewhat remarkable, that Mr. Frinſham never met 
with any ſerious affliction through life. The loſs of his 
beautiful mother, when he was five years old, was ſo ſup- 
plied by an excellent houſekeeper of his father's, that he 
ſcarcely felt it; and the death of his worthy father, at 
the age of eighty-one, not long before his own death, was 
an event to be expected at that age, although he died, as 
before mentioned, by caſualty. Mr. Frinſham was in- 
terred cloſe to his honoured father-in-law, Francis Cherry, 
Eſquire, within the railed burial place in Shotteſbrooke 
church- yard. He uſed to ſay, I am God's creature; 
he ſent me into the world whey he pleaſed, and he 
„will take me out how he pleaſes: and I am ſure 
it will be at the % time, in the & way.” He dreaded 
nothing in life ſo much as loſing the beſt of wives, and 
the being left with two little girls, whom he humoured in 
every thing not in itſelf wrong. 


Some proofs how much Mr. Berkeley was indebted to 
education may be gathered from his amiable humility as a 
lad, a youth, and a man, when it is conſidered that he was 
aſtoniſhingly proud whilſt a child. 
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When Mr. Monck Berkeley was aged three years. and 
two months, his father went to reſide at Acton near Lon- 
don, a large living, preſented to him by his onLyY patron 
through life, the excellent Archbiſbop Secker, and which 
he ſo nobly reſigned, to a man, who, after making him 
repair the tithe barn, and letting him have about five hun- 
dred pounds' worth of new furniture and fixtures for an hun- 
dred and eighty pounds —(amongſt which was a harpſichord, 
that coſt Biſhop Berkeley feventy guineas, for pur pounds — 
Mrs. Berkeley objected ; but the Doctor, with his wonted 
generoſity, ſaid, he hated diſputes among clergy ;” and 
therefore permitted him to have it at his own price)—after 
ſuffering the houſe to ftand empty from Michaelmas to the 
end of April came upon him with a long bill for dila- 
pidations, and proteſted a draught drawn on him by Dr. 


Berkeley for the money for the furniture. This naturally 


exaſperated the too generous mind that had been the ac- 
tual preſenter of the living; for no power on earth, no ho- 
nour, could have compelled any one to reſign it. But Dr. 
Berkeley one day afking the Archbiſhop if his Grace meant 


he ſhould reſign Acton on becoming Prebendary of Canter- 


bury, his reply was, Don't be in haſte. You muſt talk 
one day or other with Lord Hardwicke about it.” Before 
any conference with Lord Hardwicke, the good Archbiſhop 
died ; and the nice honour of Dr. Berkeley, without ever 
even ſeeing Lord Hardwick, made him reſign it to a couſin- - 


german of his Lordſhip—a very different man from his 
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noble relation. A very intimate friend of Dr. Berkeley's, 
the excellent />roughty Honourable and Reverend Mr. Ha- 
milton of Taplow, felt fuch reſentment, that he conjured 
Dr. Berkeley to poſt the nan every where. Mr. Ha- 
milton had one excellent rule; he never would call any 
man a gentleman, if in any inſtance he had acted unlike a 


gentleman. 


In a very few days after the arrival of the family at Ac- 
ton, Mrs. Berkeley heard a moſt violent ſtamping and 
{ſcreaming of her then only child. On enquiry into the 
cauſe, it was found to be, that Maſter Berkeley would not 
go to bed up the back ſtairs. 


Mrs. Berkeley. —*+* What ails him? 


Servant.—“ Why, you know, Madam, there is only one 
ſtair- caſe at Bray. But Maſter Berkeley ſays there are 
„two here; and he obferves, that my Maſter, and you, 
and all viſitors, go up the great ſtair-caſe, and only the 
«+ ſervants up the back ſtairs; and that he is as good a gen- 
* tleman as his Papa, although he is not fo old; and that 
he will not go up the back ſtairs.” 1 


An order was immediately made, and ſtrictly adhered to, 
that he was not, for a who/e week, (a long time for a crea- 
ture of three feet high,) to preſume, in the day time, to 


go up or down the great ſtair- caſe to the * tas 
his. Mamma, to read or play. 
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When about four years old, Mr. Berkel ey received a ſmart 


trimming, for a ſpeech to a once famous apothecary in Lon- 
don, who had retired to Acton, Mr. Sawtell, whoſe ap- 
pearance was rather againſt him. He attended Dr. Berke- 
ley when unwell, and Charles Stanley Monck, of Grange 
Gormonde, Eſquire, ill about four months at Dr. Berke- 
ley's with the whooping cough, which he brought from 
Eton School, and communicated to * poor Dr. Berkeley and 
his little boy. This proud deſcendant of fallen Adam thus 
accoſted him, Sir, if you were ever to ſtay here to din- 
ner, you muſt dine in the ſervants' hall, for you cannot 


* 'The word poor is introduced on account of his very ſevere ſufferings for 
more than ſeven months. Dr. Berkeley, having never been at any ſchool, had, 
unluckily, eſcaped all thoſe diſorders which children, together with many other 
benefits, generally get at good ſchools. 'The whooping-cough 1s a tremendous 
diforder, indeed, to adults—Dr. Berkeley could not exiſt without going into 
freſh air every three or four days. It coſt him more than an hundred guineas. 
The agonies ſuffered by the Editor during fome parts of that time were ex- 
ceedingly great. Laughing conftantly brought on a violent fit of coughing, 
Innumerable were the times that the Editor has fat trembling with anguiſh, ex- 
pecting that her beloved partner would expire hanging on the window; his 
only hope of relief being to throw up the ſaſh, and hang out at it, gaſping for 
breath. Mr. James Hamilton, and the as witty Samuel Horne, ſpent the ſum- 
mer with him. Mrs. Berkeley uſed to proteſt, ſhe would turn them both out of 
doors, if they would not bottle up their wit, ſaying, ** ſhe would ſend for two 
* mutes.” She uſed ſeriouſly to conjure them not to make Dr. Berkeley 
laugh. None can laugh at this account, who has ever had the diſtreſs of ſeeing 
an adult under the paroxyſms of the whooping cough. An old friend of Mrs, 
Berkeley's, more advanced in life than Dr. Berkeley, often fell ſenſeleſs on the 


floor, the late Rev. Mr. Chapman, the beloved friend of the late Dr. Booth, 
Dean of Windſor. 
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« be fit company for my Papa.” Dr. Berkeley, ready to 
ſink with ſhame, flew to Mrs. Berkeley, ſaying, © Surely, 
« that chit is the proudeſt little being on earth. I muſt now 
„really aſk the poor man one day to dinner, to ſhew 
that he has not heard any thing of the kind from you 


«or me.” | 


Mr. Berkeley was always told, that a gentleman muſt 
never do mean or ſhabby actions. He reaſoned on the 


matter, and, in early infancy, drew ſuch wonderful conclu- 
ſions as thoſe juſt mentioned. | 


That both Mr. Berkeley and his Brother were, in very 
very early youth exceedingly proud is abſolutely certain, in 
their different ways; and that both became remarkably 
humble, by their Mother's adhering cloſely to the direc- 


tions given to parents in that wonderful book the Proverbs 
of Solomon, 1s equally certain. 


The exquiſite lovelineſs of Mr. Monck Berkeley's nature 
led him, from an infant, to look with pity on all below 
him ; but his dear Brother naturally looked with contempt. 
One day, when very young, going in the coach with their 
Mother to Marlow, as they paſſed a remarkably ſmall, mean- 
looking cottage at the foot of the hill, he exclaimed, © My 
dear Mamma, look there: did you ever ſee fo miſerable 
« a looking hut? What kind of creatures muſt they be that 
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live in it?“ Mrs. Berkeley threw terror into her coun- 
tenance, and ſaid, * RogERTI what have I juſt heard you 
« ſay? Do you dare to deſpiſe any of your fellow creatures, 
«or any mean-looking habitation? Have not you often 
* redde in the Bible what our bleſſed Saviour ſaid, The 
*« foxes (Now go on; he did ſo)—have holes, and the 
« hirds of the air have neſts; but the Son of Man has not 
„Where to lay his head.” — Why did he come upon 
earth? To ſave ſinners.” . Yes, ſuch a poor, proud, 
little wretch as you. And are you not very naughty to 
* ſay what you have juſt ſaid 2” — Yes, indeed, Mamma; 
« and if God will forgive me 2his once, T will never do ſo 
„again whilſt I live.“ | 

Once paſſing a little chimney-ſweeper, about his own 
ſize, with the ſoot-bag at his back, he coiled up his noſe, 
and ſaid, What a poor dirty little creature it is!“ His 
Mother acted terror as before, and aſked him, How he 
* came to be ſo wicked ? and if he knew how it came to 
* paſs, that HR was not that poor little ſweep, and little 
„ {weep Mafter Robert Berkeley.” He replied, No.“ 
Should you have liked it?“ —“ No.“ —“ Do you think 
if God Almighty had aſked that little boy, whether he 
„would be Dr. Berkeley's fon, or the ſweep's, that he 
„would not have choſen to have been born a gentleman ? 
that Chriſt died to redeem from hell that little boy as 
« well as himſelf, or one of the King's little ſons? that, as 
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« he had not even the merit of chooſing to come to Dr. 
« Berkeley's inſtead of to old La-Looe, (the nick name of 
« a chimney ſweeper, who ought now to enjoy a very good 
fortune in Bucks, if he had money to contend for it,) he 
„ ought to to be humble as a little dove, inſtead of being 
proud as Lucifer, and deſpiſing thoſe whom Providence, 
« without any goodneſs of his, had placed below him.” 
He wept, and ſaid, It was very wicked indeed; but, if 
„God would pardon it, he would never deſpiſe dirty chil- 
„ dren again.” The worthy woman who brought him up, 
was remarkably cleanly, and had made him ſo. He was 
exceedingly careful to keep his word; for if he were told 
of any thing that would offend God, no perſuaſion of the 
moſt eloquent could cauſe him to do it. Such admono- 
tions, until he grew towards manhood, were heard by his 
lovely brother, as they are by moſt other children, to uſe 
a cant phraſe, ** go in at one ear, and out at the other.“ 


I be early ripe for glory are generally ſoon removed from 
this vale of tears. To uſe the beautiful language of Dean 
Hickes's Reformed Devotions : 


No matter how late the fruit be gathered, 
If it ſtill go on growing better. 

No matter how ſoon it fall from the tree, 
If not blown down before it be ripe.” 


aa 
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« live in it?” Mrs. Berkeley threw terror into her coun- 
tenance, and ſaid, ROBERT I what have I juſt heard you 
* ſay? Do you dare to deſpiſe any of your fellow creatures, 
4 or any mean-looking habitation? Have not you often 
„ redde in the Bible what our bleſſed Saviour ſaid, * The 
*« foxes (Now go on; he did ſo)—have holes, and "the 
« hirds of the air have neſts; but the Son of Man has not 
„where to lay his head.” — Why did he come upon 
„earth? . To ſave ſinners.” “ Yes, ſuch a poor, proud, 

„little wretch as you. And are you not very naughty to 
«6 ſay what you have juſt ſaid?“ “ Yes, indeed, Mamma; 
and if God will forgive me is once, I will never do ſo 
« apain whilſt I live.” | 


Once paſſing a little chimney-ſweeper, about his own 
ſize, with the ſoot-bag at his back, he coiled up his noſe, 
and ſaid, What a poor dirty little creature it is!“ His 
Mother acted terror as before, and aſked him, How he 
* came to be ſo wicked? and if he knew how it came to 
* paſs, that HR was not that poor little ſweep, and little 
„ {weep Maſter Robert Berkeley.” He replied. No.” 
——« Should you have liked it?“ —“ No.”—* Do you think 
if God Almighty had aſked that little boy, whether he 
„would be Dr. Berkeley's ſon, or the ſweep's, that he 
„would not have choſen to have been born a gentleman ? 
that Chrift died to redeem from hell that little boy as 
« well as himſelf, or one of the King's little ſons ? that, as 
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« he had not even the merit of chooſing to come to Dr. 
« Berkeley's inſtead of to old La-Looe, (the nick name of 
« a chimney ſweeper, who ought now to enjoy a very good 
fortune in Bucks, if he had money to contend for it,) he 
* ought to to be humble as a little dove, inſtead of being 
proud as Lucifer, and deſpiſing thoſe whom Providence, 
« without any goodneſs of his, had placed below him.” 
He wept, and ſaid, It was very wicked indeed; but, if 
„God would pardon it, he would never deſpiſe dirty chil- 
„ dren again.” The worthy woman who brought him up; 
was remarkably cleanly, and had made him ſo. He was 
exceedingly careful to keep his word; for if he were told 
of any thing that would offend God, no perſuaſion of the 
moſt eloquent could cauſe him to do it. Such admono- 
tions, until he grew towards manhood, were heard by his 
lovely brother, as they are by moſt other children, to uſe 
a cant phraſe, go in at one ear, and out at the other.” 


Ihe early ripe for glory are generally ſoon removed from 
this vale of tears. To uſe the beautiful language of Dean 
Hickes's Reformed Devotions : 


No matter how late the fruit be gathered, 


If it ſtill go on growing better. 
No matter how ſoon it fall from the tree, 
If not blown down before it be ripe.” 
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Mr. Berkeley and his brother were, whilſt children, always 
made, not to touch, but take oft their hats to the pooreſt 
labourer in the village who ſaluted them; if ever they 
ſaw an old man or woman with a burden of wood, or leazed 
corn, to run to open the. gate to let them through. They 
were made to treat the ſervants with the utmoſt civility, 
never daring to order them to do any thing, being always 
told, that they were not their ſervants, but their Father's : 
therefore they muſt always ſay, © Pray, John (or Thomas), 
get me ſo or ſo.” By inceſſant attention, and the utmoſt 
vigilance, their pride was kept under, and, in due time, 


by God's grace, eradicated. 


It was no ſmall delight to his Mother, on his arrival in 
England, at the age of near twenty-two, that ſhe could 
ſcarcely go into any ſmall ſhop in Canterbury without hear- 
ing, from the maſter or miſtreſs, + Oh! Madam, what a 
« fine young gentleman Mr. Berkeley is; ſo condeſcending |! 
« he met my poor ſon, ſtopped, and aſked him, how he 
did? and hoped he went on well in the world. Who 
' 4 would have thought he would have done him the honour 
to remember him ſo many years?“ 


Let it be remarked here, that Eccleſiaſtical Bodies do 
ſome good. At Canterbury, the Dean and Prebendaries pay 
for the education of fifty tradeſmen's ſons, find them books, 
&c. until they are eighteen or nineteen ; and then, if they 
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wiſh it, raiſe a ſubſcription to ſend them to one of the 
Univerſities. Many other cathedrals have ſimilar charitable 
inſtitutions. This produces a ſort of honourable equality, 
as it enables the ſons of chairmen, footmen, &c. when 
ordained, to aſſociate with their ſuperiors in birth, perhaps 
not in learning. | 


Mr. Berkeley's amiability was the more remarked, as he 
quitted the King's School at the age of twelve, and his 
Father removed his family to his living in Weſt Kent the 
year following, and returned not to ſettle in Canterbury 
until the end of the year 1784 ; when it became his turn 
to take the offices. A good old thopman one day ſaid to 
Mrs. Berkeley, Ah! Madam, what a charming man Mr. 
„Berkeley is. He was galloping towards Margate, looking 
„like a young Lord, when one of our poor old neighbours 
« was creeping along. He ſuddenly ſtopped his horſe, 
drew up to the cauſeway, and aſked him who he was, 
„and if he was comfortable? He took out his purſe, and, 
not finding much filver, bade his ſervant lend him half 
% crown; which he gave to the poor man, and told him 
« to call upon him if ever he wanted any thing :” adding, 
his eyes filling with tears, Lord bleſs him! where will 
« you find another young gentleman, going galloping on his 
« pleaſure, that will think ſo of the poor?” It proved to 
be the famous old News-carrier, of whom the fine print 
was ſold ſome years ago in Canterbury. 

a a 2 
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The poor and diſtreſſed were ever the grand objects of 
his tender care. When at St. Andrew's, one night, at the 
play, the poor man who acted the king in the tragedy 
fainted away; and it had nearly been a real tragedy, as he 
had ſeveral ſmall children, On enquiry, it was found 
to be from inanition k. Mr. Berkeley, on finding that to 
be the caſe, poſted off to his tutor, the very amiable (now 
Reverend) Mr. James Bruce, beſeeching him to go and 
relieve him on his account, On Mrs. Berkeley's ſaying, 
„Why did not you go yourſelf, inſtead of routing out Mr. 
Bruce?“ He wiſely replied, * My dear Mother, the wo- 
man was exceedingly beautiful; and my going might have 
« injured her fame, which, I hear, although an actreſs, 
is unſullied. So now you know why I got Bruce to go.” 


*The next day the Editor ſent her faithful, affectionate, truſty, aged, 
Scotch ſervant, the excellent Betty Ruſſel, to enquire particularly into the 
ſtate of theſe heroes and heroines of the ſtage. The worthy woman ſoon re- 
turned, ſaying, © Well-a-day, Madam, I never ſaw ſuch an «nka ſight in all 
«© my life; there was the poor crater, who is to be queen to night, the king's 
«© wife that fainted laſt night, with her head dreſſed all in flowers and ribbons, 
and a fine crown, and a child ſucking at her breaſt quite empty, it had not 
a drop of milk in it—ſhe had had nothing but water all day—oh ! it was an 
c wunka fight to ſee her head ſo fine, her breaſt hanging like a wet leather 
e plove.” That uncommonly honeſt, worthy woman, Elizabeth Ruſſel, met 
with moſt kind, charitable friends, on Dr. Berkeley's family leaving St. 
Andrew's, in the amiable, excellent, and by them highly reſpected, Dr. 
Adamſon, ſenior Kirk Miniſter of St. Andrew's, and his worthy very charita- 
ble lady. The Editor uſed to delight to fend her a guinea, in a letter to Dr. 
Adamſon, until twice ſome poſt-maſter ſtopped it. 
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Mr. Berkeley had certainly no offenſive pride diſcovera- - 
ble to thoſe who knew him moſt intimately ; for, what is 
uſually termed Family Pride 1s furely improperly ſo called. 
A man, that is deſcended from a King rather than from a 
cobler, from a Hero rather than from a Huckſter, may feel 
grateful to his Maker. Mr. Berkeley's Father felt it, his 
Grandfather felt it, and perhaps he felt it on becoming a 
Biſhop. Some friend faid, © Your Lordſhip muſt now give 
„purple liveries.”” To which the good Biſhop replied, 
„No, Sir. My becoming a Biſhop will not make me give 
up what the domeſtics of my anceſtors have worn for 
« centuries.” Accordingly his epiſcopal livery was the yel- 
low green coat worne by the ſervants of his honourable re- 
lations, the Earl of Berkeley, Lord Berkeley of Stratton, 
his Brothers, &c.. with royal, 1. e. red purple waiſtcoats, 
&c. and the ſervants of his Sons he always made wear the 
crimſon waiftcoat, &c. that he might not give up his fa- 
mily livery. Dr. Berkeley's coach being to be new painted, 
the coach-maker ſaid, To be fure, Sir, you will have a 
« cypher inftead of your coat of arms. It is all the fa- 
« thion.” That may be, Sir; but, if you pleaſe, put 
on my coat. It is an 0/d ane, to be ſure. The cypher is 
« very well for Nabobs and Planters, to fave them trouble.” 
It was a great diverſion, when Mr. Berkeley was ſeventeen or 
eighteen, to a lovely young lady, whoſe death Mr. Berkeley 
lamented in a moſt beautiful elegy, printed, but never ſold, 
to wink on Mrs. Berkeley, and ſay, Aye, one day or other 
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„Berkeley will marry a girl with an hundred thouſand | 
pounds, and change his name to Hickenbottom.” (Vide 
Kit Smart.) He uſed to ſtorm, and ſay, Harriet, hold 
your tongue: I will not change my name for a million.” 
Mr. Addiſon ſays, Ancient family is a feather, but it is a 
e feather that no man poſſeſſed of ever — to ſtick in 
„His * oy 2 


When the vile treatiſe on Education, written by that 
learned Atheiſt, the late Lord Kaimes, made its appearance, 
it was immediately in every hand. When Mr. Berkeley 
came to the part where Lord Kaimes ſpeaks of the Eton 
Montem, he ſtormed violently indeed; he felt Pe/prit du corps 
ſo violently as to amuſe all his friends. He aſſured his 
Father and the gentlemen of the agreeable ſociety of Cook- 
ham above deſcribed, that, had they been educated at Eton, 
they would feel equal indignation. His mother aſſured him, 
that men of forty-ſeven were rarely as irritable as youths of 
ſeventeen ; to which Mr. Berkeley replied, + Well, Madam, 
] can tell you at what page of the book you will throw it 
by, and not read one line more.” She, laughing, aſked, 
« Tf Lord Kaimes had abuſed dear Mrs. Sheeles's ſchool ?” 
He replied, + Much worſe than that: I aſſure you, my dear 
„Madam, with a// your calmneſs, you will be ready to throw 
« jt into the fire.” Mrs. Berkeley requeſted to be bo - 
formed; but her Son politely declined it, ſaying, © No; 
„ read on, my dear Madam.” It is certain, that when ſhe 
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came to the page where Lord Kaimes ſays, I would 
«* adviſe you to be of the Chriſtian religion, becauſe it 
eis (or it happens to be) the religion of the country 
„ where you were born, Mrs. Berkeley verified her Son's 
prediction, for ſhe never thought it worth while to go on 
with ſuch a wretch on Education. His Lordſhip's Treatiſe 
on Huſbandry is an excellent work. 


The following anecdote of that dreadful Atheift may be 
depended on as a fact. It was related to the Editor by a 
lady incapable of forging it, to whom. it was related by an 
eye and ear witneſs: of the ſcene. When a divorce has 
actually taken place, it is no ſcandal to ſpeak of the di- 

vorced female as having loſt her character. Lord Kaimes's 
daughter was married to Mr. Heron, a gentleman of 
very large fortune in Scotland, of moſt excellent cha- 
racter, and uncommonly amiable gentle manners, ſay all 
who have the happineſs of his acquaintance. The Editor 
was well acquainted with the elegant worthy Major Heron, 
his younger brother, when that favourite regiment, of 
Canterbury families of faſhion, the Scotch Greys, were 
quartered at Canterbury. This lady was at length detected, 
and gently and quietly ſent home to her wok rx father, 
with a letter from her excellent injured huſband, ſtating her 
conduct. She reached her father's houſe in the afternoon, 
In the evening, after tea, Lord Kaimes walked up and 
down the room in filence, but appeared greatly agitated. 
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At length he exclaimed, « Good God, child! how could 
you act thus? How could you bring me to ſuch ſhameful 
_ diſgrace 22.64 Why, my Lord, you have always told me, 
« that there was no other world; that the idea of an here- 
_ 4 after was all a JU&6LE of knaves and prieſts to keep fools 
in order; and, as I am not to be called to any account, 
but by the world preferred Mr. to my huſ- 
„band.“ This filenced his Lordſhip : he ſaid not a ſingle 
word more, and ſoon quitted the room. Mr. Heron, her 
much injured huſband, has, for many years, enjoyed great 
felicity with a lady very differently educated from the 

daughter of Lord Kaimes. May he long enjoy it! 


In a few days after reading the book above mentioned, 
when the ſocial meeting happened to be at Dr. Berkeley's, 
juſt before tea, the very learned Mr. M—— either took 
off the {lab behind him, or out of his pocket a newſpaper 
(neither that amiable gentleman nor the Editor can recol- 
le& which ; if it was Dr. Berkeley's paper, it was the St. 
James's Chronicle, as he was always partial to that paper, 
on account of his old fellow collegian, Mr. Colman), and 
began reading a letter to Lord Kaimes, concerning his very 
ſevere attack on Eton School, proving to the learned Lord, 
that he was totally ignorant of what he had been fo groſſy 
abuſing. Every one admired it exceedingly. Mr. M-—— 
ſaid, Why, Berkeley, this letter muſt delight you prodi- 
« giouſly, ſurely. Eton is nobly vindicated indeed. The 
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Writer is quite of your ſpirit.” Mr. Berkeley replied, 
To be ſure, every man educated there muſt be indignant 
d to find himſelf and his friends ſtyled Highwaymen /” Mr. 

M — proceeded to read on, and ſaid, turning to Mrs. 

Berkeley, Why, I believe, Berkeley muſt have written 
« this letter himſelf.” To which Mrs. Berkeley replied, 

« He write ſuch a letter, poor dear ſoul ! poor as I am, I 
„would give a thouſand pounds that he could, three years 
«+ hence, write ſuch a letter as that.” To which Dr. Berke- 
ley added, Aye, poor fellow, I hope, if he is not idle, 


he may, in time, write as well as this Eton champion.” 


About ſeven years afterwards Mr. Berkeley, ſitting con- 
verſing with his Mother in her dreſſing- room, ſaid, © My 
dear Mother, do you remember, before we went to 
„Scotland, a letter that M—— redde us out of the 


„ newſpaper, expoſing Lord Kaimes's attack upon Eton 
„School?“ 


Mrs. Berkeley.—“ Yes, very well. 


Mr. B.—* Do you remember his ſaying jocularly to you, 
e that he believed that it was written by me? 


Mrs. B.—* Yes. 


* 


Mr. B.—* And do yeu remember what anſwer you l 
b b 


* 
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MIS. B—* Yes, that I would freely give a thonfand 
* pounds that you were capable of writing that letter. 


| Mr. B.—. Well, my dear Madam, perhaps it may now 
« give you ſome little pleaſure to hear that your Bairn did 
+ write that letter, and that Lord Kaimes anſwered it, ac- 


% knowledging that he had been in an error concerning the 
Eton Montem; adding, that he muſt have been an haſty 


« writer to publiſh ſuch a cenſure on an ancient cuſtom 
« ſanctioned by /uch a man as Lord Camden, educated there, 
* who always makes a point of attending, and being 
* ROBBED *, as Lord Kaimes terms it, of ten guineas ; and 


« of late years his Majeſty and the Queen. How any 


* Whilſt this ſheet was in the preſs the Montem at Eton was celebrated. —Tt 
was a fine, very fine fight, that the Editor could not now, alas ! have witneſſed. 


She was twice called upon by a throughly polite young gentleman—a moſt 
active zealous friend of the Captain, who, on his entering the room at ten 
o'clock, moſt elegantly apologized for having called before ſo early as eight.— 
This young gentleman's conduct encourages the Editor to perſevere in her aſ- 
fertion from ſeventeen years old, That the young men, youths, even the 
„ lads of Eton School, are the GENTLEMEN of the nation.” Dr. Berkeley 
uſed frequently to tell his ſon, when admoniſhing him, as a youth, to be, like 
a gentleman, well-bred, Why, child, every nobleman is not a gentleman.” 
To uſe the elegant language of the late Dr. Berkeley in a Charity-ſermon— 
« few can give the rich man's largeſſe, ALL may give the widew's mite,” 
The very polite receiver of the Editor's mite, on her enquiry, ſhe learned, 
was Mr. Marſh, of Lee in Kent. If he has parents, ſhe congratulates them on 
having ſuch a ſon. May he be ſpared to them! May they never ſuffer as the 
Editor has done! and muft, in ſome few ſad moments, ever do, until ſhe 
meets her angelic-hearted ſon in the realms of bliſs, 
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man of any country could ſuppoſe; that the ſons, of men 
of the higheſt rank, and moſt antient families in England, 
« would be n to act as he deſcribes, is marvel- 
2 lous.“ 


Mr. Berkeley, from the time he went to Eton, uſed very 
acutely to learn his Mother's opinion of any little thing he 
was going to publiſh in a Newſpaper or Magazine, without 
her even ſuſpecting him as the author, by ſaying, 4 It was 
« written by an Eton boy of his acquaintance ;” leſt, as he 
told her when he grew up, maternal partiality might tempt 
her to think it clever when it was not ſo; or the ſame ten- 
derneſs might tempt her to wiſh it fi 1 leſt it ſhould 
expoſe him to ridicule. 


On Mr. Berkeley's printing his Maria, or The Gene- 


e rous Ruſtic,” written when he was only ſeventeen, the 
copies were ſent down to him. One day after dinner, he 
went to his ſtudy, and brought a copy of it in ſheets, ſay- 
ing, He would read ſomething that he hoped might 
amuſe his Father and the ladies.” He began; and Dr. 


Berkeley, who had eyes like a lynx, ſeeing it in ſheets, im- 


mediately exclaimed, © Good Heavens, child! what have 
„you done? This is written by you. Surely, you have 
not gone and publiſhed ſome nonſenſe that will ruin your 
character as a writer before you are a man. —* Why, 7 


have never publiſhed any thing with my name yet.” | 


b b 2 


—. 
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Mrs. Berkeley, notber- lite, in agony to think that her 
idol had injured his fame as a writer, began lamenting his 
temerity. When the indignation of Dr. Berkeley and the 
lamentations of Mrs. Berkeley were a /izze ſubſided, be- 
cauſe they were almoſt out of breath, he ſaid, in the 
{weeteſt voice and gentleſt manner, Well, Fam very ſorry 
you are all ſo angry with me. I have done what I could 
to phaſe you all. I have made the Marquis learned, to 

„ pleaſe my Father; and I have made Maria priozs, to gratify 
„my Mother.” Mrs. Frinſham here interpoſed in her 
wonted way, My dear, I think it very beautiful; and I 
« queſtion whether either of tbem could have written fuch 
* a book at your age. I am fure I could not. Indeed 1 
«© am not QUITE ſure I could do it now, that I am more 
than double your age.” Mrs. Frinſham has a wonderful 
fund of true humour, which breaks forth on every occaſion, 
before the very few with whom ſhe will be intimately ac- 
quainted, being perhaps the moſt reſerved of human beings 
now that Lord is dead ; an excellent underſtand- 
ing, very highly cultivated by reading the beſt authors m 
various languages; and, to fum up the character in few 
words, as it is frequently done by the grateful Editor, pere 


haps the beſt woman on earth now that her excellent Mo- 
ther is removed to heaven. | 


Matters being a little quieted by Mrs. Frinfham's inter- 
poſition, Mr. Berkeley faid to his Father, © Well, Sir, al- 
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« though it is printed, I would not preſume to pub it 
« without your permiſſion ; and, if you diſapprove it, I 
« will burn every copy but one. Indeed I have burnt a 
« yaſt deal many months ago, before I printed it. All the 
% Marquis's Hour in England and Wales, his remarks 
« 0n Engliſh manners, euſtoms, & c. I have deſtroyed. 
Indeed I have burnt near five times as much as I have 
printed; and, if you wiſh it, F will burn that.” Here 
there was a triple ery of, Oh ! no.” But Dr. Berkeley 
aſked, © My poor ſimple child, why would you not let me 
„lock it over and correct it?“ “ Alas, my dear Sir, I 
„knew What would be its fate. You would have made a 
„new book.” A very juſt remark. Dr. Berkeley never 
could correct. He could write admirably, as the world 
has ſeen ; but any thing ſent him to correct he always 
re-made, generally perhaps for the better but then, as his 
Son, through life, uſed to tell him, . Sir, the book is 
« yours, not the man's whoſe name it bears.” —* But, if 
* you KNEW that, why not let your Mother read and cor- 
rect it * Why, my dear Sir, for fear of getting my 
Mother into a ſcrape, for not ſhewing it to you.” 


Uncorrected as it was, it has been fo admired, that, ſe- 
ven' years ago, half a guinea was paid for a mſcrable, 
thumbed, dirty copy, only to be found in thoſe banes of 
induftry, cleanlineſs, &o. &e. a little country-town circu- 
_ lating library. Mr. Berkeley was often preſſed to permit a 
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ſecond edition; but his conſtant reply was, Ne; neuer 
bit my name is Berkeley, I was a great fool ever to 


let there be one; but I was young, and, of ootinte, 
„ fooliſh.” 


That there are great beauties in Maria is generally al- 
lowed ; and that it has ſome conſiderable errors is certain. 
The calling the idea of a Marquis, even a French Marquis, 
marrying a little farmer's daughter, however worthy, being 
highly objectionable, © one of the ab/urd maxims of the world,” is 
what, at twenty, or before, Mr. Berkeley would have ex- 
punged. And on his Mother's pointing out to him how 
much better it would have been to have made her the 
daughter of a reduced officer, he faw the force of it ; 
but replied, © ND know, my dear Madam, that by means 
of the nunneries in Popiſh countries every peaſant's 
„daughter, living in the neighbourhood of a monaſtery, 
„can, on very eaſy terms, have as good an education as a 
« Duke's can.” The ſtyling the wretched conſort of the 
Baron D'Arandar his Wife inſtead of his Lady, was impro- 
per; and on his Mother's expreſſing her aſtoniſhment, that 
he, who from infancy was well-bred and elegant, could be 
guilty of ſuch a vulgariſm, he replied, + Mr. — (a 
« sentleman then very intimate with Dr. Berkeley), always 
« ridiculed thoſe who ſaid Lord and Lady ———, or Mr. 
*— and his Lady.“ This gentleman, long before 
it became faſhionable, was a great advocate for Equality. 
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Mrs. Berkeley regretted the melancholy cataſtrophe of the 
amiable Marquis and the noble-fonled Maria. 


After Mr. Berkeley's return to England, he came one 
day to his Mother, and, enquiring if the had a couple of 
hours to ſpare, ſat down, and began to read, in manuſcript, 
„The Spaniſh Memoirs,” telling her, as they appeared on 
the ſtage, who the chief actors were; for Mr. Berkeley, in 
every novel or poem, celebrated or ſtigmatized ſome real 
exiſting character: thus, the hero of Love and Nature, 
bears the title of Weftmorland ; Mr. Berkeley having al- 
ways reſpected the character of the preſent Earl of Weſt- 
morland, for his ſpirited wife conduct in quitting a great 
School, where he 7hen could not learn any thing, for one 
where he could, and did, learn very much, and for other 
parts of his character. The late Earl of , Whoſe 
pride, whoſe cruelty to very near relations, Mr. Berkeley 
from a youth deteſted, is held up to contempt, to hatred, 
in the perſon of the Duke D'Aranda, as he told his Mo- 
ther. When he had concluded, he defired to hear his 
Mother's ſentiments of the work. She told him, ſhe liked it 
very well, until ſhe came to the murder of Don Frederig. 
„Murder!“ he exclaimed. *+ My dear Madam, you have 
not been liſtening with your uſual attention to reading. 
« Why, he is not murdered. He is caſt away, and 
+ drowned.” 
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Mrs. Berkeley.—+* Well, and what is that but mur- 
1 . ring him, as you did the poor Marquis de Clerville and 
** Maria? Indeed, worſe; for you leave this poor heroine 
_ * alive to mourn to the end of the chapter. Ho can 18 
+ practiſe ſuch orvelties ?” 


Mr. B.— Well, my dear Madam, I am glad you do not 

«© difapproye any part but that innocent murder > T ſhall do 

. the honour to ſend you a copy as ſoon as it is 
66 * oP 


4 Mr S. . And I ſhall certainly do myſelf the bonour 
« to tuck it in between the bars of that grate, and zurn it. 


Mr. B.—“ Burn it, my dear Madam | _ 0 1 am 
ſure you will not ſerve me ſo.” - | 


Mrs. B.— Yes, I ſolemnly proteſt I will, without read- 
„ing one line of it. You know I hate the idea of encou- 
*« raging melancholy on the mind. I have often told you, 
« that, with Mr. Addiſon, in one of his beautiful hymns in 
the Spectator®, I have always delighted that 7 could ſub- 
« ſcribe to that lovely line: 

Nor is the leaſt a chearful heart, 
| „Which taſtes thoſe gifts with joy.” 
* All the Hymns, &c. in the Spectator, (as has been already noticed, 
p. clxix.), were many years ago ſet to muſic by the late Mr. Sheeles, and dedi- 
cated to Lady Albinia and Lady Mary Bertie, daughters of the late Dyke of 


Ancaſter, both educated at Mrs. Sheeles's ſchool. Lady Mary had a pleaſanter 
honour than being a Duke's daughter, being mother to Bertie Greathead, Eſq. 


<4 | 
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The next day Mr. Berkeley and his Mother ditiing alone, 
after the cloth was removed, he drew out the book, and 
fid, © He had brought the concluſion of the Spaniſh Me- 
« moirs to read to her.” Mrs. Berkeley faid. She would 
« not hear another tittle of them.” He conjured her. She 
| roſe to go. He ſaid, © You will catch your death. The 
« fire, I am ſure, does not burn well in the drawing-room.” 
Mrs. Berkeley, being reſolute, got to the door. He pur- 
ſued, and, taking Hold of her gown, faid, « Well; ſuppoſe 
Don Frederic is not dead, will you ſtay and hear?” 


Mrs. B.—* Aye, but he is dead, and I will go.” 
Mr. B.—“ Will you ſtay, if I ſolemnly declare he is 


« alive ?” 


Mrs. B.—“ Yes, becauſe I know you will not deceive 


cc me.” 


Thoſe who have redde the Spaniſh Memoirs know how 
beautifully he is redivivus. Mr. Berkeley added. You 
* have made me ſpoil it; but I cannot bear to do any 
thing that 1 do not approve.” 


| It has been mentioned above, that Mr. Berkeley was in- 

debted to Nature, or rather to the God of Nature, for a 

moſt lovely diſpoſition. A very ſhocking proof that a na- 

zure perhaps equally amiable (although not bleſſed with as 
Cc C 
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ſtrong an underſtanding) may, by a bad education, dege- 

nerate into horrid cruelty of the meaneſt kind, is now 

daily ſeen in the Honourable — — . It was a 

common remark of Biſhop Berkeley, that the ſtrongeſt wine, 
if ill kept, became the ſoureſt vinegar. | 


The Editor was aſked within a few months, if ſhe was 
not acquainted with - — to which replying 
in the affirmative, the gentleman anſwered, Then you 
„know the meaneſt ſcoundrel upon earth; for he is now 
actually employed as a crime.” She lamented that a 
creature / lovely in very early youth ſhould, by bad educa- 
tion, have become ſo horridly, ſo ſhamefully depraved. 
One or two inſtances. of the ſweetneſs, the delicacy of his 
mind, when a child, ſhall be related. 


A very honeſt old woman, who had lived many years at 
Lord 's, his father's, and had the care of him from 
his birth, dreſſed quite in the old ſtyle of w/e ſervants fifty 
years ago; therefore looked a little old-faſhioned; about 
thirty years ago. Lady W , who viſited his mother 
often, uſed to laugh at this little man about the cut of 
nurſe's cap, &c. Children ſhould never be teazed; it in- 
jures, never corrects their tempers. It is not meant to do: 
it: it only ſerves to ſhew the low wit of old fimpletons. 
This hurt his then amiable heart ſo much, that when, as. 


children uſually are, ſhe conveyed her charge to the eating- 
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room whilſt ſhe dined, he uſed to ſay, My dear nurſe, 
« when you have opened the door, flip behind it, for fear 
« that ill-natured woman, Lady W, ſhould ſee you, 
and laugh at you, and make me cry.” | 


One day, when he was barely eight years old, Dr. 
Berkeley happening to be viſiting at Lord s, Lady ——, 
as ignorant ladies are apt to do, began railing againſt the 
univerſity of Oxford. The next time Lady ſaw the 
Editor, ſhe ſaid, I muſt tell you a remark of your little 
favourite —. Your coach was hardly driven from 
„the door, when he came and ſaid, Surely, my dear 
« Mamma, when you abuſed Oxford ſo violently, you had 
„quite forgot that Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Berkeley had been 
« educated there a great many years, and muſt know it 
„well.“ Dr. Berkeley was then about twenty-ſix years 
old, and had not long quitted that excellent univerſity ; 
where, to be ſure, young fools, if not properly placed, may 
fall into miſchief, as in the army, the navy, and the mer- 
chant's or banker's counting-houſe. | 


Dr. Berkeley uſed every poſſible argument that a man of 
his ſenſe could deviſe, to perſuade Lord ——— to ſend 
Mr. . to Dr. Glaſſe at Harrow, under whoſe care, a 
few years before, he being conſulted by the two Dowager 
Counteſſes, had been placed the late (not the laſt) Earl of 
Barrymore, and the preſent Earl of Maſſareen, and his 
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brothers, the Honourable Meſſrs. Skeffington. Dr. Berke- 
ley. was defi ired by the ladies to fix the falary. The two 
peers paid each four hundred pounds a year; they had 
horſes kept for them : the others paid one hundred. But 
Lady , after deliberating ſome time, declared ſhe 
dreaded her ſon's being made 700 religious if he went to Dr. 

Glaſſe. She lived to feel, bitterly feel, the direful want of 
religion, i in two of her ſons. The eldeſt, immediately on 
his father's death, turning her out of the houſe in town, 
and the crimp merchant out of the villa near town; and 
had not the very worthy Counteſs of H———4, then go- 
ing out of town to make a viſit i in the North, kindly lent 
hers, ſhe muſt have taken a lodging. Lady — was 
the moſt indulgent mother, i in the world ; ſhe attended to 
her children's food, their phyſic, their warm cloathing, &c. 
but ſhe left the care of their ſouls to—SATAN, and HE was. 
not wanting in his attentions. One of them had naturally 
a good underſtanding ; but neither Lord nor Lady — 
were equal to the taſk of directing it aright, nor by any 
means equal to the {till much harder taſk of cultivating and 
directing weak Minds. Poor Lady he lived to fee! the 
threat of the Wile King ſorely verified: A child left to. 
2 himſelf bringeth. his MOTHER to ſhame *;” which ſeems. 
to imply, that in thoſe ignorant, unenlghtened tunes. the 


* Proverbs xix. chap. 2.0; 


—S eee 
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care of ſons devolved entirely, in the early part of life, on 
the moTHER. The very ſenſible Lord Halifax, in his Ad- 
vice to a Daughter, ſpeaks excellently on this ſubject. 
This book muſt become very ſcarce, ſince a very learned 
gentleman, about a year ago, aſſured the Editor he had 
never even heard of ſuch a book. It is pity that more fa- 
thers do not put it early into the hands of their daughters. 
It might, contribute greatly in preventing huſbands being 
obliged to exhibit many unhappy creatures at Doctors 
Commons and the Houfe of Lords. Between the Wiſe 
King and the Wile Peer, if both were duly ſtudied, young 
gentlemen. and young ladies might certainly be very dif- 
ferent beings from what many in the preſent time are. 


Solomon, when he ſays, Train up a child in the way 
he ſhould go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it,“ does by no means imply, that he ſhall not, through 
life, depart from it; he departed lamentably from it him- 
felf; but having, as we well know, received an excellent: 
education from his pious preceptor, Nathan the prophet,, 
he returned into the paths of virtue and piety. before his 
death. The late Archdeacon of Berkſhire, the very learned; 
Dr. Dodwell, in an excellent ſermon on One man in a 
thouſand have I found, &c: told his audience; that pro- 
bably that great King owed the ſalvation of his foul to the 
admonitions of his beloved friend; the ſon of Nathan, who 
certainly, in. thoſe. times, when Monarchs were abſolutely: 
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arbitrary, * put his life in his hand, to fave the ſoul of his 
« ſovereign, by admoniſhing him to return to the paths of 
66 nel * . | | 


It was an high act of friendihip in the late ebellent 
St z, one of the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber to a 
King who reigned over theſe realms not guize a century 
ago, to admoniſh his maſter frequently of the heinous fin 
of adultery. To do the Britiſh Prince juſtice, although he 
did not like the Jewiſh Prince reform, he never reſented the 
liberty taken. The nick-name of this gentleman, before 
that of Methodiſt had, like Aaron's rod, ſwallowed up all 
others, was, Praying S—t—z. He prayed on earth; he 


is now praiſing in heaven. 


So terrifying is the idea of being ſtyled a Methodiſt be- 
come of late, that within theſe few weeks the Editor (who 
never was in a Methodiſt meeting but once in her life, 
about twenty-five years ago, with a large party at Canterbury, 
to hear ſome dull abuſe from that accompliſhed old hypocrite, 
John Weſley) adviſing a young gentleman to read a ſmall 
portion of the Bible every day to his ſervants, replied, 
« Oh } my dear Madam, I ſhould be reckoned a Methodiſt 
At at was known that I did it, and that would be /ad you 
know.“ How wretched muſt thoſe be who ſtand thus in 
awe of mortal man ! How happy are they who fear nought 
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but God ! That fear in due time will lead to ** perfect love, 
* which,” as St. John ſays, caſteth out fear; for fear hath. 


+ torment.” 


To attempt to do juſtice to Mr. Monck Berkeley's grati- 
tude to many noble relations, friends, and connexions, 
from his firſt entrance into what is called %, would re- 
quire abilities far ſuperior to thoſe of an almoſt dying fe- 
male, by whom he had been taught from infancy, that he 
had no rigbt to expect any thing but what is uſual, the 
common decent civilities of life, from any but his Parents ; 
that every thing beyond that was to be repaid by gratitude, 
as more than his due. ks 


His gratitude to the eminently learned Profeſſor Hunter” 
of St. Andrew's, in offering Dr. Berkeley to become him- 
felf Mr. Berkeley's tutor, if Dr. Berkeley did not entirely 
approve of Mr. Bruce, an e/eve of Mr. Hunter, was through 
life gratefully remembered by him; but Dr. Berkeley found 
the Profeſſor's character of Mr. Bruce to be perfectly juſt: 
Dr. Berkeley accordingly aſked Mr. Bruce the value of his- 
whole time, defired him to diſmiſs all his other pupils, and 
devote himſelf entirely to the care of Mr. Berkeley; which 
he did for a conſiderable time, until the arrival of his dear: 
friend Mr. Grimſton, who eame on Mr. Berkeley's account, 
and entered at St. Andrew's, and an old intimate Eton friend 
of Mr. Berkeley's in the ſame form with him there. Being, 
al}, as it is termed, reading the ſame books, they could! 
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not interfere; and Mr. Berkeley, amiably wiſhing to benefit 
Mr. Bruce, whom he exceedingly loved, requeſted his Fa- 
ther to permit him to become tutor to thoſe two gentle- 
men only, from both of whom he received a large falary, 
which enabled him, a few years after, to enter at Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, under the protection of Dr. Berkeley's 
much loved and reſpected friend, the celebrated and worthy 
Dr. Farmer. 


Mr. Berkeley's gratitude through life to thoſe who in- 
ſtructed him was uniform. He uſed to ſay, If I would 
not learn, that was not their fault.” He uſed always to 
boaſt to his Father, Well, Sir, ie as you may think me, 
] can aſſert, with ſtricteſt truth, that I never have once 
„ bowed at Profeſſor Hill's, Hunter's, or indeed at any 
Profeſſor's lectures.“ An explanation being requeſted of 
the word 4owing, it was thus given: Why, if any poor 
«fellow has been a little idle, and is not prepared to ſpeak 
hen called upon by the Profeſſor, he gets up and makes 
4 4 reſpectful bow, and ſits down again. 


Mr. Berkeley's friendſhip for his very learned tutor, the 
Reverend Mr. Green, on whoſe ſole account he was by his 
Father ſent to Magdalene Hall, rather than to his own be- 
loved Chriſt Church, was very great. Mr. Berkeley conſi- 
dered him as the moſt active and vigilant of tutors, who 
would force young men to learn, whether ſo diſpoſed or 
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not, and the great care he took of their morals, devoting 
almoſt the whole of his leiſure time to the common room. 


Mr. Berkeley was bleſt with a wonderful 8 in 
diſcerning characters, and often exhibiting them to the di- 
verſion of his friends, even when the perſons whoſe cha- 
racters he drew were preſent. He uſed frequently to ſay 
to his Father and Aunt, ** Now I will treat you with an 
exhibition of my Mother laſt night at Mrs. ———s 
+ rout ;” and then proceed, generally ſaying, © Well! to 
* be ſure my Mother is a woman by herſelf; for I believe 
the Almighty never formed any thing before her, or ever 
« will any thing after her, like herſelf. The whole world 
cannot make her ſay a thing ſhe does not mean, make 
her anſwer a queſtion ſhe does not chooſe to anſwer, nor 
« viſit any body ſhe does not chooſe to viſit, unleſs once 
« or twice, where my Father has interpoſed his RoYAL Au- 
* THORITY ; then ſhe reluctantly ſets off.” This latter 
part aroſe from Mrs. Berkeley's reſolution, through life, 
never to viſit any cook, houſe-maid, &c. who had been 
kind enough to live with a gentleman fix or ſeven years be- 
fore ſhe was ſanctioned from Doctors Commons to ſtep into 
the coach and fix, and fit at the head of the table, and 
be careſſed by all the amiad/e virtuous dames in the neigh- 
bourhood. - Mrs. Berkeley is by no means one of thoſe 
ſtyled by Mr. Addiſon. © the outrageouſly virtuous ;" tout an 
contraire—and her kindneſs in reſtoring more than one fallen 
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acquaintance, the wives of gentlemen, they gentlewomen, 
mothers of large families of young children, is well known 
to many who will read theſe ſheets through curioſity. But 
the caſe is widely different. Mary or Nan, if tolerably 
cunning wenches, reaſon thus: It is hit or miſs. If I 
live with the Squire ſeven years—if I can draw him in 
to marry me, why, I am a ne Laady for life; and if 1 
can't, why J ſhall do juſt as well for Bob tbe Pofiillion.” 
Agreed : but you ought not to be company for ladies of 
virtue, birth, and education; nor are ye, or ever ſhall be, 
for one _ inſignificant individual, who more than once, 
inſignificant as ſhe is, has mortified titled harlots of this de- 
ſcription. One indeed ſent to know what ſhe had done, 
that Mrs. Berkeley would not viſit her ; and Mrs. Berkeley 
bade the lady tell her. Whether the lady did tell- her or 
not muſt be gueſſed. The wife of a gentleman may be- 
have very fooliſhly, very idly; and it may, it muſt, be 
very difficult to aſcertain whether her conduct is. criminal 
or not; and if her huſband (not a known ſcoundrel) does 
not give her up, her friends and neighbours ought not to 
do it. But with Mary and Nan and the Squire, there can - 
not remain a doubt, eſpecially when a poor little baſe-born 
brat appears, and is owned every year. It is the bunden 
duty of every /incere ſervant of Gop to diſcountenance vice ; 
let it be ſeriouſly. remembered, that mw himſelf ſays, © / bo 
« will riſe up with me again/i the wicked, and take my part 
« againſt the evil-doers ©” Every individual, however hum- 
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ble their ſtation in life, may enjoy that honour by brow- 
beating vice, as the worthy Dr. C- by, of M 5 
did, when his a r* the late * C. urged him to 
viſit at ⸗ ———, 


In a country where the avzsTION, as the torture uſed 
to be termed in France, i. e. the rack, is not allowed; Mrs. 
Berkeley did not think very highly of ber own mental powers 
in reſolving not to anſwer any home-thru/, as ſhe termed it, 
however it might excite the admiration of her clever on, 
and ſenſible excellent friend, Mrs. Duncombe, the cultivated, 
the enlightened relict of the late very learned, ' amiable, 
Reverend John Duncombe, M. A. well known in the 
learned world, and of whom the great Mr. Burke once ſaid, 
ſpeaking of him, to the Editor, „He was a very conſidera- 
« ble man indeed.” This lady, with whom the Editor 
eſteems it one of her greateſt earthly felicities that ſhe has 
lived in the ſtricteſt, the moſt uninterrupted friendſhip for 
the laſt twenty-five years of her life, that is, ever ſince the 
commencement of their acquaintance, and to whom ſhe feels 

herſelf deeply indebted for a thouſand amiable attentions, 
particularly during her laſt melancholy viſit to Canterbury— 
any attempt by ſo feeble a pen to celebrate the e/#ve of 
Mr. Richardſon, the friend of Mrs. Epictetus Carter, the 
reli of the abovenamed learned, well-informed Mr. Dun- 
combe, would be a vain effort, unleſs it were to fing- © 4 
** hymn to my own prat iſe and glory,” for having been ho- 
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noured with the friendſhip of ſuch a woman. Mrs. Dun- 
combe's own fine pen bas, does celebrate her fame, her 
praiſe ; long may ſhe live to uſe it, for the entertainment, 
the improvement, of thoſe who read what is worth reading. 
Her letters, carefully preſerved, if printed, would give the 
Engliſh a Madame Sevienee of their own nation. It is to be 
hoped, that ſome time or other they may be collected and 
given to the world *, although in them would be found ſome 
very /mart ſtrictures on the Writer of theſe pages. This 
lady, like Mr. Monck Berkeley, has often ſaid that the Editor 
had an art ſuberior to magic, in not being made to fpeak 
when ſhe had not a mind to ſpeak. Mrs. Duncombe 
can, and Mr. Monck Berkeley could, alas | entertain very 
highly by ſpeaking—the Editor, it ſhould ſeem, by her 
ſilence. 


It is certain that they would not coſt the pains that thoſe of the lovely, 
lively, and, in her latter days, excellently pious, Madame de Sevignée's did; 
for one has frequently heard, that it took many months to a parient genius, to 
correct the falſe orthography of thoſe very entertaining, improving letters. 
Madame de Sevign&e had never ſtudied The complete Letter Writer,” pub- 
liſhed ſome years ago, Of the minor viſitations there are few things more 
dreaded by Mrs. Duncombe and the Editor, than an epiſtle from any lady who 
has. Laſt time they met, Mrs, Duncombe redde ſuch an epiſtle to the Editor, 
who ſaid, My dear friend, I am grown very ſtupid, I do not underftand it.“ 
No, how ſhould you without the book ?” The Editor's Father always told his 
girls, letters ſhould be converſation upon paper. A moſt - charming corre- 
ſpondent of the Editor's, long ſince removed to bliſs, once ſhewed her a letter 
from a lovely young friend of her's—after a page of chit-chat, ſhe writes thus : 
Oh!] aye, but I forgot to tell you that I was married about a fortnight ago, 
that is true;” and then proceeds as before. The Editor greatly prefers Miſs 
 P——ge's letter, as above quoted, to the ſtudied epiſtles of /e/ter-book ladies. 
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Mr. Berkeley, having been out of England for ſeveral 
months, on his return, as ufual, immediately paid his duty 
at home, After dinner, as he ſat chatting with his Mother, 
ſhe ſaid, © Berkeley | your old friend, 1 
<« 1s married, fince you left us, to Lord s niece, a 
very ſweet, pleaſing, young lady. But I am ſure you 
ce won't believe me, when I tell you, that it is a certain 
fact (no fam or fun * I aſſure you) that he wept like a 
child through the whole of the ceremony.” Never, whilſt 
the Editor retains her reaſon, can fhe forget the reception 
this ſpeech met from Mr. Berkeley. He lifted up his. 
beautiful eyes, and, with the ſolemnity of a pious judge 
when he pronounces the ſentence of death, faid, + Weep, 
my dear Mother | Well might he weep, poor fellow! E 
« ſhall wonder if he ever does any thing but weep throught 
2 life.“ 
Mrs. B.—“ Why ſo?” 


Mr. B.—“ Why ſo? Why, becauſe three years ago he 
«+ courted a gentleman's daughter to marry her, when the 


Mr. Berkeley had the pleaſure of living in great intimacy with the family 
of the late Lord and the preſent very worthy, throughly amiable, Dowager 
Lady Dacre. He had the honour to be a great favourite with that learned, ac- 
compliſhed nobleman, who uſed. often to ſay, Berkeley, Berkeley, how you: 
do love fun, as they call it at Eton, I with you did not love fur quite ſo. 
well.“ Mrs. Berkeley uſed to ſay, It was. an hereditary matter, quite 
& incurable ſhe believed, as derived to him from his Mother.” Mr. Berkeley 
and his Mother often amuſed themſelves with trying to impoſe on the credulity 
of each other, to the na ſmall diverſion of Dr. Berkeley and Mrs. Frinſham.. 
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« Devil put it into his head to prevail "with her to elope 
„with him; and when he had got the poor creature to 
— —— — Houſe, he refuſed to marry her *; and the 
poor unhappy girl, caſt off by her own family, has lived 
with him ever fince, behaving in every other inſtance 
like an angel. Might he not well weep, my dear Mo- 
br onrtt res | art | 


| Mrs. Berkeley aſſured her Son, that ſhe had never heard 
a tittle of this dreadful buſineſs until he told it her. | 


Mr. B.—“ Had I been in England, I would certainly have 
* uſed all my poor rhetoric to have prevailed on him not 
to load his conſcience through life with ſuch a crime, 
but honourably, honeſtly marry her. The poor creature 
is, Ihear, dying of a broken heart, for ſhe really loved the 
* This gentleman being aſked to ſubſcribe to a book, Mr. Moore's Treatiſe 


on Suicide, Gaming, and Duelling, which Dr. Berkeley uſed to ſay he eſteemed 
to be the firſt, the moſt uſeful work of this century,  laughingly replied to the 


ſolicitor of the guinea, Oh! I am in no manner of danger of killing myſelf.” 


That did not appear quite ſo certain to the perſon who aſked the ſubſcription. 
He is a young noble of very large paternal eftate. Mr. Moore's two . volumes 
are more entertaining than moſt novels, and as pious as moſt ſermons. On the 
publication of the firſt volume, the Editor ventured to recommend them, in a 
letter in the St. James's Chronicle, propoling to have prints engraved for fire- 
ſcreens from ſome of the moſt tremendous tales of woe related by Mr. Moore. 
The Editor ſuppoſes it never reached Mr. Baldwin, as he generally finds a 
corner to inſert any hint that ſhe thinks may benefit her fellow-creatures. Dr, 
Berkeley made the Editor write to the very worthy Mr. Moore, to raiſe his in- 
eftimable volumes to three guineas, inſtead of to half that ſum. Their worth, 
to thoſe that well weigh them, is beyond all price ſurely. 
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« little ſcomdrel. With all your ſaying that girls muſt beware 
« of men, and take care of them/efves, and never truſt them, 
„how often have I heard you applaud my grandfather's 
conduct with regard to his brother, who, having treated 
« a lady of family in a fimilar way, utterly refuſed to marry 
« her, 'and many many years afterwards, when he went to 
« viſit him at Cloyne, abſolutely refuſed to ſee him, al- 
„ though he was then become what the world calls a wor- 
« thy man *, but, during his two or three days viſit there, 
« dined, as you have often and often heard my Father ſay, 
« in the Iibrary by himſelf, and no intreaties of my Grand- 
mother or my Father could prevail upon him to fee him, 
« conſtantly ſaying, He is a genuine ſcoundrel. I truſt 
„God will forgive him upon his repentance; but 7 will 
never ſee him whilſt I breathe.” And I am ſure you uſed 
to have as much horror of ſeduction as my grandfather, 
„Where honourable propoſals had been made, how often 

„have you rung in my ears the worthineſs of your excel- 
«lent General H , who, having been educated in the 
* moſt pious way, by his mother, Lady H——, uſed to 
return the ridicule of his friends, when a young man in 
the guards, for his taking up with any drab, with, Well, 
« well, you may laugh as you pleaſe ; but I would not, for 


* 'This unhappy gentleman married a young lady of vaſt fortune. He was 
killed at Carthagenia in the year . His lady died of grief, and left an only: 
daughter, who inherits her father's exquiſite: beauty, her mother's worth, and. 
vaſt patrimany. She died about five years ago.. | 
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< all this world has to give, have the ruin of an innocent 
„ woman to anſwer for.” 


This excellent gentleman has, for near forty years, done 
due honour to his, alas ! for this poor nation, Very uncom- 
#1014 pious education, —family prayers every day, with 
the leſſons and pſalms of the day—and the Editor hears 
with pleaſure, that his exemplary care of his family is 
repaid, by that God whoſe doctrine © he ſo beautifully 
« adorns,” by the excellent conduct of his children. May 
they be ſpared to him | Long may be be ſpared a Wer 
to them! 


Few men, perhaps, have ever been formed with more 
qualifications to make a complete orator than Mr. Berke- 
ley; a very uncommonly harmonious muſical voice, with, 
from an infant, the ſweeteſt tones imaginable, which he 
could at pleaſure elevate, like his grandfather, Biſhop 
Berkeley, to remendous thunder; taught, from four years old, 
to repeat by heart, without rant or forced action, being 
told, after he properly underſtood the meaning of what he 
had learned, to repeat it as he felt it on his own mind; 
and being, from ſeven years old, accuſtomed to talk with 
delight of ſpeaking in Weſtminſter Hall ; he took every op- 
porkunity of improving himſelf. 


When a boy at Canterbury School, which, as has been 
already obſerved, he quitted at twelve years old, during 
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the ſeſſions for the city at the Guild-Hall, and for the 
county at the old Caſtle, Mr. Berkeley generally went 
without his dinner, flying off the inſtant the ſchool broke 
up to the court, to hear the pleadings. He once prevailed 
on his Father to permit him to go, attended by Mr. 
Wrightſon, under a ſtrict promiſe of doing every thing that 
* Fohn bade him,” to Maidſtone, to attend at the aſſizes. 


On his return home, he related all the cauſes and pleadings, 
and a particular in the ſumming up the evidence by Sir 


William Blackſtone, as accurately as if he had taken it all 
down in ſhort-hand, which he could not then do. He 
was, if the French expreſſion fort eveillie may be per- 
mitted to be tranſlated into Engliſh, the moſt awaked of all 
creatures. Nothing eſcaped him; he caught every thing he 
ſaw, and wiſhed to know, in a moment. One inſtance 
proves it very ſtrongly. Soon after he went to Eton he 
had a raging defire to learn to fence, which his Father was 
reſolved he ſhould not do, until he attained to a certain age, 
fixed by him. All Mr. Berkeley's arguments that the Bi- 
ſhop had let his Father learn at fourteen were ineffectual ; 
Dr. Berkeley ſaying, that many youths of faſhion were 
often killed by its ſtraining their lungs when they were too 
tender to bear it. Mr. Berkeley was, however, reſolved 
to learn what he could, as he afterwards told his Father, 
faying, I had little trouble when I did learn; for I uſed, 
<« inftead of going to cricket, &c. to go regularly at the 
„hours of learning, and fix myſelf like a ſtatue at the 
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window. Whilſt the very worthy, reſpectable, univerſally 
reſpected Mr. Angelo was inſtructing his pupils, he uſed to 
ſay, „I think I hardly came Hong by my 1kill in fencing. 
But Angelo is as worthy, amiable a man as ever lived; 
and, I dare ſay, did not grudge me what I ſo gran 
from his great {kull.” 


When Mr. Berkeley fpoke his Prize Exerciſe ur the Par- 
hament Hall at St. Andrews, before the then Chancellor 
of that Univerſity, the late Earl of Kinnoul; when all 
the prize exerciſes had been delivered, Lord Kinnoul went 
to Mr. Berkeley, and, embracing him, ſaid, I rejoice, 
„Sir, to embrace the grandſon of my dear old friend, Bi- 
„ ſhop Berkeley, and to be able to ſay, that I never heard 
*« ſpeech /o ſpoken from this pulpit ſince I have had the 
« honour to be Chancellor here.” Mr. Berkeley had redde 
his prize exerciſe near fifty times over to his Mother. Juſt 
before he went out, he conjured her to hear him once 
more, that he might lay his emphaſis exactly right. The 
requeſt was complied with. 


Mr. Berkeley, together with his amiable, beloved friend, 
the late, learned Sir John Ramſey, and his dear friend, 
Mr. Lennard, frequently ſpent part of their vacation very 
pleaſantly at Lord Kinnoul's ſeat. A droll anecdote or two 
might be here related, particularly a ſcene in the Library; 
but this Preface is already too long, and the reader has, 
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perhaps, frequently exclaimed, * What is all this chit-chat 
«to me I with to read the great actions of great men.” 
If fo, according to the advice of the great Johnſon, and the 
little Editor, read Sir Francis Knollys' 8 2 of the Turks, 
Marcus Antoninus, &c. 


But to return from this digreſſion. It is impoſſible to 
omit an amiable attention of a young Scotch gentleman, 
who, with his wonderfully ſenſible younger brother Tho- 
mas, conſtantly attended the ſervice of the Church of 
England at Dr. Berkeley's, and who were frequently invited 
to viſit there. The young Laird of Logie-Almon came 
running into Mrs. Berkeley's dreſſing- room quite breath- 
leſs; he threw himſelf into a chair, and on Mrs. Berkeley's 
enquiring if he was ill, and aſking whether he would have 
any thing, he replied, No, my dear Madam; no. But 
« I flew hither to tell you how delightfully Mr. Berkeley 
„ has ſpoken; and in what extacies Lord Kinnoul (one of 
the many guardians of this very pleaſing, amiable, young 
« gentleman) ſaid to me, I thought it 7 delight you; 
% ſo I ran every ſtep of the way, that I might be the #/ 
* to tell you of it. I was fadly frightened at firſt, poor 
« Mr. Berkeley * trembled violently, and was ſo long before 


* 'The Editor has heard from others, never from her Son (although from 
him, by letter, ſhe heard much of his expeZed tremors), that the firſt night of 
his ſpeaking at Blenheim, even whilſt his obliging neighbours, the Mayor, 
Corporation, and their families, were clapping him; which the dear amiable 
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« he began to ſpeak, that I expected every moment, the 
Chancellor would ſay, Pray, Sir, begin; and that would 
„have made him ten times worſe. But when he had once 
* begun, he got courage, and went on nobly; and every 
body is aſtoniſhed.” This young gentleman was at that 
time barely fifteen years old. May he, as a man, through 
life, be what he was in youth ! 


A very extraordinary circumſtance happened at the birth 
of this young gentleman. A very aged domeſtic of the 
Drummond family, many years more than an hundred, 
who lived in a little cot (by the bounty of the excellent 
Laird) on Logie-Almon eſtate, as ſoon as he heard that his 
dear Laird had a ſon, walked down about a mile to get a 
fight of him. He was told the infant was afleep. He re- 
turned the next day. 'The Laird walked out; Lady Ca- 
tharine feared letting the child be carried out of the room. 
He returned the day but one following: the Laird az home, 
ordered the infant down, to be viewed by worthy old 
Steel; who, taking him into his arms, ſaid, © Lord, now 
« /etteft thou thy ſervant depart in peace. I thank thee for 
having permitted me to ſee (the Editor thinks) the /evenh 
Biſhop of Norwich wrote Dr. Berkeley word, the next poſt, they did for ſome 
minutes before they ſuffered him to ſpeak ; Mr. Berkeley dropt his hat, and 
was unable to take it up, ſo exceedingly did his hand tremble ; and on the 
ſtage it muſt have remained, but that the very accompliſhed, amiable Lord 


Mount Edgecombe, happening to ſee Mr. Berkeley's diſtreſs, ſtepped on the 
ſtage, picked up the hat, and gave it to him. 
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generation of my dear old firſt maſter *,” The excellent 
Laird, equally delighted, ordered him refreſhment. He 
walked gently home, fat down in his chair, ſaying, © Now I 
* am happy - and his faithful affectionate ſpirit took its 
flight without even a ſigh. 


Thoſe medical gentlemen of ſkill, who heard the above 
fact (much ſpoken of at the time) agreed, that had he 
ſeen the young Laird on the firſt day when he. went for 
that purpoſe, the ſpirit of the good old man had been freed. 
three days ſooner ; that his ardent deſire had detained it. 
One has frequently heard of fimilar inſtances of the de- 
tention of the ſpirit in its earthly priſon for hours, even 
days. What a wonder is the ſpirit of man! How paſſing 
wonder HE who implants it in the curiouſly wrought priſon ! 
The late very ſenſible, unfortunate, Honourable Colonel 
Nairne, a great collector, who had a fine print of old Steel, 


* A ſomewhat ſimilar circumſtance occurred between two relations of the 
Editor. Old Tom Leigh of Iver, the. Honeſteſt old Tory in England,” aged 
about ninety—on the birth of the late Colonel Powney, member for Windſor— 
—ordered his coach, and went over to Iver Place, to congratulate his 
friend Powney. He rejected caudle, cake, &c. and, to the no ſmall amaze- 
ment of Mr. Powney, ſaid, ** Tell your butler to bring us a bottle of wine.” 
The infant was defired to be brought down ; when Mr. Leigh, filling out a 
olaſs of wine, took the infant's hand, ſaying, Little man, I have come 
„ hither on purpoſe to have the pleaſure of drinking a bottle of wine with yor, 
the fifth of your family with whom I have enjoyed that pleaſure.” The 
Powneys are a ſhort-lived family; the Leighs, in general, very long-lived. The 
Editor's anceſtor of that name lived to a great age. 
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which Mr. Monck Berkeley purchaſed, with many other cu- 
riofities, after his death, has frequently told the Editor, that 
the engraver miſtook in ſetting down his age, one hundred 
and nine, that it ought to have been one hundred and 
thirty-nine. One cannot help dropping a tear on the la- 
mentable fate of this very accompliſhed, well-informed man. 
His father, Lord Nairne, unfortunately engaged in the Re- 
bellion ; the ſon fighting for the Hanover family. The 
firſt duty to which he was appointed, was to go and batter 
down his own noble magnificent caſtle. His late Majeſty, 
who knew him perſonally, was very deſirous to have given 
him a regiment and other bounties; but the Duke of 
Cumberland prevented it, by telling his Majeſty it was 
impoſſible a man who had ſuffered ſo much could ever forget 
or forgive it. Thus the deſperate, deſpairing, poor ſinner, 
thinks of an all-merciful Saviour ; although he has repeat- 
edly declared. Him that cometh to me (i. e. during 
the ſtate of trial on earth) I will no wiſe caſt out.” — 
There is no sAvIxG repentance after death—whilſt we are 
on earth, he is a Sovereign, mighty to us : The Lamb 
« of God, that taketh away the fins of the world.” The 
inſtant we quit the body, he becomes our Judge—the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah. The Editor is not a diſciple of the 
acute — ; ſhe has redde Horbury, and thinks with Dr, 


Young, 


„Not fo our Infidels — 12 
A Gop ALL Mercy—1s a Gop unjuſt,” 
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Indeed, ſo anxious was Mr. Berkeley to improve himſelf 
in public ſpeaking, that, with the permiſſion of Principal 
M*Cormick, of whoſe polite attentions to himſelf and the 
other Engliſh gentlemen ſtudents he always ſpoke in high 
terms *, he inſtituted a Literarii Viginti, who were to meet 
and ſpeak for two or three hours in the evening, either 
once a week, or once a fortnight, The Principals, Profeſ- 
ſors, gentlemen of the city and neighbourhood, frequently 
| honoured this little ſeminary of juvenile orators with their 
preſence. Two on each ſide were generally choſen to ſpeak 
and oppoſe; and every one, as in the Houſe of Commons, 
was permitted to riſe and ſpeak on either fide. Thoſe 
appointed to ſpeak on the ſubject always carried a ſpeech 
prepared on paper. Mr. Berkeley. uſed always to ay, 
Hang that paper, I am ſo glad when I have done with 
„it. When I throw my notes aſide, I can {peak with /p/- 
Krit. I hate to be hampered. I love to be, as the French 
«+ ſay, coudes franches. | believe I ſhall do at the bar; for I 
feel twice the ſtrength after all my arguments are op- 


*The Editor ſeldom recollects to have ſeen Mr. Berkeley more angry than 
once in a large circle, when a gentleman ſaid, Mr. Berkeley, Dr. Gilbert 
« Stuart has wonderfully attacked your Scotch Principal of St. Andrews,” and 
proceeded to repeat what Stuart had publiſhed. Mr. Berkeley reddened with 
indignation, and ſaid, He is a raſcal ;—and, let him ſay what he will, I ſay, 
«© who lived near four years under his diſcipline, that his conduct towards us 
« was remarkably gentleman-like and liberal; and, I am perſuaded, there is 
© not one Engliſhman that would not join me in declaring it; and Stuart is a 
e rafcal, I repeat it.” | 
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« poſed and pulled to pieces, that I do at going on without 
« oppoſition ; it animates, it inſpires me.” 


One morning, after a Viginti evening, Mrs. Berkeley, 
walking out, was met by Profeſſors Hill, Hunter, Baron, and 
many others, who all congratulated her on the figure Mr. 
Berkeley had made the preceding evening amongſt the 
young orators. It would be waſting ink to ſay how much 

the heart of the Mother of an _ child muſt have felt 


this commendation. 


A rather laughable circumſtance occurred two or three 
days afterwards. Mrs. Berkeley, taking her uſual walk by 
the ſea, was met by a lady, who, after complimenting her 
on Mr. Berkeley's fine ſpeaking, added, and my ſon 
e ſpoke too, and did pretty well,-I hear.” Mrs. Berkeley, 
who, as her Son always ſaid of her, would not flatter 
„ Royalty ;” no, not her favourite Queen of Sheba, were 
+ ſhe now on earth ;” ſaid, * ſhe was glad to hear that ſweet 
66 had done ſo well.” A moſt lovely excellent 
young man he was; and Mrs. Berkeley uſed frequently to ſay 
to him, as ſhe uſed to ſay to the angelic Mr. Montgomerie 
a dozen years before, „if T had a daughter with 
« an hundred thouſand pounds in Th pocket, and you had 
* only the coat on your back, ſuch as you are, I would beg 
the favour of you to marry her.” Should any one read thus 
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far, perhaps long ago they have done it, they will probably 
again exclaim, The creature is a roorL! quite an 1D TOT!“ 
But the Editor never conceived any happineſs could ariſe 
from ſetting two ſacks of gold together, any more than 
that bread will be produced by ſetting two ſacks of wheat 
ſide by fide. But to return. This wiſe lady proceeded, 
„Well, Mrs. Berkeley; as both our ſons have ſpoken, and 
gained credit, let you and I make an agreement, that zbey 
«+ ſhall not ſpeak any more, for fear they ſhould loſe: the 
credit they have gained.“ To which Mrs. Berkeley, ob- 
ſerving the extreme cleverneſs of the ſpeaker, replied, 
+ Oh | dear Madam, you know you are /o/e directreſs of 
./ —— ; but, thank God, my Son has a much 
«+ 2wj/er director than his Mother. Dr. Berkeley is a moſt 
« excellent judge, and judicious director of young men's 
*+ education; and I have no more idea of interfering in 
parts of my Son's education as a ſcholar, than I have of 
fitting down to write a Viſitation or Aſſize Sermon for his 
Father; Bur I will certainly tell him what You, Madam, 
« ſay.” Mrs. Berkeley failed not to do it; BuT Mr. Berkeley 
went on ſpeaking, without loſing any of his credit as an orator. 
Two of the Scotch ſpeakers are now in England, the 
learned, entertaining, Reverend Mr. James Bruce, Mr. 
Berkeley's tutor, and the gentle, pleaſing Mr. William 
Kemp, tutor to Mr. Lennard, who was many years ago 
recommended, through Dr. Berkeley's recommendation, by 
his amiable friend, the late Lord Dacre, into the family of 
ff 
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the Earl of Beverley, where his uncommon merits as a tutor 
are felt, and moſt generouſly, moſt nobly rewarded, by 
the noble deſcendant of the great hero of Chevy-Chace. 


Soon after Mr. Berkeley's return to England he began to 
feel an ardent deſire to obtain a feat in Parliament. How 
was that with to be gratified? Biſhop Berkeley was too 
generous to amaſs a fortune. He conſtantly gave away 
with both hands. After thirty thouſand pounds debt paid 
by Mr. Berkeley's grandmother, Mrs. Frinſham, and her 
ſingle ſiſter, Mrs. Cherry, of their grandfather William 
Cherry, Eſquire, and ęabliſbing, inſtead of taking, (as or- 
dered by him if wanted to pay his debts,) a very good 
eſtate left by him to found a charity ſchool in the pariſh of 
Bray in Berkſhire, where lay a large part of his vaft 
eſtate*. The South-Sea bubble had, although not beggared, 


* It would be a pleaſantry to ſay, that the burning of Cliefden's Proud 
c Alcove” finiſhed it; but, on that conflagration, the other day, went ten thou- 
ſand pounds more of old Mr. Cherry's fortune ; he having lent the Duke of 
Buckingham, commonly, juſtly, called the wicked Duke of Buckingham, that 
ſum to build that delightful manfion. Mr. Berkeley's Mother and Aunt have a 
note of hand of the Duke for ſeven thouſand pounds. The Editor did not pro- 
duce it as any part of her fortune when ſhe married. The wonder was, that 
Jo very acute a man as old Mr. Cherry certainly was, ſbould lend 10 ſuch a man as 
the Duke of Buckingham, ſo large a ſum, on only a common note of hand.— 
but Mr. Cherry was immenſely rich, and lent to every one of his friends that 
aſked him—according]y his great-grand-daughter finds ſome of her kind friends. 
much more ready to lend than ſhe is to borrow—for which _ Gop reward 
them here and hereaiter. 
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yet wonderfully reduced the large remainder of Mr. Cher- 
ry's fortune; ſo that, during the life of Mr. Berkeley's Mo- 
ther, he could not get a qualification that would ſit eaſy on 
his conſcience. His Mother, on learning this, offered to give 
up entirely into his hands her whole ſettlement, adding. I 
% have, from your infancy, ever ſaid, * If I mu be ablo- 
«+ Jutely dependant on any fallen child of Adam, may it be 
on Berkeley | not on dear ſweet Robert; for Berkeley 
has a generoſity of foul that 7 have never ſeen in any 
human being, through my whole life, but in himſelf 
alone.“ On ſaying this he exclaimed, * Jeſus avert that 
„ I ſhould be such a villain. No; I would, were it ne- 
* ceſlary, ſooner carry a brown muſket, than ever touch a 
*« ſix-pence of your ſettlement. It is too ſmall, we all know. 
No; never whilſt my name is Berkeley, will I ever di- 


„ miniſh it. It may, I hope, pleaſe God that I may live 
to add to it.” 


On his coming home at vacation-time, he often men- 
tioned curious cauſes at Weſtminſter Hall and the Old Bai- 
- ley. His Father one day ſaid, Berkeley, it does not ſeem 
to me that you go often to the Houſe of Commons. I 


* ſhould think that you would be there perpetually.” 
Mr. Berkeley. —* My dear Sir, I never go at all.” 


Dr. B.—“ Never go. How 1s that? I am ſure you 
«* know at leaſt Sa an hundred members that would take 
you in.“ 


ff 2 
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Mr. B.—“ Yes, my dear Sir, I know men enough that 
« would take me in every day if I would go; but I will 0: 
e. I dare not truſt myſelt.“ 


Mrs. B.. Not truſt yourſelf what, do you think you 
*« ſhould ſpring up and ſpeak ? 


Mr. B. No, my dear Madam, no; but I am afraid the 
% Devil ſhould tempt me to long /o much to get into Par- 
„ Hament, that I ſhould deceive myſelf, and reaſon myſelf 
into a belief that a ſam qualification had no harm in it; 
* and therefore, the Lord being my helper, I never will 
« ſet foot in St. Stephen's Chapel, unleſs I can go thither 
% properly authorized to ſpeak. So you will never hear 
* any account from me of the orators there.” 


Mr. Berkeley went perpetually to hear Haſtings's Trial. 
He told his Father, that after liſtening with all the atten- 
„tion he was poſſeſſed of to the harangues of a certain 
great Orator, he conceived that his grand argument was 
« a ſtrong arm, which enabled him to hump the table vio- 
« lently *.“ It muſt here be ſaid, that Mr. Berkeley was a 


*The Orator here deſcribed, has certainly many other arguments than 
tc thumping the table.” But Mr. Berkeley was ſo convinced of Mr. Haſtings's in- 
nocence with regard to money matters, that he felt indignation at his neareft 
friends for not ſeeing it. The Editor, at one time, ſuffered a ſort of 
perſecution from her two ſons (the excellent Mr. Grimſton ſhe always ſtyled 
her ſecond ſon), ſo as to occaſion, her threatening to bolt her dreſſing- room 
door—enter Mr, Berkeley with a thick pamphlet“ My dear Mother, I con- 
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ſtrenuous aſſertor of Mr. Haſtings's innocence. He had 
put himſelf to conſiderable expence to procure documents 
from India, and had prepared for the preſs, perhaps as ela- 
borate an inveſtigation of Mr. Haſtings's conduct and cha- 
racter, as beautiful a detence as was ever penned, which 
he, however, the day before it was to be ſent to the preſs, 
ſacrificed to paternal authority. He brought it to the Edi- 
tor, and, with tears in his eyes, threw it on her table, ſay- 


ing, There is a /acrifice to duty. I beſeech you to take 
care of it. It coſt me many pounds and much time, and 
might have benefited, 7 Hhint, an injured man. Do not 
let it be loſt; perhaps it may, ſome time or other, ſee 
the light.” It is, as requeſted, ftill carefully preſerved, 


«© jure you to read this, and you will be convinced that Haſtings is an injured 
© man,” * My dear Son, I have redde Mr. Haſtings's own letter, where he 
„ ſays, Nothing can be done in this buſineſs until Mr. Fowke is removed; 
cc Now you know, I have told you a ſcore times, that if there is but one honeſt 
© man upon earth, that man is my old friend Mr. Fowke, whom I have not ſeen 
ce theſe laſt thirty years; but men ſeldom turn rogues at fifty. You know the 
„ 7200 inſtances of his flern integrity, that I have held up to your imitation 
„ fince you were ten years old.” 'Then enter Mr. Grimfton, with two or three 
thick treatiſes on the IN aur of the Slave-trade—** Come now, my dear 
Madam, I am ſure you can, you will, find time to read theſe, and you will 
© ſee——”—*< See what, my dear Grimſton, you know that I am a great reader 
© of a very old faſhioned book ; and I read there, in Leviticus, © WHOSOEVER is 
found ſtealing a Man, ſhall sunEL x be put to death; now I believing, with 
all my foul, that argument againſt the Slave-trade, what would you have more 
of me?” When they are ſtolen, would to God all would treat them as does my 
kindly reſpected friend John Aſhley, Eſquire, of Jamaica none of whoſe ſlaves 
will accept their freedom when aſked. | 
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with many other things of Mr. Berkeley's writing ; for. he 
was never idle but whilſt in company. When at his Fa- 
ther's, he retired ſoon after dinner, and immediately after 
tea. As he very ſeldom ate any ſupper, as ſoon as the 
cloth was removed, his ſervant notified it to him, and 
he came down and entertained his friends with his enliven- 
ing converſation, and ſometimes delighted the ſoul of his 
Mother, by complying with her requeſt to {ing to her the 
S hymn ſung by the Eton College gentlemen. It begins 
Salvator Mundi,” &c *. until the ſervants came in to family 


prayers ; after which he more frequently retired to ſtudy 
than to reſt. 


Few perſons were ever more ſtrongly impreſſed with the 
terror of being called into judgement for idleneſs than Mr. 
Berkeley. During the latter part of his illneſs he would 
frequently exclaim, Lord, forgive me; what an idle life 
„ do lead | Surely God will call me to account for it.” 
His Mother aflured him that mr did not reſemble Pharaoh's 

taſk-maſters ; that the work God had then appointed him 
to, was what he daily performed, bearing with the moſt 
perfect reſignation, and the ſweeteſt, cheerful ſubmiſſion, 


* It may be aſked, why the Editor, who, as an old ſervant of her mother's 
once ſaid, 1 don't know Latin from Engliſh,” knows not Latin, but had two 
kind tranſlators of it, and Mr. Berkeley's voice, when he ſang any thing ſacred, 
was quite divine, very like Mr. Airſon's. His father, early in life, charged 
him never to ſing in company. 
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his heavenly Father's gracious chaſtiſements, for which, 


when not in actual agony, he humbly, heartily, thanked 
God for ſending him. 


Mr. Berkeley's delicate attentions to his Mother's feel- 
ings were throughly amiable. When he was about three and 
twenty, in the ſummer vacation he went down to his Fa- 
ther's, and one day ſaid to his Mother, I might have 
had a fine ſummer of it if I had pleaſed, for my friend 


— preſſed me exceedingly to ſpend it with 
« him. A * charming high phaëton and four in hand, a de- 
« lightful neighbourhood, and near ——— — * 


Mrs. B.—“ Well, my dear child, and why were you 
« ſuch a ſimpleton as not to go ?” 


Mr. B.“ No; I chofe rather to come and ſpend ſome 
part of it with you.” 


Mrs. B.—“ With me! how could you be ſuch a fool? 
„Have not I always told you, as I uſed to tell your dear 
% Father when he was young, if any pleaſant ſcheme pre- 
« ſents itſelf, never to think you have a wife, but enjoy it. 
I will never expect you at home till I ſee you; only write 

* Charming high were ſpoken by Mr. Berkeley; for the Editor, who always 
laughed at the young men of her acquaintance, for any thing outrre—wiſhing to 


bruſh the moon, or break their necks from an elevated pliaëton, or odious high. 
gig. 
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to me, that 7 may enjoy your happineſs by rebound. 
80 I have always faid to you ſince you grew up. 
Do not think of your Mother. If you are happy, He 
is 10.” 


Mr. B. Well. but, my dear Madam, the caſe is this: 
N Some fellow or other would have told you that ——— 
'66 —— 1s a Deiſt; and they would have told you truth; 


« and then you would have been wild for fear of your poor 
« Bairne, 


Mrs. B.—“ My dear, I honour, as I ever muſt, the ex- 
* treme delicacy of your conduct towards your Mother 
« from your childhood. But I ſhould not have been un- 
eaſy; for, I humbly thank God, I am perſuaded my 
«+ Bairne is too well grounded to let even the arguments of 
& {ſo learned, ſo acute a man as — have 
any influence on your faith, founded on the Rock of 
Ages.“ 


About two years before Mr. Berkeley's death his Mother 
ſald. What is become of - -2 I think I 


never hear you ſpeak of him now.” 


Mr. B.— “ Why no, my dear Mother, I very ſeldom ſee 
* him. I found it quite impoſſible for we to do him any 
„good, and I was reſolved that he ſhould not do me any 
harm; ſo by degrees I gently dropped him, intimate as 
« we formerly were.” 
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The bleſſings of being throughly inſtructed, well- 
grounded in the true faith in early youth, is moſt beauti- 
fully deſcribed in a letter of the late Dr. Kenrick, Preben- 
dary of Weſtminſter, miniſter of Hambledown, father of 
the worthy Lady Gibbon. During Dr. Berkeley's refidence 
in Scotland Mr. Berkeley brought his Mother a very dirty 
old Edinburgh magazine, with a leaf folded, ſaying, + My 
dear Madam, there is a letter that will delight you.” It 
was from Dr. Kenrick (the year forgot) it deſerves to be 


printed in letters of 60LD. 


Mr. Berkeley, when ſtaying at his Father's houſe in 
Berkſhire, had books conſtantly from Bull's circulating li- 
brary at Bath, or from Hookham's. His amiable fpirit 
led him always to order, that /o-e of the allowed number 
ſhould be ſuch as would be pleaſant to his Mother. He 
one day coming down into the drawing-room to tea, with 
a book in his hand, faid, + Obſerve, now, how perſons 
are rewarded for ſerving their friends. I ſent for this 
« book /o/ely on my Mother's account, not meaning to read 
« three pages of it myſelf; for I am at preſent very buſy ; 
and when I opened it to twirl over the leaves, I have 
« been ſo charmed by it, that I have redde every line at- 
« tentively ; and, when my Mother has finiſhed it, I ſhall 
« read it over again.” This book was The Carvarxy of 
the excellent Mr. Cumberland, juſt then publiſhed. Mr. 
Berkeley ſpoke of it, as it merits to be ſpoken of, in all 
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companies. A learned critic once ſaid, Sir, I am ſur- 
«prized to hear you ſpeak fo very highly of it, who are cer- 
tainly a very excellent judge of poetry,“ and began ob- 
jecting to ſome lines which he termed proſaic. At length 
Mr. Berkeley replied, + Well, Sir, it is poſſible there may 
be more piety than poetry in ſome of the lines; but I 
think it was worth being born, if it were only to have 
«+ written that excellent work.” 


A gentleman once ſaid to Dr. Berkeley, I wonder Mr. 
Berkeley is not as vain and conceited as he is high, fo 
« admired, ſo careſſed, and courted, as he is in town.” 
Mr. Berkeley, in converſation at the other end of the room, 
overhearing it, broke off, and ſaid, * Alas! Sir, no; Mr. 
«© Berkeley knows himſelf too well to be made vain. He 
* knows what he is equal to, and can never be foo enough 
to be vain.” His humility was great. When abroad, every 
marked attention that was ſhown to him by eminent men 
of great learning or high rank, he conſtantly, humbly, 
attributed to his being the grandſon of ſo great a man as 
Biſhop Berkeley, who was extremely well known and highly 
reſpected, as a wonderful genius, in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many. Before what a late blackguarg publication has called 
% few lucky words of Mr. Pope's,” that great man, according 
to the account of his very old intimate friend, the late 
learned Richard Dalton, Eſquire, of Lincolnſhire, who, 
with Sir John James, accompanied Biſhop Berkeley to 
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America, was, at leaſt, fxy-/x" years old when the ſaid 
&* Jucky words” were written. Biſhop Berkeley was idolized 
in England—before he ſet off for America was offered a 
biſhopric—uſed to go to St. James's, two evenings in a 
week, to diſpute with Dr. Samuel Clarke before Queen 
Caroline, then Princeſs of Wales had a magnificent gold 
medal preſented to him by his late Majeſty when Prince 
of Wales, as a keep- ſake, at the time that the Father of the 
ſaid PUBLICATOR * was employed) it is to be hoped not in 
cheating) as bailiff by a noble relation of the Biſhop's. That 
noble Goliath in puniſhing ingratitude and ſaucineſs, Mr. 
Burke, has moſt happily introduced holy Job; he has not 
quoted one verſe, quoted below, for which, as he, Mr. 
Burke, ſays, we do not find Job reprehended.” 


Whoſe fathers I would have diſdained to have ſet with 
e the dogs of the flock.” —F7ob, chap. xxx. verſe 1. 


It is certain that when Bp. Berkeley dined at his noble 2 
relation's, Lady , the father of this acute 
UNGRATEFUL Publicator did 707 dine at the ſame table 


with her Ladyſhip and the Biſhop. By the generoſity of 


* Dr. Berkeley uſed frequently to ſay to his Son, “ do admire the words 
* of your Mother's coining. They are wonderfully expreſſive, energetic.” — 
The Editor, when unexpectedly hearing of any baſe or worthleſs perſon, or 
action, has ever been addicted to utter her indignation in a word of her own 
compoſing, if ſhe thought no Dictionary afforded one ſufficiently ſtrong. cine 
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Mr. Berkeley * one hundred and eighty-nine pounds, at dif- 
ferent times, were preſented to this Publicator, which muſt 
have been a pleaſant addition to a poor curacy. Poor Dr. 
Berkeley ſeems tacitly cenſured in the /aid publication, for 
giving his honoured Patron no ref until he preferred a parti- 
* cular friend. The Editor has been repeatedly aſked who 
that was? and violent exclamation has conſtantly followed the 
anſwer. A gentleman, within this week, told the Editor, 
that Dr. Berkeley faid to him eighteen years ago, - © Until I 
„ had gotten preferment for , I uſed to receive all his 
publications bound in blue or green Morocco, magnificently 
gilt and lettered ; but, fince I have never received any even 
* in boards.” Dr. Berkeley, in procuring from Archbiſhop 
Secker preferment for the Reverend Mr. Andrews, the in- 
comparable anſwerer of Biſhop Warburton, ſerved the moſt 
grateful of men—farther this depor:ent faith not at preſent. 


All the PusLicaror's letters, ſome very curious, were 
preſerved by Dr. Berkeley; ſome ſe were depoſited in the 
hands of the Editor, and are models of In one 
the PuBL1caTor tells Dr. Berkeley, I begin to think it 
« time I got ſome Dignity in the Church, as I wiſh to keep 
* a Carriage. I think I ſhould like a ſtall at Canterbury.” 
It may, perhaps, not be impertinent to remark, that the 


*The account in Dr. Berkeley's own hand was lately ſhewn by the Editor 
to an acquaintance of the Publicator's—on the wniverſal cutcry on the manner in 
which Dr. Berkeley and his Father are mentioned in that inimitable work, 
The Life of the excellent Biſhop Horne.” 
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Archbiſhop of Canterbury has only hee ſtalls to diſpoſe of; 
and that at this time his Lady's nephew, the polite, elegant 
Dr. Benſon, and the fon of his friend Biſhop Berkeley, 
were only poor YVicars, the one of Bray in Berks, the other 
of Shepherd-Well in Kent. The PuBLicaTor ſeems to 
have /aboured to pour contempt on the name of BERKELEY; 
but it was renowned in hiſtory before he was born. Every 
one remembers the anſwer that poor Sir Roger de Coverley 
received from the Royaliſ when he enquired the way to Anne's 
Church, Soho, that ſhe was a Saint before he was born, 
„and would be after he was hanged ! 11 *” 


The Editor hopes that ? may not be doing what her 
honoured Father-in-law never would do, when he refuſed to 
make the leaſt anſwer to any of the ſcurrilous things written 
againſt him by that worſe than ſavage monſter Archbiſhop 
King of Dublin; Biſhop Berkeley ſaying, © The noticing them 
«+ would be like preſerving a dirty fly in AuBgRR.“ The Edi- 
tor has frequently heard Dr. Berkeley relate the tollowing ſtory 
from his father: This old monſter and Biſhop Berkeley. 
then Fellow of Dublin College, a /izz/e known in the 
learned world, were both at dinner-in Dublin at the houſe 
of an Earl, whoſe title the Editor does not at preſent re- 
collect, but who had a beautiful Lady and an houſe full of 
remarkably fine children. During the time of dinner, half 
a ſcore of ſervants in waiting, this purpled brute ſaid, 


See the Spectator. 
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Whenever I ſee a parcel of fine children, I akways look 
round the table to ſee which of the footmen is the father 
«of them.” With theſe words he threw his devili/h eyes 
around the room. The Lay Peer muſt have been a faint 
not to have ordered his domeſtics to drag the ſpiritual one 
nine times through the kennel, and the Lady muſt have 
been either an angel or a fool not inſtantly to have riſen 
from table. They, however, contented themſelves with 
never admitting his Grace within their doors any more. 
The late Dr. Berkeley uſed frequently to relate this and 
two or three other ſtories, in order, as he uſed to fay to 
Mr. Berkeley, © to call your Mother out.” To be ſure, 
Mrs. Berkeley uſed to „orm noliy on theſe occaſions, to 
the great diverſion of her amiable huſband, who uſed: to 
aſk + What would sh have done had ſhe been Lady 
* — ?” To which ſhe uſed to reply, Why never 
«+ have viſited any woman who admitted that BrxuTE into 
her drawing-room.” An heavy puniſhment, to be ſure ; 
but the Editor, inſignificant as ſhe is, has often mortified 
fe ladies, even of rank, in that way. She began early. 
About the age of twenty, ſoon after the death of her ex- 
cellent Mother, being with her younger ſiſter at a water- 
drinking place, Lady „ who had done - 
——— the favour to live with him five years previous to 
her being married to him, came thither, was viſited by 
every mortal; Lady , Lady „Kc. &C. 
yet all this availed her poor Ladyſhip, with a ſet of horſes, 
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two men cooks, of whom ſhe made frequent mention, and 
about twenty thouſand pounds per annum, like Haman 
with Mordecai. Theſe two little inſignificant country 
gentleman's daughters would not viſit her Ladyſhip. They 
were told, that it was ridiculous, not to do it. Some of 
their relations, their ſuperiors, told them that they ought 
to do it. It availed not; they were as ſtubborn as two 
little mules. Well; but her Ladyſhip would, wi nilbi, 
conſtantly join the one who drank the waters every morn- 
ing, and converſe with her. She one morning ſaid, She 
computed all her ill health to a bad lying-in.” Faun 
ſaid, that her Ladyſhip never had lain- in at all. 


The Editor and her ſiſter always went to town every 
ſpring from Windſor, where they reſided before Mrs. 
Berkeley married, for about two months or ten weeks, to 
look about them, and prevent their being ruſticated. At 
Ranelagh, the Ridotto, &c. her Ladyſhip never failed to 
find them out, come to them, and make the kindeſt en- 
quiries. A woman of quality once, at an inſtallation at 
Windſor, ſaid to Mrs. Berkeley, then Miſs Frinſham, 
How comes it that you viſit Lady — 2” 


Miſs Frinſham.— I viſit her! who told you that! viſited 
« her ?” 


Lady . Nobody; but juſt now ſhe happened to ſee 
you, and faid, * Oh! there is Miſs Frinſham ; I muſt go, 
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And ſpeak to her directly; and away ſhe bu/led. (Her 
« Ladyſhip's gait was of that deſcription.) 1 thought, by 
« her manner, that you were very intimate.“ 


Miſs Frinſham replied—“ It was her own fault that ſhe 
« did not enjoy that Bon. The poor 1 is now 
no _ an inhabitant of this World. 


Such contempt may the moſt infignificant pour on 
Vice. It is not faying, © Stand by thyſelf; I am bolier than 
gh. God avert ſuch pride from every real child of God. 
The Editor who, during a courſe of forty years, has been 
frequently in ſuch ſkirmiſhes, has been often aſked If 
they may not be very penitent; to which her 3 
reply 1s, the poet tells us, that 


« "Tis beſt repenting in a 8 ** ſix.” 


But the Editor has no great idea of the houſe-maid or the 
kitchen-maid's repentance in the coach and fx. Her peni- 
tents are ſuch as the late lovely Lady of ——, who, 
having truſted that moſt agreeable of wretches 70 far, was 
ruined, and he compelled by Authority to marry her. She 
was, as country-folks in Berkſhire phraſe it, made an Hon 
woman. But the Editor has been repeatedly told by an inti- 
mate excellent friend of hers, who conſtantly added, I had 
probably ſhared the ſame fate as Miſs , if my excellent 
„ Mother-in-law had not watched over me at eighteen, and 
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* never left me one minute alone with —— — 
adding. I am ſure, had my Mother been aſked whether 
e ſhe would chooſe to leave me alone wit 

* or with a tiger, ſhe would not have heſitated to riſes 
the tiger.” How different are mothers now, in theſe en- 
ITE: days, to what they were fifty years ago! 

— was of the ſly tiger kind, and ſeldom laid wait for 
his prey in vain. This excellent lady has often told the 
Editor, that after Miſs was married, no one ever 
ſaw that ſhe had an eye, for ſhe never lifted thoſe beau- 
teous cauſes of her ſad fall, from the earth, ſcarce ever 
ſpoke in company, but little to her moſt intimate friends, 
and died of grief at the end of two years. Happily her 
worthy Son reſembles his Mother more than his Father. 
This was repentance although in a coach and fix, which 
Miſs s fituation in life might entitle her to, for ſhe 


was the daughter of a gentleman, and had a very good 
fortune. 


Some few years ago Dr. Berkeley, going to ſpend ſome 
months at „Mr. Monck Berkeley ſaid to his Mo- 
ther, Now, my dear Mother, as ſoon as you get to 
* — „ luch a lady (naming the name) will viſit you, 
and you mut return her viſit. You muſt not know that 
« ſhe broke her firſt huſband's heart by her #irrations with 
her preſent huſband, whom ve But all that 
is nothing, you know, to you.” —“ No, my dear; but, I 

h h 
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* am afraid, it will be ſomewhat to ber one day or other; 
«and mu is a bold word for any body to uſe to your Mo- 
ther, excepting it is your Father.” He turned to his 
Father, and ſaid, I withed to hear my Mother's ſentiments 
% of that Lady.” 


It has been ſaid before, that Mr. Berkeley could not reft 
if he ſaw any creature in diftreſs, from which it was poſſi- 
ble for him to relieve him. In the year 1787, during the 
long vacation, Mr. Berkeley, with two of his Temple friends, 
J. R. Baker, Eſquire, of Lincoln's Inn Fields, andanother, very 
ſenfible, arniable, young gentleman, now no more, took a trip 
to the continent. During their refidence there, Mr. Berkeley 
had it in his power to aſſiſt, in a very awkward and unplea- 
ſant fituation, a very worthy amiable perſonage of very high 
rank, his Serene Highnels the then reigning Prince of Saxe 
Gotha, uncle to the King of England. The circumſtances 
attending this tranſaction are too long to be related here. 
In the veſſel the Prince ſaw and admired Mr. Berkeley's. 
wonderfully curious Highland dog of a very ſcarce breed, ſo. 
much as to make Mr. Berkeley often regret that he could 
not prevail upon himſelf to preſent him to his Serene High- 
neſs ; but adding, My faithful companion fo many hun- 
„ dred miles, in ſo many different countries, I found I 
could not part with Oscar.” Mr. Berkeley's honeſt 
Scot, Richie, did the honours of Oſcar, told his ſerene 
Highneſs many wonderful, yet actually true, ftories of the 
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ſagacity, fidelity, prudence, of that lovely beaſt. On the 
diſcovery of the Duke's rank, poor Ritchie faid to his 
maſter, ** Laird, Sir, what an a fad thing it is that I muſt 
« lave ye!” 


Mr. Berkeley. Leave me, Ritchie | Why muſt you 
leave me? Have you got a better place, laddy ?” 


Ritchie.—“ No, Sir, no; but I can never go beck to 
4 England. 
Mr. B.—* Why not, Ritchie?“ 


Ritchie. —** Why, Sir, that elderly gentleman that talked 
« fo much to you is the King's uncle: Laird have mercy 
upon me, and that ever 7 ſhould not know it, and ſhould 
dare to talk to him ſo about the dog—to be ſure, the 
King will have me hanged if I go back to England. I 
« will ſtay till you go, and then contrive, if I can, to flip 
into Scotland.” 


Mr. Berkeley anſwered for his Majeſty ; but ſome of Mr. 
Berkeley's Engliſh friends, to divert themſelves, encouraged 
poor Ritchie's fears. His Serene Highneſs at parting ex- 
preſſed his gratitude for Mr. Berkeley's ſervices, and moſt 
condeſcendingly ſaid, * I find, Sir, that you are a great 
traveller. I hope, ſometime or other, that curioſity (al- 
though we have not much of curious) may lead you to 
my Court, where I ſhall be moſt happy to return your 
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0 wonderfully kind attentions to me by every reſpect in 
my power.” 


Mr. Berkeley uſed often to ſay, Ritchie is a true Scot, 
* he will not own that he ſees (like the pumkins in the 
« * Duke of Argyle's garden) any thing of any kind better 
in England than in Scotland.” One day, when Mr. 
Berkeley came down to dinner, he faid, «+ Well, I muſt 
« confeſs, Ritchie has at length vanquiſhed me, juſt when I 
plumed myſelf on victory. As he was dreſſing my hair, 
« juſt now, it occurred to me I will aſk Richie, if ever he 
% faw a cruſade in Scotland, and ſee if he will anſwer, O 
yes, Sir, in the Loodons, 1. e. the Lothians. I put the 
* queſtion, Ritchie, did you ever fee a cruſade ?”. 

Ritchie.—* Cruſade, Sir? what an a thing is it? is it 
any beaſty ?” i. e. a beaſt. 
Mr. B.—“ No; it is a great number of people collected 


together to go to Jeruſalem to recover it out of the hands 
of the Infidels.” 5 


Ritchie . O! yes, Sir; I have ſeen that in the Loo- 
 « dons (his native county). When you were in Edinburgh 
« laſt, you gave me leave to viſit my friends; and I heard 


* The well-known ſtory of the Engliſh gentleman's ordering his gardener to 
tie pumkins on a pear tree — and the fooliſh vain Scot ſaying he had ſeen the 
like in the Duke of Argyle's garden in Scotland.” No perſon is ridiculous. 
for unavoidable ignorance—every perſon, of every nation, for pretending to 
knowledge they do not * 
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10 of them, and went to the wood where they were all 
« waiting to go to Jeruſalem.” 


| Mr. Berkeley then recollected to have heard in Edin- 

burgh, that there were a few deluded poor creatures who 
had aſſembled themſelves in a wood, expecting to be con- 
veyed through the air to the Holy Land. Their numbers 
increaſed prodigioufly afterwards, as was related, and a long 
account was given of them in ſome Magazine, the Editor 
thinks the Gentleman's. What became of theſe poor de- 
luded ſouls ſhe does not recollect to have heard; but Mr. 
Berkeley, laughing, ſaid, I muſt now give it up as a gone 


e cauſe, the hope of finding out any thing Ritchie has not 
" ſeen 1 in the Loodons.” 


The PunLicaror, as mentioned before, very ſoon found 
out that he did not like the ſituation of his living; Poor 
Dr. Berkeley was worried to beſiege good Archbiſhop Secker 
to exchange it for another; one with a better houſe, and 
much better income, was ſoon given to this © particular,” 
this GRATEFUL friend; where he commenced his ac- 
quaintance, and, by the elegance of his manners, ſoon 
formed that intimacy with the preſent Sir Edward. Dering, 
Baronet, of Surrenden, which, for many months, afforded: 
ſo much amuſement in Weſt Kent, and even. in Eaſt Kent. 
His contentions with that gentleman, concerning game, 
could not be that he might ſend ſome to his friend, Dr: 


— ß — — 
— — — 
—— 
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Berkeley; for he never, in his whole life, ſent him even a 
lark. i 9 Sni 


Some time after the PunLrcarox had been gratified 
by the exchange of his Hving, Dr. Berkeley went, as he 
frequently did, to make a viſit of ſome weeks at Lambeth. 
The firſt day at dinner his Grace accofted him . « Dr. 
„Berkeley, I nzar that your friend Mr. ———— has 
« been in town for abont a fortnight. 7 — for I can- 
not fay 7 /aw him. He did not find his way to Lam- 
„ beth.” Poor Dr. Berkeley fat abaſhed at, as he termed it, 
the brutal folly, to ſay nothing of the ingratitude, of this 
particular friend, and replied, J hope that your Grace 
„ muſt have been miſinformed.” “ No, my good young 
«*« gentleman, I have not been miſinformed; (then 
quickening his voice, as he frequently did ;) “for he was 
« ſeen driving over Weftminfter-bridge in a hackney-coach,” 
the Publicator had not then a carriage of his own ;) and,“ 
(quickening his voice ſtill more) in many other parts 
«of the town.” To this no anſwer could poyibly be made. 
A mourne filence followed, until broken by that lovelieſt 
of women, the angelic, the incomparable Miſs Talbot, who, 
to relieve her diſtreſſed friend, introduced fome pleaſanter 
ſubject, than the marvellous (as Dr. Berkeley termed 
it) conduct of the particular friend. Dr. Berkeley, at 

his return home, . extremely chagrined on re- 
lating it. | 9 | 
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Some time after, on taxing the Publicator with his un- 
accountably ſtrange conduct, he excuſed himſelf very cle- 
verly, by ſaying, * Aye, I believe I ſhould have gone, but 
* I had not time; for, to tell you the truth, 7 went to 
London (always to a friend's houſe) to ſhew Beely and 
Peggy the wax-work, and the monuments, and the lions, 
« and every thing.” It was very lucky that it did not occur 
to him to carry Beely and Peggy to dinner with his Grace on 
a public day, and ſhew them the Lollards Tower there. 


The Publicator ſeems to have taken pains to tack at the 
very end of the liſt of Biſhop Horne's friend's Dr. (then 
George Berkeley, Eſquire)—a rea! Eſquire, from his poor, 
unknown Father's rank in life, and expending every year at 
Oxford, as he has repeatedly told the Editor, — not in vice, 
She is ſure, as his excellent Father ſaid, when, on his arrival 
in Oxford, Dr. Berkeley ſaid, I am aſhamed, my Lord, to- 
ſay that I have ſpent ſix hundred pounds in four months 
here is the account.” The Biſhop made the above generous. 
reply, © Not in vice, I am ſure, child,” and threw the account 
into the fire. It was great part in virtue. A ſervant to wait on 
himſelf, and a groom: for his horſes, could not be reckoned 
extravagant. A young man, who never taſted wine, could 
not ſpend more than a thouſand pounds per annum; but,. 
having never been, according to his Son, dete through a 
public ſchool, and being quite unacquainted with charac- 
ters, he was perpetually impoſed on by deſigning, ungrate-- 
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ful, young men, to whom he was 700 bountiful, as appears 
by his accounts, now in the Editor's poſſeſſion, from the 
day he arrived at Chriſt Church. He is receiving his re- 
ward; bey, no doubt, will receive theirs. Much went in 
charity to real, frequently unknown, obj ects. 


The Editor has frequently heard Dr. | Berkeley ſay, that 
one morning at Chriſt Church, his ſervant ſhaving him, 
he redde a ſermon preached on charity for lying-in women 
in Alderſgate-Street. The preacher, the Editor thinks a Pre- 
late, deſcribed the miſeries of poor women in thoſe circum- 
ſtances ſo pathetically, that Dr. Berkeley ſaid . I, a young 
man, had never thought on. I felt it fo ſtrongly, that, 
„with one half of my chin unſhaved, I made my ſervant 
lay down the razor, catched up a ſheet of paper, wrote to 
my banker an order to pay to the treaſurer of the hoſpital 
fifty pounds, to make me a governor for life, for fear I 
+ ſhould be at any time unwilling to pay t the annual ſub- 


ſcription.“ 


Some Scotch friend, the Editor has not been able to diſ- 
diſcover who has celebrated Dr. Berkeley's charities to the 
poor, during his /zjour with his Son at the Univerſity of St. 


Andrew's, ſaying, that he every year gave away above 
two hundred pounds with his own hands.“ This is a 


miſtake. He very ſeldom did give with his own elegant 
hands, unleſs his wife's may be called his own; for unleſs, 
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which was frequently the caſe, he incloſed in a blank cover 
a ten, often a twenty pound bank note, to any perſon, una- 
ble to af, though not to receive charity, whoſe face he had 
never ſeen, only heard from good authority of their diſtreſs. 
How often has he thus made the widow's heart to ſins for 
„joy,“ and with holy Job “ the bleſſing of him that was 
ready to periſh came upon him.” In other inſtances, 
with regard to the ſurrounding poor, he always left the 
pleaſing taſk on Mrs. Berkeley; conſtantly ſaying, © I 
never trouble myſelf ; my wife is my almoner ;” adding, 
as Mrs. Berkeley once ſaid to her excellent kind friend Dr. 
Lynch, Prebendary of Canterbury, on his aſking her con- 
cerning a poor old man, . know nothing of him; when 
once J have introduced an object of charity to you, or 
« Mrs. Tatton, (one of the charitable daughters of the noh 
« charitable Dean and Mrs. Lynch,) 7 never trouble myſelf 
% any more about them, but ſearch out ſome new objects, 
well knowing that hey will have ample abundant care 
taken of hem.” ö 


A Scotch miniſter was once celebrating to Mrs. Berkeley 
the va charities of the LATE Earl of Lauderdale — a very 
worthy Nobleman HE was. He began by ſaying, His cha- 
« rities are amazingly great indeed. As ſurely as you fit 
there, Madam, that man puts a guinea into the plate, (a 
plate at every kirk door, guarded by two ruling elders,) 
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Oy ye vie, pgs guineas at the 
0 ** Occaſion 8 


Mrs. Berkeley replied, Lord Lauderdale has, I know, 
„not a large paternal eſtate; but he married a very 
« worthy friend of mine, the daughter of Sir Thomas. 
« Loombe, with an Engliſh fortune of four thouſand 

« pounds per annum, fo that lending fifty-three guineas an- 
« nually to the Lord 7 do not conſider as being fo very 
« bountiful as you, Sir, do. I will now tell yon of a 
% bountiful-donor to the poor, the late Dean of Canter- 
« bury, father to our equally charitable, amiable ambaſſa- 
« dor at Turin, Sir William Lynch. The Dean had a 
large paternal eſtate, married one of the daughters of 
« Archbiſhop Wake with a large fortune, and had conſi- 
« derable church proferment : now gueſs what he gave an- 
nually to the poor.” 


Scotch Miniſter.—“ T cannot tell.” 
Mrs. B.—“ Gueſs.” 


Scotch Min. —+ Why, L he might give them a 
hundred pounds a year,” 


*The annual kirk facrament, to which a cook of the Editor's, lamentable 
to tell, returned ſo often to the kirk that ſhe was ſhameſully intoxicated. The 
expence of wine on theſe Qcrgfons us ave to. be very great indeed, that of bread 
very ſmall. 
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Mrs. B,-—* No; but he gave them nearer to a thou- 
+ ſand ; for of all his vaſt income, it is univerſally known 
«+ at Canterbury, and forty miles round, that he conſtantly 
„gave to the poor ten pounds out of every hundred he 
* received, from whatever quarter it came, beſide all fort 
of good things made for the ſick poor in his kitchen and 
* ſtore- room. Add to this, that he kept open houſe for 
„rich and poor; and when the filk manufactory (now, 
alas! no more) was at a low ebb, he nobly aſked, 
„% Will my new furniſhing the deanery with filk damaſk 
help to raiſe it?” and being anſwered in the affirmative, 
« he inſtantly ordered five hundred pounds worth of furni- 
„ture damaſk to be wove, which faved it at that time.” 


* 
* 


It is to be hoped, when a ſcore or two more of ladies 


have been burnt to death by wearing muſlin gowns in win- 
ter (abſurd, ridiculous, foolih faſhions) that the Editor _— 
poor honeſt quondam neighbours may again uſe their 
looms. If the Editor's leiſure had permitted, ſhe would 
have adviſed them, in the Canterbury news-papers, not to 
ele& any member to repreſent their antient city in the new 
Parliament, who would not promiſe to mate his wife and 
daughters wear filk gowns, at leaſt during the winter ſeaſon. 
The Inhabitants of Canterbury are ſurely as reſpectable as 
thoſe of Mancheſter, who will not admit of their Printed- 
linens being ige taxed. 
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The Editor has had occaſion to remark that the PusL1- 
CATOR was not very forward to make any. grateful return 
for any favour ' beſtowed on him; for he never preſented 
his friend Dr. Berkeley even with a lark *. It is com- 
monly ſaid, that in the county of Berks during the partridge 
ſeaſon there are as many guns as birds; therefore game is 
always a moſt agreeable preſent, eſpecially to thoſe who 
keep much company ; and frequently, in their feveral ſea- 
ſons, would arrive hares, partridges, pheaſants, &c. from 
the very grateful Mr. Andrews, of Marden in Kent. He 
never ſuffered any neighbour to go to London without re- 
queſting him to take ſome game, and ſend it down by the 
Maidenhead coach. The year that Archbiſhop Secker 
_ preſented Mr. Andrews to this living, apples failed in every 
county of England except Kent ; which 1s no great wonder, 
ſince the farmers of that county pay moſt careful attention 
to their trees in winter, clearing them of all dead wood, 
moſs, &c. Mr. Andrews packed up his whole crop of 
apples in hampers, and fent them all, except a very feww 
ſtinted ones. Apples that year were ſuch rarities, that 
Mrs. Berkeley ſuggeſted to Dr. Berkeley to ſend them to 
Lambeth Palace ; which was ſpeedily done, a few only be- 
ing reſerved as curioſities; and a moſt acceptable offering 
they proved. Dr. and Mrs. Berkeley going to make ſome 
ſtay at Lambeth Palace ſoon after, the firſt day after din- 
ner ſome apples being on the table, the Archbiſhop, with 


See above, p. ccxxxvi. 
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his wonted politeneſs, ſaid, Lady and Gentleman, will 
« you not eat ſome of your own fine apples? How came it 
« to paſs that your trees produced this wonderfully ſcarce 
« year?” To which Dr. Berkeley replied, © Alas! my 
good Lord, we had not a ſcore on all our trees. They 
« are the grateful offering of a very grateful man, Mr. 
«© Andrews; and my wife thought that, as we owed' the 
« apples to your Grace's goodneſs to him, they ought, in 
% conſcience, to be ſent to your Grace :” who, with his ac- 
cuſtomed pleaſantry, turning to Mrs. Berkeley, who had 
the honour to be a great favourite with his Grace, ſaid, 
„Why, my good young lady, I don't know that I ought 
« to accept 7b2/e applics. I am afraid they are a little fimo- 
© niacal,” To which Mrs. Berkeley replied, Oh! no, 
«* my Lord: if they had come before your Grace had 
« preferred Mr. Andrews, it might have been a caſe for 
« Biſhop 'Taylor's Ducror Dubitantium ; but, I think, as it 
« js, your Grace may eat them with a very /afe conſcience.” 
His Grace laughed heartily, and ſaid, I remember Arch 
* biſhop Potter uſed to tell of a man to whom he had given 
«a ſmall living, on which grew a remarkably fine pear- 
tree. He uſed every year to ſend the pears to Lambeth. 
« His Grace gave him a ſecond, much better, living; and 
« he uſed to fay, * Whether the pear-tree died, or the pears 
« were blighted every year, I know not; but I know that I 
never ſaw another pear after I gave the /econd living. This 
GRATEFUL man did not, probably, like the PuBLICAToOoR, 
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* 


leaſt ode; if ungrateful. 


It is not poſlible to avoid contraſting two men, both of 
whom were indebted for their firſt comfortable eſtabliſh- 
ment in life to the exquiſite amiability of Dr. Berkeley 
the Reverend Dr. Glaſſe and the PuBLIcATOR. When 
Mr, Monck Berkeley was about ſix or ſeven years old; Dr. 
Glaſſe ſaid, more than once, It you and Mrs. Berkeley 
„ would confide your little man to me, how happy ſhould 
* I be ! what care and attention I would pay him! and I 
«am ſure, if you would condeſcend to accept it, I defire 
% neither fee nor reward.” The laſt grateful offer was of 
courſe thankfully declined ; and from Mr. Berkeley's birth 
his Father determined, that, if God ſpared his life, he 
ſhould be educated at a Public School ; often lamenting 
that the good Biſhop had not ſent him to one, particularly 
after his ſon grew up, often ſaying, he had then got a 
« ſecond guardian.” Biſhop Berkeley, at one time, for ſe- 
veral years paid four hundred pounds per annum to different 
maſters to inſtruct his children in Muſic, Painting, Fencing, 
Riding, and French ; the Latin and Greek he entruſted to 
none but himſelf. His ſons were never ſuffered either to 
ride or walk out unattended by a careful ſervant. 


When Dr. Berkeley came to Oxford, at the age of nine- 
teen, attended by a moſt reſpectable worthy Chaplain of 
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his Father's, and his own ſervant, he had never rode a mile 
alone; and he had contracted an habit of meditating and 
compoſing on horſeback, which occaſioned his being the 
moſt careleſs of riders, leaving the horſe's bridle ſo very 
looſe, that he was perpetually thrown. Soon after his 
marriage, Mrs. Berkeley, finding this to be the caſe, made 
it a point that he never ſhould ride without a ſervant. 
When Mr. Berkeley grew up, he joined in what Dr. Berke- 
ley called his Mother's per/ecution, and one day ſaid, What 
is the reaſon, I would fain know, why your Mother lets 
you ride fifty miles without a ſervant, and over hedge 
„and ditch, nobody knows where, hunting, and won't let 


me ride to Taplow or Maidenhead alone? To which 
Mr. Berkeley replied, «4 Ah! my dear Sir, if you had been 
* buffeted for ſeven years though Eton School, I dare ſay, my 
Mother would have let you ride alone as * quietly as ſhe 


Mr. Berkeley conſtantly hunted with buck-hounds twice aweek—frequently- 


with Mr. Clayton's hounds. It was not ſo guiztly as Mr. Monck Berkeley ſup- 
poſed ; for Dr. Berkeley uſed to ſay, on hunting days, prays the whole 
% morning—let me go into the dreſſing- room ever ſo often, Tam ſure to hear— 
Berkeley is not come home—Gop watch over him, and fend him ſafe.” Theſe 


ejaculations were frequently continued till the afternoon. They were certainly 


heard by Hi who heareth prayer, and, as it ſhould ſeem, anſwered; for Mr, 
Berkeley never once got a fall in hunting—he rode remarkably well.” He 
never would crofs his Majeſty in the chaſe. He uſed frequently to expreſs 
indignation at a hunting butcher, particularly well mounted, who uſed to croſs 
ſo as ſometimes to endanger his Majeſty ; ſaying, ** What can the fellow be 


& made of, to be fuch a ſavage ? to which Dr. Berkeley uſed to ſay, Why, 


e of bulls hides, to be ſure.” 
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„does me; but that is out of the queſtion, for ride alone 
you muſt not; that is agreed on all hands.” To which 
Dr. Berkeley replied, © I am ſure, you are obliged to me, 
Sir. I wiſh I had been * any where in my youth, 
«as on have been, hg rogue.” 


But to return from this digreſſion to the contraſt of, as 
Mrs. George Berkeley ever termed him, the really grateful 
Dr. Glaſſe. We have ſeen his kind offer, in the preceding 

page; we will now proceed to the PusLicator's polite re- 
fuſal. When Archbiſhop Cornwallis viſited at Canterbury, 
he was of courſe at the Deanery. It was impoſſible that 
the attendant Biſhop ſhould be alſo lodged there. On a 
conſultation concerning the place where he ſhould be re- 
ceived and entertained, not one of the Prebendaries ſeemed 
deſirous of that honour. The generous hoſpitable Dr. 
Lynch was not then a member of the choir; and it muſt in 
Juſtice be ſaid, that numbers of the Prebendaries, who are 
not in office, let their prebendal houſes, and are only viſitors 
or boarders to their tenants; ſo they have it not in their 
power to receive any one. It was ſuggeſted that the Pre- 
late muſt be contented to go to one of the miſerably bad, 
exceſſively dear, inns in the city. This ſhocked Dr. 
Berkeley, although only the ſon of a poor ux K NON Iriſh 
Prelate; and he inſtantly ſaid, Bad as my houſe is, it is 
« better than a naſty dirty inn; he ſhall be my gueſt.“ As 
ſoon as it was known who the attending Biſhop was, Dr. 
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Berkeley wrote a polite letter, requeſting the honour of 
having his Lordſhip for his gueſt. Mrs. Berkeley requeſted 
her amiable conſort to permit her to invite his lady, with 
whom ſhe had the honour to be acquainted, and whoſe 
lovely eldeſt ſiſter, ſweet, beautiful Miſs Maddox, was a 
beloved friend of her childhood. Biſhop Maddox, when a 
Welſh biſhop, had for ſeveral ſummers a houſe at Eaſt 
Burnham, in the neighbourhood of White Waltham. That 
lovely creature died early. The Editor cheriſhes, with 
tender care, a keepſake, a ſmall filver medal, given by the 


good Biſhop to his ſweet daughter, to preſent to her little 
friend. | 


Some days before the arrival of the Archbiſhop, &c. 
Dr.. Berkeley ſaid, the children (then both living at home 
* and going to Dr. Beauvoir's ſchool) will be horridly in 
the ſervants' way, for we muſt keep open houſe for a 
* fortnight. What can we do with them?“ Mrs. Berke- 
ley ſaid, © She would contrive it as well as ſhe could: they 
„ ſhould get a cold dinner at one, and be off to play di- 
« rectly.” Mrs. Frinſham, then at Dr. Berkeley's, ſaid, 
Lou know 1 am going to Ramſgate, and I will take one.” 
It was Dr. Berkeley replied, + You are very kind; you 


+ ſhall take Robert: and it has juſt occurred to me that 


„ will ſend Berkeley to *; vx will be glad of an 

opportunity of obliging mz.” Dr. Berkeley was, alas! 

ever too apt to judge of others by his amiable ſelf. De- 
k k 
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lighted with this idea, he wrote to the PupLicaror, 
ſtating his ſituation, and ſaying, 4 On ſuch a day John will 
deliver into your care my eldeſt boy for a fortnight ; at 
the expiration of which I ſhall fetch him home.” By 
the return of the poſt, Dr. Berkeley received a letter from 
the PuBLIcA Tron, ſaying, that he was very ſorry that it 
« ſo happened that he could not poſſibly receive his little 
honey; but that he had juſt ſettled all matters to take his 
„pupils to the ſea, to ſhew them the ſhipping, and give 
them a week's pleaſure ;—it was unlucky, but it could 
not be helped.” Dr. Berkeley flew- with this letter to 
Mrs. Berkeley, ſaying, © Well, this is the luckieſt thing 
in the world;” then redde the epiſtle; obſerving, * it 
„will make Berkeley” (juſt then turned of eleven years 
old, and, as an excellent judge uſed to ſay, * the beſt-bred 
properly behaved child of that age in England; no af- 
« fected manly airs, but a ſweetly polite lad”) as happy 
as a prince, poor fellow.“ Dr. Berkeley notified this 
by letter e; to the PUBLICATOR, who nag 


> Nor ſpelt, but * ſo pronounced, by the elegant Publicator, -— Ha 
ſpeaking of the young gentlemen his boarders—** My bouys”—or of his own ſon, 
who was a remarkably elegant lad. The Editor has not ſeen him ſince he was 
a very pleaſing youth, when ſhe adviſed his father, in return for the Latin and 
Greek he taught his ſon, to make him teach hin a little politeneſs. Dr. 7 
ſaid, Nobody flatters **#***# like my wife; on which Mrs. Berkeley fi 
and ſaid, 1 flatter him! how can you ſay ſo?“ “ Nay, I will prove it; br, 
whenever he is here, you won't ſuffer any body elſe to ſpeak ; but ſay, do 


pray hold you tongues, that J may hear what *##*#* ſays,” about Botany, 
Farming, &c. in which he is well Killed. 
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returned the following elegant, grateful, anſwer. The let- 
ter is carefully preſerved. *+ My dear Friend, (his conſtant 
familiar addreſs to Dr. Berkeley,) I cannot help thinking 
jou very unreaſonable, in wanting to faſten your Son upon 
nie, eſpecially at a time when I have told you, that 
I cannot take him.” The letter goes on in the ſame 2/-- 
gant ſtyle. Poor Dr. Berkeley was, for the time, very, very 
angry indeed; and Mrs. Berkeley maliciouſy laughed at the 
gratitude of his dear Friend. After ſome time, Dr. Berkeley 
wrote a letter to the Publicator; and, as was frequently 
his cuſtom, when going out to dinner, paſſing from his 
ſtudy, - threw half a dozen letters on the table in Mrs. 
Berkeley's dreſſing· room, ſaying, I am in haſte; I ſhall 
be diſtanced; pray ſeal theſe unſealed ones; and ſend 
e them all; with, yours, to poſt.” The letter to the grate- 
ful Friend was ſafely ſealed; and Mrs. Berkeley, having 
very little of our grandmother. Eve's curiofity in her com- 
poſition, did not aſk permiſſion to read it; but, hollowing 
it up, ſhe, with a good pen, wrote, as plainly as ſhe could 
coritrive to do, the little word gratitude. Off went the letter 
to the poſt. In a few days Dr. Berkeley, coming into the 
drawing-room to tea, ſaid. I have got a letter from 
„,, in which he ſeems-much diſquieted. He aſks 
« what could poſſibly induce ſome member of my family to 
« write on the edge of the inſide of the letter I laſt wrote to 


him the word grazizude. My dear, do you know any thing 


« about it?” Mrs. Berkeley, from her cradle, to (the 
k k 2 
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_ truſts) ber oof, too proud to. tell a lie, inſtantly ' replied, 

Jo be ſure I do; for I wrote it.” —Dr. Berkeley ſaid, 
„Why would you write ?“ Becauſe 7 think it a mighty 
« pretty cord. Your wann againſt *#***, like moſt 
violent blazes, has abat 


The Editor cannot diſmiſs the Pusr1camor without re- 

marking, that, had it pleaſed the Divine Goodneſs to have 

ſpared Dr. Berkeley to have ſeen the contempt endeavoured” 
to be thrown on his very deeply-learned, juſtly, univerſally 

adinired: Father, his mdignation would ot: have ſubſided, 
as it for ſome time did, on account of his little Son. Dr. 
Berkeley never did, never would, forgive a greater man 
than even the Publicator, for ſpeaking, as he thought, im- 
properly againſt his excellent Father; for which great man and 
his incomparable writings he had through life the greateſt 
reſpect, * RANMRTERRN John,” as Dr. Berkeley, who generally 
redde a Rambler. once a week, termed: that great man. 
His Son always: called him the noble learned Bear. The 
accident happening at Oxford was too well known then, 
too well remembered by many gentlemen then preſent, 
ſtill living, to- be here detailed. Suffice it therefore to ſay, 
that Johnſon's want of 4e ſauoir uivre occaſioned his ridi- 
culing Biſhop Berkeley's American ſcheme, by which he 
meant to introduce Epiſcopacy there, always declaring, © if 
it was not done in a few. years, the Colonies would revolt 


from the Mother Country.” The event has ſhown that this 


\ 
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unt noꝛmon Prelate was not a falſe Prophet. What the Father 
could not accompliſh, the Son contrived to bring about, by 
his intereſt with the Scotch Biſhops ; the very excellent, 
very deeply learned Biſhop Skinner ; the very pious Biſhop: 
Falconer, who died ſoon after; and the amiable worthy 
Sir John Strachan, Baronet ; as now that he is no more- 
may be publicly known. In a letter to a Friend, written 
ſome time after, Dr. Berkeley ſays, I was well aware that 
it would never be forgiven, but I rejoice that I have: 


« done it.” 


Dr. Berkeley felt his amiable heart gratified in rendering 
every poſſible ſervice in his power to the repeal of Lord 
 Hardwicke's horrid act after the Rebellion in 1745. Had 
Dr. Berkeley's advice been adhered to, the firſt attempt 
had ſucceeded, when the three Scotch Prelates came over 
the firſt time to ſolicit it; but in moſt tranſactions there is 
generally a Marplot. Dr. Berkeley was particularly happy 
in entertaining at his houſe in Berkſhire, and endeavouring 
to return the very polite hoſpitality of Sir John Strachan 
to himſelf and family at Dundee, and of Biſhop Skinner to 
his Son when at Aberdeen, where Mr. Monck Berkeley had 
the freedom of the city preſented to him, as he had of ſe- 
veral other cities and towns in Scotland, and a licence pre- 
ſented to ſhoot on very maner wherever he went. He 
| ſpent near a fortnight at Taymouth moſt agreeably. Ihe 
_ Editor fears to truſt her once retentive, now, alas! trea-- 
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cherous memory, to ſay, of ſixteen gentlemen who ſat down 
to dinner, every day, how many were John Campbell. This 
came out accidentally. Some one, not knowing Mr. Berke- 
ley's partiality for Scotland, ſaid, How ridiculous they 
* are, calling themſelves by the names of their eſtates !” 
Mr. Berkeley reddened, and faid, * Pray, Sir, why fo? 
* how would you have them diſtinguiſh themſelves ?”— 
Why, by their Chriſtian names, as we do.” —* That 
„will not do, Sir. The mode of diſtinguiſhing ſeveral 
brothers in a public ſchool, najor, minor, &c. will not 
«do; nor will /, /econd, third, do.” He then men- 
tioned as above related. The worthy learned Laird of Aha- 
ladar (certainly not ſpelt right by the Editor, although fo 
pronounced) and his accompliſhed, amiable, eldeſt ſon, 
both much beloved by Mr. Berkeley were two of near half 
a ſcore John Campbells. Mr. Berkeley retained a moſt 
orateful ſenſe of the kind, elegant hoſpitality at Ahaladar. 
Talking frequently, after his return from College, of Jack 
Ahaladar, his brother aſked, + Who is Jack Ahaladar, of 
« whom you talk ſo much?“ Why, the young Laird, a 
e charming young man—Yov would like im. —Probably 
now the elegant Laird of Ahaladar, as the Editor thinks ſhe 
was told the worthy old Laird is dead. He preſented Mr. 
Berkeley with a very curious original letter, which, when 
the Editor can afford to print the ſecond volume of Literary 
Relics, will be publiſhed in it. | 
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To return from this digreſſion. Dr. Johnſon had no 
ſooner finiſhed his rude ſentence, than Dr. (then Mr.) Berke- 
ley, then a little turned of twenty, roſe from his ſeat, 
reached his cap, made his bow, and, to the no ſmall 
diſtreſs of the gentleman who had invited him to meet 
Dr. Johnſon, quitted the room in great indignation before 
ſupper. On ſome of the company, intimates of Dr. John- 
ſon, reproaching him for his conduct, Hs made a ſort 

of amende honorable, by ſaying, * Why, I think the Biſhop's 
 ** ſcheme no bad one; but I abuſed it, to take down the 
young gentleman, leſt he ſhould be too vain of having 
* had 8UCH A FATHER.” Some one preſumed to ſay Mr. 
Berkeley was exquiſitely well-bred, not at all inſolent; to 
which he replied, 4 No, not at all, but I thought it might 
do him good to mortify him a little.“ Dr. Johnſon wiſhed to 
have written the Biſhop's lite; but Dr. Berkeley ſaid, © he would 
„not furniſh him with any documents ;” which Mr. Monck 
Berkeley uſed exceedingly to regret, ſaying to his Father, 
My dear Sir, it will never be ſo written as Johnſon would 
„have written it;“ to which Dr. Berkeley uſed to reply, 
It may be ſo; but I was reſolved nz ſhould not write it. 
+ You may, if you pleaſe.” Dr. Johnſon, through a com- 
mon friend, made many attempts to viſit Dr. Berkeley in 
Berkſhire, and once ſaid, © I have a good mind to go down 
to Cookham, and ſee what they would ſay to me.” Mrs. 
Berkeley hoped that her beloved partner would have ſaid, 
We ſhould be very happy to ſee him ;” but his reply was 
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« No; the man that could: ſpeak ſlightingly of my great 
Father ſhall never be entertained under his Son's roof.“ 
It is therefore probable, that this reſpectful mention of 
Biſhop Berkeley by the PusL1caTor would have completed 


the buſineſs begun by the ſmothering of the Conſecration 
Sermon 'for four years. 


Dr. Berketey end the letters he received, except 
now and then one, which he flung into the fire before he 


appeared to have redde it through; and, like his Father and 
Dean Swift, ſome he never opened at all, but threw them 
into a drawer. After his lamented death, the Editor found 
a baker's dozen {fourteen) from a fleecing Ingrate, with 
the ſeal unbroken, as the told the man when obliged to 
Hold a ſhort converſation with him. Tt has been often ſaid 
of the Editor's grandfather, the celebrated Francis Cherry, 
Eſquire, that he met with more Ingrates than any other man 
ever did. I ſuppoſe of moſt perſons of very large fortunes 
and very liberal minds, it may, with equal truth, be aſ- 
ſerted. Dr. Berkeley's fortune was by no means large, but 
his /ou! was noble. He, by his wiſe advice and direction, 
made the fortunes of gyeat numbers. Mrs. Berkeley uſed 
often to ſay to him, My dear friend, you can make the 
fortune of every one you take in hand, but your- 
« ſelf and your Son, and you will not ſtir a ſtroke for 
bim. His reply conſtantly was, © I cannot help it. 
„ cannot aſk or puſh for myſelf or for him. If others do 
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« not, it muſt remain undone by me.” Both are now hap- 


pily provided for by © har Friend who flicketh cloſer than a 


« brother ;” both are receiving the reward of their labour of 
love to real friends and baſe ingrates, whom may God, for 
Chriſt's ſake, forgive, prays the Editor. 


Having been ob/iged, neceſarily obliged, to deſcant ſo much 
on that odious temper of the mind, 1iN6RATITUDE, ſhe turns, 
with double, treble pleaſure, to what her beloved, reſpected, 
friend Mrs. Duncombe has. ever obligingly obſerved, is the 
prominent feature in her character; to whom that lady has 
repeatedly ſaid, No one can do any thing for you but give 


you a diſh of tea, (a very delightful ſolace “, ſurely, in 


« pleaſant company,) without your ſetting about to think 
« what return you ſhall make them.” The Editor ever 


A pleaſure now almoſt totally loſt to the Editor, ©* @ poor old-faſhioned 
ce creature, who does not like that ſolace at half- paſt ſeven or eight; ſhe not 
being able to ſleep without a ſmall quantity of malt-hquor, a moſt excellent 
ſafe narcotic ; ſo much ſo, that, for very many years, ſhe never took it at 
night, as it prevented her rifing at five in the morning—when ſhe was young 
to improve her own mind, afterwards to attend to her childrens. Not long ago, 
about a quarter after nine, juſt as the Editor was fitting down to her lice of 
French roll and glaſs of beer, her ſervant announcing the arrival of a Lady in 
the drawing-room, the Editor involuntarily faid, ** If it had been five minutes 
later, I had ſupped, and it would have been ſo pleaſant to have enjoyed — | 
6s converlation after ſupper ;”” which was that night unavoidably deferred 


until half-paſt ten. The Editor rejoices that her ſpirit is not as wilful as her ſadly 


weakened ſtomach, which ſuffers direfully, if it does not get the very ſmall din- 
ner it will receive at three, and ſo on in courſe, according to the vuL6AR hours 
in uſe 40 years ago. 
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did, ſtill does, labour, as Lord Burleigh, in his letter, ad- 
viſes his ſonRoszxr, on a very different principle, (toadvance 
his own intereſt,) to find out ſometbing that may be ac- 
ceptable to his great and noble friends.” The Editor 
having been, ſtill being, joint poſſeſſor, with her excellent 
Siſter, ' of ſome curious things collected by their accom- 
pliſhed grandfather Francis Cherry, Eſquire, a great Anti- 
quary, and curious Collector, before Antiquarian Societies 
were formed, has generally been ſo fortunate as to ſelect 
ſome token of her gratitude to offer to her Son's friends of 
higheſt rank, more ſubſtantial than words, well remem- 
bering the ſaying of a witty old ſervant of her Mother's, 
who lived with her before the Editor's birth, and died, at 
near an hundred, laſt ſummer. This worthy woman's un- 
common wit introduced her as nurſe to all the lying-in 
ladies, and fick gentlemen and ladies, in the neighbourhood, 
whoſe ſpirits ſhe, by her wit, kept up when the apotheca- 
ry's cordial failed to do it, This humane woman, when 
at her own home, always nurſed the pooreſt of her neigh- 
bours gratis. She was a pious woman, and is now re- 
ceiving the reward of her © labours of love.” She, when 


perſons ſaid much and did little, would, looking archly, ſing. 


from an old ſong, 


9 Ay E, Aye, 
« Words, ine words, are but WIND,” &. 
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So has ever thought the Editor, ſo may ſhe ever think 
whilſt ſhe poſſeſſes any thing elſe to offer. But there are 
thoſe who withhold ever thoſe; witneſs the learned PuBLt- 
Aron, and another infamous IN RATE, who owed to Dr. 
Berkeley wonderful obligations indeed, being in the receipt 
of near two thouſand pounds per annum at the time of his 
death ; but he is ſpared for the preſent, his excellent amia- 
ble brother having accidentally ſtumbled once on Mr. 
Monck Berkeley at Bath, and having there, and ever after, 
until his death, paid him every polite, reſpectful attention; 
and it would wound the lovely tender heart of that gentle- 
man, to ſee his worthleſs brother's corrupt, baſe, putrid, 
heart diſſected. Some few years before his univerſally an- 
lameuted death, he condEscENDED to viſit Dr. Berkeley, 
He was often, for weeks, within three miles of him without 
doing it“. On this perſon's getting his firſt preferment, Dr. 

* One morning the Honourable Mr. — came in, ſaying, ** I ſhould 
© not have viſited you juſt yet, as I am much in debt, but that I come to 
&« bring you a meſſage from Doctor He has been ſtaying with me theſe 
& laſt ten days.” Doctor Berkeley replied, ** So I heard, or I had viſited you.” 
— This morning, when he was going away, he ſaid nonchalantly, Mr. 
© , I beg the favour of you, when you ſee Doctor Berkeley, to give 
© my compliments to him, and tell him, I ſhould have waited upon him, but 


ce the weather has been ſo catching I could not venture to Cookham.” —Mr. 
replied, ** Oh, I ſhall ſee him very ſoon, for we meet often.” —** So 


I have come down to day on purpoſe to bring you the meſſage, not for fear 
« 1 ſhould forget it;“ adding, I did long to have ſaid, there are plenty of 
<* poſt-chaiſes at March's, and that you have money to pay the hire of one is 
** owing to Doctor Berkeley.” In a large company ſome gentleman gave 
* Doctor Berkeley” for his toaſt, and, turning to Doctor 
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, ſaid, I am 
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Berkeley generouſly lent him one hundred pounds, to pet 
things a little decent in his houſe, and had fome difficulty, 
a fe years after, to get it repaid. Dr. Berkeley was gone 
out on horſeback. Mrs. Berkeley heard the bell of the 
front gate ring. Nobody appearing, ſhe rang, to enquire 
who it was; the ſervant above named ſaid, It was Dr. 
— 1 How came it that he he did not come in?” 
I told him, Madam, that my Maſter was out : he aſked 
for you; but I thought you did not wiſh to ſee him, ſo 
I told him that my Maſter and you were going out to 
dinner, — and I believed you were drefling.” This honeſt 
man, when waiting at table, had ſo often heard the Ho- 
_— nourable Mr., and other gentlemen of the neigh- 
: bourhood, abuſe this IncraTE's ſhameful inattention to Dr.. 
Berkeley, that he very naturally /uppoſed his Miſtreſs, who 
ever reſented ten times more for her friends than for her- 
ſelf, was not very partial to him. He is no longer an in- 
habitant of this world. Dr. Berkeley's goodneſs probably 
haſtened. his removal to ———, anotber world. 


Two very different perſonages are now coming on the 
zapis; two grateful, or rather, one gently amiable, the 
other amiably grateful; 


4 ſure, Sir, you will drink my toaſt in a bumper.” He rolled his boiled fiſhes eyes, 
exhibited his exceedingly fine teeth, and aſked, ©* Why ſo, Sir?“ The gentle- 
man ſpiritedly replied,. © If you do not know, Sir, I ſhall not tell you.” The 
very learned, very worthy Mr. Whitaker, formerly Curate of his beloved friend. 
Doctor Berkeley, was one of the company. 
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Some days before Archbiſhop Cornwallis's arrival at Can- 
terbury, as before mentioned, one afternoon the ſervant 
announced the arrival of that lovelieſt of women, in mind 
as well as perſon, the late Mrs. Tucker. As ſoon as ſeated, 
ſhe began, in her ſweetly muſical voice, ſaying, * that, 
having heard that Dr. Berkeley was to have the attendant 
«+ Biſhop. for his gueſt,” ſhe came to beg that Maſter 
« Berkeley might be her gueſt for the next fortnight, that 
* ſhe had prepared a bed for him, and that the utmoſt care 
« ſhould be taken of him.” Tnar no one in the county of 
Kent could doubt, where her fame, as well as in many 
other counties, was, as it juſtly merited, blazed abroad. 


A young gentleman of large fortune at Canterbury 
School, the amiable Richard Tilden, Eſquire, who boarded. 
at the ſecond maſter's, Mr. Tucker's, was nurſed by Mrs. 
Tucker through a dreadful fever. Mrs. Tucker, although. 
then lying-in, cauſed his bed to be removed into her own 
chamber, that /h might /e he got his medicines at the 
appointed hours. As ſoon as ſufficiently recovered, he was. 
conveyed home, where he had not been many days, when- 
he requeſted his Mother (he was an orphan) to order the 
coach to carry him back to Mrs. Tucker, ſaying, that he 
liked ber nurſing better than home nurſing;“ and the 
requeſt was complied with. This happened before the: 
Editor was reſident at Canterbury, but. has been frequently, 
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related to her by her very ſenſible worthy friend, the late 
a Lady Head, and by many other perſons. 


Mr. Tilden was a more than father to the Editor's youngeſt 
Son, of whom he was ſo very fond, and to whom he was ſo 

_ kind, that the little creature one day faid to his Mother, 
| „Mamma, 7 ſhall never want money; for Dick Tilden (it 
is the cuſtom at Canterbury School to call the eldeſt and 
all the Brothers by their Chriſtian name) *<* bids me, when- 
ever I want a ſhilling, come to him; and if any great boy, 
that I cannot manage, beats me, he always beats him 
% ſoundly for his pains.” Mr. Tilden, when the amiable 
protector of the beauteous little Robert, was eighteeny ears 
old; ſoon going to the univerſity, he ſtaid to mourn the 
death of his grateful little prozege. How amiable are ſome 
youths | what odious ſavages are others]! But the exquiſite 
unaſected ſweetneſs of Mrs. Tucker, (the Editor allows unaf- 
feed ſweetneſs, gentleneſs, &c. &c.) not only infuſed 
ſweetneſs into her own children, but into mat of her 
boarders, generally ſons of the firſt gentlemen in the county, 
often from other counties. | 


The inſtance of an amiably rerenzive grateful mind is 
now to be adduced from one of thoſe boarders. The Edi- 
tor received the account from ſuch authority as precludes 
a poſſibility of her having been deceived ; beſides, as it is 
often ſaid, Facts are ſtubborn things.” | | 
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The preſent Lord Thurlow, immediately on his receiving 
the Great Seal, applied to a Kentiſh gentleman, *+ Has my 
« dear old miſtreſs, Mrs. Tucker, any fon that I can pro- 
vide for?” — No, my Lord; her eldeſt ſon is but 
twenty.“ — © Don't tell ME of twenty; the living of 
« Graveſend ſhall be held for him till he is four and rwen- 
„ ty.” That very learned, worthy, careful, now private, 
inſtructor of youth, with his amiable partner, has been 
many years at Graveſend, bleſſing the noble gratitude of 
the generous GRATEFUL Lord Thurlow. Why is gratitude 
fo very rare, ſo ſcarce a plant in human hearts? but that man 
is a FALLEN creature. Lions have it, dogs have it, in a 
high degree; even the feathered tribe have it; ſome of the 
wildeſt of them. The worthy woman above named, as 
having ſerved the Editor above twenty years, is, as well as 
her old fellow ſervant, Mr. Wrightſon, wonderfully tender 
and kind to the brute creation ; the Editor's Cook * rather 
negligent of them; the houſekeeper amuſed herſelf with feed- 
ing a parcel of Guinea fowls, in general very wild birds. Theſe 
creatures, although never fed but once a day, uſed to run 
flocking around her every time ſhe went into the meadows 


* So much ſo, as to have occaſioned the Houſekeeper: one day telling the 
Editor, that Mr. Wrightſon and herſelf had at length extorted a promiſe from 
the Cook, that when ſhe married ſhe would not keep a cat, as they were ſure 
ſhe would ſtarve it to death. The worthy woman married from Dr. Berkeley's, 
and her cat and ſelf are both en bon point now living at Cookham. 
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where they wandered ; and more than one Su nday it was 
with conſiderable difficulty that ſhe got into the church 
without near forty of her feathered friends eſcorting her. 
She had reared near thirty of them, difficult as the taſk is, 
the hens being very bad nurſes. They well knew the hour 
of feeding was paſt. It was gratitude; ſhame to human 
nature! which the famous Dr. Cheyne uſed to ſay, was 
© gojthbout Gop's GRACE, a compound of Brute and Devil ;” 
but theſe poor quadrupeds and winged fowl have not God's 
grace, and yet hey ſhame mankind. 


The incomparable Mrs. Tucker is not held up here as a 
grateful perſon in contraſt to the PusL1caror ; for /be owed 
no gratitude either to Dr. or to Mrs. Berkeley, unleſs it was for 
uniting with the whole church, city, and neighbourhood, 
in admiration of the angelic manner in which ſhe treated 
and attended to the bodies and ſouls of Mr. Tucker's 
houſe full of young gentlemen boarders, aided by her ſedate, 
wile, excellent, elauę daughter, her beautiful lovely ſecond 
daughter, then too young for any thing but to be univerſally 
admired and beloved, which ſhe continues to be in an eminent 
degree by all who have the pleaſure of knowing her ; and 
what is above all, by her throughly polite accompliſhed 
huſband, Mr. Symonds, a gentleman of large fortune in 
Leiceſterſhire. Long may ſhe be ſpared to him and his 
children. 
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The Editor regrets that ſhe has treſpaſſed fo long on the 
patience of the Reader. Having delivered her ſentiments 
freely on Gratirude and Ingratitude, it would be unpar- 
donable in her to cloſe this long Preface, without acknow- 
ledging the great obligations ſhe feels that ſhe lies under 
to ſeveral amiable friends of her excellent Son, and of her 
unworthy ſelf, not for any the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance in ſcrawling 

theſe undigeſted immethodical pages. It would be injuſ- 
tice, it would be more, it would be cruelty, to let it be 
ſuſpected, that any literary friend, learned male or culti- 

vated female, had 'the ſmalleſt ſhare in this poor per- 
formance. The Editor is at preſent too far removed. from 
the preſs ; and, franking being, alas 1 almaſt annihilated, ſhe 
has not had it in her power even to conſult a friend capa- 
ble of directing or adviſing her, one only excepted, who 
was 700 tenderly affected at hearing half a dozen lines redde, 
however excellently qualiied to direct, adviſe, or correct 
any bobbling ſentence. 


The Editor's Son uſed often to regret that his Mother 
would not write Poetry, ſaying, he was very ſure ſhe 
could if the world,” as did a poetical friend of her youth, 
whoſe name often appears in Dodſley's Collection of Poems. 
Had either lived to ſee how lamentably ſhe acquits herſelf 
in Proſe, it had ſaved her ſome perſecution. Both were 
more angry at her repeated declarations that the did not 
love Poetry, very rarely redde it, excepting Dr. Young's 
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Night Thoughts and ſome parts of Milton, dee. The poetry 
of De la Cruſca muſt charm a ſavage. 


In Mr. Monck Berkeley's benevolent vindication, in x the 
Author's Preface to the Poems, he exhorts people to re- 
member that the Reviewers are but Mx. If thoſe Gen- 
tlemen condeſcend to review a few pages written by. a fe- 
minine pen, the Editor wiſhes them to remember, that 
ſhe is a Yoman, a ſuffering ol Do Woman, with moſt of the 
accompliſhments at threeſcore that moſt females have at 
the age of man,” ten years later that ſhe ſerved an ap- 
prenticeſhip to extreme anxiety and anguiſh for very near 
ſeven years ſeeing daily the declining ftate of health of 
the two neareſt and deareſt connections in life, obliged to 
alfect eaſe, and often cheerfulneſs, whilſt her heart bled at 
every vein. Unfortunately for her, both Father and Son, 
through their lives, declared, that if the Editor's conſtant, 
even cheerfulneſs, never high, never low, failed, both 
would give themſelves up to abſolute deſpair. The ſtrong 
exertions neceflary to act the part to their ſatisfaction 
have certainly brought on a premature old age; and the 
Editor, according to the witty, wiſe, pious, Biſhop 
Taylor, is quite ready-dreſſed for the grave, whither 
ſhe ſeems haſting apace. The Biſhop, in his Holy 
« Dying,” ſays, © dim eyes, gray hairs, tiff joints, &c. 
&c. are all ſo many © dreſings for the grave.” He does 
not add dulled faculties; 7 am ſure he might, although 
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perhaps, HE might not feel it; his own wit being o well 
tempered to have the keenneſs of its edge blunted by aught 
but death itſelf. That is the lot of but very few. Per- 
haps the great Mr. Burke may eſcape it, who yet, ten 
years ago, complained of his tongue and his fingers. They 
have, however, enabled him to hold his pen to beſtow 
heavy, although very jus, chaſtiſement where it was meet 
and right to do it. Long may he wield it, a terror, one 
ſhould hope, to * all who offend through maricious 
„ WICKEDNESS,' to whom the Pfalmiſt, ſpeaking by the 
Holy Spirit, beſeeches God the Father nor to be merciful. 


To attempt doing juſtice to the . goodneſs of Friends 
(ſome now no longer inhabitants of earth), to Mr. Berke- 
ley's, or to his Parent's gratitude, would require a ream of 
paper, now, like moſt other things, become a very dear 
commodity. Through the courſe of this work, written by 
haſty ſnatches, ſometimes laid by for many months un- 
touched, ſo as to have occaſioned much diſagreeable tauto- 
logy, the copy was never tranſcribed ; ſo that it was ſent 
rough to the preſs; and much gratitude 1s due to the 
Printer, for his patience in decyphering all the interlinea- 
tions in it, without the aid of the worthy Sir Francis Willes 
the ſame perſon and the ſame action brought twice on 
the tapis when once would have done—but much fault has 
been found with the author of Anecdotes of the two laſt 
« and preſent Centuries,” for not relating every thing at 
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the ſame time of * the perſonages; perhaps they 
might not come to the author's knowledge until the firſt 


part was printed off, as many things have occurred to the 
now treacherous memory of the Editor after it was too late 
to inſert them in their proper place. She has therefore 
taken leave to infert them in a leſs proper one; for which 
ſhe thinks ſhe ought rather to beg her own pardon for being 
ſuch a fool as to inſert the mat all, than the Reader's, 


fot inſerting, perhaps at page 7, what, if method had been 
attended to, — been * at page 2. 


The amuable, generous kindneſs of Mr. Monck Berkeley — 
relations at Eton, the Reverend John Hayes, now eldeſt 
fon of James Hayes, Eſquire, of Holyport, and the laborious 
endeavours of his brother Charles, both ſeveral years older 
than Mr. Berkeley, of courſe being excellent ſcholars, much 
higher in the ſchool, to mate his little kinſman as ſtudious 
as himſelf, have been noticed above, as alſo the partiality 
of his beloved reſpected tutor, the learned Dr. Norbury, 
and the kindneſs of Dr. Langford whilſt in the lower ſchool, 
who yet once offended him moſt highly. | 


Dr. Berkeley finding fault one holyday that he was not 
advanced in Greek as he ought to have been, he indig- 
nantly replied, « Ah! I wonder I am not worſe ; but I am 
« ſure I ſhall be well improved by the next holydays.” 
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Dr. Berkeley. How fo, child?” 

Mr. B.—“ Why, I will tell you the truth. At 

« ſuch a time, fo many of us were to give in an exerciſe ; 
and when Dr. L— had redde them all over, he faid, 
« Berkeley, yours is a very much better exerciſe than Mr. 
s;“ (naming a nobleman's ſon, who, with that 
elegant wiſdom which has ever marked Eton ſchool, and 
rendered the youths, even the little boys, the beſt bred 
polite beings one can ſee, whilſt ſome other great ſchools, 
as a very learned, accompliſhed man, always uſed to fay, 
are a ſet of ſavages, a neſt of hornets, are always ſtyled 
Mr. ——— the ſons of private * without that 
very proper diſtinction.) *+ Mr. 's exerciſe 1s not 
near ſo good as yours; but be ſhall gain the place, becauſe 


„his is as good an one as he is capable of writing, and 


« yours is not your beſt by any means. Good as it is, T 
„know, and you know, you could have made it a great 


deal better; therefore he ſhall have the place. On this 
declaration, I was fo exceedingly angry, that I reſolved 
not to learn a word of Greek for fix months. The time 


ds juſt now expired, and ſo I ſhall ſet to it again.“ — Dr. 
- Berkeley exclaimed, © Good God, child, how could you 


be ſuch a fool?“ “ I cannot help it, Sir, I was angry, 
and I made a vow, and I reſolved to keep it, come what 
« would.” Mr. Berkeley was, as has been ſhewn before, 
ſteady as a rock.—Later in life he made a more important 
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vow. One night at Brooks's he and his learned beloved 
Eton St. Andrew's friend, the learned T. Hobhouſe, 
Eſquire, were drawn in to play deeper than Mr. Berkeley, 
at leaſt, ought. to have done. The amiable, worthy Mr. 
Hobhouſe has a very good maternal eſtate. Mr. Berkeley, 
as is uſual, won a frightfully large ſum, ſoon loſt it again, 
and all the money in his purſe, and much more than he 
had at his chambers to pay it. Very providentially Mrs. 
Frinſham happened to be in town. Early the next morning 
he poſted off to Duke Street. Mrs. Frinſham, ſomewhat 
ſurprized at hearing from her ſervant that Mr. Berkeley was 
come before nine o'clock, went out to him; the caſe was 
related, and that generous friend inſtantly enabled him to 
diſcharge his r, his la, gaming debt; telling him, 
that ſhe never felt ſuch pleaſure arifing from having 
money at command.” She has, in her youth, often re- 
lieved ſo very largely, as to deny . herſelf for months the 
elegant neceſſaries of young ladies, to accommodate a 
particular friend, or an old acquaintance. Mr. Berkeley 
going down ſoon after to his father's, on the evening of 
his arrival, aſked his Mother, If ſhe had heard what a 
« fool her ſon had been ;” to which ſhe replying, © That 
«+ ſhe did not recollect having ever heard him called a fool 
« by any one, but his Father and Mother now and then ;” 
he related the above-mentioned circumſtance, adding, 
« My dear Mother, you may ſet your heart at ret from any 
« fear of your Son's ever becoming a gameſter ; for, as ſoon 
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+ as I got home to the Temple, I kneeled down, and be- 


< ſought God to caſt out my prayer if zver I again played 


for any ſum more than I could well afford to loſe, play- 
ing now and then with one's neighbours in the country 
% on a winter evening.” It has, I believe, been mentioned 
above, that Mr. Berkeley, whenever he did play, which 
was very ſeldom, and a very indifferent whiſt-player he 
was, almoſt conſtantly won.— All his winnings went to 
relieve the poor. | | 


But to return : Dr. Berkeley told his. ſon that Dr. 
L acted highly right, and that he ſhould have 
eſteemed it rather a compliment than a puniſhment. To 
which he replied, © No, No, Sir, not if you had ever been 
e at fchool, and knew wha? it was to loſe a place. He 
e ſaid aloud, * That mine was by much the beſt exerciſe; 
and he ozvgb?, therefore, in ju/tice, to have given me 
the place.” Mr. Berkeley was then a child: he thought 
differently of the matter a few years afterwards. 


Mr. Berkeley certainly did not inherit his wonderful 


daring reſoluteneſs either from his amiable Father, or from 
his Mother ; but, probably, as well as his fine figure, from 
his Mother's father, whom the Editor has frequently heard 
relate the following fact concerning himſelf: Mr. Frin- 
« ſham loſt his beautiful mother at twenty-four, juſt when. 
« he was five years old.” (His father lived a widower 
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near fifty years). Some time before her death, the 
ſervant went into the room where they were at breakfaſt, 
ſaying, that . Maſter would not eat his meſs for breakfaft, 
but wanted coffee, /ike his Mamma. —Up {ſprang his Father, 
ſaying, © 7 will give him coffee !” went and gave him a good 
 whipping—ſtill the meſs was refuſed a ſecond whipping, 
with no better ſucceſs at length a third, when his mother 
called out, Mr. Frinſham, let him alone, if he won't cat 
it now, he will eat it when he is hungry, don't whip him 
* any more. '—* I will whip him till zo--orrow morning if 
„% he does not eat it before.” The Editor has frequently 
heard her father ſay, that he had reſolved to endure ſe- 
„ven or eight flagellations ;” but the declaration, < that 
they ſhould be continued until the next morning” 
determined him to eat it immediately, which he ac- 
cordingly did, always obſerving, how wiſe at was to 
break children of ſtubbornneſs in their infancy. It pro- 

bably eradicated it in Mr. Frinſham ; for a ſweeter tem- 
pered child never lived, as the Editor has frequently heard 
a worthy woman declare, who went to keep his father's 
Houſe, on the death of his Mother —ſhe lived to near 
ninety, and always made an annual viſit at Mr. and after 
his death at Mrs. Frinſham's that he was the moſt amia- 
« ble of children, and of youths.” When Mr. Frinſham 
ſent his ſons to Oxford, this careful ſervant went to take 
care of another, and a third ſet of poor motherleſs children; 
by which means, and the little bounties of her adopted 
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children, ſhe obtained ſufficient to maintain her more than 
decently, genteely. She was ever a parlour gueſt in all 
the gentlemen's families whom ſhe had brought up. She 
had by her father, in very early youth, been married to a 
gentleman who deſerted her, and went to live abroad ; ſhe 
was therefore a /afe houſekeeper for young widowers. Her 
firſt ſervice was Mr. Frinſham's Father's. The Editor has 
frequently, ſince ſhe grew up, heard her ſay, that her 
„mother, going to viſit her ſoon after ſhe went thither, 
+ addreſſed her thus: My dear child, this is a very heavy 
charge that you have taken upon yourſelf. If you do not 
e take the utmoſt care, the /ame care of theſe beautiful 
„little children (Mr. Frinſham's younger brother was a re- 
*+« markably handſome man), never expect my bleſſing, but 
my curſe ſhall ſurely light upon you.” Poor Mrs. Grove 
uſed to ſay, I felt horror at the thoughts of my mother's 


„ curſe.” | 


- It was mentioned above, that a deſperate ague obliged 
Mrs. Berkeley to reſign the taſk of nurſing her ſon to ano- 
ther. The perſon who a few years before had nurſed 
Charles Hayes, Eſquire, now Fellow of King's College, 
was by his dear tenderly beloved mother, of whoſe amia- 
ble ſweetneſs to the rich, and godlike charity and com- 
paſſion to a the ſurrounding poor, the Editor often 
thinks, ſometimes talks, with extatic delight, when ſhe 
reflects, that ſhe is gone to Him who inſpired, and 1s 
nn 
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now rewarding thoſe lovely tempers. May her ſons, 
when they venture to marry, meet with ladies as amiable, 
as worthy, as their lovely mother; as ſenſible as their 
great grand- mother, not famed for ſweet temper, the 
Editor's great aunt, eldeſt daughter of William Cherry, 
Eſquire, as a reward for their kind care of their little kinſ- 
man at Eton.— The Editor ſays, venture; marriage was 
always a lottery, never reſembling Mr. Pitt's—** not wo 
* blanks to à prize,” —but where there are not two prizes to. 
two hundred worsEt than BLANKs. How can /// educated 
girls make good wives? But men muſt thank their ow 
folly. —This lady was as beautiful as ſhe was lovely, ex- 
ceedingly reſembling a very fine original picture of Anne 
Boleyn, in the collection of an hereditary friend of the 
Editor's, the late James Warren, Eſquire, great uncle of 


the brave worthy Sir John. Borlaſe Warren“. Mr. Warren 


* 'This brave excellent officer ſome few years ago met with, it 1s hoped, a 
ſingular inſtance of ingratitude. That more than nineteen out of twenty voters 
at Great Marlow, Bucks, know A from B, is owing to the noble charity ſchool, 
founded by the anceſtors of Sir John Borlaſe Warren, who reſided at his ſeat at 
Little Marlow, and laid out much money with them; and a very. few years age, 
theſe worſe than ſea. monſters ouſted. him of his ſeat in parliament for Marlow. 
Sir John Borlaſe Warren, with proper ſpirit, the ſpirit of his very antient fa- 
mily, ſold his great eſtate in Bucks, and removed from that county one of its 
moſt antient reſpectable families. Had the Editor time, ſhe would relate a very 
curious anecdote of the great gratitude of Sir John Borlaſe Warren's great-grand- 
fire, who married the rich heireſs of Sir John Borlaſe, and which has 
been repeatedly - related to her by his Son, the above named James Warren, 
Eſquire. 
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meeting Mrs. Hayes ſometimes at the Editor's Mothers 
houſe, always termed her Couſin Anne. 


Judge Hayes uſed frequently to ſay, that his ſon Charles 
„ and Dr. Berkeley's both owed their bold intrepid ſpirits 
eto their nurſe, the moſt courageous of females, having 
once nearly killed a young man, who attempted to take 
« ſome improper liberties with her, when ſhe could hardly 
be ſtyled a woman.” Mr. Charles Hayes and Mr. Monck 
Berkeley were very generous to her when they grew up. 
Mr. Hayes always admired the wonderful genius of Mr. 
Berkeley, who ſometimes paſſed the ſhort holydays of 
Whitſuntide at Holyport, with his kind kinſmen. The Judge 
one day exclaimed, + Well, I never ſaw ſuch a creature in 
my life as Berkeley. I am perſuaded, that if I were 
to ſay I am in diſtreſs how to get five hundred pounds 
* conveyed to the Lord Mayor of York, Berkeley would 
« inſtantly ſtart up, and ſay, * Dear Sir, give me leave to 
go and carry it for you; not feeling any impropriety at 
« the idea of a boy, of juſt then thirteen, being ſo em- 
« ployed; and, what is more, I am ſure, if he undertook 
„it, he would execute it as well at thirteen as any man of 
three and twenty. He is a moſt wonderful being.” In- 


deed his bright genius ſhone forth in a ſplendid manner to 
the laſt breath he drew. 
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Mr. Berkeley ever retained a grateful ſenſe of kind invi- 
tations from friends at Windſor the late Lady Colerane ; 
his Mother's near relation, the amiable excellent Mrs. 
Cheſlyre; the Lady of his Mother's old very intimate friend, 
the late agreeable Dr. Boftock, Canon of Windſor; and 
his relation good Mrs. Hayes, and the very worthy Mr. 


Trevanian. | 


Any attempt to enumerate and deſcant on, as they me- 
rit, the innumerable, amiable, reſpectful attentions paid to 
Mr. Berkeley, even by ſtrangers, to every thing but his 
name and connections m the Land of kind Hoſpitality, 
would fill almoſt as many pages as the learned accompliſhed 
Mr. Malone has filled in defending his favourite, the im- 
mortal Shakſpeare. Had Mr. Monck Berkeley been living, 
it had doubtleſs rouſed the ire of that young Poet ; but 
Mr. Malone needs no coadjutor in any buſineſs that worthy 
gentleman takes in hand. 


The Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh did Mr. Berkeley 
the honour to elect him a member, when he was only 
nineteen years old, an honour perhaps never before con- 
firmed on one ſo very young, on his ſending them a moſt 
excellent account of a very curious quarry in the heart of 
the Highlands. Mr. Berkeley had the honour to have the 
freedom of Aberdeen, and ſome other cities, and of many 
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owns, preſented to him. He conſtantly delivered them 
to „ his Mother, — her to take great care of 
them. 


How would Mr. Berkeley's ſpirit have been rouſed, had 
he lived to hear the * gentle, pleaſing, mild, Lord 
Balcarras accusED of hunting men to death with Sd. 
hounds His able pen would inſtantly have been employed 
in vindicating his noble, reſpected, beloved friend. The 
feeble one of the Editor ventures to aſſert, that a few 
years muſt have wrought a wonderful change in that 
very amiable gentle nobleman, if it is not as probable 
that he would horſewhip his lovely-hearted Counteſs, 
(as did the late horrid Colonel D—— his lady, aided. 
by his ſtill more horrid footman,) or of guillotimng his 
beautiful ſiſter, the Counteſs of Hardwicke. Thoſe who 
have had the pleaſure of living four years in his. Lordſhip's- 


*The throughly brave are never cruel. There are few who have not heard 
the bravery of Lord Balcarras at Saratoga, under General Burgoyne. His 
Lordſhip's gun did, his coat ſtill does, remain, no doubt, at Balcarras,. a proof 
of it.—The Editor thinks ſhe mentioned it in the St. James's Chronicle; ſhe. 
has not now time to turn to the paper. She has been told, when indignantly 
reprobating the charge, that it was occaſioned by Exvy.—The Holy Scripture 
aſks, ** Who can ſtand before Exvy ?” Not even the amiable, worthy Lord 
Balcarras—how much leſs then the little inſignificant Editor, who has, alas! 
ſuffered ſorely from that odicus paſſion, that, to her, wnatural diſeaſe of the 


mind. Having, thank God, never felt it, ſhe conceived herſelf too unimpor- 
tant in the ſcale of beings to have exited it. 
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neighbourhood® could as readily believe that the ſun _ 
at — to light theſe hunters. 


To the introduction of his friend, Mr. Lennard, Mr. 
Berkeley was indebted for the happineſs of enjoying an in- 
timate friendſhip with the excellent Sir J. Clarke of Penny- 
Cuicke, and his charming Lady, daughter of Mr. Dacre of 
the North, to whom Mr. Lennard was related. He ad- 
mired their amiable virtues, and revered their goodneſs. 
An invitation, whenever he was in Edinburgh, and had no 
more agreeable engagement, to viſit that excellent pair, it 
was impoſſible ſhould ever be obliterated from the memory 


* Once, when Mr. Monck Berkeley was gone to ſpend ſome happy days at 
Balcarras, it occurred to Lord Balcarras that Mr. Berkeley had never ſlept in 
old Nor r's bed, ſtill ſtanding in that beautiful manſion (always ſtyled by the 
Editor the Scotch Cliefden” — there is great fimilarity in the ſituation, &c.) 
and he declared he ſhould ſleep in it. To which Mr. Berkeley replied, Not 
* unleſs Lhave your Lordſhip's ſword by my bed-fide ; for the old villain, know- 
© ing how much I deteſted him, will certainly viſit me before midnight.” —It was 
not very likely Mr. Berkeley ſhould have been retired before that hour, from 
ſuch agreeable company. At another time, when Mr. Berkeley was ſtaying at 
Balcarras, a very agreeable, ſenſible relation of Lord Balcarras being more than 
a little fou (the elegant Scotch word for our ugly word drunk) there was much 
difficulty in conveying him to his chamber. W hen arrived there, all retired but 
Lord Balcarras and Mr. Monck Berkeley—whilft they were cajoling him to let 
them undreſs him, he prayed very earneſtly to God ; they ſmiled at his re- 
peatedly aſking them, What muſt become of his beautiful foul ?” At length 
Lord Balcarras ſaid, ** My dear Berkeley, how devout is, now that 
6 he is you.” This gentleman, not famed for devotion, had received a very 
pious education, and was akuays devout when dr—k, if not too far gone. 
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of Mr. Berkeiey, or his grateful Parents. The goodneſs of 
their very agreeable worthy countryman, Commiſſioner 
Wharton, and the excellent Lady Sophia, to Dr., Mrs., 
and Mr. Monck Berkeley, on their firſt arrival in Edin- 
burgh, to whom they were introduced by the worthy he- 
reditary friends of Mrs. Berkeley, Mrs. Edlins, daughters of 
the excellent Baron Edlin, whoſe pious Lady and daugh- 
ters, remarkably bountiful to the poor, are ſtill the ſubject 
of admiration and praiſe in Edinburgh, are ſtill dwelt on 
with unfeigned gratitude and delight. Happy the poor 
who reſide near the few {till ſurviving ladies of that worthy 
family. 


When at St. Andrew's in Scotland, Mr. Monck Berkeley 
uſed to ſay, Well, it is a mercy that I am not quite /o 
«% much in love with Lady Elizabeth Lindſey as my Mother 
is. If I was, I muſt run away with her; not, as wwe ſay, to 
„Scotland, but to England; and that would be a ine 
« ſtory.” The lovely, polite,. A ed, ſweet, real, gen- 
tleneſs of that lovely Lady, are doubtleſs the ſource of much 
domeſtic felicity to her Lord. Her Ladyſhip is, the Edi- 
tor verily believes, or nothing ſhould cauſe her to write it, 
one of the very few genuine gentle ſpirits ſcattered here and 
there to be admired, and (alas! for poor unlucky fimple 
men) to be countzerfeired. Dr. Berkeley uſed always to fay,. 
there was nothing he diſliked ſo much as * @ mighty pretty' 
* ſort of young woman.” Mrs. Berkeley uſed. to reply, that: 


— fa 
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ce ſhe hoped nobody would ever ſtyle her ſuch, when 
4 ze was preſent.” He uſed to fay, that he deteſted 
„ mſipidity.” Such as ſhe was, he had her . for berter 
*fgr worſe” thirty-four years. One of thoſe horrid horſe 
leeches, ever draining her too too generous huſbar.d, 


having ſince his death told her, at her lawyer's cham- 


bers, That Dr. Berkeley married her for her money.” 
Wonderful affertion ! as Mrs. Berkeley's fortune was only 
a few odd thoufands; and when he was urged to take a 
lady, much in love with him, who had more than a hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. The Editor feels herſelf obliged, 
after this wonNDERFUL aſſertion from a low-lived Divine, 
who, educated by John Weſley, perhaps never /aw any 
Univerſity until at Dr. Berkeley's expence, to ſay, that 
Dr. Berkeley has repeatedly declared to his ſon, in 
Her preſence, © Have not I told you, over and over, that 
had I been Duke of Norfolk, or Robinſon Cruſoe, your 
„Mother is the woman in the whole world that I would 
„have choſen for a wife; adding what it is impoſſible for 


the Editor to write; * * * * * 3 
66 of * * * * * 3 * * 
66 * * * * and ſhe could and would make 


matters comfortable, pleaſant on that ifland ;” adding, I 


have always told you, I believe your Mother has the beſt 
e temper to live with for happineſs of any perſon in the 


« world.” Not many weeks before his lamented death he 


faid to ſeveral perſons, friends, and ſervants, © She is the 
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i beſt wife in the world.” God knows that ſhe feels, ever 
did feel, how far ſhe fell ſhort, in moſt relations of life, of 
the reſolutions ſhe made very early in life, to labour, if 
ever ſhe did marry, to make the beſt wife in the world, 
and, if God 4/4/Jzd her with children, the beſt mother. 
Alas | ſhe repeats it, ſhe ee/s, that ſhe fell ſhort; and yet, 
ſach is the frailty of our fallen nature, that, were the time 
to be gone over again, ſhe fears ſhe could not much mend 
her hand. As miſtreſs of a family, ſhe, from early youth, 
reſolved to treat her ſervants juſt as ſhe would wiſh them 
to treat her, were they inſtantly to exchange ſtations. Per- 
haps' this has ſometimes gone rather too far. A beloved 
friend of her's, nicknamed by the Editor in her youth, the 
Centurioneſs, 1 /ay to my ſervant do this, and he doth. it,” 
frequently told the Editor, ſhe was a moſt incompara- 
ble governeſs of her children, and of dogs and cats; but 
that her ſervants did, or did 107 obey her orders, fu as it 
ſuited their own convenience; adding, I think they are 
mighty good kind of people to do any thing; you aſk them 
e ſo quietly, Pray now wi! you do ſo?” 


The Editor, as above ſhewn, with her children did not 
deal in ſhewing authority ; with ſervants as well as children, 
when ſhe ſet about any thing in good earneſt, calmly ſay- 
ing, I will baue this or that done. She has ever, with 
both, found that ber word was a law. Servants are much 
to be pitied ; they have often jobs to finiſh as well as their 

o 0 
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ſapetiors ; it is grievotis to a generots wind to drag them 
away when Half an hour later may do juſt as well. The 
Editor, perhaps, is weak, ill- Judging, in that, as in many 
other things. She had been married more than ſeven 
years, wheri her amiable Partner, a little warm, as the 
Honourable Mrs. ES fays * arr men are,” (they cer- 
tainly are Lox Ds of the creation, and how much is warmth 
of temper to be preferred to /llenneſs /) came up into 
her dreſſing room, ſaying, * Do go down fairs, and zry, 
« ohite in your life, if it is poſſible for you to find fault with 
tz fervatit or not. Richard has done ——” (or has not 
done =—") the Editor does not recollect which. This 
worthy man was ſometimes a little flow in his motions ; 
his maſter was very quick in his. His firname was Hyde. 
He was related, and as many gentlemen learned in the 
law fippofed, heir to a vaſt unclaimed property in the 
funds, left by a General Hyde, who died in the reign of 
George the Firſt. If it were duly conſidered by maſters and 
miſtreſs of families, that they and their domeſtics muſt 
one day, ere long, ſtand together, at the ſame giconrrous 
bar, they would ſurely prepare to anſwer, when aſked, if 
they had taken care to inſtruct them in their duty to their 
Maſter in Heaven, or ſpent the time that might have been 
ſo employed, in reproaching then for neglecting their duty 
to their Maſter on earth. Theſe governors of families 
will be aſked, * Did you not allow them time to road: 
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44 ſome pörtion in the Book of God every day? If 16; why 
did you not, at ftated Höurs &, corfipel then? ts aſſemble 
« together, and hear it redds in your: own preſefiee.” Then, 
whether they will hear, bt Whether they will fotbear, 
„% Thou; Maſter, or Miſtreſs, haſt deliveted thine 0 

* foul,” oe ſpeaks Holy Scripture. | 


Whete thete is no Tedttiing, little logib, little time; the 
faculties of the mit afid Body both Aebilitated by ill-Health 
Btouglit 6h by fevere afffictions, as in the Editor's caſe. The 
word bee ought to be expunget, if kiother cd be fübfti- 
küted: it muſt be heat); for notliitig can, Stight, at leaſt, tb 
be termed /eberë, that is infficted itt love by out heavenly 
Father, on, alas! a lattiEntdbly ungrateful child. whoſe Heart 
is, however, perpetually quoting, from tlie infßired Prophet, 
& Wherefore ſhould a man complain, a living man for the 
« puniſhment of his fins?” By which the Editor, for very 
many years paſt, has conceived the Holy Spirit meant to 
imply, by a Jving man, any one on this fide the grave. 
any one who is out of hell; for if, through Grace, Mzxcy 
is at the late period fought, it will infallibly be found; 
witnefs the Thief on the Croſs; and a -6der# Thief—alas! 
no; poor wretch, he was only a murderer ; for he had not 
the heart to rob when he beheld the blood he had ſhed; con- 


God ſays, . Shall I hide this thing that I do from Abraham. ſceing that 
I know he will comMAND (not gently civilly aſk them)—bat ** coMMAND his 
children and his houſehold,” &c. &c. 
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verted, brought to Chriſt, not, alas! by one of thoſe who ruſh 
into the prieſtly office u, that they may remain idle and igno- 
rant, or that hey may, eat a mor/el of bread . This was 
effected by that brave excellent officer, General Rooke, who 
kindly, amiably offered the very old friend of the Editor, 
the ſenſible, pious T. Hughes, Eſquire, when a few years | 

ago high ſheriff for Gloceſterſhire, to riſe at four in the 
— in March, to accompany him on his dreary jour- 
ney of ſixteen miles to attend the execution. He felt the 
unpleaſant dreary journey Mr. Hughes muſt have, and 
amiably offered to accompany him. His ſweet nature was 
ſhocked, on their arrival at Gloſter, at ſeeing the poor 
wretch quite hardened, that he begged Mr. Hughes's 
Permiſſion to talk to the poor creature a little; to which 
the pious, amiable Mr. Hughes, who related the happy 
tale to. Dr. Berkeley, and repeatedly to the Editor, re- 


*The Editor heard ſome time ago, when the wretched Mrs. Reed, now 
Mrs. Edgar, was in Gloſter gaol, that the Chaplain is a worthy Divine.—The 
Editor always regrets, when uſing an Iriſh Common Prayer Book, given her by 
her beloved Partner, that the very fine office for priſoners is not bound up with 
our even commoneſt, cheapeſt books of Common Prayer. The very fine prayer 
for thoſe under ſentence of death might, being redde by the children of the 
Poor, at leaſt keep them from the gallows. A few years ago a fine youth at one 
of the great ſchools was ſo charmed with it, that he requeſted the Iriſh youth 
where it was, to exchange with him for a very fuperb Engliſh Common Prayer 
Book. His father was. a pious, although very eminent Barrifter.. The large, 
Iriſh Prayer Book of Biſhop Berkeley was, after his death, preſented by his lon 
to the gaol of Oxford. 


+ Sec the Firſt Book of Samuel. 
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plied. My permiſſion, dear Sir, aye, and my beſt 
«+ prayers for your ſucceſs.” The execution was de- 
layed; and the bleſſed General, to whom the Editor re- 
grets that ſhe has not the honour, the happineſs to be 
known, ſucceeded, fo effectually ſucceeded, that a poor 
creature, who at ſeven in the morning ſaid, he had ne- 
« yer heard of the Saviour of Sinners,” expired at noon be- 
lieving in him with all his heart, aſking, + And will ns 
« ſave ſuch a WRETCEH as I have been?” “ rejoicing with 
joy unſpeakable and full of glory to the great com- 
fort of the Jury, as the High Sheriff told Dr. Berkeley; for 
he had conſtantly denied the murder, and, the man being 
not robbed, they were uneaſy at having found him guilty: 
The preceding and ſucceeding context might be here with 
propriety inſerted; they may be ſought, and the whole 
chapter redde with advantage by thoſe who have never 
murdered a man. The Editor, however, feels herſelf 
obliged to vindicate herſelf from the bare ſuſpicion of 
Antinomianiſm by quoting No. xLiv.. of + The Deep 
++ Things of God.” Though a child of God glories in 
this, that where /in hath abounded, grace doth much more 
abound; yet no child of God can * fin that grace may 


« abound.” 


On this one of the ſelected numbers being redde to Mr. 
Monck Berkeley by his Mother, he exclaimed, with an 
earneſtneſs hardly to be deſcribed, © God forbid.!. Oh |. 
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« God forbid i!“ It was mentioned before, that the Edi. 
tor, conſtantly, on quitting her Son's chamber, wrote un- 
der every number his comments, ejaculations, &c. upon it. 
She moſt carefully ſelected what ſhe felt ſuited the then 
ſtate of the ſoul. 


Mr. ne did not want inſtruction in his duty to God 
or his neighbour. He did not want to be awakened, to be 
ſhewn how direfully he had broken the * Holy Law of 
God,“ nor to be made ſenfible of the penalty to be in- 
flited for ſuch breach; but to be convinced that Chriſt 
had received him, which his deep humility prevented 
him from believing, although the hope of it was his %% 
ſupport. 


One night, when he ſuppoſed himſelf expiring at Dover, 
Mr. Berkeley defired his friend, Mrs. Frinfham, might be 
called out of bed to him: he ſaid, * I beſeech you to pray 
« for me. You ſee me going, perhaps from miſery here 
« to everlaſting miſery ;” adding, I yet feel fome hope, 
that God hears my Mother's prayers, and that Chrift 
« will not quite caft me off.” 


It ought to have been mentioned in its proper place, 
that Mr. Berkeley wrote to his Mother from Oxford, de- 
firing her to fammon all her fortitude to her aid, and pre- 
pare her mind not to be fhocked at ſeeing the /adow: of 


— 
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what was once her Son. The original idea was, that of 
Mr. Berkeley's going to Glouceſter to be conſtantly. under 
the eye of Dr. Cheſtern. He therefore wrote, requeſting 
his friends to meet him on the road ; accordingly, the mi- 
nute the poſt arrived, they, accompanied: by their incom- 
parable friend, Mrs. D. Monck, ſet out and reached the 
inn at Burford about five in the afternoon, and about 
ſeven Mr. Berkeley arrived, attended by his own ſervant, 
and a youth of about eighteen, the ſon . of an old Iriſh 
friend of Dr. Berkeley's, then ſtaying with Dr. Berkeley, 
who had been diſpatched to meet Mr. Berkeley, who had 
done amiably, as he ever did, to warn his Mother not to 
be ſhocked, &c. It required ALL her fortitude to ſee her 
idol with difficulty get out of the chaiſe, and enter the 
room, ſupported, rather dificu/tly ſupported, by his ſervant, 
a man about his own ſtature. 


Mrs. Berkeley had gone to town to viſit her Son, and 
dear, excellent Mr. Grimſton, whoſe goodneſs cauſed his 
remaining in town all the ſummer with Mr, Berkeley, un- 
til Auguſt, when they fer off for Haſtings. Five months 
of almoſt unabated torture had wonderfully weakened Mr. 
Berkeley's. . earthly tabernacle.” Dr. Berkeley's great weak- 
neſs apologized for his appearing diſpirited; and Mrs. 
Berkeley forced herſelf to appear not'to feel ſupreme an- 
guiſh of mind at the ſight of her Ipor. thus debilitated. 
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Dr. Berkeley, riſing about ten o'clock, ſaid to his 
Son, My dear child, I am fo weak, and fo. wearied, 
* that I muſt wiſh you a good night; I am quite unable 
« to fit up any longer.” Mr. Berkeley, begging his 
Father's benediction, wiſhed him a good night, as he did 
his excellent friend Mrs. Monck. On his Mother's going 
to ſhake hands with him and retire, he ſaid. Beſt of Mo- 
« thers, you have not been ill, like my poor Father: | you 
66 pine fit up, and I greatly want a little converſation with 
« you.” The above mentioned youth was of courſe making 
his bow, when Mr. Berkeley ſaid. You need not retire, 
« Sir; I rather wiſh you to flay :” when Mr. Berkeley thus 
commenced, *© I am probably now not far from the end of 
my courſe; and I wiſh to ſay ſome things to my dear 
« Mother ; to bleſs her for having forced me to be regular 
« and conſtant in my attendance at public worſhip and at 
family prayer, long before I felt or ſaw the neceſſity of 
« it myſelf, I am convinced, well convinced, that it is the 
« only way to train up a child, and, as my Mother, has 

quoted a thouſand times to us, (taking in his little bro- 
ther, ) ſo convinced am I of it, that, of which there is 
« yery little probability now, ſhould I live ever to have a 
« family of children, or fervants, I will force them to at- 
« tend, I will drive them before me to the houſe of God, 
and to family prayers.” The young man ſtared to hear 
the energy with which Mr. Berkeley uttered this ſentence ; 
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he turned round, and, looking ſtedfaſtly at him, ſaid, © Yes, 
„Sir, ſo convinced am I of the wiſdom of it, that if I 
could get them no other way, I would ie them before 
me, (driving out his foot with amazing ſtrength ) it is 
* the oniy way to make them wiſe unto ſalvation in their 
*« youth.” 


It is has been before obſerved, that Mr. Berkeley 
ſaid, + I have ſome little conſolation in thinking, that 
„if all I ever printed, and all I ever wrote, lay on 
the table, and a ſtandiſh by me, and I knew that I 
„had but half an hour to live, I would not eraſe one 


word of it; for, from a boy, I always reſolved never 
to write | 


A line which, dying, I would wiſh to blot. 


In all I have ever publiſhed or written, I have laboured "4 
to render vice odious and ridiculous, and to hold up vir- 
tue to reſpect and admiration *. But, alas! what is that? 


* Mr. Monck Berkeley, from a boy, had it ſtrongly inculcated on his mind, 
never, through life, to ridicule thoſe who miniſter in things ſacred, even in a 
falſe religion; his Mother conſtantly ſaying to him, If ever you travel in 
«© Turkey, or India, or amongſt the Hottentots, always pay reſpect to the 
5 prieſts of the country, however erroneous or abſurd their religion may be; 
« for, without ſome ſort of reverence for the Supreme Being, man degenerates, 
„ ſo lamentably, as to become woksk than the beaſts that periſh.” How 
ſtrictly Mr. Berkeley attended to this admonition may be plainly ſeen in © The 


P: P- | ; 


r 


7 | 

„How have I fallen! God help me | and how often have 
« I envied my dog as he lay fleeping by my. bedfide, 
and faid, Ah! thou dear happy brute, God will not 
call THEE into judgement, as he will thy wretched 
„ maſter.” 
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Mrs. Berkeley quoted many gracious promiſes from Holy 
Scripture, and the promiſe of promiſes, © Him that cometh 
« unto me I will in no wiſe caſt out; but all this was in 
ſome degree in vain. It was reſerved for her excellent 


© Generous Ruſtic, or Spaniſh Memoirs,” and above all in his laſt excellent 
e legendary tale of Heloiſe in The Siege of Rhodes ;” with the laſt edition 
of which is joined the Vicar's Tale,” originally publiſhed in the Oxford Olla 
Podrida. The village there deſcribed, 1s the beautiful village df Witeringham 
in Northumberland, of which the agreeable worthy Mr. Twentyman was many 
years curate. Mr. Monck Berkeley, one day ſpeaking with extacy of the wit 
contained in Fielding's writings; his Mother ſaid, Hold your tongue. If 
«© you talk of the wit, I will talk of the wickedneſs of them.” —** Oh! my 
© Mother, they abound with wit and humour.” —“ Well, my dear Sir, will 
e you be pleaſed to tell me what ſum would bribe you to have written Joſeph 
„ Andrews, and Tom Jones; in each of which the clerical character is held 
e up to ſupreme contempt in the perſon of Parſon Adams and Thiwakbam—reli- 
gion in youth wounded through the odious Blyfieldt—he game-keeper's 
« wife, a Parſon's daughter, proclaimed an harlot by her own harlot daughter 
«© —no opportunity omitted of diſgracing the clergy and their poor ſtarving 
6 families.” A mourne filence enſued ; but his Mother continuing her harangue, 
he replied, © Why I thould not have choſen to have written juſt thoſe parts.” — 
No, my dear Sir, I know that the riches of 40th the Indies would not have 
*© bribed you to do it. THANK Gop, therefore!“ 
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friend, Sir Richard Hill, by his incomparable book “ above 
named, to pour the balm of perfect peace that peace of 
God which paſſeth ALL, underſtanding — into the dear, 
humble, contrite, troubled ſpirit of her unſpeakably dear 
Son — that peace for which the generality pray at leaſt 
once a week, but which fo very few labour to obtain ; when 


obtained, they feel that the yoke of Chriſt is eaſy, and 
his burden light.” 


*The Editor conceived that ſhe had before mentioned Mr. Berkeley's de- 
light in a little book of Sir Richard Hill's, intituled, A Preſent for your 
«© Neighbour ;” without which he had never travelled for ſeveral years before 
his death, always taking it in his trunk ; but, not finding it on carefully reading 
over the printed ſheets, ſhe mentions it here. Returning early one day from 
hunting, and it happening to rain, he entered the houſe through the ſervants' 
hall, where this little book lay open in the window. The title caught his quick 
eye. The ſervants all diſperſed to their different occupations. He took it up, 
and went to his room. Some time after he came into the Editor's dreſſing- room, 
holding a little book 1 in his hand, ſaying, © Pray, my dear Madam, how came 
* you not to give your Son one of theſe books, as well as your houſe-maid ?” 
The Editor anſwered in the Lune way, Why, my dear Sir, becauſe I did not 
think that my Son wanted it.” —** You were much miſtaken : he wants it very 
© much; and 7 defire you will be pleaſed to give him one directly,” nodding to 
that end of the large book-caſe where he knew the books for the poor were 
kept. Mrs. Berkeley replied, ©* Indeed, I cannot; for I gave away the laſt 
three days ago.“ —“ Very well, my dear Mother, I am ſure you will get a 
freight down ſoon, for I am certain you won't be long without ſuch books as 
this; fo I ſhall keep this in paws till you redeem it. I know you are a very 
© honeſt lady, and won't cheat your houſe-maid.” Mr. Berkeley uſed to divert 
his Father, by ſaying, I believe my Mother is the honeſteſt woman living, 
© where my Aunt and I are not concerned (being in haſte to pay every one 
ce elſe) if ſhe borrows of us, it ſeems to fit quite eaſy on her conſcience. She 
certainly thinks it no fin to cheat us of a guinea now and then.“ 
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It was near two o'clock in the morning, before Mr. 
Berkeley, apologizing to his Mother, told her that he would 
detain her no longer, fearing that the want of a good night's 
reſt might injure her health. Mr. Berkeley always knew 
that the loſs of ſleep is almoſt death to his Mother, whoſe 
Mother and Siſter could, and the dear ſurvivor can, paſs 
weeks in health, with ſcarce any ſleep at all. Mrs. Berke- 
ley in that, as in other things, reſembles her Father. — 
When young, her Mother uſed to tell the Editor, that 

ſhe thought ſhe could not be ber child, becauſe ſhe uſed 
to with to leave a ball-room at four o'clock—her Mother 
telling her often that ſhe uſed to ſtay till igt, then drive 
home ſeveral miles, exchange her ball-dreſs for her morning 
one, and not go to reſt till twelve next night, or rather 
morning ; for her mother, Mrs. Cherry, never retired to. 
her chamber till twelve, and conſtantly roſe, winter and 
ſummer, at fix, until within two years of her death, at 
ſixty-eight, when ſhe roſe not until ſeven o'clock. It was 
little likely that Mrs. Berkeley ſhould enjoy much ſleep 


after ſo intereſting a converſation of four hours, 


Mrs. Berkeley is ſaid, by all thoſe who have known her 
moſt intimately from her childhood, to be of the moſt 
hopeful temper they ever knew : ſhe preſerves with tendereſt 
care a hair ring given by her dear Son ; an elegant figure of 
Hope leaning on her anchor, one hand pointing up to 
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heaven, with this motto in hair, Heaven's beſt gift to 
* man. It is very certain, that until ſhe ſaw her Son the 
day after his happy ſpirit had quitted his fine form ſhe 
did flatter herſelf, that the mercy of God would ſpare him 
to her; under the idea of having laboured from her youth 
to obey, oblige, delight her own excellent Mother, in 
order to make her feel leſs poignantly the loſs of an al- 
moſt adoring huſband, that God would vouchſafe to reward 
her in KI xD, and ſpare her Son. But, alas! her Son was 
her idol; and idols muſt be given up. The Editor was 
ſuppoſed to be idolized by her Mother, of whom it uſed 
to be ſaid, Mrs. Frinſham loves her ſo much, that ſhe 
never lets her walk acroſs the room without looking at 
her (little inſignificant figure) with pleaſure in her eyes.” 
That delight muſt have ariſen from thinking ſhe bore ſome 
reſemblance to her excellent Father. The Editor has the 
pleaſure to reflect that there was nothing ſhe would not 
have ſacrificed to pleaſe the beſt of Mothers, and that ſhe 
always prayed to God that he would be pleaſed to ſpare her 
life, if it were only for one week beyond her Mother's, that ſhe 
might be {pared the affliction of ſeeing her go before her. The 
Editor felt that ſhe was the cauſe of much fad anxiety to her 
Mother, not having had the ſmall pox, as her excellent ſiſter 
had when a child, at Mrs. Sheeles's ſchool, and its being la- 
mentably fatal in Mrs. Frinſham's family, her eldeſt fiſter 
being one Saturday eſteemed the moſt beautiful creature in 
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London *, and the next the moſt deplorable object, mor- 
tified all over, and much blacker than an Ethiop. In the 


latter part the Ediror has no doubt but ſhe had reſembled her 
lovely Aunt, had ſhe not been inoculated by Mr. Sutton 
himſelf, who attended her at her own houſe at Acton, 
with great aſſiduity, Dr. Berkeley being then rector of 
that pariſh. They were ſenſible of the blefling of ſuch a 
Preacher. Multitudes came every Sunday to Acton church, 
to hear one who, according to St. Paul, did not, as, he 
obſerved to the Editor in his laſt illneſs, ++ preach himſelf, 
„BUT CHRIST JESUS THE LokD ;” adding, Hz knows 1 


*The beaux of that day beſtowed the following ſubriques on the three co- 
heireſſes of Mr. Cherry, all beauttes. The eldeft above mentioned, the Duke 
Cherry, fit for a Duke; the ſecond, the fine Black Cherry, from her dark hair, 
her complex1on lovely ; the third, Mrs. Frinſham, the fineſt figure of the three, 
was termed the Heart Cherry. She proved her right to that pleaſing ſubrique, 
by rejecting, for the ſake of the Editor's father with a ſmall fortune, but un- 
common worth, numbers of brilliant ſplendid matches. Her 1deas on that 
head deſcended to her daughter and her grandſon. It is a little remarkable that 
there was a very ſtrong reſemblance in the faces of Dr. Berkeley and Mrs. Frin- 
ſham, ſo as to ftrike Dr. Berkeley himſelf the firſt time he ſaw her pictures. 
Neither of her daughters reſembled her in the ſmalleſt degree, either in her ex- 
quiſitely fine tall figure, which uſed to occaſion her being followed in the Park, 
Mall, &c. where young ladies exhibited in thoſe days, and which ſhe retained 
to the laſt, as well as her fine red and white, and the exquiſite ſweetneſs of coun- 
tenance, the diſtinguiſhing temper-of her ſoul, as well as of the Editor's angelic 
delightful friend, the late Mrs. Catharine Talbot, of Lambeth Palace. Theſe 
two lovely ladies' pictures hung near each other in Dr. Berkeley's cating-room. 
It is probable ſuch kindred ſpirits are united in the realms of bliſs. 
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« preached him in sINERIT T, always dreading to be a 
% popular preacher, a pleaſer of the people.” 


The following obſervations are intended ſolely to benefit 
ſome few unfortunate families where the ſmall pox is worſe 
than the plague. Mrs. Berkeley having not long weaned 
her ſecond ſon, and duly prepared by Mr. Sutton, her 
friends all conceived that inoculation would be to her 
what, by the bleſſing of God, it is to thouſands, to mil- 
lions, not to herſelf; e conceived, if ſhe eſcaped with 
life, that would be all ; but the ſufferings, her not having 
had that frightful diſeaſe had occaſioned to her Mother, 
did conſtantly occaſion to an almoſt adoring Huſband, and 
the tendereſt of Siſters, determined her one way or other to 
deliver them from their inceſſant anxiety ; accordingly ſhe, 
together with Mr. Monck Berkeley, then between four and 
five years old, were both inoculated on the ſame day, 
with the ſame matter. The latter had only three puſtules, 
and did not loſe half an hour's play through indiſpoſition. 
His Mother had but few in her face, thoſe on her noſe 
pitted to the bone, a vaſt number on her head, a fright- 
ful quantity in her throat, and ſeveral on her arms, fingers, 
and feet; all ſhewed their malignity by being confluent, 
and not turning until three and twenty days—a plain 
proof, but for Mr. Sutton's method of treating the ſmall 
pox, ſhe had ſhared the fate of her beautiful aunt Mils 
Cherry. Mr. Sutton aſſerted to Dr. Berkeley and others, 
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Mrs. Berkeley's friends, that he had never before had ſuch 
a patient. He was much alarmed, and exceedingly atten- 
tive, ſaying, © that had Mrs. Berkeley caught the ſmall 
* pox in the natural way, ſhe would have mortified in a 
few days; that had Mr. Monck Berkeley caught it in the 
natural way, it had probably never have been known that 
he had had it.” Mrs. Berkeley's mother, Mrs. Frinſham, 
had only ten puſtules, when a child about eight years old. 
A ſingular ſymptom attended Mrs. Berkeley's ſmall pox, 
that of her eyes being, for more than three days, ſet in 
their ſockets, ſo fixed that ſhe could not move them at 
all, could only ſee in an abſolutely ſtraight direction; yet 
ſhe had not one puſtule in her eyes, or on her eye: ids; 
it was quite internal. | 


Mrs. Berkeley had been at firſt at Sutton Houſe ; but, 
having always a wonderful partiality for her own home, 
which ſhe conceives would be the caſe if her home was a 
neat clean barn, begged Mr. Sutton's permiſſion to return 
to her own houſe, with which he very obligingly complied, 
on condition of her going to him when he could not call 
on her, which ſhe punctually did, her horſes having no- 
thing elſe to do, but drag her then wretched frame to take 
the air, as directed, half a dozen times in the day, . ſhe be- 
ing unable to walk. Mrs. Berkeley, in her viſits to Sutton 
Houſe, uſed to enquire of the ſenſible well-bred Reverend 
Mr. Houlton, chaplain to Mr. Sutton, when her eyes would 
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he better? his conſtant anſwer was, Oh! dear Madam, 
you will be in heaven to morrow, I aſſure you.” The 
next day Mrs. Berkeley, on entering the drawing- room, 
enquired of her fellow patients where Mr. Houlton was, that 
ſhe might tell him, She did not like 1s, Mr. HouLrox's, 
heaven at all.” The very witty Canon Bowles, of Saliſ- 
bury, being one of the patients, opened the door, and 
called out, + Houlton, come down; here is Mrs. Berkeley, 
the lady of a Divine, that declares ſhe does not even 7/5 
to go to heaven; — come down, man, and talk to the 


poor lady.” 


A lady, whoſe name is not at preſent remembered by 
the Editor, came down one morning. looking much diſ- 
treſſed, ſaying, I am very ill indeed.” She ſent for the 
ſenſible, clever, conſoling houſekeeper, and exhibited her 
| cheſt covered over with a moſt tremendous eryſipelas. The 
houſekeeper ſaid, 4+ Do not fear, Madam; if it pleaſe God, 
you will get ſafe through;” the lady, turning to Mrs. 
Berkeley, ſaid. / I do, I ſhall be the 5: of my family 
« that ever did.” It did pleaſe Providence to bring 
her ſafely through, and ſpare her to a moſt anxious 
| huſband, who viſited her with trembling tenderneſs per- 


petually. 


Mrs. Berkeley ſuffered much from the kind perſecutions 
of Dr. Berkeley and her Siſter, to ſuffer Sir William Duncan 


es 


. ——— — -- 
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and Dr. Addington “ to be ſent for; which Mrs. Berkeley 
reſolutely oppoſed, fearing it might injure the cauſe of in- 
oculation, the greateſt bleſſing ſurely that ever was granted 
to the terreſtrial part of man. Mrs. Berkeley reſolved to 
live or die, as it ſhould pleaſe the all-wiſe Diſpoſer of all 
events, by Mr. Sutton alone. Being at that time a little in 
the world, and a little known, 1he conceived, that calling 
in regular medical aid would eaſily be turned into. Mrs. 
George Berkeley would certainly have died by Suttor's me- 
« zhog, if fo and ſo had not ſaved her life.” Mr. Sutton 
felt himſelf ſo obliged by her conduct, that he, at different 
times, inoculated poor people gratis, whom ſhe recom- 
mended to him, obligingly telling her, One line from her 
«at any time, ſent by a poor perſon, ſhould be ſufficient 
introduction to his care and his kitchen.” 


It is the faſhion with perſons of a certain deſcription 
to diſbelieve what they cannot comprehend, and to laugh 
at what they do not underſtand, and many perſons ex- 


* Dr. Addington uſed frequently to tell the Editor, that the firſt fee he 
ever received was at the houſe of Mr. Frinſham. A gentleman on a viſit there 
was taken ſuddenly ill ; Dr, Hayes was his phyſician, but Dr. Addington hap- 
penned to dine at White Waltham; he preſcribed ; and, as he ſaid, got his 
handſel in Berks. He got a better treaſure in Berks than gold, than rubies, the 
beſt and moſt ſenſible of wives, one of what the Editor always ſtyles Housk 


Bois. See the Proyerbs of Solomon, chap. xxxi. Not Caſtle, but Houſe 


Builders, are real treaſures to ſons and daughters. 'This M. D. r wo f eſcaped 
one of the weakeſt, and obtained one of the wiſeſt of women. 
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plode the idea of the ſmall POX generally proving fatal in 
ſome families. | ee 


Several years after, one night, at a large rout at Canter- 
bury, there was univerſal lamentation over a family, who 
had loſt a darling child by inoculation in the common 
way. Mrs. Berkeley naturally ſaid. Alas! poor people 
«+ why did they not let Sutton attend it? He is tbe man, 
«« where it proves ſo fatal in families.“ A Canterbury phy- 
ſician, not remarkable for his worth, now no more, mean- 
ing to turn Mrs. Berkeley to ridicule, faid, © And ſo, Ma- 
«+ dam, you believe the doctrine of the ſmall pox proving 
e more fatal in ſome families than in others;” and pro- 
ceeded to harangue, at a wonderful rate, againſt the abfur- 
dity of that doctrine, when, amongſt other ladies and gen- 
tlemen, approached the elegant Mrs. P——t, ſaying, 
„ Surely, Dr. ———, Mrs. Berkeley is right, at leaſt ſhe 
„thinks exactly as Baron Dimſdale does; for, when he 
« inoculated my daughter, he expreſſed his aſtoniſhment 
that a little creature ſo healthy, with ſo fine a com- 
« plexion, ſhould have it ſo much more ſeverely than was 
„ the caſe with inoculation in his method with one in five 
„hundred.“ Mrs. P t told him, She could aſſign 
no reaſon for it, unleſs it could be admitted as one, that 
her father (the worthy Dr. D———, Prebendary of 
Canterbury,) died of it, a deſperate fort.” TO which, 
ſhe ſaid, the Baron replied, + You have fully accounted 
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for it, Madam. In the few patients I have had, wlio 
have ſuffered much with it, I have always found that 
* ſome of their families, on one fide, have, for generations, 
died of it.“ The Editor knows one family, where, for 
above two centuries, not one attacked by that tremendous 
diſeaſe ever did recover, until the introduction of inocu- 
lation; and in ſuch unhappy families their children ſhould 


be carefully kept out of the reach of infection, until old 


enough to take remedies to prevent being choaked, as it 
uſually attacks the throat, and infants cannot take reme- 
dies to ward off that frightful attack; as was the caſe with 
the Editor, her throat being quite lined with puſtules. 


We have an high authority for knowing, He that wa- 
* tereth, ſhall himſelf alſo be watered again.“ Mr. Berke - 
ley experienced it, at leaſt, in one very pleaſing inſtance, 
his introduction to his noble, highly honoured, reſpected 
friends, their Graces the Duke and Ducheſs of Marl. 
borough ®, for which he was ſolely indebted to his very 


* Had Mr. Berkeley been living, how ſincerely, how tenderly, would he 
have ſympathized with that illuſtrious pair on their late loſs, The Editor re- 
joices that their Graces have ſtill two. ſons (although ſhe has none), a very 
amiable young nobleman, and a very fine youth, who, by having his late, 
learned, accompliſhed brother held up as a pattern, may be ftimulated to re- 
ſemble him. Before Mr. Monck Berkeley conſidered his health as irrecoverable. 
He one day ſaid to the Editor, If God ſpares my life until next ſummer, I 
«© mean to ſtep abroad, and viſit my friend Lord Henry Spencer.” The Edi- 
tor does not recolle& where his Lordſhip then was. Mrs. Berkeley's conſtant 
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old ffiend, the Reverend Dr. King, how Chancellor” of 
Lincoln. Mr. Berkeley happened to be at his father's, 
when Dr. King was appointed to Dr. Tanner's vacant 
Rall "in the church ef Canterbury: Tminediately on 
hearing it, he, with his wonted ſweetneſs, when aſking 
a favour of either of his parents, ſaid to his Father, 


advice to her Son was, whilſt perſons of high rank or ſtation treat you as a gen- 
tleman, a man of family, although untitled, always remember that they are 
your ſuperiors; but, the inſtant they forget, have nothing more to do with them. 
Mr. Monck Berkeley never would viſit, or meet, notwithſtanding all her Lady- 
ſhip's ſubmiſſions, a poor filly Peereſs, his near relation, who, having a very 
ſhort memory, had quite forgot her kinſman, until ſhe learned in town, that it 
was ton to be acquainted with Mr. Monck Berkeley. So much for the preſent of 
her Ladyſhip's wis pon. When the Marquis of Blandford went to Eton, the 
then Dean of Canterbury, who went down with him, defired Mr. Monck 
Berkeley, about two or three years older, to take his Eordſhip under his pro- 
tection, i. e. as the Editor conceives, to ſee that they are not #00 much buffeted 
by their own or an higher form; a certain quantum is excellent for—the Editor 
had almoſt ſaid Kings; however, certainly for Lords and Commons.” Dr. 
Berkeley, having known this, and his, Son's telling him that the Marquis of 
Blandford was at Chrift Church, on Mr. Monck Berkeley's firſt return from 
Oxford to the Oaks, ſaid, I ſuppoſe Lord Blandford had quite forgot you; 
0 {jt is ſo long ſince you left Eton, (near ſeven years.) Mr. Berkeley replied, 
Indeed, my dear Sir, you are miſtaken ; being engaged to dine one day at 
ec the noblemen's table at Chriſt Church, and ſeeing Lord Blandford come into 
the hall, I determined to wait, thinking he might really might have forgotten 
© me; but the inſtant his eye caught me, he ſprang forward, and took me by 
de the hand, ſaying, * My dear Berkeley, how do you do Jam happy to ſee 
<« you.” This young nobleman has, as Mr. Berkeley always ſaid he had, a 
very amiable heart. Every one at the time, near thirty years ago, heard the 
rencontre of the then very ſenſible, polite, agreeable “ Maſter P s with Lord. 
B „after his return from his travels, and his congratulating his Lordthip- 
on being a man, as he was a boy, of ſenſe, at Eton, 


*. Maſter in Chancery. 
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„My dear Sir, I ſhould take it as a very great favour 
if you would have the goodneſs to invite Dr. King to 
« be your gueſt when he comes down hither to be in- 
« ſtalled; as I believe, although a moſt excellent ſcholar, 
« he is entirely ignorant of all matters of this kind, and 
<4 you are au fait in them. He was exceedingly kind and 

good to me when I was at Eton, and when we uſed to 
go over together to Lord Inchiquin's,” (that elegant no- 
bleman, one of the friends of Dr. Berkeloy's very early 
youth at Cloyne, moſt amiably kind to Mr. Berkeley when 
at Eton,) and to Sir Adam Gordon's,” (a very old friend 
equally kind,) * and it would delight me to have it in and 
„power to my gratitude to him.“ 


Dr. Berkeley deſired his Son to write immediately to 
Dr. King, and ſay, that, although he, Mr. Berkeley, 
< muſt probably be abſent, Dr. Berkeley requeſted the 
% favour of his company.” Accordingly, at the proper 
time, Dr. King arrived at Dr. Berkeley's houſe in the 
Oaks, accompanied by his ſenſible brother, John King “, 
Eſquire. Dr. King expreſſed his ſenſe of the little attentions 
it was in Mrs. Berkeley's power to ſhew him, more highly 
than they merited. She requeſted him, if it was in his power, 
to do her Son the honour to introduce him at Blenheim; 
Mrs. Berkeley, having ever, from a young woman, be- 


The preſent worthy high-bailiff of Weſtminſter. 
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fore the married, declared, if ever ſhe had a ſon, ſhe would 
try to introduce him to that noble family, in preference to 
any other in England. His Grace's father, the late Duke, 
was very uncommonly amiable, and had much worth. 


The Editor cannot avoid dropping a tear over the too early 
grave of a moſt amiable young gentleman, who accompa- 
nied Dr. King in his fecond viſit to Dr. Berkeley's, his bro- 
ther- in- law, Manby, Eſquire, ſecretary to the 
Duke of Leeds. Any attempt to do juſtice to the amiable, 
mild, gentle, elegant merits of this young gentleman, 
would require an inſpired pen, inſtead of one dulled, 
blunted, by age and affliction. Probably all who knew 
him would be ready, with the Editor, to take up the lan- 
guage of Shakſpeare, and ſay, 


I ne'er ſhall look upon his like again.” 


Good Dr. King, more learned than attentive, had brought 
Mr. Manby down with him to the Summer audit; and, 
knowing that Dr. Berkeley's houſe was not very large, had 
depoſited him at one of the wretched inns at Canterbury. 
After being at the Oaks two days, one morning: at break- 
faſt, the good little Doctor ſaid, «4 He muſt go before ho 
went into the audit room, and ſee after bis: young man. 
Mrs. Berkeley, knowing that the Doctor had no ſon, en- 
N « What young man ?” 


* 
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Dr. King.—* by, why, he is Mrs. King's brother; 1 
b "ORR him down to /ee Canterbury.” 


Mrs. Berkeley.— Where is he?“ 

Dr. K.—*+ Why, at one of your inns down in the city.” 
Mrs. B. — Who j is with him ?” 
Dr. K,—< Why nobody; that is the thing * 


Mrs. B.— “ How old is he? A man grown up, or a 
% youth ? Surely it is not * dear Dick, after whom I heard 
„my Son enquire of you ſo kindly, and charge you ſo 
« ſtrictly to give his affectionate regards?“ 
Dr. K.—*+ No, no; he is older than Dick; it is his eldeſt 
* brother.” 


Mrs. B.—“ Well, who ſhews him the ons of Canter- 
% bury ?” 
Dr. K.—** Why, poor fellow, nobody: bat is the thing.” 


Mrs. B.—* The THING indeed!” 


It will, by this time, be eafily perceived by thoſe who 
have the pleaſure of knowing intimately the learned Doctor, 


* At Eton at the ſame time with Mr, Monck Berkeley; now Deputy 
High Bailiff of Weſtminſter—a very polite young gentleman, as polite as an 
Iriſhman—for he is amiably attentive to aged matrons and dowagers, to prevent 


their breaking their bones, when in dangerous ſituations. 
Prob. The Editor ſome years ago at Dover. 
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that Mrs. Berkeley had taken upon herſelf the government 
of this /ittle great man; Mrs. Berkeley always aſſerting, 
that although we are forbidden by the Apoſtle to govern 
our own huſbands, that prohibition does not extend to our 
neighbour; and Mrs. Berkeley is, by her friends, eſteemed 
a pretty good hand in that, often very neceJary * buſineſs. 
But, to quit this fo/azerie, which the Editor brought into 
the world with her, and which, maugre all her afflictions, 
her preſent exceedingly indifferent health, ſeldom well a 
whole hour together in a week, ſhe ſeems to feel will 
never quit her, like the excellent Sir 'Thomas More's 
wit, and good old Lady Banifter's humour, who, dying 
at an hundred and nobody knows how many more 
years old, told all her great grand-children, * not” to 
« ſtand crying over her, for that they could not think 


that ſhe was dying an untimely death, in the prime of 
« life.” — 


The dear lively Biſhop of Norwich, one day, at dinner 
at Dr. Berkeley's, ſaid, My dear Madam, how came you 


*The Editor ſometimes reflects with pleaſure, that through her inſtrumen- 

tality more than one couple of her married friends have acknowledged, that, by 

her advice, always delivered in the humbleſt, the moſt ſecret manner, they 
live in good harmony, before unknown. When any of the Editor's friends 
marry, ſhe always writes them a letter of advice, mixed with congratulations ; 
if ſhe has leiſure, it is a full ſheet. A gentleman, ſome time ago, wrote her 
word, that he carefully preſerved her letter, and frequently redde it over, and 
meant to do ſo as long as he lived. He has been very happily married. 


oy 
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*to let my brother King go-to church this morning with- 


* out a band?” — Ohl my dear Mr. Dean, if you did 
but know the trouble it coſts me every day, to prevent 
his keeping your Eminences (a title beſtowed by Mrs. 
Berkeley many years before on the Dean and Prebenda- 
„ ries) waiting dinner for him, you would pity me; all 
„my eloquence cannot inſpire him with due veneration for 


the collected body—the Conclave.” 


Mrs. Berkeley, feeling the unpleaſantneſs of Mr. Manby's 
ſituation, beſought Dr. King to bring him to Dr. Berkeley's. 
Mrs. Berkeley, her Son being in London, ſent immediately 
to a very amiable worthy young man, who felt great grati- 
tude for ſome very e/entio! ſervices rendered him by Mrs. 
Berkeley, repaying his attentions, when a boy, to her little 


boys, much younger, at the King's School, the worthy 


Mr. William Jackſon, fon of the Collector of Excife, and 
afterwards an Alderman of Canterbury. This grateful, 
well-informed young man died, after a very few days illneſs, 
univerſally lamented, as he was univerſally beloved and re- 
ſpected. His wonderfully low-lived parents gave rings of 
his hair, ſet with diamonds, to many of the ladies of Can- 
terbury, who would not have known that he exiſted, as 
himſelf uſed to ſay, but for Mrs. Berkeley's gratitude ; which 
when he, at nineteen, quitted the King's School, led her 
to invite him to play at cards at the round table with the 
younger ladies and gentlemen at her routs. Mrs. Berkeley 
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introduced him to her learned friend the Reverend John 
Duncombe and his Lady, and requeſted them, when ſhe 
left Canterbury, in 1777, to take to him. His mind re- 
ceived much cultivation from that learned, worthy, well: in- 
formed pair. To Mrs. Berkeley the old woman ſent 
into Berkſhire, Mrs. Berkeley being there at the time of his 
death, a piece of catgut worked with her ſon's hair, ſaying, 
that Mrs. Berkeley did not want diamonds,” Poor 
young man, he often, when living, felt her low abſurdi- 
ties, when ſhe i»/572d on exhibiting to her ſon's company. 
He repeatedly ſaid to numbers of people, But for Mrs. 
*« Berkeley's goodneſs, and I had been in ſuch a ſet,” 
(naming ſeveral aldermen's ſons, &c.) ſome now . vio- 
lent Democrats, who were kept in their own line of 
company, whilſt Jackſon was in the firſt company in the 
church and county. His father, at his death, left legacies 
to all his ſon's friends, excepting to Mrs. Duncombe and 
to Mrs. Berkeley, to neither of whom an hundred guineas 
for a ring would have been unacceptable. But the new 
Legacy Bill will never affect Mrs. Berkeley; for, as Mrs. 
Frinſham ſays, when any of her rich relations die childleſs, 
„ Siſter, to be ſure they forget that you and I exiſt, or 
« that we know how to hend a little money, for none of 
them ever name us even for a ten guinea ring.” 


But, quitting this ſubject for a much pleaſanter, Jackſon 
immediately preſented himſelf in Mrs. Berkeley's dreſſing- 
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room, when ſhe introduced him to Mr. Manby, requeſting 
him to become his guide, to conduct him to every thing 
_ worthy notice in the church or city, to repair to the Oaks 
every morning at breakfaſt, and every day at three to take 
their dinner with Mrs, Berkeley, and ſpend the afternoon ; 
the Prebendaries dining together at each other's houſes, 
during the audit, the tables generally being full ; and taking 
their tea in the audit-room. 


On the day when they dined at Dr. Berkeley's, 
on Mrs. Berkeley's entering the eating-room, the dinner 
{erved, the Biſhop of Norwich, then Dean, going up to 
her, preſented her with a pamphlet, ſaying. Madam, 
« entirely in obedience to your commands, there is the 
« ſermon that I preached on Trinity Sunday. If it pro- 
«+ duces any good, it is entirely owing to you, for it has been 
often preached, and never was intended for the preſs. 
but you inſiſted upon its being publiſhed ; and I have 
* obeyed your orders.” Many of the Prebendaries ſaid, 
the public were very much indebted to Mrs. Berkeley. 
The Biſhop, when ſitting at dinner, ſaid, I muſt requeſt 
„you, my dear Madam, to give me a liſt of your friends 
+ whom you wiſh ſhould read it, that I may ſend it to my 
„ bookſeller.” Mrs. Berkeley felt, as it merited, this very 
polite attention from her moſt excellent old friend, and 
ſaid, She would requeſt a few to ſend to ſome of her 
« friends in Scotland ; that her Engliſh friends could pro- 
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„vide themſelves: then ſaid, 7 mu pull this incompara- 
* ble diſcourſe all to pieces; and get ſome of my pocket 
M. P.'s;“ (ſo Mrs. Berkeley always ſtyled two amiable 
Baronets, who uſed at all times to convey her ſimple chit- 
chat to her friends;) adding, I do wiſh to convey one en- 
tire to dear Lord Leven. What method can I take, my 
dear Mr. Dean? Can you adviſe me?“ Sweet Mr. Man- 
by, with pleaſure in his eyes, replied, My dear Madam, 
i can render you that little ſervice, and ſhall be moſt un- 
feignedly happy to do it. You know we can fend any 
thing from the Secretary of State's Office.” 


When the audit was ended, and the good little Doctor * 
and his brother going to quit Canterbury, this moſt amia- 
ble of young gentlemen thus addreſſed Mrs. Berkeley : 
My dear Madam, what can I do? what can I ſay to 
*« you, for your throughly polite attentions, for your won- 
_ * derful goodneſs to me? I am utterly unable to expreſs 


*The next time Mrs. Berkeley ſaw her Son, after his good friend, Dr. 
King's viſit at the Oaks, he enquired, ** how ſhe liked his old friend?” She 
replied, as all will reply who know him intimately, at the ſame time aſking. 
Mr. Monck Berkeley, What is Mrs. King like?“ —““ Like, my dear Madam, 
why, like a aukEN. Tov never ſaw ſuch a woman, I promiſe you, in your 
© whole life.” 'Thoſe who have ſeen Mrs. King will be apt to think that Mr. 
Berkeley had improved in his knowledge of beauty, fince his dear friend Miſs 
M uſed to ſtyle a very plain woman one of Berkeley's beauties. Mr. 
Berkeley was then only ſeventeen, and ever ſuch an admirer of a ſuperior un- 
derſtanding that, provided he heard wiſdom, he regarded not the mouth. 
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in any degree, the ſenſe I muſt ever retain of it. If at 
* any time, in any way, I can render you any ſervice, you 
« will delight my ſpirit by only pointing it out to me.” 
Mrs. Berkeley conjured him not to diſtreſs her, by faying 
a ſyllable more to her, for having oy done juſt what every 
other perſon, not a ſavage, had they known his ſituation, 
- would have done. 


The Editor cannot here forbear relating a little anecdote 
of her Son's lovely amiability, of which ſhe was only very 
lately informed, he never having mentioned it. A lady, 
who was a ſtranger, viſiting at Mrs. Berkeley's, happened 
to fit oppolite the fine portrait of Mr. Berkeley, painted 
by his amiable accompliſhed friend, Mr. Peters; ſhe, in a 
low voice, faid to the lady who ſat next to her, I never 
« ſaw ſo like a picture in my life.” Mrs. Berkeley, although 

ſhe cannot fee, yet hears remarkably quick, (thanks to 
God's bleſſing on the {kill of Mr. Maull in Piccadilly, ex- 
erted about twenty years ago,) ſaid, © I did not know, Ma- 
dam, that my Son had the honour to be known to you.” 
To which the good old lady very politely replied, © Ma- 
„dam, Thad the honour to be known to Mr. Berkeley. One 
« year returning from Margate, we wiſhed to ſee the cathe- 
« dral of Canterbury; we walked up, and could not ſee 
any one to tell us where to find the perſon who ſhowed it. 
We ſaw a great many gentlemen walking backwards and 
« forwards by the ſide of the church. After ſome time one 
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« of them, detaching himſelf from the reſt, came up to us, 
and, in the politeſt manner, ſaid, Ladies, are you in 
« any diſtreſs, in which I can aſſiſt you? The ladies told their 
+ with to ſee the cathedral, and their utter inability to find 
out how to do it. Mr. Berkeley ſaid, If you will have 
the goodneſs to wait two minutes, I will get the verger 
to attend you.” He ſtepped into a ſhop, ſent off a lad 
for the verger, and again joined the ladies. On the ar- 
« rival of the verger, Mr. Berkeley eſcorted them into the 
church, pointed out to them ſome particular beauties of 
that glorious temple of God, charged the verger not to 
* omit ſhewing them ſome things as he named; then; 
« ſaying he had an engagement, made an elegant bow, 
« wiſhed them a pleaſant journey, and took his leave.” 
The ladies enquired of the verger who that young gentleman 
was to whole politeneſs they were ſo much indebted. He 
replied, that it was Mr. Berkeley, ſon to one of the Pre- 
« bends.” The ladies expreſſing gratitude, the verger ſaid, 
« Yes, Madam, every body loves Mr. Berkeley exceedingly, 
« he-is ſo kind and condeſcending to every one.” 


Dr. and Mrs. Berkeley both had been for ſome time 
withing to obtain for their worthy old ſervant, Mr. Wright- 
ſon, when he ſhould marry and quit ſervice, the place of 
one of his Majeſty's meſſengers, he having repeatedly flown, 
with incredible velocity, over this kingdom, and to and 


from Ireland, on Dr. Berkeley's buſineſs; and probably,, 
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had it not pleaſed the arr-wiss Director of ALL things, 
ſmall as well as great, to remove to the ſociety he ſo ſtrongly 
reſembled on earth the angelic Mr. Manby, the poor of 
Canterbury had not been bleſſed with quite ſo excellent, 
fo judicious, and ſo kind a governor, as ſucoeſſor to their 
former very worthy maſter, Mr. Nott. It is ſurely a de- 
light to every feeling heart, to ſee the aged poor made 
happy, the young inſtructed and brought up — 
the way to be happy here and hereafter. 


The Editor is much addicted, wherever ſhe reſides or 
ſtays, any little time at a place, to viſit the work-bou/es, 
feeling tender pity for thoſe who have not a penny to buy 
tobacco, ſnuff, or a little zwo ſhilling tea, and fweetened 
ſand, called fagar, to ſeaſon it. Her feelings ſuffered much 
whilſt at Oxford; as ſhe really conceives, from what ſhe 

herſelf ſaw. The relation of two of her old ſervants, whom 
| ſhe frequently ſent thither, that moſt well-regulated Bride- 
wells are Paradiſes compared to the Oxford Work-houſe ; 
in ſhort, nothing out of the infernal regions can be worſe, 
or worſe conducted. Mrs. Berkeley's maid, ſent thither 
one day to ſee after a poor fick woman, was obliged to 
take ſhelter in a room ſome poor creature opened to her ; 
an audacious harlot flying through the houſe with a great 
knife to murder the then poor, ſtupid, ignorant miſtreſs. 
They have no poundage from earnings: once in the year, 
at the Races, they have, ſome two-pence, ſome 1ix-pence, 
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given them, as one of the guardians told Mrs. 
figure away with on the Courſe. 


Mrs. Berkeley, one day, on going out, gave a poor 
woman, who had called the miſtreſs to her, and ſhewn her 
the uncultivated wretched garden, a ſhilling. The poor wo- 
man's gratitude and extacies were ſorely diſtreſſing, adding, 
I have not ſeen a ſhilling before for two years.” This 
poor creature had lived comfortably in London, her huſ- 
band a maſon, killed by the breaking of a ſcaffold, when 
alas | ſhe was wretched enough to belong to ſome pariſh in 
Oxford. Mrs. Berkeley enquired whom among the guar- 
dians were tenderly diſpoſed towards the poor, and' was 
told, Mr. Slatter the baker, and Mr. Ayton the grocer. 
Mr. Slatter ſerving Dr. Berkeley's family with bread, ſhe 
inſtantly ſet off to call on him, and never recollects to have 
ſeen a more ſenſible, well-behaved, humane perſon in 
humble ſtation; he would make a better figure in an higher, 
than many who have ſcrambled up to it. He aſſured her, 
that, unable to combat with the majority of the guardians: 
in defence of the poor, he had in deſpair relinquiſhed it 


entirely. 


She then went to Mr. Ayton, and received a ſimilar an- 
ſwer. She exhorted both, but, ſhe fears, in vain. How- 
ever unpleaſant it might be to continue to fight the battles, 
of the poor, ſhe aſſured them there would come a time 

1 
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when they would rejoice that they had done it. Their an- 
ſwer was, that the loweſt and moſt mercenary of the tradeſ- 
men were appointed guardians, and there was no oppoſing 
them. How different from Canterbury | two moft re- 
ſpectable tradeſmen out of each of the fixteen pariſhes 
are annually choſen ; ſometimes, ſhe conceives, rechoſen; 
as, when ſhe withed to get a poor creature going in com- 
fortably depoſited, ſhe conſtantly went to Dr. Berkeley's 
baker, the very worthy, ſenſible well-bred Mr. Johnſon, 
Educated at the univerſity of Cambridge. On the death of 
his father he moſt dutifully and affectionately went home, 
to aſſiſt his worthy mother in carrying on her buſineſs. 
Mr. Johnſon, if not in office himſelf, conſtantly took care 
to apply to ſome worthy man who was. The Editor is no 
Democrat ; feels horrors at the vile idea of Equality—but 
ſuch direful inequality as a rich han- iw¾ant Oxford tradeſman 
—and the poor, almoſt poiſoned poor creatures in that vile 
workhouſe, muſt hurt every heart who has ever redde in 
the Bible, Who maketh thee to differ from an- 
* other?” &c. 


The Editor, after delivering her ſentiments very freely 
on one claſs of people in Oxford, cannot quit the place 
without taking notice of a very different claſs, whom ſhe 
once had it in contemplation to addreſs in the Oxford 
Mercury, as ſhe did not feel happy to quit Oxford without 
offering her very grateful acknowledgements to them—the 
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young gentlemen of the Univerſity. It is a general, an al- 
moſt univerſal complaint amongſt the Fair Sex. The Edi- 
tor begs pardon for a miſnomer ; ſhe ought to have written 
the Rx D Sex; for almoſt all now reſemble Ru,. Dragon 
in Heraldry ; to be fure, the preſent dreſs makes them re- 
ſembles Heraldic animals, and Swift's yahoos. The Edi- 
tor, famous amongſt her friends for never wearing any cap 
or hat that did not become her ſort of face, nor any colour 
that did not become her complexion, and was perpetually 
conſulted on that ſubject by her friends, cannot help think- 
ing, that the Father of Miſchief has been the inventor of 
the preſent mode of dreſſing, particularly the vile, ſcooped 
out hats, or rather ſtraw caps; ſhe therefore ſtyles them 
Diabolu. It is no wonder that huſbands go aſtray from 
wives ſo odiouſly disfigured. 


That all polite attentions from gentlemen to ladies is at 
an end, is a charge perhaps too well founded. An excel- 
lent exaltedly pious friend of the Editor's, but lately gone 
to glory, the lady of the late very worthy amiable Thomas 
Baber, Eſquire, of Sunninghill Park, and who had the hap- 
pineſs to be the mother of Edward Baber, Eſquire, well 
known to all in the Eaſt for his 71fexible honeſty. He had 
the happineſs of throughly pious, as well as accompliſhed 
parents. This lady, once a moſt celebrated beauty, uſed 
to ſay, The young men of this day are quite Hottentots ; 
all I expect of them is, that, if I happen to fall down, 
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«they will be ſo good as to kick me aſide, and not walk 
over me.” The Editor fears the charge may be too true ; 
but ſhe feels it a duty incumbent on her to ſay, that if 
« politeneſs to females is baniſhed from every other place, 
« it has taken up its reſidence amongſt the young gentle- 
e men of the univerſity of Oxford rue rn. extending 
« ever to aged females.” 


The Editor, as has been mentioned before, has at ſixty 
every accompliſhment that ſome are without at eighty ; 
frequently, if walking alone, ſtepping into a grey puddle, 
miſtaking it for a nice clean broad ſtone. The polite at- 
tentions from young gentlemen in aſſiſting her to croſs 
the ſtreet, ſometimes accompanyin N baalf a ſtreet's 
length to direct her to a ſhop, opening HE door for her, 
always giving her the wall, not driving her off the pave- 
ment, as two officers did a few years ago at Newcaſtte, 
ſhe leaning on her huſband's arm—he being dreſſed in a 
ſhort caſſock, they ſuppoſed him a biſhop, as they ſaid en 
paſſunt, and knew (worthy wights I) he could not challenge 
them, but he ſeverely reproved their bruza/ity. The Editor 
happened to hear that the wife of one of them amply re- 
venged her quarrel. He almoſt deſerved it. 


The Editor certainly owes her life to the polite humanity 
of one gentleman, whoſe name, although ſhe took much 
pains to learn it, ſhe neyer could find out, until the even- 
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ing before ſhe quitted Magdalene Lodge, at the cloſe of 
November 1795, or every grateful, reſpectful attention 
would have been rendered to the Reverend Mr. Williams, 
Sub-warden of Wadham College. 


A Lady of faſhion, well known in the polite circles, now 
of an age, as well as the Editor, to dreſs for comfort, not 
for ſhew, having an houſe in the neigbourhood of Oxford, 
often walking in the ftreet with the Editor, ſaid, Your 
« remark is very juſt, that the young men here are certainly 
« very well-bred ; if they were not, they would laugh at us 
« —for, to be ſure, you with your black beaver gypſey hat, 
« tied down and hiding half your little (politeneſs prevented 
« her adding, withered) face, and your ruſty black cloak; 
and 7 in my od hat and old great coat, are two curious 
enough figures.” The Editor's excellent relation and 
herſelf are both old-faſhioned, in making it a point to pay 
their butcher and baker every Monday morning. And the 
Editor uſed always to tell Dr. Berkeley, and her Son, when 
ſhe got a lecture for walking out in a morning without a 
fervant, that ſhe did not like a footman attending her, 
when ſhe did not appear as if the could pay him his 


wages. 


The Editor never met with any impertinence, but twice, 
during her /c/our in Oxford. — One day walking by Baliol 
College, a poor creature in („he /uppo/es) a ſervitor's gown, 
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_ exprefling his diſlike of her hat, and after ſhe was paſſed, 
ſaid, he would give a crown to know: who fhe was,” the 
Editor languiſhed to have turned on her heel, and have 
ſaid, © Young man, fave your crown to buy Truſler's 
« edition of Lord Cheſterfield's Advice to the amiable 
« Phil.:Stanhope.'—I will tell you, without reward, that 
Jam the wife of Dr. Berkeley, Prebendary of Canterbury; 
but, having with her a lady who always returns pertneſs 
by ent diſdain (which affects not fools, it may wiſe perſons) 
the Editor's genero/ity in gratifying the poor low-lived crea- 
tures curiofity gratis would have hurt her dignity. The 
other was, one very hot evening, the Editor had taken in 
her hand a para-/o/; a ſhower coming on, ſhe held it over 
her head, to protect a very good hat. Not far from Chriſt- 
church ſhe met a number of gentlemen, puſhing home from 
the ſhower, who all paſſed her with their uſual politeneſs, 
ſtepping off the very narrow pavement, to avoid incom- 
moding her; the rear was brought up by a 4i7z/e inſignificant 
looking animal in a gown, who in a voice, reſembling 
any thing but that of a young man, ſqueaked out, 
„ Look, look, here is a lady holding a para-/o/ over her 
in this violent ſhower—what a fool ſhe muſt be!!!” 

The Editor heard two or three of the gentlemen ſay, 

„Not at all—it did not rain (ſhe ſuppoſes they added) 
„ when ſhe ſet out.” The name of this wile itil miſs, 
in a black gown, is concealed in pity to his poor parents 
—it is enough to be 4uribened with ſuch a poor little 
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creature, without feeing him held up to public con- 


A very worthy friend of the Editor's, whom ſhe has not 
had the deligbt of ſeeing for many years, Mrs. M. Jeffries, 
of Richmond, uſed formerly to ſay, + One has 10 pleaſure 
„in hearing ſcandal from Mrs. George Berkeley, for the 
„little d—1 will never tell one the name, until all the 
„town rings with it.” The exquiſitely kind attentions of 
this wonderfully agreeable, worthy lady, to the Editor's 
angelic friend, the late Mrs. Catharine Talbot (when her 
excellent friend, the Marchioneſs de Grey, lent her houſe 
at Richmond to Mrs. Talbot), during her lingering illneſs, 
muſt ever endear her to the Editor, although it is little 
likely ſhe ſhould every ſee her again, until they meet in 


the region of ſpirits, as both are much attached to their 
own abode. 


Quiting theſe two curious beings, the Servitor and 
fqueaking Miſs, to thank themſelves for theſe animadver- 
ſions, the Editor returns her beſt thanks to all, and every 
- ſenſible polite young gentleman of the Univerſity. They 
reſemble, in ſome reſpects, holy Job, who ſays, Eyes 
*« was I to the blind, feet was I to the lame, &c. The 
Editor fincerely hopes, that they may never be afflicted 
as he was; and that thoſe of her polite aſſiſters, who chooſe 
to marry, may meet with wiſer and more pious waves than 
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at firſt fell to the lot of, certainly a favourite of the 
ALMIGHTY's; HE naming him one of the three with 
Noah and Daniel, who ſhould deliver their own ſouls. 
This is mentioned to ſhew; to thoſe who believe the in- 
ſpiration of Scripture, the folly of ſuppoſing the hiſtory of 
Job a pious fable, and that holy man an idea! perſon: See 
poor Dr. Durell's ſimple book; and, in all other reſpects, 
the accompliſhed Mrs. Chapone's wiſe one, on this ſubject. 


Since writing the above, the Editor has had the diſtreſs to 
hear of the almoſt ſudden death of a throughly amiable man, 
who accidentally meeting her at tea at a neighbouring gen- 
tleman's houſe, and learning, not from the Editor, who is 
not addicted to entertain her friends or viſitors with lamen- 
tations, that ſhe had much intricate *, unpleaſant buſineſs to 
ſtruggle through ; viſited her the next day, faying, © be 


* It is impoſſible for her to omit offering her public acknowledgements to 
Mr. Wilberforce. The Mr. Wilberforce, the friend of all the diſtreſſed, whe- 
ther their complexions are black or white, perhaps in this inſtance, might, 
with more propriety, be ſaid brown. Having found it is impracticable to aſſiſt 
her in getting the Lords of the Treaſury to remit the very heavy duty on the 
foreign books of Biſhop Berkeley's library, removed from Ireland for ſale in 
England, moſt generouſly wrote her a very polite letter, offering to lend her 
the money. He had never ſeen, or perhaps heard of her, until applied to, to 
uſe his intereſt with Mr. Pitt. It was moſt gratefully accepted, and will be 
moſt thankfully repaid. The Editor wiſhes ſhe could get her income from TIre- 
land, as eafily as her Books (which, alas! have been ſo ill kept, that they 
have not defrayed the expence of carriage and duty. But, that many of them 
being wanted to complete ſets in England, it had been wiſer to have permitted 
the Iriſh worms to have finiſhed them in their native country); the Cuſtoms houſe 
Officers would not ſeize that. A widow in one kingdom, and her jointure in 
another, is rather unpleaſant, is, ſometimes, ſorely diſtreſſing, 
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„was going to town in a few days. and if it was poſſible 
« for him to render her any ſervice, in any way, he 
% ſhould eſteem himſelf very happy if ſhe would, as he po- 
* litely ſaid, honour him with her commands.” The Edi- 
tor accepted moſt gratefully his kind offer, and took leave 
to employ him in a very fatiguing matter, in which his 
amiability led him to be indefatigable. That it is not yet 
accomplithed, nor probably ever will, was not to be attri- 
buted to want of every exertion of the amiable Dr. Ser- 
grove, maſter of Pembroke College. This produced a de- 
gree of intimacy. Mrs. Berkeley, ever wiſhing, with little 
ability, to benefit all her friends children, took the liberty 
to recommend to his attention and protection, a very ſen- 
ſible, fine youth of his College, a fon of the very worthy 
Mr. Andrews, ſurgeon at Stanmore in Middleſex, one of 
fourteen olive-branches to whom this throughly amia- 
ble hearted, benevolent man was exceedingly attentive and 
kind, and told the Editor, that it had pleaſed him, and 
he dareg] ſay would pleaſe her, that young Andrews had, 
+ on Dr. Johnſon's rooms becoming vacant, earneſtly ſo- 
« licited to have them aſſigned to him.” Young' Andrews 
and his whole family, have as ſtrong underſtandings as 
Dr. Johnſon. They are famed for it. May he make as 
good uſe of it as did his predeceſſor in the rooms! This 
agreable friend viſited at Magdalene Lodge three days be- 
fore he went to town—to return, alas! no more—requelſt- 
ing Mrs, Berkeley and Mrs. Frinſham earneſtly to honour 
„ 


| Bards the cenſures of any Prelates or Potentates on earth. 
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him, as he'politely termed it, by drinking tea, and ſpend- 
ing the evening at the Maſter's lodgings, faying, he would 


invite ſome ladies, whom he named, the rector of Lincoln, 


and ſome other ſenſible, agreable friends to meet them. 
The very tender ſtate of Mrs. Berkeley's health forced her 
to decline it, which ſhe now regrets. He promiſed to viſit 
Datchet; alas | may his obliged friend meet him in a fill 


pleaſanter place. 


Mrs. Berkeley, on her reviſiting Oxford for a few days, 
offered for the Reverend Mr. Williams's acceptance, and 
which ſhe hopes he received, one of the copies on royal 
paper, gilt, &c. (ſo decorated for ſome Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal,) of Dr. Berkeley's famous long ſmothered ſermon, 
preached at Lambeth Palace Chapel, at the conſecration of 
his beloved old friend Biſhop Horne, which ſhe ſolemnly 
promited Dr. Berkeley on his death bed, at his earnef in- 
2 ſhould be — 


The Editor, as perhaps ſhe may have before mentioned, 


never bad any very great dread of the diſapprobation of ſin- 


ful mortals like herſelf ; and, as ſhe one day ſaid to her 
beloved partner, © the removal of her dean Son had anni- 
hilated that little fear.“ If the can approve her conduct 
to what Dr. Young, with his wonted energy, terms © the 
God within us, and to God in heaven ;” ſhe little re- 
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This non cbalance of the opinion of, what is called, the 
WORLD, ſhe by no means recommends to young perſons 
of either ſex, or to mothers who have daughters: that they 
with to marry off; out au contraire, ſhe dehorts them from 
it. A proper reſpect for the h worLD, ſhe is perſuaded, 
did, in the laſt century, prevent ſome of our great-grand- 
mothers being exhibited at Doctors Commons, and before 
the Houſe of Peers. To be ſure, hey had alſo a little fear 
of a great PERSONAGE, that our modern belles and beaux, 
many of them, never even heard of from their wife, pru- 
dent parents. | 


The late excellent Lady once ſaid to the Editor, 
„My father and mother were what the world called mighty 
* ga0d ſort: of people; and yet I do declare, neither of 
them ever mentioned any thing of religion to me, nor 
ever even told me that I had a ſoul to be ſaved.” Upon 
the Editor's ſaying; * they muſt have done it, but you have 
forgotten it; ſhe-reddened with anger, and anſwered, ; 
„No, no; yor are the only human being that ever talked 
to me on the ſubject of religion.” Her father lived till 
ſhe was twenty-three, her mother until ſhe had a grand- 
child of this daughter marriageable. The miniſter of her 
father's pariſh was what the world termed a very good cler- 
gyman ; probably he had not /udied, he muſt have reade, 
as it is a Sunday leſſon, the thirty-third chapter of the pro- 
phet Ezekiel. 22 
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The once gay (as vicious is too frequently termed) Lord 
Holland, in his account of himſelf, written a little before his 
execution, praiſes the wonderful mercy of God in the following 
words: Oh | the aſtoniſhingly gracious mercy of God, that 
I ſhould owe my ſalvation to a child * of my own—1 who 
have ſo ſadly neglected the inſtruction of my children and 
« ſervants/in piety and the knowledge of God. I always did 
take care to have a good chaplain in the houſe to read 
« prayers daily, and inſtruct my children and my ſervants in 
religion; BuT I our alſo to have done it myſelf, as 
«+ ehildren attend much more to what comes from a parent, 
than from others not ſo intereſted for them,” &c. &c. 


The Editor, ſome years ago, returning from Scotland to 
Canterbury, amuſed herſelf with vifiting every nobleman's 
houſe: in her road, or that did not take her 00 far out of 
her road, to view the fine pictures, &c. She ſaw a chapel 
at every one, and conſtaritly faid to the attending ſervant, 
I fuppoſe that you have prayers here every day.” —** No, 
Madam, never.” Here muſt be excepted the chapel at 


*The incomparable angelically pious lovely Counteſs of Suffolk. This 
heavenly creature. was, in mercy to her. wretched Father's ſoul, ſnatched from 
the brink of the grave, juſt before his afflictions commenced. She attended 
him in priſon every day; and, the night preceding his execution, fat up in an 
outer room, and entered with his.gentleman in the morning. She was certainly 
ſpared from death temporal on purpoſe to reſcue her father from death eternal. 


She went a very few. months after to join her penitent parent in the realms 
of bliſs. | 
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Alnwick Caſtle. The queſtion aſked, was anſwered by 
the ſenſible obliging Mrs. Carr, the houſekeeper: O yes, 
Madam, every day, excepting Sundays, when his Grace 
+ (the late Duke of Northumberland) always goes, attended 
„by all the family, to the pariſh church.” His Grace's 
children and ſervants will not riſe in judgement againſt him 
at the La8T GREAT DAY, when every PEER, as well as 
every PEDLAR, muſt meet every Servant they have ever 
had under their roof. May they do it with joy, and not 
with grief ! | N 


The reaſon aſſigned by God for his regard of an holy 
Patriarch was, For I know Abraham, that he will com- 
mand (not civilly defire) his children, and his houſehold. 
after him, and they ſhall keep the way of the Lorp;” &c. 
The Lord printed in capitals always implies mm — It is 
great pity, as ſweet Dr. Watts obſerves, that our tranſla- 
tors have not a/ways tranſlated it, as in ſome few places, 
„ Jehovah.” It would have prevented the writing of many 
volumes and much cavilling. Let them divert themſelves. 
with cavilling as long as they can there are no Socinians 
or Arians in HELL. Let the honeſt ones among them read 
Mr. Hawtry, and the aſtoniſhingly curious treatiſe of the 
late very learned Reverend Meredith Jones, chaplain to tlie 
preſent father of the Bench, the Reverend Sir William 
Aſhburnham, Lord Biſhop of Chicheſter, whoſe exquiſitely 
polite, amiable attentions to the late Dr. Berkeley were 
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were ever ſo gratefully felt by him, that he conſtantly 
brought his Lordſhip's letters to the Editor to preſerve 
. 


Aſter an abſerice of ſome months from Melons, on his 
return, Mrs. Berkeley ſaid to her Son, Oh! my dear 
Berkeley, I can introduce you to the moſt delightful of 


„women.“ 


Mr. B.—“ Pray, my dear Madam, do it then; for you 
„ know how much I admire a woman of ſuperior under- 
«+ ſtanding; and I am ſure, if ſhe was not ſuch, although 


« you never deſpiſe thoſe who have 1 not, you would not ſtyle 
her delightful.” 


Mrs. B.—* She has indeed; and it is /o cultivated, and 
< fo wonderfully well informed, by much travelling; ſo Big 
** poliſhed, and withal bears ber faculties fo meekly, as 


«: your idol Shakſpeare ſpeaks, that you will be in raptures 
= with her.” 


Mr. B.— „Well, my dear * who is ſhe?“ 


Dr. "WE „Why ſhe is a Zezwe/s. You know I often tell 
« your Mother, that he has friends amongſt * Yews, Turks, 
4+ Infidels, and Heretics.” (See one of the Good Friday Col- 
lets—alluding to Mrs. Berkeley's having one beloved 
friend, alas | who believes not in God, ſome Roman Ca- 
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tholic, and ſome Preſbyterian friends.) « She has really 
now a Jew Go and a moſt pleaſing woman ſhe is.” 


Mr. Pat Well, but her name, my dear Sir. Who 
* knows but 1 may make up to her, convert her to Chriſti- 
« anity, and marry her; for, to be ſure, ſhe is rich, being a 
„% Feweſs.” 


Mrs. B.— Marry her; why, although the Levitical 

Law allows of polygamy, much as you and I have both: 
« ſtudied it, I do not find that it allows the ladies to have 
« a plurality of huſbands. That is only allowed to one- 
e caſt in the Eaſt Indies, where the woman is allowed four, 
« who all, like 28% men, vie with each other, who ſhall 
« be moſt aſſicluous, moſt agreeable, preſent her the beſt 
gifts; whilſt we European women, that is, ſome few old 
« faſhioned creatures, are ſtudying perpetually how to pleaſe 
our huſbands, as that horrid old faſhioned writer, St. Paul, 
« directs, * The woman that is married careth for the things 
„of the world, how ſhe may pleaſe her huſband.” | 


The wonderfully witty ſiſter of the Editor often ſays, 
« Aye, aye, it might be fo in St. Paul's time; but their care 
not, ſeems to be to pleaſe every man bu# their huſband ;: 
« and he, poor ſoul, is left to pleaſe himſelf as well as he: 
« can. Well, well; there ua be a reckoning for. it /ome: 
#- tizze hence, poor filly creatures!” 
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Mrs. Berkeley told her Son, that if he was ambitious of 
uniting himſelf with a deſcendant of the Father of the 
Faithful, the FarexD or Gop,—delightful title which all 
ſhould ſtrive to merit—all who do ſtrive in earneſt may at- 
tain—he muſt look out for himſelf; for that her lovely 
friend had been many years the happy wife of the ſenſible, 
learned, highly accompliſhed, throughly polite Raphael 
Brandon, Eſquire. 


Mr. Brandon writes Engliſh as correctly, and very much 
more elegantly, than many eminent Engliſh ſcholars. The 
Editor has letters of this gentleman's carefully preſerved, 
that prove the truth of this aſſertion ; ſhe expreſſing ſome 
ſurprize at it, was told by Mr. Brandon, that on his 
coming from Portugal to England, at about ſeventeen, the 
maſter appointed to teach himſelf and brother Engliſh, re- 
commended it to them to ſtudy diligently Biſhop Lowth's 
Engliſh Grammar, which he has done to excellent effect. 
The Editor adviſes all youths, ſons of her friends, who are 
going into navy, army, or the Eaſt, unable to enjoy that 
great, ſolid bleſſing of an Eugliſb univerſity education, to 
purchaſe, and ſtudy it. Many have followed the advice, 
and bleſſed her for it. It diſtreſſes one to hear a brave 
Admiral, or valiant General, ſpeaking as incorrectly as an 
Abigail. 
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The writing the word Jew, brings to the Editor's recol- 
lection, and ſhe cannot: deny herſelf the pleaſure of writing, 
and, ſhe hopes, ſome few feeling hearts the pleaſure of 
reading, a little anecdote of Mr. Monck Berkeley, and ſome 
Canterbury Jews. About the year 1785, the ſhop of a very 
reſpectable woollen-draper and maſter-tailor was broke 
open, and robbed of goods and money to a large amount. 
Every one was at a loſs to gueſs who had done the deed, 
excepting the worthy ſufferer. A gentleman of large for- 
tune, of ſtrict integrity, on whom the Editor beſtowed the 
title of RADAMANTHus, as apt to ſay unpleaſant things, 
as his ſweetly amiable ſon is to utter pleaſing ones, thought 
proper to ſay, © Mr. — (the name not recollected by 
the Editor) had robbed himſelf.” This naturally rouzed 
the honeſt man, who ſaid, he mu now find out the burg- 
„ larian at any rate.” He immediately procured a war- 
rant to apprehend his journeyman, who had ſerved a ſeven 
years apprenticeſhip to him, and behaved himſelf in the 
moſt exemplary manner. He immediately accuſed his 
accomplice, a journeyman hair-drefler. They were both 
examined by the Mayor, and committed to priſon. Mr. 
Berkeley coming home, the Editor at dinner aſked him 
„if he knew this young Jew who had committed the 
„ robbery ;” to which he replied, * Poor creature, he had 
never committed this, nor probably any other robbery, 
„if he had not been drawn in by a vile raſcal of a Chriſ- 
« tian, as he is by courteſy ſtyled, a villain. It was 

uu 
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„moving to hear how excellent a character his worthy 
+ maſter gave of him, until, he faid, within thefe laſt few 
months, that he became acquainted with this Chriftian 
% raſcal, when he became idle, and, of courſe, vicious.” 
No human being, ſurely, ever had a greater dread of idle- 
neſs than Mr. Monck Berkeley ; and often, during the lat- 
ter part of his illneſs, uſed to exclaim, What an idle life 
lead! Surely God will, I fear, call me into judgement 
for it. I do nothing; I write nothing.” 


Mr. Berkeley lamented, that, through the ſtupidity of the 
then town clerk, the poor creature had not been admitted 
to bail. After dinner he retired to his own apartment, 
and conſulted his law books. He'was to leave Canterbury 
very early the next morning, in company with his very 
amiable neighbour, William Deedes, Junior, Eſquire, of 
St. Stephen's, Canterbury, both being obliged to keep 
term that day at the Temple Mr. Deedes, that he might 
not idle away a large eſtate, which he now poſſeſſes and 
ſpends moſt worthilyy Mr. Berkeley, that he might get 
one, as he probably would have done, had it pleaſed God 
to have bleſſed him with health. 


About eleven o'clock at night Mr. Berkeley came home, 
and thus accoſted his Mother: + My dear Madam, you 
*+* muſt be pleaſed to promiſe me, that you will go to- mor- 
„row morning, the minute you have breakfaſted, before 
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* yo g to church, to this poor creature's parents, and tell 
them, that if they do not retain Garrow to plead for their 
« ſon, he will certainly be ſentenced to death—that Gar- 
« row can and will get him off. I know he has a cauſe 
« this afſize at Maidſtone, and if they will give him ſixty 
„ guineas he will come on to Canterbury. Don't let them 
* hace with him; for he will not come for a leſs fee, and 
I know he will come for that; and 7 repeat it, and I de- 
« fire you to ſay, that nothing elſe can fave their ſon - poor 
« fellow !” 


Mrs. B.—< I know not even where they live.” 
Mr. B.—** Oh! John will find that out for you.” 
Mrs. B.—-* I do not know them; and "ny would think 


it very odd 1 in me, an ignorant woman” 


Mr. B. Odd or even, beſt of Mothers, if you don't 
% this minute promiſe me ſolemnly that you will go, and 
« ſay what I have deſired you, I will take my hat, and 
« knock them up, and tell it them myſelf.” 


To prevent her Son's going, Mrs. Berkeley, though with 
but an indifferent grace, made the promiſe, and after 
prayers the family retired. In the morning, a little before 
five, the hour the chaiſe was ordered, Mr. Berkeley crept 
into the chamber like a zephyr, that he might not diſturb his 
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Father, a very bad ſleeper, and repeated in his Mother's 
ear all the was to ſay. The promiſe once obtained, he had 
no uneaſineſs on that ſcore. The Editor, after breakfaſt, 
ſet off for Beſt's Lane, where ſhe witneſſed ſucb a ſcene, as 
(her dear compaſſionate Son being removed) ſhe truſts, and 
thinks, no one can ever again compel her to witneſs. 


On entering the houſe, ſhe ſaw affliction perſonified in 
the figure of a decent middle-aged woman. Mrs. Berke- 
ley, conceiving her the mother of the unfortunate young 
man, began condoling with her. Soon coming to the 
point, telling her who ſhe was, and delivering her Son's 
meſſage, the poor woman exclaimed, © My God, what 
% goodneſs! that /uch a gentleman ſhould condeſcend to 
« think about ſuch a poor reich as I am. Oh! may God 
„reward him !!! Well! to be ſure, ſomebody did tell me 
that a fine young gentleman, one of the Prebendary's 
„ Sons, did ſay, walking on the Parade with other gentle- 
* men, that my poor boy need not have been committed to 
« oaol.” She inſtantly roſe, and called her huſband. On 
his entering the room, ſhe repeated Mr. Berkeley's meſſage 
with delight—when, horrid to relate, —what can one call 
him ? not a deſcendant of Abraham by Sarah, not a Sara- 
cen, as the deſcendants of Eſau ſtyle themſelves, that they 
be not miſtaken for the deſcendants of Abraham by Hagar. 
he muſt have been an 1>maelite, worſe than an Iſhmaelite ; 
for not only his hand, but his norriD tongue, was againſt 
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his own child; for, in an hoarſe ſurly voice, he ſaid, No, 
* 0; I ſhall do no ſuch thing ; let bim take bis chance; if be 
* can't get off, he muſt be hanged.” Mrs. Berkeley, on ſeeing 
the agonies of the poor diſtracted mother, longed to have 
ſaid to him, You will be damned.” She did, however, re- 
ſtrain her indignation a little, and joined the ſupplications 
of the wretched Mother, elevated with Mr. Berkeley's 
meſſage into confidence of her poor ſon's life, now thrown 
into the deepeſt deſpair. Never did the Editor ſo much 
with for a large fortune as at that moment, to have given 
the mother the fee for the counſel that Mr. Monck Berkeley 
ſo earneſtly recommended. After finding all ſoothing utterly 
in vain, ſhe gave a looſe to her indignation, ſaying every thing 
that it ſuggeſted to her. At length, bidding farewel to this 
wretched. mourning mother, the returned home, without 
deigning to look at the old father. Much it may be ſup- 
poſed be felt this. Not ſo his kind adviſer, Mr. Monck 
Berkeley. One of the Editor's uinor puniſhments for her 
children, when young, until ten or twelve years old, was, 
+ You have not behaved well, in ſo, or ſo; I will not look 
« at you until to-morrow dinner time.” This was fo keenly 
felt by her eldeſt Son, Mr. Monck Berkeley, that he would 
often, in the {weeteſt voice, ſupplicate, Now do forget 
it, and look at me a little.” A proof this, of what the 
Editor frequently aſſerts, That a little common ſenſe, 


and great {tcadinels, may reſcue children from cb cor-- 
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_ ** poral puniſhment, and make a more laſting impreſſion on 
their minds.” 


Compaſſion carried her, ſometimes, when taking her 
morning walk, to viſit this Houſe of moarning.” This 
melancholy affair happened ſeveral weeks before the aflizes. 
The wretch remained mflexible, and the poor mother in 
ſuch a ſtate of defpair, as never to waſh her hands or face, 
put on or take off her cloaths, fitting the whole day without 
uttering a word. At length, juſt before the trial was to 
come on, ſome more powerful orator than Mrs. Berkeley ; 
probably ſome modern TERTULILus, prevailed on the old 
wretch to ſend and retain Mr. Garrow, who came on from 
Maidſtone to Canterbury ; and, as Mr. Berkeley had fore- 
told, got the poor young Jew off for tranſportation for life. 
Some kind Chriſtian neighbour (for ſhe and her children 
were eſteemed by all, as the poor ſoul juſtly ſaid, for more 
than twenty years paſt) flew out of the Guildhall, and told 
her the © joyful tidings.” She ſtarted up, fell on her knees, 
thanked God, went up ſtairs, drefled herſelf neatly as 
formerly, went out to the fiſh-market, and ordered home 
her matters for her family as uſual. 


Dr. Berkeley, on hearing it, as all the city was talking of 
it, expreſſed his aſtoniſhment, that the mind could ſo ſoon, 
after ſuch length of time, recover its wanted energy. The 


Editor, it may be ſuppoſed, did not fail to call in Beſts 
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Lane, and obey the delightfully pleaſing injunction of the 
Apoſtle “ Rejoice with them that do rejoice.” The 
worthy woman's gratitude, aſcribing the temporal ſalvation 
of her ſon to Mr. Monck Berkeley's judicious, amiably 
kind advice, in which all agreed, was very delightful to the 
fond heart of his happy mother. 


It is impoſſible to omit mentioning here, that, in the 
year 1793, Dr. Berkeley had with him, at Canterbury, 
Mr. Patrick Satterley, eldeſt ſon of the ſkilful, ſucceſsful, 
humane Mr. Satterley, ſurgeon and apothecary, of Haſtings, 
for whom Dr. Berkeley had taken a lodging, accidentally, at 
a filverſmith's in Palace Street, whoſe worthy wife was 
ſiſter to the young man reſcued from the gallows by Mr. 
Berkeley. Mr. Satterley getting a violent fever, and Dr. 
Berkeley going to him, they diſcovered that he was the 
father of their brother's benefactor, and immediately declared 
that no nurſe was neceſſary, for that they eſteemed it their 
duty to render every poſſibly attention to any friend of that 
dear good Mr. Berkeley, who had been the means of 


reſcuing their poor brother from an ignominious death. 


Mr. Berkeley, on going to Haſtings, was told by his 
ſurgeon in town, Mr. Blicke, that he would find a moſt 
{kilful, attentive, medical man in Mr. Satterley. This 
gentleman is famous for reſcuing perſons from * the houſe 
appointed, at length, for all the deſcendants of Adam, 
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%% Apoſtate Adam,” as good Dr. Joſhua Smith ſtyles him, in 
his «© Hickes's Pſalms.” The aged, he, by God's bleſſing, on 
his great medical ſkill, preſerves, in comfortable health, to 
extreme old age the dreadfully raſb young, who preſume to 
ruſh, uncalled, into the preſence of the great Fudge of 
« quick and dead,” by his great chirurgical ſkill, The 
Editor #nows two thus happily reſcued by him; and ſhe 
knows of ſeveral others—one old wretch, the late ******* 


**** the murderer of her amiable accompliſhed friend, 
the late Judge Advocate of FF***##, 


Mr. Satterley, pre/uming to give himſelf a few holydays, 
to make a viſit to his eldeſt ſon, a very elegant amiable 
young man, at Oxford, of whom he ſaid to Mr. Monck 
Berkeley, That young man, from a child, has never done 
« hat thing that I wiſhed him not to do;” this horrid old 
monſter diſmiſſed Mr. Satterley, and called in other medical 
aid, who, in one ſhort fortnight, diſmiſſed HIM to a place 
whence he will never return, until called to meet the 

amiable, throughly Honourable Mr. #*#*#*####*, This old 
monſter had prefixed to his name (by birth) that pretty 
elegant word, which ſhould remind all who poſſeſs it, not 
: to diſgrace it, Honourable **#%##, 


The Editor is ſometimes, by one or two of her gnat- 
Atraining, although not camel-fwallowing friends, accuſed 
of want of charity, in gueſſing at the place of abode of ſome 
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departed ſpirits; to which ſhe replies, from her old-faſhioned 
book, The Hol SriRIT declares, that without HOLINESS 
„% man, or woman either, however beautiful, &c. ſhall 
„ ſee the LoRx D.“ Do you think that General „or 
Mrs. — , were HOLY perſons? 'The Editor has no 
doubt, but that many very * good ort of people will declare, 
that the Editor's Preface deſerves to be 4urnt by the hands 
of the common hangman ; but, if it benefits or conſoles 
one /ingle ſoul, the will eſteem herſelf happy. 


The laſt time the Editor viſited Canterbury, alas! ſhe 
called on the worthy Iſraelites, to thank them for their kind 
gratitude ſhewn to Mr. Patrick Satterley ; when they re- 
peated to her what they had, as above related, ſaid to Dr. 
Berkeley. There are certainly ſome * double diſtilled ſuperfine 
« elegant” CuRISTIANSs in Canterbury, who might have 
learned gratitude from theſe Jews in humble ſtation. 


When Mr. Monck Berkeley was a very little boy, the 
very reſpectable — Henchman, Etquire, of the India 
Houle, loſing his worthy father before he was fourteen, 
was ſent off to India. On bidding adieu to his elegant mo- 
ther, he threw his arms about her; ſaying, © Farewel, 
my dear mother; God only knows whether we ſhall ever 
meet again in this world. But comfort yourſelf with this, 


One of our witty, as welLas pious, antient Divines, ſays, ** Hell will be 
paved with good reſolutions, filled with good fort of people.” 


XX 
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that as I leave you an bene, boy, whether I live or die, 
by God's blefling, you ſhall never hear of me but as an 
% bone/? man.” So faying, he quitted the houſe; and, 
from what the Editor gathers from her news-paper, Mr. 
Henchman ſeems to keep his charming early promiſe. The 
Editor has not the pleaſure of being at all acquainted with 
him, having never ſeen him fince his return from India, 
The above little anecdote is related verbatim, as it was told 
to Dr. Berkeley and herſelf at the time, by their ſenſible 
agreeable friend, the late Reverend Humphrey Henchman, 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Both theſe gentle- 
men were grand and great - grandſons of Biſhop Henchman 
of London. This ſtory was very frequently told to Mr. 
Monck Berkeley by his Mother, during his childhood and 
youth, with exhortations to make the ſame reſolution. Mr. 
Berkeley uſed frequently to ſay, Whatever faults J have, I 
thank God, and my dear Mother, that I am an bone 
„man.“ He was in truth ſo; and, it may with equal 
«ruth be aſſerted, a man of the ſtricteſt honour x. 


* When Mr. Monck Berkeley was a very little boy, his mother made him 
get in memory the lines of Mr. Pope; a little altered for his particular uſe: 


© Reflect that leſſen'd fame is ne'er regain'd, 
« And boyiþ honour once is always ſtain'd.“ 


When about ſix years old, he came one day to his mother, with Pope in his 
hand, ſaying, © My dear mama—here is a man that has got your verſes, and 
printed them, but not quite *write, for he ſays virgin honour.” Mr. Monck 
Berkeley, when grown up, uſed to ſay, What a little fool I muſt have been, 
© not to find out that my mother was the alterer, not Mr. Pope.“ Mrs, George 
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The Editor has to return her moſt grateful heartfelt ac- 
knowledgements for the wonderfully kind, amiable atten- 
tions of the Reverend Dr. Lynch, Prebendary of Canter- 
bury, for his inceſſant unwearied exertions in endeavouring to 
lighten her heavy buſineſs at Canterbury. It was her miſ- 
fortune, not his fault, that he happened to pitch upon the 
laſt man in England whom ſhe would have appointed her 
ſurveyor, and more particularly as he owed very great obli- 
gations to Dr. Berkeley. 'The Editor, ſome weeks ago, 
being adviſed by a printer to apply to a paper-maker, a very 
rich man, for paper to print off the ſecond volume of Lite- 
rary Relics prepared by Mr. Monck Berkeley; the ſup- 
plying it was civilly declined. The Editor remarked, that 
ſhe was ſure, before ſhe wrote, that it would, becauſe he 
was under very important obligations to Dr. Berkeley. The 
very worthy bookſeller, the obliging Mr. Cook, of Oxford, 
ſaid. Do I underſtand you right, Madam?“ “ Yes, Sir, 
„ have, in repeated inſtances, fince my loſs of Dr. Berke- 


Berkeley incurred ſome ridicule for thus early inſtilling into her little boy a ſenſe 
of honour ; but, where conſcience is concerned, ſhe ever did, by Gop's grace 
ever will, defy ridicule; which, let the wretched Lord Shafteſbury ſay what he 
will, is ** not the teſt of TRUTH ; for ſuch a genius as his Lordſhip may ridicule 
the whole life of the Saviour of the World, His Lordſhip's death merited ridi- 
cule. Biſhop Berkeley has frequently told his ſon, “ that fo lamentably ill- 
„ tempered was he in the latter ſtage of his life, that his poor lady uſed, when 
e any company arrived, to poſt out of the room, and conjure them, for her 
© ſake, to aſſent to every thing her Lord aſſerted or ſaid, or it would put him 
into ſuch a paſſion as might kill him.” Happy philoſophy for one on the 
brink of the grave!!! 
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* ley, experienced it; as, through the goodneſs of God, 1 
+ have met with numerous inſtances of real friendſhip, 
«+ where neither on Dr. Berkeley's or my own account I 
Chad any right to expect any attention but civility.” It is 
impoſſible for the Editor to paſs on without inſerting here 
the name of the witty, worthy William Hey, Eſquire, 
Commiſſioner of the Cuſtoms, for his unwearied exer- 
tions to ſerve Her: the noble, the angelic conduct of 
the worthy Mrs. Taylor, of Clarges Street, Piccadilly, an 
zleve of the lovely Mrs. Catharine Talbot, who had the hap- 
pineſs to live with her many years; who, hearing that the 
Editor (not caring to coin) was in ſome dithculties, moſt 
generouſly wrote to her, offering to ſell out her whole for- 
tune to lend to Mrs. Berkeley, the ſtocks then at ſixty- five. 
It may eaſily be gueyged what anſwer the Editor returned to 
this wonderful offer—may HE who ſeeth in ſecret, reward 
heropenly !—Indeed ſhe has as many friends as acquaintances. 
Yes, may He who rewardeth every man according to his 
works, reward theſe worthy compaſſionate friends—com- 
paſſionate I repeat ; for an aged matron, without a ſon, 
although not quite a beggar, may be, very often is, a great 
object of compaſſion. _ * 


The Editor's thanks are particularly due, her prayers are 
daily offered at the throne of Grace may they be heard, 
and anſwered an hundred, a thouſand fold, on them and 
theirs—to her excellent old friend, Sir Richard Hill, for 
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the trouble he has taken, is perpetually ſtill taking, con- 
cerning her affairs, Engliſh and Iriſh. To the amiable Dr. 

Lynch, as above mentioned, to the very learned, grateful 
Mr. Sawkins, ſtudent of Chriſt Church, for literally forcing 
money upon her, when ſhe could not procure a guinea 
from Ireland, enabling her to pay a quarter's ſalary to one of 
Dr. Berkeley's Curates, who wrote 7wice before Dr. Berkeley 
had been dead three weeks. The ſalary became due on the 
21ſt of December, 1794. Mrs. Berkeley loſt her beloved 


Partner on the 6th of January, 1795, exactly ſixteen days 
after. Dr. Berkeley, whether he received money or not 


from Ireland, was always moſt ſcrupulouſly, conſcientiouſiy, 
careful to pay his Curates' ſalary, from the time that he 
had the happineſs at twenty-ſix of having his beloved, re- 
ſpected friend, the very learned Mr. John Whitaker “, the 
able, the unanſwerable V mdicator of Mary Queen of Scots, 
in that relation to him, as alſo the excellently pious Philip 


Gurdon + of Aſſenwick Hall, in Suffolk, both gentlemen of 


* 'This worthy gentleman is a lineal deſcendant of the ſpirited Walworth, 
Lord Mayor of London. Has uncle, the late Major Walworth, was the laſt 
male deſcendant of that x o LE magiſtrate of the City of London. 


+ 'This excellent gentleman is now reſiding on the large eſtate on which the 
Conqueror found his grand- ſire long may he and his deſcendants enjoy it! They 
owe it to the moſt wonderful inſtance of true friendſhip, perhaps, ever per- 
formed by any meerly human being. The Editor here ſets down the ſtory, as it 
has often been related to her by the excellent Mr. Gurdon, when curate to Dr. 
Berkeley, at Cookham. | 

In the year 1647, Gourdon (as it was then ſpelt), Eſquire, was 
nominated one of the Judges to try the unfortunate King Charles—he deter- 
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fortune; but the idea of detaining a Curate's ſalary, how- 
ever rich he might be, always hurt him. It is ſuppoſed 
the worthy man who applied ſo expeditiouſly to his relict, 
conceived that ſhe could not be hurt, but by a pair of red 
hot pincers.—A young Sprig of Divinity alſo, too old to 
have acted thus, whoſe worthy father ever gratefully ac- 
knowledged himſelf under high obgliations to Dr. Berkeley 
on many accounts, pecuniary as well as other, employed a 


mined to attend—the miniſter of his pariſh uſed many arguments to diſſuade 
him, but all in vain. The night before he was to commence his journey to 
London, he ſtayed with him till eleven o'clock (a late hour in the thoſe wiſer 
times), telling him, that, ſetting aſide the indignity of the buſineſs, at would be 
the deſtruction of his aniient family and large eſtate : at length, the excellent 
paſtor, unable to prevail on his feady patron, took his leave. Early the next 
morning Mr. Gurdon fet out for London; a long narrow lane lay between his 
houſe and the high road—on a ſudden the coach ſtopped, with a violent jerk, in 
the narroweſt part of the lane. 'The coachman called out to the poſtillion, to 
know why he dared to ſtop ſo ſuddenly. He replied, 'The horſes won't go on.” — 
Whip them then.” —** I can't, for Dr. (name forgotten by the Editor) 
* tes acroſs the road, all in the mud.” —Mr. Gurdon, putting his head out of 
the coach, enquired the cauſe ; when his heavenly paſtor ſpoke as follows : 
My dear friend, you are going on a moſt iniquitons buſineſs. I have ſaid all 
J am capable of ſaying ; I am now doing all that I am capable of doing. If you 
ill go, you ſhall ; drive over my body.” Mr. Gurdon, ftruck, (the Editor can 
never relate it without her eyes filled with tears), fell back in his coach; then, 
recovering himſelf, ſaid, ** Thou beſt of men, I will go back; come into the 
coach to me. —“ No, not unleſs you ſwear to me that you will give up tlie 
© matter;” which Mr. Gurdon did; and, by ſo doing, preſerved his eſtate for 
the preſent excellent amiable poſſeſſor of it. On the King's return, Mr. Gurdon 
was attainted, as one of the King's Judges; his name is in the liſt, the Editor 
thinks, in Nalſon's Life of Charles the Firſt ;” but it was happily proved that 
Mr. Gurdon did not attend. 
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LAwWVERR to write to the Editor, before the interment of 
her beloved Partner, demanding the payment of—a not 
very large ſum, borrowed by Dr. Berkeley of his father 

during Dr. Berkeley's Chancery ſuit in Ireland. The Edi- 
tor is indebted to the goodneſs of Dr. Berkeley's worthy old 
friend, the Reverend the Dean of Hereford, for anſwering 
the Lawyer's Letter, and adjuſting matters with this grate- 
ful Divine, who, in his early youth was one of the many 
quarterers on Dr. Berkeley's wonderful hoſpitality. Pity to 
the FATHER of the Divinity Sprig prevents his name from 
appearing in theſe pages. The Editor involuntarily ex- 
claimed, with the antient Sage, "Thrifty, careful of the 
* MAIN chance, as this young man is, I had rather have 
my dead ſon, than two fuch living ones.” He wrote a 
very fine letter apologetic to the Editor for his prudence ; 
to which, as ſhe was not by her friends permitted to anſwer 
in her own ſtyle, when wounded, e never returned any 
anſwer at all; and, only laments, that his zeal to recover ſo 
ſpeedily a fam, conſiderably under two hundred pounds, 
ſhould have reduced him to the meanneſs of fallitying ; as 
the attorney, however clever, could not by inſpiration have 
dictated the carefully preſerved epiſtle to the Editor, with- 
out orders from his employer. Indeed he therein ſays he 
had orders, & Should this Pretace happen to be redde 
by the Curate, or the Hrig of Divinity; if they keep their 
own counſel, the Editor means not to publiſh their names, 
nor to make them known to more perſons than their own 
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wonderful conduct naturally introduced them to.—AQuitting 
theſe prudent perſons, the Editor turns to more pleaſant 
ones. 


The worthy friends of Mrs. Berkeley, who in that very 
early period of her affliction viſited the houſe of mourn- 
„ing,“ laboured to heal, not to tear open, her deep wounds. 
They thought not, they ated not, like theſe two Divines ; 
but, as was moſt elegantly expreſſed in a polite kind letter 
of enquiry to a friend, from Mrs. Trenchard of Hendon's 
Houſe : © My heart bleeds for thoſe two ladies ; before 
their deep wounds for the loſs of Mr. Berkeley are 
* healed, to have them thus torn open afreſh *.” Mrs. 
Trenchard cannot, probably, trar.ſlate Greek, nor write La- 
tin, quite ſo well as theſe Divines; but ſhe has a highly 
cultivated mind, and a moſt feeling heart. 


The names, as above mentioned, are not communicated, 
becauſe the Editor believes the bafy Curate a really worthy man, 
although not bleſſed with quite ſo much delicacy as the wor- 
thy daughter of farmer Strange, of Heddington near Oxford, 
who, about five months after the death of Dr. Berkeley, 
preſented a bill to the Editor for corn and hay. On her 
coming into the room to receive her money, a pretty con- 


* There ſubſiſted between Dr. Berkeley and his ſiſter-in-law, Mrs. Frin- 
ſbam, the ſincereſt tender friendſhip. 
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ſiderable ſum, Mrs. Berkeley, enquiring of her why ſhe 
had not-applied before, as ſhe might probably have been 
glad of it ; with the ſpirit of a princeſs, of an angel, ſhe 
replied, © Good Madam, how could I think of fronbling you 
for a few pounds in your deep afliftion ? I wonder I could 
« do it now; but I heard you were about to leave Oxford, 
and I thought perhaps you might not know of this bill; 
„ but, if it is any inconvenience to you to pay it now, I 
am perfectly willing to wait for it.” May this worthy 
woman never experience the loſs of her good huſband, and 
an only child 


The forming this kind wiſh for this amiable-hearted wo- 
man brings to the Editor's mind what occurred many years 
ago. Walking out one evening, ſhe called at a farm-houſe, 
to enquire for ſome pigeons. The miſtreſs preſented her- 
ſelf. Mrs. Berkeley, wiſhing to ſhorten her walk home, 
requeſted the good woman to direct her the nearer way in 
croſſing the fields. Mrs. Berkeley, not to appear proud, 
began enquiring what family ſhe had? The reply made, ſhe 
added, Ah! Madam, I have thrice known the /orrows of 
*« widowhood.” It had not much injured her health. She 
was remarkably plump and © well favoured;” perhaps ſhe 
may have ſuffered the ſame ſorrows again. She might, 
perhaps, be as great a philoſopher as her daughter, who 
kept a ſhop in the next pariſh, where Dr. Berkeley's family 
bought many odd things, whoſe daughter, a fine girl of ſe- 
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venteen, was dying of a conſumption. Mrs. Berkeley, one 
Sunday, at church, enquired after the young woman. On 
hearing there were no hopes of her recovery, ſhe condoled 
with the mother, who made the following reply: it is ſet 
down verbatim. Good lack-a-day, Madam, why e and 
did not come into the world at the ſame time; and why 
„ ſhould we think to go out at the /ame time?” Probably 
theſe good women. mourned the loſs of relatives, as did a 
tenant's wite of the late worthy agreeable Capt. Bartlam of 
Moore Hall. 'The day after the death of her huſband Mrs. 
Bartlam called to ſee her, and began condoling with her, 
to whom ſhe replied. O good lack-a-daiſy, Madam, tis 
*a/ad thing, to be ſure, I have been cRYING a the morn- 
ing /org ; and as ſoon as ever I have ate this bit of bread 
and cheeſe, and drank this drap of ale, (a pint,) I muſt 
go to it again as hard as I can for my life.“ 


How often has the Editor ſeen a table full of company, at 
Dr. Berkeley s, laugh until unforced tears bedewed their cheeks, 
when this ſtory was related, and acted by that beſt of ſtory- 
tellers, the late delightfully witty Reverend James Hamilton, 
grandſon of Lord Abercorn, formerly named in this Preface. 
As alſo, that he ſpent the whole of the ſummer at Dr. Berke- 
ley's, his. curate conſtantly going to Mr. Hamilton's houle in 
Warwickſhire, in May, and remaining there until November, 
in order that Mr. Hamilton might, as Dr. Berkeley uſed to 
ſay, give vim all the time he could ſpare from his friends, 
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© the beaſts of the field, the fowls of the air, and the fiſhes 
* of the river.” Mr. Hamilton, although an excellent ſcholar, 
was wonderfully fond of hunting, ſhooting, and fiſhing. 
Dr. Berkeley, living on the banks of the Thames, had al- 
ways a large pleaſure-boat of his own, in which Mr. Hamil- 
ton, an excellent ſailor and rower, was perpetually on the 
water, alone, early in the morning, but frequently took Mr. 
Monck Berkeley with him. Mrs. Berkeley, dreading his too 
volatile agility, feared that, in attempting to ass1sT Mr. 
Hamilton in failing or rowing, he might be drowned ; 
notwithſtanding her ſtrong opinion, ſtill retained by the 
Editor, although ' often laughed at by Mr. Hamilton, that 
infants, if put into the water, would ſwim naturally, as 
well as puppies, kittens, calves, &c. He often urged her 
to zry the experiment on her own little boy. Mrs. Berkeley 
told him ſhe was not an experimental philoſopher, and was 
terribly afraid he might be drowned, with his garments, 
not provided by nature like kittens, &c *. begged Mr. 


* During Mr. Berkeley's ſtay at the King's ſchool, nothing could prevail 
upon him to ſwim Gut of his depth; to the great diſcontent of his mother. 
One day, after having been ſome time at Eton, a young gentleman from Eton 
came over to ſee him; and, happening to relate ſomething, ſaid to Mrs. 
Berkeley, You know he ſwims as well as you do.” —To which the Editor re- 
plied, ** That is not at all I ſuppoſe.” —O yes, Madam, Berkeley is, I really 
think, the beſt ſwimmer in the ſchool. I don't ſuppoſe any thing could 
e drown him, but the boat faſtening him in the mud—he ſwims like a duck,” 
Mrs. Berkeley aſked her ſon, how this came to paſs? he replied, ** Why, 
they found what a fool I was, ſo a party of them took me out in a boat, and 


A 
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Hamilton to reject his fuit, and leave him on the 
terraſs. One day, ſeeing Mr. Hamilton preparing to fail, 


when we were got into deep water, contrived to throw me overboard, 

*© then rowed away; they kindly waited to ſee whether I could: ſwim, in order 

to take me up if I could not. I, horridly frighted, inſtantly ſwam after 

te them, and have ſwum, as he ſays, like a duck,” ever fince. I am ſure I 

was much obliged by them; adding, © Eton for ever, ſay 1!” The Editor 

had frequently, before her Son was born, heard Lady — relate this prac- 

tice of the Etonians to a new comer; and it actually occaſioned her worrying 
her Lord out of his determination of ſending his ſon to Eton. Folly, thy name 

is Woman. Accordingly Lordy, as they ftyle the Peers' eldeſt fon in Scotland, 

had NoTHING of Eton about him when he came out into life. The Editor's 

kindred had always been Etonians and Oxonians. She does not remember to 
have heard that any of them turned out fooliſh vaut-riens, Mr. Berkeley, like 
moſt Eton men, was a very excellent rower, as was moſt happily experienced by 
a party of ladies and gentlemen 1n his father's boat, Dr. Berkeley, &c. had gone 
up the river, to dine at Medenham Abbey—ſoon after they had entered the boat 
to return, a moſt dreadful ſtorm of thunder, lightning, and rain came on. Some 
of the ladies were much terrified ; which Mr. Berkeley perceiving, ſaid to Mr. 
Wrightſon, Come, John, give me your oar ;” and the Editor fears to ſet 
down in how ſhort a time Mr. Berkeley, and his father's gardener, formerly a. 
moſt excellent waterman, now an helpleſs aged almſhouſe-man at Maiden- 
head, rowed eleven miles—the boat ſeemed to fly. But Mr. Berkeley exerted 
himſelf ſo violently, (happily for the party, for, within ten minutes after their 
landing, the ſtorm became ſrightfully tremendous indeed,) that he could ſcarce 
uſe his elegant, aſtoniſhingly ſtrong fingers for three days after —Mr. Monck 
Berkeley, and ſeveral of the Monck family, have that ſort of fingers which 
ſeem as if they have neither ſinews or bone in them, but, when called into 
action, feel like iron. The Editor uſed frequently to requeſt her ſon, when 
he had given her his hand, feeling like peeling ſattin, to ien it, which 
he would inſtantly do; and ſhe conceives that no two men, without he choſe 
it, could have unbent it. Neither his father nor his brother had their fingers ſo 
wonderfully formed by nature, 
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he ſcreamed, + Oh! dear Jemmy, pray take me with 
« you.” — No, I muſt not; your Mamma is afraid 
« you will be drowned.” Mr. Berkeley immediately 
walked into the Thames in his petticoats, being then little 
more than three years old, and purſued the boat. Mr. 
Hamilton, inſtantly putting back, aſked him, if he was not 
afraid of being drowned, as he muſt have been if he had 
not put back. The ſpirited little creature replied, * Aye, 
« aye ; but I conſidered, before I walked in, that you would: 
e certainly come back and take me before the water got up 

to my chin, becauſe Mamma would have been /o grieved: 
«+ if I had been drowned.” The ſame found judgement and. 
reſolute ſpirit accompanied him through life. 


A Scotch gentleman of conſequence one day, at St. An- 
drews, ſaid to Dr. Berkeley, Sir, I laſt night ſaw your agree- 
able Son as fou with water as moſt of the company were 
„with wine.” Dr. Berkeley, who himſelf drank nothing 
but water, expreſſed his wonder at it. Mrs. Berkeley, ſup- 
poſing the gentleman was a dealer in the marvellous, men- 
tioned it to her Son in that way; to which he replied, 
Ves, my dear Madam, it is very true; I am often as 
drunk with water as others are with wine; with this, 
„however very material difference, that when it is pro- 
poſed to break bottles, glaſſes, and burn chairs, tables, 
« &c. I inſtantly become as fober as a judge, and have 
+ ſometumes prevented much miſchief.” 
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When Mr. Berkeley entered at the univerſity of St. An- 
drews, one of the college officers called upon him to depo- 
ſit a crown to pay for the windows he might break. Mr. 
Berkeley ſaid, that as he ſhould reſide in his Father's 
«Houſe, it was little likely he ſhould break any windows, 
having never, that he remembered, broke one in his 
whole life.“ He was aſſured that he would do it at St. 
Andrews. He therefore made the depoſit ; the cauſe of 
which he ſome time after learned. On the riſing of the 
ſeſhon, ſeveral of the ſtudents ſaid. Now for the win- 
* dows. Come, it is time to ſet off; let us fally forth.” 
Mr. Berkeley, being called upon, enquired what was to be 
done? They, with one voice, replied, © Why, to break 
every window in college. For what reaſon?” —“ Oh! 
no reaſon; but that it has always been done from time 
immemorial.“ Mr. Berkeley ſedately replied, that he 
begged to be excuſed joining the party: having never, when 
a boy at Eton, and ſometimes with more wine in his head than 
was good for him, performed ſuch a valiant feat, he ſhould feel 
himſelf exceedingly aſhamed to be guilty of it as a young man. 
He ſpoke ſo ſenſibly on the ſubject, that the practice was 
from that time entirely given up, and has probably never 
been revived. 'The money continued to be collected, as the 
following little anecdote will ſhew. A very good kind of man, 
formerly coachman at Lord Balcarras's, the College Porter, 
was the collector. He one day told a very intimate friend of 
Mr. Berkeley's, the young Laird of Kincaldrum, I am juſt 
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% come from a poor ſtudent indeed. I went for the win- 
« dow croon; he cried, begged, and prayed not to pay it, 
*« ſaying, he brought but a croon to keep him all the 
_ * ſeſſion, and he had ſpent fix-pence of it; ſo J have got 
only four and ſix- pence.“ How he is to live I can't 
« tell, for they are very poor.” Away flew the amiable 
young Laird, ſaying, I muſt make a collection for him.” 
Amongſt the ſtudents he firſt met Mr.. Halket,. eldeſt ſon of 
Sir J. Halket, a beloved Scotch friend of Mr. Monck 
Berkeley. This charming youth ſaid, © Here, take theſe 
„ few ſhillings; it is d I have till I hear from home 
again.“ The young Laird ſaid. Such an one will give 
« a ſhilling, and ſuch an one half a crown; and 7 will mate 
% my dear Berkeley give a. crown.” The idea of his ſaying 
make, diverted the whole univerſity, who all knew Mr. 
Berkeley's wonderful liberality to the poor. He ſoon met 
Mr. Berkeley, who not only toſſed out the crown, but ſaid, 
« We will make a good collection; go you, Bower, (the 
young Laird's name,) to the Scotch, and I to the Eng- 
« liſh.” Mr. Berkeley poſted home, and made his Father, 
Mother, and Aunt ſubſcribe largely, as alſo all the Engliſh 
gentlemen. ſtudents. The ſubſcription, when cloſed, was 
a very noble one. This poor youth was the fon of a la- 
bourer, who, having zo fields, about eight miles from 
St. Andrews, kept ee cows; one cow was ſold to dreſs. 
him for the Univerſity, and put the lamented croon in his: 


pocket, to purchaſe coals. All the lower ſtudents ſtudy by 
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fire light. He brought with him a large tub of oatmeal, 
and a pot of ſalted butter, on which he was to ſubſiſt from 
the 2oth of October until the 2oth of May, the ſpace of 
five months, but for this lucky affair of the croon, and the 
lovely nature of the young Laird of Kincaldram, as accom- 
pliſhed as amiable. In what is called in Scotland an 4ieh 
dance, this young gentleman could keep himſelf more than 
half a minute—near a minute—in air. No one, who has 
not ſeen a company of Highland ſoldiers dance, can form 
any idea of it, more than our great-grandfires could of electri- 
city before Dr. Franklin's time. 


The very humane ts college cook agreed with the 
young Laird and Mr. Berkeley to provide him a good din- 
ner of fleſh or fiſh through the ſeſſion. The Editor is ſorry 
to ſay, ſome of his countrymen ſaid, © that it was not quite 
« roight of theſe young gentlemen to make this ſubſcription 
„A —they might be made every day.“ 


'This brings to the Editor's mind the indignation of, ſhe 
is very ſorry to ſay, @ Divine, againſt her Son at Haſtings, 
for a ſimilar offence. On the arrival of the three hundred 
French clergy, within two days, at Haſtings, Mr. Berkeley 
{aid to his friend Mr. Grimſton, It is impoſſible to let 
« theſe poor perſecuted ſtrangers ſtarve in a foreign country; 
« we muſt try and make a ſubſcription for them.“ Mr. 
Grimſton, 1&0» ſon coutume, toſſed down his guinea. Mr. 
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Monck Berkeley cried, © Stop, ſtop, my dear friend, not 
« fo faſt, you will ruin all! No, I will draw up their caſe, 
„and you and I will ſet down againſt our names half- 
„a- crown each; half-a-crown cannot diſtreſs any one who 
„has any thing to give. We may give as much more as 
« we pleaſe, but ſet down only two ſhillings and fix-pence.” 
They accordingly did fo, and amongſt their acquaintance 
got many ſubſcribers. The paper was left at one of the 
circulating libraries. The following account was related to 
the Editor by a gentleman who was an eye-witneſs of the 
tranſaction. The door opened, and a ſtout man entered, 
ſaying, © Who is 7zhis Mx. Ber«KELEY, that makes himſelf 
* of ſuch conſequ ence, Picking people's pockets for theſe 
French ragamuffins ? who is he? what is he?” Mr. 
Berkeley, happening to be in a corner of the library, read- 
ing, roſe, and, advancing with a very graceful bow, in the 
mildeſt voice replied ; Sir, Mr. Berkeley is a man of no 
« ſort of conſequence, nor pretends to be of any ; but, 
« (quoting the Latin line, as a man I muſt feel, &c.) he felt 
it impoſſible not to zry to alleviate the ſufferings of theſe 
poor unfortunate ſervants of our Blefled Maſter ; and, as 
« by your habit, Sir, you appear to be of the clerical ſunc- 
„ Zion, I ſhould have hoped you would rather have forwarded 
than abuſed the attempt to relieve their en neceſſities ; 
„no one is compelled * in caſes of ſubſcription. Mr. 


* For this reaſon, the Editor always wiſhes the Prime Miniſter to make 
plenty of Lotteries, becauſe then perſons of ſmall incomes may chooſe whether 
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(name not at preſent recollected) the Librarian kindly 
permitted it to he here.” Mr. Berkeley then bowed, and 
retired to his book again, leaving the oratarical PargoN 
(the Editor always ſtyles an unworthy clergyman a PaRsON) 
ready to faint with ſhame. One day, after Mr. Berkeley's 
arrival at Cheltenham, his family all in the drawing-room, 
he aſked, © Pray, my dear friends, do any of you know Mr. 
4, Of ——-?” — + No,” was the unanimous 
voice. Well, you have xo great loſs: I am ſorry to add, 
« that he is a Divine.” Mr. Berkeley then related as 


above. 


Had theſe poor people applied to this Divine, as they did 
to Mr. Berkeley, on the death of a French Marquis (whoſe 
title the Editor forgets), they had not, perhaps, been as 
much conſoled as they were by a young Lawyer. They 
came to Mr. Berkeley in great anxiety, to know whether 
it was pallible for bim to get the Marquis buried in con- 
ſecrated ground, He aſſured them it would be impoſ- 
ſible for him or any one elſe to prevent it; adding, 
« We Proteſtants are certainly better Chriſtians than you 
« Papiſts; for, had 7 died in France, you would have 
« buried me in a cabbage-garden, or on the ramparts.” 
This point ſettled; the next, would /e pauvre cher Marquis 


they will be half beggared by taxes, or not. The Editor uſed generally to get 
ſhare of a twenty or fifty pounds prize; but lately the blind Goddeſs has de- 


ſerted her, which is rather unkind, as ſhe is now Ha blind. 
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& have aucune office ſaid over * him?“ - Oui certainement.— 
„Ab grace, au bon Dieu; quoi, Monſieur, quoi ds. Mr. Berkeley 
ſaid he would ſhew it them. But he went too far, there 
was not a French Common Prayer Book to be procured in 


*The Editor cannot omit mentioning here a ludicrous occurrence on her firſt 
arrival in Scotland, ſleeping at the neat pleaſant town of Kelſo, let Swift fay 
what he will of Hell ſo. As ſoon as ſhe was up in the morning ſhe walked out, 
and ſeeing a funeral ſhe joined it, wiſhing to hear the Scottiſb funeral ſervice: 
She enquired whether it was a young or an aged perſon, to proportion her ſor- 
row—ever lamenting the young—and, where hope is not precluded, rejoicing 
that the aged are delivered from the burdens of the fleſh, &c.” The anſwer 
was, a very aged woman, near #inety.”—On her arrival in the kirk-yard, the ci- 
vility of every the lower Scotch to ſtrangers, where there are no barzobies in 
the caſe, made way for her to approach cloſe to the houſe appointed for all 
„living.“ The Editor did not endeavour to find out a miniſter robed in a 
ſurplice, well knowing the horror in which that innocent white robe is held 
by all diſſenters from the Church of England and of Rome—but for a black 
goon: no ſuch could her, then tolerable, eyes eſpy. The corpſe was ſoon let 
down into the grave, which was filled up, when every man took off his hat, 
bowed at the grave, and the crowd began to diſperſe. Mrs. Berkeley, ex- 
ceedingly ſhocked at what ſhe had witneſſed, aſked a very ſenſible intelligent- 
looking gentleman, ** if he could tell her what could have induced ſo very aged a 
4 perſon to have been her own executioner, (not, as the newſpapers phraſe it, 
© put a period to their exiſtence.” —** Alas! alas! that hey cannot do.) — The 
gentleman replied, did ſhe? poor woman ! I never heard that; I ſhould think 
© ſhe died of old age, quite worn out.” —** But, Sir, if ſhe had not deftroyed 
„ herſelf, ſhe muſt certainly have received chriſtian burial?” — The gentleman, 
ſmiling, ſaid, ** Madam, I preſume you are an Englith lady?“ ““ I arrived in 
«« Scotland only yeſterday evening, Sir.“ —+* I ſuppoſed ſo, Madam: we have 
no burial office in Scotland.“ Were you ever in England?“ “ Oh! yes.“ 
Ever at a funeral ?”—** At many.” —* Do you not think our burial ſervice 
very fine?“ “ Exquiſitely ſo, indeed. And ſurely there is neither ſuper- 
5 ſtition or Poppery, as the Scotch ſpeak Popery, in praying for curſelves, when 
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Haſtings. He therefore moſt amiably took his pen, and 
tranſlated the whole of our delightful burial-ſervice into 
Freneh for them, excepting the Leſſon and Pfalms, which 
he ſhewed them in his Greek Teſtament and Latin Bible. 


God removes our friends or neighbours.” 'This gentleman, the Editor learned, 
was a worthy phyſician of Kelſo. At her return to the inn, relating her anxiety 
on account of the poor good old Scotch woman, and her dialogue at the grave, 
Doctor and Mr. Berkeley laughed immoderately. Dr. Berkeley uſed frequently 
to relate 1t to his Scotch friends at St. Andrew's. Mr. Berkeley uſed to ſay, it 
was treating their dead friends juſt as we treat favourite dead dogs. Mr. Monck 
Berkeley always made his father's gardener dig an handſome grave in one of the 
kitchen gardens, at Cookham, for his dogs; and himſelf uſed to plant two roſe-- 
trees of different ſorts, one at the head, and one at the foot, of their graves, 
which were always kept nicely turfed ; he had wonderful tenderneſs, and love- 
lineſs in his nature. Dr. Berkeley's carriage, on their journey to Scotland, fre- 
quently overtook, and was overtaken by, the hearſe, containing the corpſe of 
the ſenſible, amiable, well-judging, Lord Robert Kerr, who died at Newberry, 
in Berkſhire, at the age of twenty-eight. His regiment had been quartered at 
Canterbury fix years before. His unaſſuming manners, a calonel at twenty-two, 
his attachment to the worthy old grey-headed major, always conſulting him in 
every thing relating to the regiment, endeared him to all who knew him. The 
Editor uſed to tell ſeveral] worthy Scotch miniſters, that ſhe grieved to think 
ſweet Lord Robert ſhould be dragged ſo many miles to be buried like an Eng- 
4% dog. 


Had Mr. Monck Berkeley retained in full force the ideas of his child- 
hood, they could not have applied to any one more likely to aſſiſt them. 
When under four years old, playing one morning in the dreſſing- room, he, on 
a ſudden, flew to his Mother, ſaying. Oh! Mamma, lay down your work, 
and ſee about it, For there is Dick States, the famous old ſexton of Bray, 
* burying a por little child by himſelf, without either my Papa, or Mr. Har- 
mer, to pray over it, or Mr. Wells, the clerk, to ſay Amen.” This pious 
accompliſhed Curate of Dr. Berkeley has an exquiſitely accompliſhed ſon, 
educated at Oxford, who is, the Editor fears, /ince Dr. Berkeley's death, 
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They were in extacies with it. They wiſhed: to attend the 
Marquis to the grave ; but feared, as the French ever did, 
being knocked down by the E:g//h. Mr. Berkeley aſſured 
them, the Engliſh were not ſucb ſavages. But all in vain: 


a diſtreſſed Divine in London. His ſkill in muſic and French, were he 
not a Divine, muſt have procured him a large ſalary. His father was a 
wonderfully fine performer on many inſtruments; and had the fineſt voice 
alſo in preaching and reading, as well as in ſinging, that the Editor ever 
heard. Mrs. Berkeley told the young zealot, that it was ſome poor little 
infant, that, having died very ſoon after its birth, had not been baptized: 
The Editor took care to have all her own babes baptized within the hour 
after their birth, leſt a fit ſhould carry them off. Mrs. Berkeley uſed to ex- 
preſs her aſtoniſhment to her mother, that ſhe permitted her to remain 
unbaptized ten days after her entrance into this ** vale of tears.” It could 
for the firſt part of her life, hardly, with propriety, be ſtyled ſuch to her; as, 
after puſhing forth one ſhort cry, to notify, as the Scotch phraſe it, that pe 
%a, in liſe; as an infant, ſhe never did cry at all; which occaſioned a 
learned honeſt phyſician's being conſulted, to know whether ſhe had not. ſome 
inward diſorder, that prevented her crying, as infants uſually do. He replied, 
Not ſhe. She is a pure healthy good-humoured little Puſs ; ſo does not plague 
you, or herſelf, by ſqualiing.”—Mr. Berkeley ſaid, Why, Mamma, you 
<< tell me, that God knows every thing before it happens. Now, if he knew that 
© he intended this little child ſhould ftay ſuch a very ſhort time upon earth, 7 
think it was haraly worth his while to give himſelf the trouble to ſend it down 
« here at all.” It is needleſs to add here, the I'ditor's comments to her little 
inquiſitive /cep/ie, who, if the expreſſion may be permitted, watched Gop's 
dealings with man with a moſt jealous eye, hoping to eſpy a flaw. His com- 
ments on the twenty- ſeventh chapter of Genefis, which he ſtumbled on, rather 
than ſearched out for himſelf, finding he had been made to mils it in his courſe of 
reading, coſt the Editor mucò trouble to rectify, although ſhe retained an ac- 
curate remembrance of every word of a ſermon preached on that whole chap- 
ter by the late very learned Archdeacon of Berks, Dr. Dodwell, when the was 
about ſixteen years old. 
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was his rhetoric, unleſs Monſieur Berguelte would * avoir 
e bontee” to walk at their head, as chief mourner for 4 
cher Marquis; which, by the undertaker's omitting to bring 
a cloak, he did in his Roya Archer's coat. In a letter to his 
mother, he ſays, ** Do think of your ſon, marching in pro- 
„ ceffion at the head of three hundred French Prieſts, as 
e chief mourner to a poor perſecuted French Noble !” 


The elegant accompliſhed Biſhop of (the Editor thinks) 
Avranches, on quitting the houſe of a very refpectable 
clergyman, who kindly received and entertained him, and 
requeſted Mr. Monck Berkeley to viſit and converſe with him, 

the gentlemen not ſpeaking French, his gratitude to Mr. 
Berkeley, for what his Lordſhip termed his etonante bonze to 
his poor brethren, and exquifitely polite attentions to him- 
ſelf, he declared himſelf at a loſs for words to expreſs. 
He conjured Mr. Berkeley, when things were again ſettled 
in France, that he would viſit him at his palace. Alas! 


thou elegant amiable Prelate—thou wilt probably viſit 
Paradiſe before thou doeſt Paris, 


Mr. Berkeley often mentioned with pleaſure the worthi- 
neſs and propriety of many of the three hundred clergy. 
Not a man would receive a ſhilling who had brought any 
money with him: others, who had friends in town, would 
only take barely enough to defray the expence of their 
journey to London, 
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Had the Editor time to look over her Son's letters, ſhe 
would give his account of the landing of the good old Curate 
of Dieppe, aged 84; the farewel between him and his flock 
of ſailors. The Editor remembers, Mr. Berkeley ſays, There 
„was not, I believe, one dry eye, Engliſh or French, on 
the ſhore. The good old Paſtor is now gone to London. 
„ I have the delight of thinking, that Gop will go with 
him wherever he goes.” | 


But to return to the ſubject of dancing, in which the 
young Laird of Kincaldrum has been already noticed. How 
delightfully do the Scotch dance every thing but a mi- 
nuet | The firft time the Editor ſaw her Son (eſteemed 
a very good dancer, having learned in England and 
in France for ten years de faite) dance a country-dance 
and cotillon in Scotland, it turned her quite ſick. She 
thought he danced like a ploughman, until ſome mi- 
nuets were attempted between the country - dances ; 
which a little conſoled her. The next morning ſhe 
requeſted Mr. Berkeley to let her treat him with a 
maſter, that he might learn to dance like a Scotch- 
man. The offer was gratefully accepted; and the very able 
Mr. Jenkins attended Mr. Berkeley every day, greatly 
to the improvement of Mr. Berkeley, as has been above 
mentioned, and exceedingly through his kindneſs, to 
the finances of Mr. Jenkins, who, juſt before, or ſoon 
after, Mr. Berkeley quitted St. Andrews, by his wife 
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adviſe, migrated to London, where he attended, by Mr. 
Berkeley's recommendation, many young perſons of gh 
rank and faſhion. 


Mr. Berkeley made it a point, when at Oxford, and the 
Temple, to ſpend every Chriſtmas vacation with his Pa- 
rents. They, although the houſe in the Oaks was not pe- 
culiarly calculated for a ball *, could not bear the idea of 
Mr. Berkeley's dancing at many of their neighbours houſes, 
and not ſeeing them in return. The houſe could not hold all 
their numerous acquaintance in and about Canterbury; fo 
of Dames d une certaine age, as the French ſpeak of a middle- 
aged lady, none were invited to cards but the mothers, 
and of courſe the fathers, of dancing-young-ladies ; Mrs. 
Berkeley, ſaying, like the- old father mentioned by Mr. 
Addiſon in the Spectator, that h did not feel it right to 
invite young ladies to be made wHIRLYG1Gs, without in- 
viting their natural, their 2% chaperons, their mothers, to 


attend them. One year a moſt throughly reſpectable lady + 


* Yet, by the clever contrivance of Mr. Monck Berkeley, ever fruitful in 
expedients, twenty couple uſed to dance, get negus and cakes in the eating- 
room, and eat their ſoup, and petit foupe, in Mr. Monck Berkeley's ſitting- 
room up ſtairs; which occaſioned Lady D one day aſking Dr. Berkeley, 
when in town, Has Mrs. Berkeley any room, in her houſe at the Oaks, that J 
have never ſeen?” By removing all the furniture, fide-board, &c, ten 
couple danced two dances—then ten more. 


+ The late amiable, throughly pious Mrs. Wadham Knatchbull—excellent 
woman! She has noi met Mr. Berkeley in a gayer place than a ball- room. May 
thoſe who loved them here, ſtrive to join them in the realms of bliſs ! 
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{aid to the Editor, Madam, I have a great favour to re- 
« queſt of you.” —*© You may command me, Madam.“ 
It is, that you will permit me to come to your houſe 
next Tueſday, for one hour. I do not with you to in- 
vite me to the ball, or the card- party; I know you cannot 
do it; but I hear ſo much from every body of Mr. 
Berkeley's wonderfully fine dancing, that I do long to /e 
him dance; and I never go to any aſſembly, ſo that I 
have no chance but your admitting me for one hour. 
I will not ſtay any longer, ſay what you will, I am re- 
+ ſolved.” 


The very worthy Dr. Lambe, Prebendary of Worceſter, 
became Principal of Magdalene Hall not long after Mr. 
Berkeley's entering there. He happened to be in the hall 
when Dr. Lambe arrived; and moſt of the other mem- 
bers were abſent. Mr. Berkeley inſtantly waited on his 
new ſuperior, and with his uſual polite benignity offered 
his ſervices in every way in which they could be uſeful. 
The Editor recollects to have heard her Son ſay, that, 
after certain neceſſary things performed, and dinner ended, 
the new Principal aſked Mr. Berkeley, if they ought not 
eto go to chapel ?” to which Mr. Berkeley replied in the 
affirmative, if they could get a reader, and muſter a con- 
gregation. The Editor thinks it was either the com- 
mencement or the end of the term, and that there was 
only one member in the Hall beſides Mr. Berkeley, who, 


aaa 
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ſhe thinks, was the very worthy amiable, now Reverend, 
Mr. Sloman, a beloved, reſpected friend of Mr. Berkeley's, 
who has frequently delighted the Editor by ſaying, * that 
„he conceived he owed his life to Mr. u as did 
many other — at the ſame time.“ 


A party of en many of them members of the 
Hall, had agreed, that on the firſt fine day they would fail 
down the river ſome miles - the Editor does not recollect 
to what place, but thinks it was to Godſtow Abbey. The 
party conſiſted of eleven; and Mr. Berkeley, ever delight- 
ing to give pleaſure to young and old, begged to take with 
him a lad, fon to a lady, a relation of his Mother's, at 
home for the holydays. Accordingly, on Eafter Monday 
they ſet out; when they had failed two or three miles, 
ſome accident happened to the boat; the waterman ſaw it 
coming, and threw himſelf out ; for which Mr. Berkeley 
always, when mentioning it, ſtyled him a ſad villain, add- 
ing, He left the whole number to periſh, for he did not 
„know that any of us could ſwim.” The boat inſtantly 
overlet ; only two of the party could ſwim, Mr. Pearce, 
nephew to the late Biſhop of Rocheſter; and Mr. Monck 
Berkeley; being both Eton men, they were good ſwim- 
mers, and ſoon eſcaped to ſhore, when Mr. Pearce 
humanely ſaid, Berkeley, we muſt try to ſave them 
« all. Let us go in inſtantly.” To which Mr. Berke- 
ley replied, If we do, we are dead men, Pearce. No, 
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ve muſt wait till they are more ſpent, or they will in- 
„ fallibly cling ſo faſt, that they will fink us.“ This wiſe 
advice was followed. Mr. Berkeley firſt reſcued his little 
kinſman, as conſidering himſelf in ſome ſort reſponſible 
for him, as a lad of eleven years old, of whom he had 
taken the charge. After ſome little time, Mr. Pearce and 
Mr. Berkeley plunged .in, and, by the blefling of God, 
brought every one ſafe on ſhore. They ſent to Oxford for 
coaches, and on their arrival getting rid of their drenched 
cloaths, Mr. Berkeley immediately wrote to his Mother, 
aſſuring her, that whatever lamentable hiſtory the newſpa- 
per might happen to make of it, by the mercy of God, he 
had ſtill the happineſs to be able to ſubſcribe himſelf her 
dutiful Son, &c. His attentions to the feelings of his 
Mother, * for an only Son,” were inceſſant. The Editor 
had, from his youth, told Mr. Berkeley, that, if he ſhould 
be expelled from Eton, or get his name entered in the 
Black Book at Oxford, ſhe was very ſure that ſhe ſhould 
lie down and die of grief, as ſhe and he verily believed 
ſhe would have done. He would frequently through life 
ſay, If I do fo, or fo, I ſhall kill my Mother.” He 
is receiving his bleſſed reward. It may perhaps be faid, 
by thoſe who were intimate in the family, that Mrs. 
Berkeley was a kind, obliging Mother“. She laboured 


*The Editor bred up by her mother with an averſion to affectation of every 
ſort or kind, and inſtilling the ſame averſion into her ſon ; they never compli- 
mented each other, by the poor humble, now humbled title of Mr. and Mrs, 


aaa 
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to be ſuch after the time ceaſed when ſhe was to 
be held up to Mr. Berkeley in terrorem, that is, when 
he grew up to be a fine ſenſible youth, when, Solo- 
mon tells us, a word enters more into a wi/e man, 
„than a thouſand ftripes into a fool” A very tight 
rein in early youth, 20 rein at all after a certain period; 10 
influence but what ariſes from friendſhip. The Editor 
never could conceive, that if a young man, or young wo- 
man, choſe to live ſingle till thirty years old, or till twen- 
ty-five, or under, that God, ſpeaking by Moss, or by 
St. Pavr, meant they ſhould be treated as at thirteen or 
fourteen. The Editor has repeatedly obſerved that Ii 
parents are very apt to ſuppoſe, that their authority is to 
continue to the end of life. The Editor, in early youth, ad- 
mired and revered the conduct of that wiſe, worthy Lady, 
the Ducheſs of St. Alban's, who, on her amiable daughter, 
that humbleſt, ſweeteſt of women, Lady Diana Barrington, 


Berkeley, when ſpeaking to each other, or of each other, or to thoſe who were- 
acquainted with them; the Editor always telling her Son, that, until his Fa- 
ther had flood behind a counter, ſhe ſhould never call him any thing but Berke- 
ley, or Monck; for, were ſhe to live to ſee him Lord Chancellor, his name would 
be Berkeley. If, in a large company of friends, Mr. Berkeley ſpoke two or 
three times to his Mother, and ſhe did not attend to anſwer him; he uſed to ſay, 
„Well Madam, if you do not hſten to me, I proteſt, I will call you Mrs. Berke- 
&« ley; and that, I am ſure, will make you mind ine.” The Editor's ſenſible, 
agreeable friend, and quondam neighbour, Admiral Sir G Y : 
purſues the ſame plan with his throughly worthy Lady; frequently ſaying, 
« Aye, ſhe wont mind me, I may call Nanny till J am hoarſe ; I'll ſay Lady 
* , and you'll ſee ſhe'll liſten to me in a minute.“ 
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firſt Lady of the very amiable Biſhop Barrington, com- 
pleting her twentieth year, thus addreſſed her, My dear 
Lady Dy, from this day we ceaſe to be motber and daugh- 
ter. We commence beloved friends. When you wiſh 
to go into public, if I am able, I ſhall be happy to at- 
tend you; if not, you have many friends who will.” 
Her wi/e (very early wiſe) Grace, as the Editor has fre- 
quently heard her mother relate, and Lady Dy, ever after 
lived as moſt affectionate ſiſters. 


One of the Magdalene Hall gentlemen, of the party who 
had eſcaped, being congratulated by the Principal, ſome of 
them ſaid, We meant to have gone yeſterday, but Berke- 
ley would not be of the party, becauſe it was Sunday,” 
meaning to divert the Prineipal at Mr. Berkeley's expence. 
That worthy gentleman replied, © I honour Mr. Berkeley 
* exceedingly for it. I wiſh a paid the fame reverence 
to the Lord's Day; it would be well for them; and he 
„will wiſh it ſome time hence.” 


The dear excellent Biſhop of Norwich uſed to ſay 
to Dr. Berkeley, We all ſay, that Mr. Berkeley is Princi- 
pal of Magdalene Hall; and @ very good Principal he is. 
Dr. Lambe's own good ſenſe makes him admire Mr. 
* Berkeley's good judgement ad propriety, ſo much, that 
«we all tell him he may do whatever he pleaſes.” Mr. 
Berkeley certainly uſed this delegated power - moſt reſpect- 
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fully to his excellent governor, and wiſely, at leaſt, in one 
inſtance. At the time of his entering, every Gentleman- 
Commoner's dinner coſt him every day bree millings and 
fix pence. Mr. Berkeley, although generous as a prince, 
was a very good ceconomult ; he enquired, and found, that 
at no other Hall or College any thing like that ſum was paid, 
he immediately ſet himſelf to rectify it, made all the ne- 
ceflary proper enquiries, then applied to the worthy Prin- 
cipal, who felt the force of Mr. Berkeley's reaſonings, and 
ſummoned the Provider of theſe coſtly ſlices of beef and 
mutton before him, who declared, {meat not then at the 
frightful price it is now, on Holy "Thurſday, the 5th of 
May, 1796, ſeven pence per pound *,) it was quite impoſſi- 
ble-to'furniſh the dinners in the Hall cheaper, without r41n- 
ing himſelf. Mr. Berkeley, being preſent, ſaid, * Tha 


*The great rich butcher of this place one day ſent the Editor four pounds 
of beef ſteaks, off the neck of the ox, inſtead of its rump or rib, as ordered by 
the Editor herſelf, walking by his ſhop. The youngeſt ſervants in her family, 
when broiled, could not make their teeth penetrate them ; but, on paying the 
bill, he would not abate of eight pence per pound. 'This great Man is King of 
the place, and once a week makes a pompous feaſt to all his numerous depen- 

dents. Another butcher attempted ſetting up; but the poor people ſay, Ah! 
* but Muſter ####*##*#* would not ſuffer it.” Moſt villages have a Tyrant; it 
1s generally the baking Meal-man. 'Fhe Editor entirely approves of one King in 
a Kingdom; but not of petty Kings; for, as a very ſenſible fille de chambre, 
who-waited on her the laſt time ſhe viſited France, ſaid, ** Pour moi, Madame, 
* moi, jaime d tre gouverners par mes ſuferieurs, pas par le canaille”” The Edi- 
tor and Madamoiſelle Thereſe are quite de mime avis—No Wat Tyler, no 


Jack Cade, ſays ſhe !!! 
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% would be a cruelty, which he was ſure the gentlemen of 
the Hall would be exceedingly ſorry for.” Then turning 
to the Principal, he told him, * that, apprehending Mr. 
1 (name forgotten by the Editor) might object 
d to the reduction, he had applied to a perſon, who would 
be very glad to ſupply the gentlemen every day with a 
good dinner at one ſhilling per head.” On hearing this; 

the hone Provider begged /ome time to conſider of it, whe- 

ther it would be paſible for him to do it or not. Mr. 
Berkeley, a pretty tolerable accomptant, ſaid, * The calcu- 
«lation would be eaſily made; and requeſted the wor- 
thy Principal, that it might not be long delayed, as, not- 
withſtanding his father's generoſity in giving him a large 
allowance, he knew there were ſeveral gentlemen who felt 
the preflure of this heavy daily /coxce very inconvenient to 
them, as well as himſelf. The Bong man returned at the 
time appointed, to the Principal's lodging Mr. Berkeley, 
by appointment being preſent; when he ſaid, That, al- 
« though he ſhould 2% much by it, yet, as he Sad ſerved 
« the Hall, (he might have added /o cell,) he did not care 
to give it up, and would accept the terms offered.” For 
this ſervice every gentleman of the Hall acknowledged that 
they were indebted ſolely to the wiſdom, ſpirit, and acti- 
vity of Mr. Berkeley—all complained aloud; but he alone 
attempted to redreſs the grievance, 
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©» The good Biſhop of Norwich, then Dean of Canterbury, 
always coming at the two audits, towards the end of June 
and November, Dr. and Mrs. Berkeley uſed of courſe to 
enquire when their Son talked of viſiting Canterbury; to 
which that facetious, witty, as well as wiſe, amiable man 

once replied, © Come hither! I don't know that he can 
* come at all.” | | 


Mrs. B.—* Not come at all! What do you mean, my 
40 dear Mr. Dean 2 


Bp. of Norwich. Why I don't know how Magdalene Hall 

cd go on without him. The good Principal loves and 
«admires him more, I think, than you do: he talks more 
of him, however; and they have a poor unhappy gentle- 
man there, who is more than a little deranged at times, 
and nobody can do any thing at all with him, as a gentle- 
„man of the Hall told me ſome time ago, but Mr. Berke- 
*ley—he has a method of his own, of ſoothing and quiet- 
ing him, and perſuading him to do juſt as he wiſhes, to 
% the no ſmall comfort of the Hall.” 


* This ſenſible, very accompliſhed gentleman was one of thoſe mentioned 
as owing the preſervation of his life to the great ſkill of Mr. Satterley, after 
» every other ſurgeon had pronounced his wound incurable. He recovered, to 
| bleſs God's great mercy, and Mr. Satterley's great ſkill. He died a natural 

death a few months ago. The Editor found, amongſt her Son's papers, a moſt 

charming letter of this gentleman's to his kind friend Mr. Berkeley. 
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This accompliſhed gentleman, of an ancient family. had 
very nearly run through a large fortune in diflipation, 
and, alas vice. He felt 200 pungently his hn ſituation ; 
and, contraſting it with what it might, but for his own 
fault, have been, and the having involved in miſery a very 
worthy lady, it frequently dethroned his reaſon. 


The Editor, when liſtening to the melancholy accounts 
ſometimes related to her, by her compaſſionate Son, of 
this gentleman, has thought of what the wits of that day 
ſaid of the Biſhop of Peterborough's + Funeral Sermon on 


+ The very learned Dr. White Kennet, grandfather of the Reverend John 
and Thomas Newman, both reſiding on their reſpective livings in Eſſex, and 
of her excellent, kind, unwearied friend White Newman, Eſquire, of New- 
gate Street. The Editor wiſhes it were poſſible for her to do juſtice to the 
gratitude ſhe feels for the inceſſant unwearied aſſiſtance ſhe receives from that 
throughly worthy friend, and his two obliging amiable ſons, Meſſrs. White 
and Thomas Newman. The very grateful father of Mr. Newman, knowing 
that his father-in-law, the Biſhop, owed all his preferment to Mr. Cherry, and 
feeling himſelf under perſonal obligations to that excellent man; from their 
youth, charged his ſons, ** as they valued a father's bleſſing, never to omit 
© any opportunity that preſented itſelf of rendering every poſſible ſervice in 
ce their power, to the deſcendants of Mr. Cherry.” The Editor has frequent 
occaſion to tell her amiable friends in Newgate Street, that they are reſolved to 
enſure their father and grandfather's bleſſing. Were the Editor a Ducheſs in- 
ſtead of a poor diſconſolate Widow, or their Sifter or Mother, the attentions 
of the whole family could not be more polite, amiable, unremitting; for 
which that God may reward them here and hereafter, prays daily, earneſtly, 
their obliged grateful friend. It was formerly an invariable rule with all the 
Biſhops to deal with Mr. Newman's father—/eſprit de corps. 
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the Duke of Devonſhire, That a man of ſenſe could re- 
„ pent more in half an hour, than a fool could in feven 
« years.” In that ſermon the Biſhop ſays, that the ſen- 
ſations of a man of ſuperior underſtanding, on ſeeing the 
« error of his ways, would be ſo much more pungently 
« felt, that it is an evil and bitter thing to depart from 
„the Loxp, than one of leſs naturally ſtrong, leſs refined 
 * underſtanding could poſhibly do.” 


"VEN of Mr. Berkeleys intimate friends uſed to ſay, 
„He knew how to manage every perſon of every deſcrip- 
« tion.” A very intimate, beloved, and reſpected friend 
of Mr. Berkeley, a very brilliant genius, whoſe Elegy on 
the Death of Dr. Johnſon was univerſally allowed by all 
the great judges of poetry to be ſuperior to any publiſhed 
on that occaſion—this gentleman, apt ſometimes to be 
hipped, had been ſome time a cloſe priſoner in his cham- 
bers, declaring to all his friends that he was extremely ill, 
and in a very dad way. On Mr. Berkeley's arrival in town, 
every common friend began lamenting the unpleaſant ſitua- 
tion of Mr. ; Mr. Berkeley replied, I ſuppoſe be 
ig really very ill. No; he ails nothing at all.” —+ Oh! 
« yery well, then; I will cure him, I promiſe you, in a 
« few minutes.” Off ſet Mr. Berkeley, from Harcourt 
Buildings, to the King's Bench Walks. On entering, the 
uſual enquiries of health being made, a numerous liſt of ideal 
maladies were mentioned, Mr. Berkeley, affuming a very 
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folemn countenance, ſaid, My dear friend, I am ex- 
« ceedingly grieved to find you ſo very i. To be ſure, 
„% you have ſent for a lawyer, and made your will, as 
« I know you do not mean your heir at law ſhould 
« enjoy your fine eſtate.” —* Made my will! my dear 
« Berkeley, what do you mean? Made my will! Why 
« then, 50% really think me very i.” — To be ſure I 
« do, wery dangerouſly ill.” —* God bleſs my ſoul, I am 
« x07 ill.” —* Let you and I go to the Opera directly.“ 
Up he ſprang, rang his bell, told his ſervant that he muſt 
dreſs that minute, for that he was going with Mr. Berke- 
ley to the Opera. Accordingly Mr. Berkeley eſcorted him 
thither in triumph, to the great joy, and no ſmall diverſion, 
of his numerous friends ; for he is exceedingly amiable. 
The next day, in the Hall, Mr. Berkeley was complimented 
on his {kill as a phy/cian. Another very ludicrous anecdote 
of Mr. Berkeley's extricating the ſame friend from a diſa- 
greeable ſituation, ſome time after this, might be related. 
It is certain, that Mr. Berkeley, after he grew up a man, 
never undertook the management of any difficult affair, 
that he did not accompliſh it to the ſatisfaction of all the 
parties concerned. Not long after Mr. Monck Berkeley's 
arrival at St. Andrew's, he went one afternoon to the ſhop 
of the (to St. Andrew's ſtudents) well-known Mungo Dick. 
To his no ſmall ſurprize, it was ſhut up. He knocked re- 


peatedly ; at length a neighbour appeared ; and Mr. Berke- 
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ley enquired, whether Mungo was broke and run-away.— 
No Sir, he has locked himſelf in, he is hating his gewd 
% 2weef.”—* A villain, how dare he lock the door?“ ! He 
«% muſt, Sir, or the neighbours would /e it *.. To be ſure 
they would, and prevent it, a raſcal to beat a woman.” — 
Aye, Sir, fo men always lock their doors, that nobody 
„may ever /ay they have ſeen them do it.“ Mr. Berkeley 
called aloud, and vowed vengeance if he did not leave off 
beating her. Mr. Berkeley went the next day, and gave 
him /uch a lecture, as prevented his chaſtizing her again 
during Mr. Berkeley's /4our at St. Andrew's. On the Edi- 
tor's aſking her Son, if he thought he would mind what 
ſuch a youth as he could ſay? Mr. Berkeley replied, very 


Mr. Monck Berkeley uſed to be diverted by his Mother's ſaying, She 
&. would have an Iriſh lover, an Engliſh busband, and a Scotch couſin.“ The 
Iriſhmen of high faſhion are exquiſitely elegantly polite, which is mighty 
pleaſing during courtſhip ; the Engliſh in general (if their wives comport 
themſelves as they ought to do, when under the yoke, the irrecoverable words 
uttered at the altar) in general good kind huſbands, with a /iitle humouring 
and a lille winking at. The Editor often ſays, To ſuppoſe that our grand- 
ce fires were all angels on earth, is a folly too great to be believed for a mo- 
© ment.” They were, probably, the beſt of them, ſometimes fractious, ſome- 
times drank too much, and ſometimes played them falſe, as in beſe days: but 
here lies the difference; our grandmothers in their affliction applied for conſola- 
tion and direction to ſome reverend, pious AGED Divine, who poured balm into 
their poor fretted ſpirits, from God's Word, applied by heir wiſdom; in our 
times, it is the faſhion to apply to a ſmart Captain of the Guards, or to ſome 
filly, ignorant, young Peer. It were ſurely wiſe to try the old Doctor. One 
Scotch couſin is worth fifty Exgliſß ones, as we ſee every day, Dr. Berkeley 
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ſeriouſly, © I hope he will, ... 
4 of himſelf.“ 


At the age of nineteen, Mr. Berkeley had the honour 
of being elected a correſponding member of the Society of 
Antiquaries in Edinburgh, in conſequence of a very accu- 
rate, ſenſible account, tranſmitted to that Society, of a cu- 
rious quarry of marble, diſcovered ſome years ago in the 
heart of the Highlands. It had ſome curious particularities, 
but of what nature they were the Editor does not recol- 
lect: probably they were not underſtood by ber, although 
fo excellently inveſtigated and deſcribed by her Son. She, 


however, means to prefent that Society with a valuable 
antique in her Son's collection. 


was very urgent with the late Lord Camden to obtain an appointment for a 
Scotchman, for whom he had the goodneſs to be intereſted. Lord Camden, very 
politely and honeſtly, flatly refuſed it in the following words: I ſhould rejoice: 
to pay attention to Dr. Berkeley; and for any Engliſhman I will do it. But I 
c have many years ago ſworn that I never will introduce a Scotchman into any 
office; for, if you introduce one, he will contrive ſome way or other to intro- 
* quce forty more couſins or friends.” Would James the Firſt have acted by a 
Scot, as good Queen Mary and Queen Anne did by a very worthy relation of 
theirs, a Mr. Holden, who was many years clerk to old Mr. Cherry, the 
Counſellor ? He always dined at the ſecond table, died at Shotteſbrooke Houle, 

and lies interred in the church. Queen Anne allowed his aged mother twenty 
pounds per annum; and. ſhe went to Court once in the year in her new grey 

gown, (ſhe was a widow ;) and her Majeſty always /poke kindly to her, and 
called her Couſin Hol DEN. The Queen was noi a Scor. 
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Mr. Berkeley was a member of the Royal Archers; and 
during the war in 1783 a number of Scorch gentlemen of 
rank and faſhion formed themſelves into a corps. The Editor 
thinks they were ſtyled The Royal Edinburgh Volunteers. 
Mr. Berkeley accepted a commiſſion. They were ſum- 
moned once, if not more, to aſſiſt in quelling a riot, the 
mob being employed in demoliſhing ſome mills, when 
flour was little more than half its preſent price. This oc- 
caſioned a gentleman's aſking Mr. Berkeley if he had 
thoughts of going into the army; on which he replied, 
No, Sir; I am much indebted to the wiſdom of my Fa- 
ther, who would not ſuffer me to enter on a military or 
„ naval life, when I was a boy leaving Eton. There is but 
* one thing now that can ever make a military man of me, 
his Majeſty's erecting his ſtandard, when I ſhould feel it 
my bounden duty to repair to it.“ 


Mr. Berkeley, in the year 1789, viſited the, accidentally, 
native country * of his renowned grandfather. The atten- 
tions Mr. Berkeley received in that kingdom from all ranks 


* Bp. Berkelcy's father was, as well as all his anceſtors, born in England. 
His grandfather, as before mentioned, expended a large fortune in the ſervice 
of King Charles the Firſt, and in remitting money to King Charles the Second 
and his brothers, The only return was making his ſon, the Biſhop's father, 
collector of the port of in Ireland, a more reſpectable poſt than in 
England, noblemen's ſons often accepting it. This occaſioned the old gentle- 
man's leaving his maledidion on any deſcendant of his, who ſhould ever, in ay 
way, aſſiſt any Monarch. 
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and degrees muſt have been exceedingly flattering to any 
man leſs humble than Mr. Berkeley, who, in a letter to his 
Mother, ſpeaks thus, I am indebted to my grandfather 
„for this honour *. I have little merit of my own; bur 
Jam the grandfon of Biſhop erkeley, the repreſentative 
of Archbiſhop Uſher +. I hope I feel as I ought the 
*« honour conferred upon me, and truſt, that although 
„ cannot equal, I ſhall never diſgrace, my famous ancel- 
„ tors.” N 


That Mr. Berkeley ſhould meet with much attention in 
the hoſpitable polite kingdom of Ireland, celebrated, as 
well as her ſiſter kingdom, for pleaſing conduct to ſtrangers, 
is not to be much wondered at, his Father having the ho- 
nour to be related to many of the nobleſſe of Ireland. His 


The Provoſt and Fellows of Dublin College did him the honour of con- 
ferring on him the degree of LL. B. an honour never before conferred on ſo 
young a man, not educated in that Univerſity; of which great favour Mr. Berke- 
ley and his Parents ever retained a moſt grateful ſenſe. The Survivor means to 
ſhew her ſenſe of it in ſomething more ſolid than words. 


+ Bp. Berkeley was nephew to Archbiſhop Uſher, as was his couſin- german 
General Wolfe. Mr. Monck Berkeley, when a very little child, one day flew 
up ſtairs to his aunt, burſt into her room, crying, Oh! Madam, Mifs 
« Frinſham if you 21:/! have the goodnefs to lend me a ſhilling ; here is a man 
below, with a box at his back, that ſays he will ſhew me the death of my own 
* poor dear couſin Cardinal Molſey, killed at Quebec fighting for ibis country.” — 


When the fit of laughter brought on by this philippic ceaſed, the purſe was pro- 
duced, and the little man flew off in extacies. | 
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gratitude was great for the throughly amiable polite atten- 
tions of the excellent Marquis and Marchioneſs of Water- 
ford. His Parents felt it as it merited. The ſurvivor ſtill 
feels it, as ſhe does the very worthy Lord John Beresford's 
amiability, for ſo condeſcendingly intereſting himſelf in 
her intricate affairs in Ireland. She muſt ever retain the 
moſt grateful ſenſe of the exquiſitely polite condeſcenſion of 
the excellent Lady Habella Monck, the highly reſpected 
mother of the Marchioneſs, ever ſince ſhe had the honour 
of being connected with her Ladyſhip by her union with 
Dr. Berkeley. 'That excellent lady once taking leave of the 
Editor, on her quitting England, ſpoke as follows: As 
« I fear, Madam, that there is little chance of my ever 
% having it in my power to pay you the reſpect that I wiſh 
« to do in Ireland, and that your very great attention to 4 
„Pr. Berkeley's relations I am ſure demands; I beg that, 
« if ever you have any relation or friend that viſits Dublin, 
„you will be pleaſed to let me know, that I may at 
« leaſt have the pleaſure of paying them the attentions, 
„that I ſhould be happy to pay you there.” 


The Editor truſts that ſhe felt this amiable conduct as it 
merited. She availed herſelf of this goodneſs but once 
(it is not to be ſuppoſed that ſhe would introduce every 
country gentleman's daughter of her acquaintance, who, 
being ſmitten with a red coat, followed the camp to Ire- 
land) when the ſenſible, elegant Miſs D'Oyley, daughter 
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of the late Sir Thomas D'Oyley, married Dr. Neweombe, 
then Biſhop of Offory : the Editor wrote to her Ladyſhip, 
requeſting permiſſion to introduce Mrs. Newcombe, who, 
added to her great perſonal merits, was deſcended from 
one of the moſt antient families in England. On Mrs. 

Newcombe's arrival in Dublin, to the amazement of all the 
ron world of Dublin, her Ladyſhip viſiting very few perſons 
but of her own family and connections, and making no new 
acquaintances at all of any rank ſhe immediately ho- 
noured Mrs. Newcombe with a viſit *. 


The Editor had the pleaſure of adding much to the 
happineſs of that excellent incomparable woman, the late 
Lady D'Oyley, whoſe whole life, from the age of ſeven- 
teen, when ſhe married the worthy Sir Thomas D'Oyley, 
was one continued uninterrupted journey in the path of 


duty F. She lived, alas | to loſe the only child ſhe ever had. 


*The ſenfible Lady of the learned Biſhop of Oſſory ſoon learned enough 
of Dublin to know, that to be viſited by Lady Bell Monck was a greater 
honour than to be viſited by the Viceroy's Lady, a rarer honour than to | 


be viſited by the Lady ſhe repreſents. 


+ So much, that Mrs. Berkeley almoſt dreaded to ſee any of their common 
friends, they being reiteratedly charged to repeat and re-repeat good La 
D'Oyley's moſt grateful acknowledgments. 


+ On Miſs D'Oyley's marrying into another Kingdom, ſhe faid to an 
intimate friend of hers and the Editor's, I have never lived for myſelf at a1! 
« finceI was ſeventeen years old,” the time of her marriage. 
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The Editor, viſiting her not long before her death, found 

her, as ever, reſigned and cheerful, much wiſhing Mrs. 
Berkeley to ſee, what /e wilhea, a ſtrong -reſemblance 
between her fine little grand-daughter, about ſeven years 
old, and her departed mother. There certainly was a re- 
ſemblance. Miſs Newcombe was handſomer than her ele- 
gant mother. This young lady is lately married in Ire- 
land, and, it is faid, means to prove her claim to what the 
Editor has always heard from her youth, that her mother, 
of courſe herſelf, had an undoubted right to, after the 
death of her two uncles, Sir John and Sir William, both 
dead childleſs—the barony of Hook Norton in Oxfordfhire ; 
as, the late Lord Dacre uſed to ſay, a clergyman on a ſmall 
living in the yale of Berkſhire, whoſe name the Editor does 
not recollect, had to that of Berners. How much wiſer are 
the Scots, in many inſtances, than the Engliſh ; every al- 
manac has the liſt of dormant titles, with this wiſe addi- 
tion, The repreſentative of this family is 


= — Hurely this is very wiſe; for an ancient 
hereditary title is certainly no unpleaſans thing for any 
family to poſſeſs, however Nabobs, Slave-merchants, and 
upſtarts, may AFFECT to deride it in words, for in actions 
they do not, being very fond of uniting their plebeian 

blood with noble. The Editor will not ſay, as Sir — 
{ſaid on a match made ſome time ago, Oh | be 
has, I find, taken a Rag of Quality. 
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Tbe excellent Lady D'Oyley took great pains to make a 
very happy match for her eldeſt brother, a very worthy 
gentleman of large fortune in the Weſt of England, with a 
very ſenſible, moſt highly accompliſhed young Lady, with- 
out any fortune. This noble, difinterefted- Lady lived to 
fee the lovely, the only offspring of that marriage, the firſt 
lady of ——— Creſſwell, Eſquire, Member of Parliament 
for Cirenceſter, left an orphan by the death of both parents 
before ſhe was two years old, a beloved friend of the Edi- 
tor, grow up; adorned with every thing that could render 
an uncommonly fine, wonderfully ſtrong underſtanding eul- 
tivated to the height by her maternal aunt, her nore than 
mother—tſhe had in fact been a more than mother to her 
half-ſiſter, the young lady's mother, ten years younger than 
herfelf— the excellent Mrs. Woodford ; who died in April 
1795, in very advanced age, at the ſeat of her other niece, 
the amiable worthy Lady Guiſe, at Highnam Court, in 
Glouceſterſhire, full of days and full of piety. The Editor 
laments that it is not in the power of her fecble pen to do 

juſtice to the very rare merits of this wonderfully wife 
accompliſhed, excellent friend, nor to her own great gra- 
titude to her, and to God, for having put it into the 
heart of this excellent lady to attach herſelf to the Editor 
(fifteen years younger than herſelf) when a girl of ten 
years old. She had, however, then ſenſe enough to liſten 
to the wwi/e advice of this extraordinary lady, as to an oracle 
of wiſdom and prudence, and continued to do ſo, until the 
CCC A 
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bade her adieu for the laſt time, in 1792, at Highnam Court; 
truſting to meet again, when the Editor hopes to be as wiſe 


as her ever reſpected beloved friend. Her powers, with 


regard to the education of young women, were ſo highly 
eſteemed by the Editor, that ſhe had eonjured Dr. Berke - 
ley to promiſe her, that, ſhould ſhe die leaving a young 
daughter, her highly reſpected friend, Mrs. Woodford 
might have the direction of her education, rather than her 
own excellent Siſter, whoſe exquiſite compaſſion for a mo- 
therleſs child would have caufed her to humour ſuch an 
one in every thing ſhe wiſhed, and have /o enſured a mi- 
ſerable life, a melancholy death for her *. | 


*The Editor is to this day ſometimes reproached by her too tender-hearted 
Siſter," of not having ſufficiently bumoured her children. She always delighted to 
gratify them in every thing proper, and not injurious, ever wiſhing to make 
her dog and cats happy. Another female friend uſed to accuſe the Editor of 
not treating her children like ra/z9nal creatures, her word being a law, without 
aſſigning to them any reaſon, why they were to go, or not to go,—to ſtay, or 
not to ſtay, &c. to which, the Editor's reply was, © Arg children of three to 
« thirteen years old rational creatures?” That they have reaſon, often fine 
ſtrong reaſon—but that does not imply that they are always rational creatures 
vide half the grown up children that one ſees in the world. She has, how- 


ever, the delight of having both her children bear teſtimony to her wiſdom in 


that inſtance, her eldeſt particularly, as has been mentioned elfewhere in this 
Preface. 'The Editor's horrors of deceit and cunning made her always reſolve, 
that, if ever ſhe was bleſſed with children, they ſhould not be taught to tell 
lies, as children are, when bid to ſay, they do not know which they love beſt, 
ce Papa or Mamma.” Unleſs they are fools, they muſt, and do, very early know; 
and the Editor always ordered them to tell the truth boldly. The youngeſt al- 
moſt adored his dear Father, who never contradicted him, but humoured him 
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Laſt year, a very ſhort time before the death of this 
revered friend, the Editor had the real pleaſure to 
become acquainted, under the throughly hoſpitable roof 
of her very excellent, amiable, kind, old friends, the 
very learned, ſenſible Recorder of Canterbury and his 
{ſenſible worthy Lady, with the amiable, very highly 
cultivated, and accompliſhed Miſs G- I- ad, neice of 
Mrs. Robinſon, to whom the Editor has been much 
indebted, for introducing her to the knowledge of a 
very worthy man, who has been of great ſervice to 
her in ſome of her difficult, unpleaſant buſineſſes. This 
young lady one day aſked Mrs. Berkeley, if he was not 
acquainted with Mrs. Woodford 2” The Editor replied, 
that * ſhe had that felicity very early in life, and eſteemed 
it one of the numberleſs gracious vouchſafements of Pro- 
*« VIDENCE, having owed to that dear friend's wiſe, pious 
« advice, that, together with many other things, ſhe had 
frequently eſcaped, the moſt unpleaſing of a reproach, 


as much as might be, without deſtroying ** the autbority of the Mother over the 
e ſons,” as ſpeaks the Scripture, which ſays, God has confirmed the autho- 
« rity,” &c. He loved his Mother exceedingly. One evening, coming in 
from play, he ſprung into her lap, threw his arms round her neck, and began 
carefling her; the ſaid, © Robert, tell me whom you love beſt in the world.” 
«© Why, you—Stop, Mamma; as a child, whilſt one ts a child, it is natural 
ce to love thoſe beſt that humour one and ſpoil one a little; fo I love Papa 
ce beſt, But, if I ſhould live to be a man, I ſhall then love you a vaſt deal the 
« beſt, for having never humoured me, or ſpoiled me at all.“ This is ſet 
down verbatim, as if delivered upon oath. 
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* /elf-reproach, by having, early in life, left entirely to the 
„ All-wiſe Diſpoſer of events every concern of rea]! impor- 
„ tance, never 70 pray or wiſh anxiouſly that events might 
turn out to one's own wiſh.” This excellent lady would fre- 
quently ſay, Behold me a monument of the folly of anxi- 
* ouſly withing, praying, for any thing, of preſuming to 
* carve for ourſelves. I beſought God, at different times, 
when young, to vouchſafe to grant me three requeſts.” 
All were granted—and they have every one brought on 

me ſuch diſtreſs, as I hope all my young friends, * 


* by me, may eſcape “. 


Mifs G—1—d, by ſome accidental meeting, had the 
happinefs, ſuch ſhe profeſſed to efteem it, to become ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Woodford, late in her journey towards 
the realms of bliſs. Her wonderful powers of mind ap- 
peared. as ſtrong as ever, the laſt time the Editor ſaw her; but 
her earthly tabernacle was debilitated moſt lamentably in- 
deed. For the preſent, adieu, thou beloved, thou revered, 
thou excellent Friend. May at leaſt one bright jewel be 


Perhaps the greateſt fortune in England never had more lovers, more of- 
fers of marriage, than this excellent Lady. 'The Editor knew ſome of the gen- 
tlemen wiſe enough to perſevere very long; but all in vain. The lady of the 
late Mr. Granger of Shiplake, author of the Biographical Hiſtory, the Editor 
has heard her Mother ſay, ** it was ſuppoſed, for very many years of her life, 


© ſhe never paſſed a whole month without receiving an offer of marriage.” She 


was an exquiſite beauty : not ſo dear Mrs, Woodford ; hers were chiefly mental 
charms. 
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added to thy crown of glory, for the benefits received from 
thee by thy throughly grateful, affectionate friend, &c. 


ELIZ A BERKELEY. : 


On Dean Swift's introducing Mr. (afterwards Bp.) Berkeley 
to the then Earl of Berkeley, it was in this ſingular way : 
„My Lord, here is a fine young gentleman of your family. I 
can aſſure your Lordſhip, it is a much greater honour to 
you to be related to him, than it is to him to be related 
to you.“ The Earl of Berkeley was then Lord High: 
Admiral of England, the laſt nobleman who had that ho- 
nour, which ſome of his deſcendants pleaded as the cauſe 
of their great pride - ſome of the uncommonly ſenſible 
grandſons of the Honourable Colonel Berkeley. A perſon, 
whoſe name was not originally Berkeley, one day talking to 
one of the moſt amiable of thoſe brothers, ſaid, + My dear 
+ C———, what is the cauſe that you BexKELEYs are fo 
t diabolicaly proud? Is it becaule, for its great antiquity, no 
„noble family in Eugland has had quite ſo many h——ts. 
and fs in it?“ , No, my dear Madam, no; it is. 
« becauſe we are to horridly poor. We are afraid of OG: 
«+ trampled upon.” “ Never fear that, my dear ; 
no man of ſo ancient, 10 noble a family as yours has 
« cauſe for ſuch apprehenſion from perſons of ſenſe, if it 
is not bis own fault.” St. Paul, ſpeaking by the Holy 
Spirit to Timothy, ſays, * Let no man deſpiſe thee.” It is 
therefore adſalulely in our own power to prevent our being 
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dgſpiſed. It is one thing to diſlike to bate, and another to 
deſpiſe.) Thie inſpired Writer therefore does not ſay, let no 
+ man hate thee, or perſecute ;” but let no man deſpiſ⸗ 
« thee,” is a command given from an aged to a young 
Biſhop. There are countries where, perhaps, the younger 
Prelates might ſo admoniſh the elders to their profit. To 
the admoniſher of Mr. C. Berkeley, when ſaying, that no 
perſons of ſenſe would deſpiſe him, &c. might, had he 
known it, have retorted the famous Dr. Rock's anſwer to 
Sir Edward Hulſe, Phyſician to his late Majeſty, who, 
driving one day down the Strand, was ſtopped by the mob, 
liſtening to the oratory of Dr. Rock in his gaudy equipage. 
Seeing Sir Edward Hulſe look out at his chariot window, 
he inſtantly took a quantity of boxes and vials, gave them 
to one of his'be/aced lacqueys, ſaying, + Give my compli- 
ments to Sir Edward; tell him, theſe are all I have with 
« me, but I will ſend him ten dozen more to-morrow.” 
Sir Edward, aſtoniſhed at the meſſage, and effrontery of 

the man, actually took them into his chariot ; on which 
the mob, with one conſent, all cried out, See, ſee, all 
« the Doctors, even the King's, uy their medicines of him.” 
In their youth, they had ſomewhere been fellow ſtudents ; 
Rock, not ſucceeding in a regular way, metamorphoſed 
himſelf into a Que. In the afternoon he waited on Sir 
Edward, to beg his pardon for having played him ſuch a 
trick: to which Sir Edward replied, + My old friend, how 
can a man of your underſtanding condeſcend to harangue 
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the populace with ſuch nonſenſe as you talked to- day. 
Why, none but fools liſten to you.” —“ Ahl my good 
« friend, hat is the very thing. Do you give me the roors 
« for my patients, and you ſhall have my free leave to keep the 
„ people of sENSE for your own.” This anecdote of theſe 
two different Doctors was related to the Editor by a medical 
friend of great eminence, who had often heard Sir Edward 
Hulfe relate it to divert his friends, adding, I never felt fo 
« like a fool in my life, as when I received the bottles and 
© boxes from Rock.” 


Mr. Berkeley felt himſelf much indebted for numberleſs 
polite amiable attentions from Lord Durraghmore ; for 
which he was probably indebted entirely to his o per/onal 
merit, and the great good ſenſe of that young Nobleman, 
to whom, ſhould he chance to read this, it may not per- 
haps be unpleaſant to obſerve, what Mr. Berkeley's Father 
once faid to the Editor, on her ſaying, + How very lucky 
„Berkeley is, in becoming acquainted with ſo many learned 
e men, ſo much his ſuperiors in years and knowledge] 


„Lucky; to be ſure he is lucty if you call it ſo, in having 

gan underſtanding that 94/7 make him admired by thoſe 

« who have very ſuperior underſtandings themſelves ; bat 

« is the lucꝶ of it.” They did not, perhaps, as Mr. Berkeley; 

who, having dined out in a large company, at his return 

aſked his Mother, if ſhe was acquainted with a young Ba- 
ddd 
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ronet, whom he named; ſhe replied, *< Yes, that ſhe had 
„known his mother very well.“ 


Mr. B. 7 am reſolved to become acquainted with 
66 « him. 1 


Mrs. B. Why * 


Mr. B.—“ Becauſe two of the moſt empty fox-hunting 
« coxcombs I ever met with have been laughing at, and 
« abuſing him to the company all the afternoon ; ſo I con- 
% gude he is a man of ſenſe and worth.” 


Ml. Berkeley alſo felt himſelf much obliged, as the Edi- 
tor does, by the very polite friendly attentions of his Fa- 


ther's Honourable relation Sackville Hamilton, Eſquire, of 
Dublin Caſtle. He felt himſelf flattered by the attentions 
of the learned Reverend William Hamilton, B. D. who 
preſented to him his very curious. entertaining work, printed 
during Mr. Berkeley's reſidence in Ireland. In his return 
from Ireland, by the way of Scotland, he made ſome little 
ſtay - with his amiable old intimate friend, Sir William 
Morres, at his ſeat in the county of — (name forgot- 


ten). He could not contrive to reach the houſe of his 
learned friend, Mr. Taylor of Noan. Several tranſlations 
from the Greek Poets of this gentleman's were publiſhed 
when he was about nineteen. 
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In a letter to his Father, whilſt in Ireland, he ſays; 
„% My Grandfather and Swift are ſtill remembered with gra- 
* titude in this kingdom; by ſome their memory is ve- 
„ nerated as they merited.” 


Mr. Berkeley having been always told by his Father, 
that Dean Swift was the introducer of his Grandfather when 
he came young into England, to the learned and the great, 


occaſioned his, from a boy, being a great admirer of that 
wonderful man, and his ſo zealouſly labouring to vindicate 
his fame in the Preface to his Literary Relics from ſome 
horridly falſe aſperſions, and palliating his /ad conduct to 
Stella and Vaneſſa . Mr. Berkeley was not in England 


* Unleſs it is allowed, what the Editor herſelf frmly believes, from what ſhe 
learned from Dr. Berkeley's very old beloved friend, Dean Delany—that both 
Dean Swift and Mrs. Johnſon were actually the children of Sir William Temple, 
and the heavy tidings arrived not until the day on which the indiſſoluble knot 
was tied. Surely a Spiritual Court ought to have power to ſet ſuch unfortunate 
perſons at liberty. Some years ago the eldeſt ſon of a gentleman of great eſtate 
was exceedingly in love with an heireſs of large fortune : the father threw cold 
water on it—the old gentleman perfiſted in refuſing to give his conſent—at 
length, violently urged by his ſon to find an objection to an accompliſhed, beau- 
tiful, rich heireſs, he replied, ©* Youd——d fool, the world is wide enough for 
e you to find a wife, without marrying your own fiſter : that young lady is my 
daughter; therefore give up all thoughts of her.” He didſo, and married another 
lady. The beloved object for ever gone, Miſs married the firſt man of large 
fortune that her parents recommended to her; but the loſs of her firſt accompliſhed 
lover gave an unfortunate ſhock to her fine underſtanding. She early in 
life became a widow. 'The laſt time the Editor ſaw her, there appeared a ſort of 
melancholy reſtleflneſs, that could not fail to diſtreſs every feeling heart that 
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when that book was publiſhed ; but a copy, by his order 
to his bookſeller, was ſent to every member of his family. 
On his arrival in England, he immediately paid his duty 
at his Father's; and, after dinner one day, faid to his 
Mother, that he hoped ſhe had received the Literary Re- 
lics, which he had ordered to be ſent to her before they 
were publiſhed. 


She replied, * that ſhe was much obliged by his attention,” 
Mr. B.—“ Have you redde them, my dear Madain "ai 
Mrs. B.—** To be ſure I have, my dear Child.” 


Mr. B.—“ Well, and what do you think of my account 
of Swift?“ | 


Mrs. Berkeley, with what her Son uſed to term “one 
* of my Mother's wicked looks,” replied, + My dear Son, it 
has determined me, if ever I ſhould have a deſperately bad 
* cauſe to plead, to retain you for my Prime Counſel.” 


knew the cauſe. This lady had every thing this world could furniſh, to pro- 
duce happineſs; two fine children, a ſon and daughter, both magnificently 
provided for. But ſhe had not the ſociety of the only man on earth whom ſhe 
could love. She ſaw him happy with another. Had ſhe learned to feel, as well as 
ſay, ** Thy will be done on Earth, as it is in Heaven,” it had been happy 
for her; had ſhe humbly, patiently ſubmitted, inſtead of ſadly murmuring, 
and ſadly cavilling, as ſhe uſed alas! to do at ſome parts of Scripture. But what 
pi-ty was it likely ſhould be inſtilled into her mind by her direfully ADULTER- 
ous MOTHER, who was not ſuſpected until this affair of the match. 
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To which Mr. Berkeley, in a ſweet melancholy voice, 
replied, © Ah, my dear Mother, don't ſay ſo ! I have not 
e defended his wrong conduct: I have only ſaid all that 
my conſcience would ſuffer me to ſay in extenuation of 
it. You know his kindneſs to my Grandfather in his 
„youth, when he came firſt to England. It grieves me 
that you ſay that 7 ſhould be your Prime Counſel.” 


Mr, Berkeley ſhewed his gratitude. in another inſtance 
to Dean Swift. During his ſhort /z50our in Dublin, he diſ- 
covered that the old ſervant, Mr. Richard Brinan, in whoſe 
arms Dean Swift expired, was poor as well as aged: he re- 
lieved him, and ordered his Father's agent to pay him a 
ſmall ſum every month, to lighten the «navoidad/e ſuffer- 
ings of old age; which needs not the aid of rpovERTY, to 
render it unpleaſant. Dr. Berkeley continued this annuity, 
as does the Editor; at leaſt, ſhe truſts, that the poor 
man receives it, as ſhe ſees it conſtantly in her accounts; 
ſhe hopes, for his ſake, it is not as difficult to get a ſmall 
ſum paid in Ireland, as it is to get any ſum. out of it. 


It has, perhaps, been before mentioned, that Mr. Berke 
ley reſembled his unworthy Mozher in never forgetting a 
favour received, and his lovely /e/f in never remembering an 
injury done to himſelf. Any done to his Father he would not 
pardon, as too plainly appeared in his Siege of Rhodes,” 


— —— — — - —— — — 
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which the Editor never ſaw until it was printed, or ſhe had 


certainly made it a point with her obedient Son; as in another 


inſtance, where only themſelves were concerned, not many 
months before his death, ſaying. Here I ſtand, my dear 
„Madam, ready to obey whatever you ſhall be pleaſed to 
command.“ The ——— of had certainly treated 
Dr. Berkeley like a ———; and Mr. Berkeley every now 
and then threatened him. Dr. Berkeley uſed to ſay, The 
* man that can act as he has done, is beneath your notice; 
do not ſoil your paper with ſuch a ——.” Mrs. Berkeley 
begged him off, on account of his worthy family, with whom 
in her youth ſhe had been acquainted. Mr. Berkeley uſed 
to ſay, No man ſhall maltreat my Father whilſt I can hold 
a pen, any more than aſperſe my Mother's fame whilſt I 
„wear a ſword.” Mr. Berkeley uſed laughingly to tell a 
very intimate friend of his, © You are ſo apt to boaſt of being 
«* well with the ladies of all ages and all deſcriptions, that I 
* am ſure the on thing that prevents your hinting that 79 
* Mother is partial to you is, that you know I would run you 


through the body immediately.” Had Mr. Berkeley lived 


to read the grateful mention of his Father in the curious lite 
of Biſhop Horne, he had certainly reſented it as it merits 
to be reſented, Dr. Berkeley was a too generous friend to 
numbers, whoſe preſent pride and covetouſneſs has quite 
obliterated from their minds the poverty from which the 
amiable generoſity of Dr. Berkeley long ſince reſcued them. 
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Hz is gone to receive his reward: THEY muſt i in due time 
follow to receive theirs. 


It has been mentioned, that Mr. Berkeley, in his firſt 
novel, The Generous Ruſtic,” has ſhewn his love and gra- 
titude to the French friends of his early youth. In his ſe- 
cond, © The Spaniſh Memoirs,” many of the characters are 
the real ones of Engliſh and Scotch friends and acquaint- 
ance. In that of Father Alberto, the reader is made ac- 
quainted with the very ſenſible, highly accompliſhed, won- 
derfully entertaining, polite, pious, Biſhop Geddes, who 
had ſpent many years as a Biſhop in New Spain, and has 
often delighted the Editor, when viſiting at Dr. Berkeley's, 
with accounts of the wonderfully affectionate, reſpectful 
attachment the amiable Peruvians ſtill retain for their Inca 
and his royal progeny, ſupplying him with fiſh, veniſon, game, 
&c.; and the ſtratagems the Spaniards were obliged to employ 
to convey the then Inca from New to Old Spain, where 
he is a grandee. His two ſons hold conſiderable rank in 
the King of Spain's guards; they are fine young men, 
although one draws a ſigh over their reverſed fortune. 
They are, perhaps, happier to guard, than to be guarded. The 
Editor has often liſtened with delight to accounts of conver- 
ſations related to have paſſed between the Inca and himſelf 
tete & tete in old Spain, al hough the Inca is not a man of 
very ſhining abilities, perhaps, for politic reaſons, very little 
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cultivated. He was not dead to what he was, nor to what 
he ought to have been. G41 oll 


This excellently wiſe, mild Prelate, by the great wiſdom of 
the then Pontiff, replaced the farming Popiſh Biſhop, who 
preſided over the Roman Catholics of Edinburgh, when the 
zeal of John Knox's diſciples burned down the chapel, to 
the great diſtreſs of the amiable liberal Dr. Robertſon, the 
worthy witty Dr. Webſter, father of the excellent Colonel 
Webſter, the agreeable Dr. Carlyle, and many other 
worthy Scottiſh miniſters of Edinburgh. On that occaſion 
the zealots of the party exhibited a caricature print, of 
which the Editor has a copy, of Dr. Johnſon's beloved 
« Jilly Robertſon,” with the triple crown on his head, a 
label, &c. &c. May that ſenſible, agreeable head be now 
more ſuitably crowned | 


Mr. Berkeley's ſuperiority of underſtanding led him to 
feel great gratitude for Biſhop Geddes's devoting ſo much 
of his time to Mr. Berkeley when in Edinburgh in vacation 


time. He felt that it was condeſcenſion in a very learned 


man of between fifty and ſixty, to ſay to a youth of nineteen, 
+ Whenever you pleaſe, Sir, viſit me at all times; I ſhall 


be moſt happy to ſee you, to give you any information 
you may with that I am capable of affording.” The Edi- 


tor is aware, that perſons may ſay, Ohl that was to 
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© make a Papiſt of him *.” Biſhop Geddes very ſoon diſ- 
covered, before he had ever ſeen Mr. Berkeley, only an 
anonymous piece of his, without the leaſt clue to find out 
the Writer—* This is written by a very uncommon genius 
indeed, be he whom he may.” —The Duke D'Arundina, 
Mr. Berkeley told the Editor, was the late Earl of ——— ; 
whom Mr. Berkeley never forgave for turning his own un- 
fortunate nephew, his brother's ſon, from his door. The 
amiable Miſs ., daughter of Lord — , told Mr. 
Monck Berkeley, that the poor unfortunate young gentle- 
man's father was at Lord —'s, when his only ſon was 
chaſed from the door. The Editor hopes that the young 
Lady had been miſinformed, as he was an highly reſpected 
friend of Dr. Berkeley and the Editor. Alas! alas that 
parents would conſider, in their anger againſt their perhaps 
ill-educated offspring, how will this action appear to me 
when I come to lie on my death-bed. God himſelf ſays, 
« Oh! that they were wiſe, that they would conſider their 
latter end.” —But moſt, ſo far from conſidering it, baniſh 
it from their mind, leſt it ſhould make them melancholy. 
This ill- fated young gentleman reached a wretched ale-houſe 


* Mr. Berkeley was, early in life, made by his mother to read moſt of what 
has been well written, pro and con, in that controverſy between the Church of 
England and the Church of Rome. At before nineteen Mr. Berkeley was a 
zcalous Proteſtant, not becauſe his grandmother was one—to be ſure he had, 
like Timothy, from a child known the Scriptures ;”* which oor. old-faſhioned St. 
Paul thought, and ſaid, “were able to make him wiſe unto ſalvation.” See 
St. Paul's Third Epiſtle to Timothy, chap. ili. verſe 15. 
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in Northumberland, and there ended his miſerable mortal 
pilgrimage. There is a day coming ere long, when the Edi- 
tor thinks ſhe would, of the two, rather chooſe to be the 
poor, very weak, ſhatter-brained nephew, than the ſenſible, 
ſolemn, pompous uncle, who is well characterized in the 
perſon of the Spaniſh Don (Duke). Oh! that parents and 
near relatives, whom God has bleſſed with underſtanding, 
had ſome compaſſion on thoſe to whom he has not been fo 
gracious, and conſider that there are very many who want 
guardians through life; and the father and mother of a 
fhatter-brained man, or fimple daughter, ſhould look out 
for a proper guardian in a wiſe huſband or wife, like the 
late Mrs. ——— f —— |, who ſoon after 
the death — her excellent huſband. ſaid to her very un- 
commonly ſenſible daughter, a very old friend of the Edi- 
* « We muſt now caſt our thoughts about for ſome 

very fenſible young lady of ſmall fortune, who will take 
« your brother; or elfe, before we have left —— —— 
« fix weeks, either the cook or the dairy maid, whichever 
has moſt cunning, will marry him.” The plan was pur- 
ſued. He lived ſome years a very happy reſpectable life, 
with one of the ſenſible daughters of the worthy Sir 
, Bart. His ſon does not ſquander the 
ſix 1 PMs per annum, which the wiſdom of his 
grandmother (eſteemed a ſtingy woman, becauſe ſhe paid 
her bills regularly,) reſcued from Mo/ly Dairy, and entruſted 
to the wiſe management of Miſs —— - 
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The unfortunate young man, driven from the door, was 
once very deſirous to have married the daughter of a clergy- 
man, a Dignitary of the Church of ———, well educated, 
but no great fortune. The joy of his mother on its being 
prevented was ſo great, as to occaſion Dr. Berkeley's 
calling her roor, and ſaying ſhe would live to repent it. 
It is hoped ſhe did, for ſhe muſt meet her INI ſon at 
the laſt great day. | 


Mention has been made before, of Mr. Berkeley's being 
ſent, when he was little more than fix years old, to town, 
to get a tooth inſpected by that very honeſt dentift, the 
late Mr. Hemmet, who happened to be out of town. 
The amiable friend who took the charge of him ſaid, 
« Well, we will go to Mr. Beardmore, or ſome other emi- 
„ nent man.” To which Mr. Berkeley replied, © No, Sir; 
if you pleaſe, I will go to no other; for I heard my 
Mamma tell you, that Hemmet was the beſt; and I am 
„ ſure SHE knows; and I will go to him.” This occa- 
ſioned his being detained a few days longer in town ; and 
his wiſe kind hoſt, fearing that a child, who lived all day 
in the open air, might ſuffer in town, ſent him every day 
to walk in the Park with his own worthy careful valet de 
chambre. This man, happening to be intimate with the 
gentleman of the late excellent Lord Berkeley of Stratton, 
one day, in returning from the Park, called in Berkeley 
Square with Mr. Berkeley in his hand, who, of courſe, 
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went into the ſteward's or houſekeeper's room, where bis 
ſweetly engaging manners ſoon ſo won the hearts of all 
preſent, that they aſked his kind guardian permiſſion to 
lead him up, to ſhew him to Lord Berkeley and the excel- 
lent Mrs. Anne Egerton. He was introduced as the little 
grandſon of the great Biſhop Berkeley. His noble relation 


was charmed with the great good ſenſe and propriety of 


the little man ; and, after he had been there a ſhort time, 
his ſenſible guardian telling him it was time to go home, he 
rofe, made a very graceful bow * to the Lady, and then 


Dr. Berkeley followed the example of his learned Father, who, from the 
time that his Sons put on the habits of men, uſed, after dinner, to make them 
practiſe, over and over, coming in and going out of a room gracefully, ſay- 
ing, Every man and woman you fee is a judge of thoſe things; therefore 
& learn to do it like gentlemen.” Dr. Berkeley and his fon were both very apt 
ſcholars ; and it has been repeatedly remarked ta the Editor, how very gracefully 
both Dr. and Mr. Berkeley came into a room, as if they had both learned of 
the ſame dancing-maſter. They had, in fact, learnt of the ſame maſter, tlie 
learned Prelate, who was remarkably attentive to the minutie with his Sons, 
as well as to their Latin, Greek, and. letter-writing ; always ſaying, ** Learn 
to write letters properly on all occafions. Many people may hear your letters. 
tc redde, that will never hear you ſpeak viuã voce.” When Dr. Berkeley was a 
boy, about eight years old, he worried his. Father to let him go out with him to 
ſome Viſitation, for three or four days. 'The good Prelate not underſtanding, 
with all his learning, the management of boys as well as his Grandſon's Mother, 


and having no mind his little Boy ſhould accompany him, ſaid, Well, if in 


s theſe two days you can make me eight Latin verſes (the Editor thinks it was) 
« you ſhall go with me”—be it what it might, the Prelate knew, or thought he 
knew, that the poor child could not do it. Dr. Berkeley has often told the Edi- 
tor, that it was what he had never done, had never been taught to do; but, 
wild to go this journey, he ſet his aſtoniſhingly quick wits to work, and pro- 
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to my Lord, who, untying his purſe, was preſenting him 
with five guineas, to buy him a fine horſe, ſaddle, &c. 
at the toy-ſhop; Mr. Berkeley having told him, that he 
had a ive horſe at Cookham. His worthy guardian ſtepped 
up, ſaying, I muſt beg your Lord{bip to excuſe Maſter 
«+ Berkeley. He muſt not take it. His Mamma never 
«+ ſuffers him to take a guinea, or a ſix- pence, from my 
« Maſter, when ſtaying there for months, not even from 
+ his Grandmother or his Aunt, telling him how /hamefully 
« mean it is to accept money from any one but his ow 
Parents, when they are at hand.” This injunction was 
withdrawn when Mr. Berkeley went to Eton, near an hun- 


dred miles from his Father's houſe ; that then, if any old 
friend of his family called, and zipped him a guinea or two, 

he might accept it; as his Father and Mother had often 
_ tipped the ſons of their friends. He then declined it, telling 


duced the eight lines, or verſes, in due time. On his preſenting them, the 
Biſhop exclaimed, ** Well, George, you have been too many for me; I did 
not think it poſſible you could have done it; but, as you have done it, I 
C muſt keep my word, and ſo you muſt go.” The Editor uſed to tell Dr. 
Berkeley, that ſhe was angry with the Biſhop foi being ſuch an Ægyptian taſk- 
maſter to a poor little creature; for no mortal in the houſe could aſſiſt him but 
his father. Why could he not have at once taken the beautiful little creature, 
or told him that he muſt not go? Dr. Berkeley was eſteemed the moſt ele- 
gant writer of Latin of any of his contemporaries at the Univerſity, as the Editor 
has repeatedly heard Meſſrs. Hamilton, Whitaker, Biſhop Horne, ſay. Some 
excellent, aged ſcholar, (name not recollected,) ſaid to every one, that Dr. 

Berkeley's Latin ſpeech, when he was Collector, was the beſt he had ever heard 
during his twenty years reſidence at the Univerſity. 
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his Mother, „ I don't like it /ormebow, not having = 
«ſed to it; and John Hayes (his amiable relation) is 

| <« pood-natured fellow, and will always lend me a — 

« whenever I aſk him, till I fee my Father or John.” A 

Gentleman once expreſſed his aſtoniſhment to Dr. Berkeley, 

that, calling at Eton, to fee Mr. Berkeley, he could not 

perſuade him to accept money. 


Mrs. Berkeley, having always a dread of her children's 
being led to practiſe any meannefs, of any kind, never ſuf- 
fered either of them to receive any ſam, ſmall or great, 
from any one but Dr. Berkeley or herſelf: from either Pa- 
rent they were at ul liberty to receive as much as ever their 
eloquence could extra#. The Editor, from early youth, al- 
ways declared, However well ſhe might like a mar cap, 
or elegant gown, that ſhe would much rather wear an 
old gown, and a ruſty cloak, as ſhe does at preſent, than 
not pay the butcher, baker, &c. every Monday morn- 
„ing. The doing that, in theſe % d times of plenty, is 
hardly ſufficient ; and ſuch is the ſhameful ſelfiſh covetouſ- 
neſs of moſt Engliſh traders in that claſs, that they make 
thoſe pay to the full as much for their commodities, 
who pay every ſeventh day, as thoſe who do or do no- 
pay after /even years credit. In Scotland, the traders, al- 
though in general the rudeſt in the world, excepting the 
Dutch ; if you pay ready money, twenty pounds or thirty 
pence, they always throw you back a conſiderable diſcount, 
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as did always the late Mr. Goodchild, the great linen-dra- 
per at Charing Croſs. The Editor, when buying, at St. 
Andrews, even a common chequered apron, for a pure auld 
« gerod weef,” value half a crown, has repeatedly had three 
halfpenny worth of white ſilk, nicely folded in paper, pre- 
ſented to her by the very worthy, really reſpectable Dean 
of Guild Kaye, the firſt ſhop in St. Andrews, ſaying, © Be 
« pleaſed, Madam, to take your diſcount; I will not bur- 
« den you with halfpence.” He had been long enough in 
England to learn the civility of our traders, not long enough 
to learn their cunning, of making thoſe who do pay, pay 
for thoſe who do not. Whilſt Dr. Berkeley's family was 
at St. Andrews, they were told by ſeveral of their neigh- 
bours, that a certain Earl, who has a manſion near Perth, 
one day walked in, and purchaſed half a guinea's worth. of 
tea and ſugar, laid down the money on the counter, which 
the grocer took, and put into the till. The Earl aſked, 
« Where is my diſcount ©” —* Ohl my Lord, I thought your 
« Lordſhip had lived fo much in England that you would 
„not take it.” —* Nor TAKE 1T! I have not lived long 
enough in England to learn their FooLIs4 cuſtoms.” This 
nobleman is remarkable for a ftrong underſtanding; was 
educated at Weſtminſter and Chriſt Church College, Oxford; 
and, being a moſt able ſpeaker in the Houſe, would do the 
boneſt part of Engliſh gentry and traders an eſſential ſervice, 
if he could introduce this wiſe Scottiſh cuſtom South of the 
Tweed. The Editor has one Scottiſh friend, who reſides 
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much in England, who conſtantly, when he purchaſes any 
thing, puts the caſh or notes in a paper, writes on it what 
it is to pay, and conſtantly keeps it in his deſk twelve 
months, becauſe the Engliſn traders will not allow him 
diſcount, ſaying, * that _ are a ſet of raſcals for not 
6 doing it It.” | 


After Mr. Berkeley grew up, ſome one, ſpeaking highly, 
and juſtly, as he deſerved, of Lord Berkeley of Stratton, 
Mr. Monck Berkeley ſaid, I am ſure he was a good-na- 
&% tured man; he would once have made me the happie of 
„ mortals, but for my Mother.” —* How ſo?” Mr. Berke- 
ley then mentioned what has been related above. | 


On which Mrs. Berkeley faid, © Bleſs me, my dear 
* child, do you remember that?“ EY * 


Mr. B.—“ Remember it, my dear Madam; why, I never 
« felt ſuch happineſs before, nor ever expect it again on 
« earth, as the ba, minute that the five guineas were 
e chinking in my paw, until Mr. (the name of Mr. 
« Johnſon's valet forgotten) told me that I muſt give them 
„back to my Lord, for that you never ſuffered me, &c.“ 
as before mentioned. I had, in idea, purchaſed half the 
«+ globe with thoſe five guineas. Lord Berkeley ſaid, I 
« was the grandſon of a great good man“; but that de- 


* Lord Berkeley of Stratton, and Biſhop Berkeley, were extremely in- 
timate in their youth. Doctor Berkeley had vaſt numbers of Lord Berkeley's 
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hand.” | ES | | 


Mr. Berkeley, as well as his parents, had a moſt affec- 
tionate regard for his eminently worthy, agreeable, re- 
ſpectable, and it may, with the ſtricteſt truth, be aflerted, 


letters to his father. A very unhappy event in Lord Berkeley's life, when a 
young man, occaſioned all his own relations breaking all intercourſe, all con- 
nection with him, whilſt, wonderful to relate, thoſe of his unfortunate ill-fated 
lady pardoned it. One of her near relations refided entirely with him for many 
years before his death, the very worthy Mrs. A. Egerton, to whom he ſhewed 
his gratitude at his death. This lady refided ſome years at Frogmore-Houſe, 
where Mr. Monck Berkeley, whilſt an Etonian, and his very wonderfully ſenfible, 
clever, acute friend Mr. Kirk, nephew of Colonel Egerton's Lady, always 
found a moſt cordial reception, of which Mr. Berkeley often ſpoke with grati- 
tude. Lord Berkeley's life, very many years before his death, had been not 
only exemplary, but exaltedly pious. The Editor will take leave to relate an 
anecdote of his Lordſhip and the Princeſs Amelia. Mrs. Berkeley happening 
to be ſtaying at Lambeth Palace when Archbiſhop Secker related it to the late 
amiable Biſhop Trevor, of Durham, it made ſo deep an impreſſion that ſhe 
can ſet it down verbatim, —Biſhop of Durham: ] cannot conceive what is 
© come to Princeſs Emely lately : people don't uſually grow better tempered 
«© as they grow old; but, from having been all her life the 
* — (the blanks muſt be filled up by thoſe who read) ſhe is 
become ſo humble, ſo. affable, ſo condeſcending, ſo kind and charitable (her 
Royal Highneſs uſed frequently to ſend Dr. Berkeley ten guineas, with a re- 
«© queſt that he would diſtribute it, as he thought beſt, amongſt the poor of 
his pariſh of Acton) that it delights one to hear it; every body wonders, but 
© nobody can tell what has cauſed this aſtoniſhing change.” Every one at the 
table profeſſed themſelves glad, and contraſted it with her Royal Highneſs's 
conduct when Ranger of Richmond Park, and the odious ſtiles erected to 
deter perſons from crofling it. The Archbiſhop, in his uſual deliberate man- 
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univerſally reſpected relation, Major James Berkeley, one of 
the grandſons of the Honourable Colonel Berkeley; whom, 
on his dreary journey from Dover to Cheltenham, he was 
ſadly diſappointed at not finding at Rocheſter, - he being 
then in barracks at Chatham, now, alas! abroad, in a 
ſituation of great dariger. May God, in mercy, ſpare that 
beſt of ſons and brothers to his worthy mother, elegant 
ſiſter, and to his idolizing, beautiful, accompliſhed lady 


ner, and in his wonted deliberate tone of voice, ſaid, © I can inform your 
«© Lordſhip what it is that has wrought this wonderful, this very happy change in 
© her Royal Highneſs's manners and conduct. You know that my Lord Berkeley 
of Stratton is always one of her Royal Highneſs's ſele& party.—One 
* day ſhe told him, ſhe found that ſhe grew old, and ſhe wiſhed his Lordſhip 
would recommend ſome good book to her to read, to make her better. His 
* Lordſhip bowed, and ſaid, he would endeavour to find one to ſuit her 
Royal Highneſs.” Accordingly the next time he went to Gunnerſbury 
« Houſe, he took a large folio in his coach, and, carrying it in under his arm, 
“ preſented it to her Royal Highneſs, ſaying, *© that he had obeyed her Royal 
« Highneſs's commands, and had brought her a book that he hoped and be- 
& lieved ſhe would like.” Her Royal Highneſs did lite it, has redde it, and 
* ſtudied it; and that, my good Lord, is the cauſe of this happy change in her 
«© Royal Highneſs that every body is ſo wondering at.” The Princeſs ſoon fell 
in love with the Prelate ; which may many that are neither Princeſſes nor 
Peereſſes do, who may chance, on running their eye over this Preface, to 
read and ſtudy that divine writer (the delight of the Editor's ſpirit), that rue 
Church of England Prelate, is ardently wiſhed by the writer of theſe poor pages ; 
who, if ſhe is the humble inſtrument in the hand of Providence of conſoling 
one poor, humble, contrite penitent, male or female, or benefiting one ſoul, is 
content to be derided as an old fool”—a moſt MonsTROUS ridiculous creature 
The Editor inſerts female, as they (never were formerly forgiven by the world, 
although now we ſee ſome much careſſed) ſeldom think of applying to Him who 
forgives and upbraids not. 
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May their ſon, if he lives to grow up, be, if an officer, as 
wiſe and worthy as his father, and as valiant as his mo- 
ther's illuſtrious anceſtor, * valiant Fohn Talbot &. Pro- 
ceeding on the road between Rocheſter and Dartford, a 
poſt-chaiſe drove moſt furiouſly by the coach. Mr. Berke- 
ley's quick eye ſaw it, and ſaid to Mrs. Frinſham, * There 
«+ goes dear James and his lovely lady; I wiſh to ſpeak to 
% him.” His ſervant, on horſeback, endeavoured to over- 
take and ſtop them; but in vain, for they out-ſtripped the 
wind. He was affected, as he wiſhed exceedingly to bid a 
laſi adieu to his ſincerely beloved, reſpected kinſman. 


Major Berkeley has a younger brother, a very uncommonly 
ſenſible man; in mind, not perſon, a genuine Berkeley. 
On the famous 27th of July every man between himſelf 
and the Earldom of Berkeley were engaged in a&ual 
ſervice. The Honourable George Berkeley, only brother 
of Lord Berkeley ; Captain Velters Cornwall Berkeley, of the 
Navy; Major Lionel Berkeley; and Major James, above 
named. Should Mr. George Berkeley marry a Lady 
with a mind hke his own, their offspring may diſcover 
what is Z7ran/afing in the ſtars diſcovered by Dr. Her- 


* Mrs. James Berkeley is a fiſter of Talbot, Eſquire, of Stone 
Caſtle, an old intimate friend of Mr. Monck Berkeley's. This worthy young 
gentleman 1s alſo indebted for an appointment under Government to the grati- 
titude of Lord Thurlow. Oh! that all grateful perſons were compaſſionate ! 
But they would then be Angels, and ſoon removed to the Celeſtial Choir. 
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ſchel. Mr. George Berkeley has, as the Editor uſed to tell 
Dr. Berkeley and her Son—they had eyes that could ſee an 
inſect a mile off. A learned friend of the Editor, not 
ſhort-ſighted, ' uſed to ſay of his Lady, Sbe can ſee a crow 
upon a church-ſteeple when I cannot ſee the /eep/e.” It 
muſt, ſurely, be very pleaſant to be bleſſed with ſuch eyes. 
The Editor was always anxious to find out, when infants, 
whether her children had their dear Father's fine eyes, or 
their mother's, Both could, like Mr. George Berkeley 
and their Father, ſee the mountains in the moon. 


This very ſenſible young Divine once, when ſtaying at 
Dr. Berkeley's; the Editor, ſeeing him very careleſs of his 
health, ſaid to him, If you don't take more care of your- 
« ſelf, Berkeley will come to the title at /a/7.” He briſkly 
replied, © Surely, I think, there are enough of #s to keep 
your ſon from it.” The Editor well remembers to have 
frequently heard her very ſenſible, agreeable, intimate 
friend, Mrs. Jones, ſiſter to the preſent highly worthy, excel- 
lent Marquis of Wincheſter, fay, that When he was a 
little boy of five or fix years old, an intimate friend of his 
mother, uſed to ſay, ſtroking his head. Aye, my dear 
George, this little white head of thine will one day wear a 
coronet: I am old, and ſhall not live to ſee it; but, 7 
* promiſe thee, thou wilt one day be Marquis of Wincheſter.” 
The preſent noxoux to that very ancient title was then tlie 
ſeventh from it. The manner in which his Lady's w/e 
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father recommended it to her, with her vaſt fortune, to 
marry Mr. George Pawlett, then a younger brother, does 
him more honour than even his very ancient title promiſed 
to him by the old lady. In this inſtance it can hardly be 
urged that preſcience is unpleaſant ; for a coronet, if honourably 
obtained, is no unpleaſant prediction. Yet, how merciful is 

God | in hiding from his creatures the yuTUuRs, unleſs by fore- 
ſeeing we could prevent, How gracious was God, in the year 
1760, and ſeveral ſubſequent years, in concealing from the 
unworthy writer of theſe pages, ſhe then {pending from the 
beginning of May to the end of September at Cheltenham, 
on account of her dear ſiſter's health, by no means in a dan- 
gerous ſtate, which muſt have prevented her enjoying balls, 
parties, &c.—had it been made known to her, that in the year 
1792 and 1793 ſhe ſhould paſs as many months of extreme 
anguiſh of ſpirit, and at length loſe an oy child, one of the 
fineſt young men in England, it would, it muſt, have totally 
deſtroyed her innocent mirth and gaiezs de cœur enjoyed there 
above thirty years before. —The Honourable Mr. Finch, 
great uncle to the preſent Lord Aylesford, being told 
by a fortune-teller, that he would die by means of a 
grey horſe, occaſioned his living 7zwenty-fve years in 
miſerable anxiety ; but did not prevent his being killed the 
twenty-fixth % a grey hor/e, in a very remarkably odd 
way, as ſome Weſt Kent gentlemen have related it to 
the Editor. 
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Mrs. Berkeley takes this opportunity of returning her 
grateful acknowledgements to many amiable acquaintances 
at Cheltenham, at the time of Dr. Berkeley's long con- 
finement, after the extreme danger of his illneſs be- 
fore mentioned was over; who uſed obligingly to give 
up the rooms, and afford him the pleaſure of their 
pleaſing ſociety; the very agreeable Miſs Nevilles ; the 
worthy Mrs. Andre, mother of the amiable unfortunate 
Major André, and the delightfully ſenſible, highly cul- 
* tivated Miſs Andres; the wonderfully well-informed, pious 
Mrs. Wells of Cheltenham ; the Editor's old friend, the 
very amiable, worthy Mr. De la Bere; the worthy Mr. 
Llewelwyn ; Mr. Fitzgerald, the ſenſible, agreeable ſon of 
an old friend of Dr. Berkeley's ; and his very learned brother- 
in-law's old friend Mrs. Boſwell; ſiſter of Lord Bellamont, 
and the highly accompliſhed agreeable Miſs Boſwells. 


After Mr. Monck Berkeley's arrival at Cheltenham, little 
ſociety could be kept up ; but the attentions of the worthy 
Captain Abbot and his Lady at the next door, to prevent 
extraordinary noiſe in the houſe or court, are gratefully 
remembered ; and the unwearied, polite, tender attentions 
during Mr. Berkeley's ſhort life, and the polite, tender, at- 
tentions after his lamented deceaſe, of the very learned 
accompliſhed Mr. Dunſter, and his elegant lady, were 
moſt gratefully felt by Dr. Berkeley, and will be for ever 
regiſtered in the retentive memory of the Editor. 
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It has been mentioned, that Mr. Berkeley never went 
out but twice at Cheltenham : he had therefore never the 
pleaſure of converſing with Mr. Dunſter; which he la- 
mented, for he was a great admirer of his writings . 


| de la Bere, Eſquire, father of Mr. De la Bere, 
died only a very few days before Mr. Berkeley, who felt 
very ſenſibly the amiable delicacy of Mr. De la Bere, in 
ordering only a few ſtrokes of the knell, leſt it ſhould affect 
Mr. Berkeley. Alas! it affected his relations more than 
himſelf. He conſtantly enquired every day what account 
had been received of Mr. De la Bere; and one day ſaid, 


* Some days after Mr. Berkeley's arrival at Cheltenham, he one day ſaid, 
« Who is this Mr. Dunſter, that you all ſeem to like ſo much?“ On being 
told, he exclaimed, ** Mercy on me! is it that Mr. Dunſter indeed, that you 
have got here? So ſaying, he rang his bell, took. out his key, and ordered 
his ſervant to bring down his poems, all then written out fair for the preſs. 
When the book came down, he defired the Editor to carry it immediately to 
Mr. Dunfter, with the following meſſage: His compliments that he 
&. had ſent the manuſcript volume for Mr. Dunſter to peruſe, on this ſole con- 
& dition, that he would, ſans ce&r&monie, mark whatever he thought might be 
% amended.” Mrs. Berkeley ſaying ſhe would get her hat and cloak, he ſaid, 
«© Beſt of mothers, pray go as. you are; you know very well that you race all 
over the garden at Cookham, and down the Southcote Walk, to give your 
orders to the gardener, and do not catch cold; and this is only three doors.” 
—“ But the people here will think me mad.” “ If they do, it will be becauſe they 
are fools. Beſt of mothers, go, for fear Mr. Dunſter ſhould be gone out.” 
The Editor obeyed, apologizing to her polite friend, pleading her ſon's earneſtne/5 
to, learn bis ſtriEtures. They were redde—were much admired—and Mr. 
Dunſter declared that there was not any thing that could be altered for the 
better. 
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„J wonder which of us God will call firſt.” He was, 
through Redeeming Mercy, as before mentioned, prepared 
for that journey that ALL muſt ſooner or later take. May 
ALL who read take the advice of our adored RRDERMER, 
He ye therefore ready,” &c. The invalids in the elegant 
houſes in St. George's Place are conſiderably incom- 
moded by the ringing of bells a conſiderable time before 
ſervice begins on Sunday morning. 


When Mr. Berkeley paſſed a bad night, and could have 
ſlept in the morning, the noiſe ſo very near prevented it. 
Dr. Berkeley ſent to the exceedingly obhging Mr. Edwards, 
one of the churchwardens, to requeſt that they might ring 
leſs time. He moſt politely ſent word, that he would take 
care that no bell ſhould move through the week, only juſt 
one bell toll five minutes before ſervice began. 


Mr. Berkeley felt ſo much gratitude for this favour ſo 
amiably conferred, that he deſired Mrs. Berkeley would call 
on Mr. Edwards, and return him his beft thanks. 


Dr. Berkeley. —*+ I have ſent a meſſage of thanks to Mr. 
„Edwards.“ | 


Mr. B. A meſſage, my dear Sir? No; I beg that 
„my dear Mother will go herſelf. She will ſay what a 
„ meflage or card cannot ſay. Sbe will expreſs what 7 feel. 
« I therefore intreat that ſhe will go.” 
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Accordingly, to gratify the amiable heart of her dear 
Son, Mrs. Berkeley went immediately, and endeavoured to 
expreſs to the worthy Mr. Edwards how ſenſibly Mr. 


Berkeley and his parents felt his kind amiability. 


Mr. Edwards, the wine-merchant, had been many years 
gentleman to Biſhop Johnſon of Worceſter ; whoſe angelic 
gratitude to the relict and daughter of his earlieſt friend, 
when reduced to poverty, can never be forgotten by any 
who have heard it, and to which he, by God's appoint- 
ment, owed his wonderful riſe in the Church. 


The excellent Lady Heſkett's delightful ſociety and im- 
proving pious converſation aſſiſted the Editor much, in 
drawing off her mind from inceſſant meditation on the ſuf- 
ferings of her deareſt relatives. Her Ladyihip was a Cow- 
PER. She is worthy to be niece of the Editors Mother's 
excellent neighbour in Berkſhire, the excellent Mrs. Madan, 


mother of the preſent Biſhop of Peterborough. 


The poor unhappy female, the infamous Lady Vane, in 
her latter days, after ſhe had loſt the uſe of all her limbs, 
took a houſe in her native County of Berks, in order to be 
near a very eminent German apothecary. So extremely 
was her Ladyſhip afraid of culinary fire, that the had a 
machine made to 7wir/ her in/tanzly out at her window, in 
caſe of any ſuch accident in the night. 


8 8 8 
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The Editor has been twice awakened out of a very ſound 
ſleep to eſcape from fire : the laſt time when Wriggleſ- 
worth's, the great Inn-at York, was on fire. She has no 
machine; but her garments are regularly every night / 
placed, by herſelf and her maid (with her at York), as to be 
ready for inſtant flight. 


From dread of culinary fire, as Lady Vane travelled down 
the vale of years towards the co manſion appointed, 
ſooner or later, for all the daughters of Adam, however 
beautiful in youth, however /#rongly varniſhed in age; her 
poor Ladyſhip began to apprehend, that one part of her 
might ſoon be in danger of A FIRE from which xo machine 
could poſſibly 7wirl her. The very worthy, witty, agreea- 
ble Mr. Henchman, Fellow of All Souls, uſed frequently to 
ride over to Cookham, and take a family dinner at Dr. Berke- 
ley's. Some time after Lady Vane had taken her houſe in 
Bray church-yard, he diverted all the company preſent by 
relating a dialogue that had the day before paſſed between 
her Ladyſhip and his worthy neighbour, the German 
medical man, who had juſt told Mr. Henchman how much 
her Ladyſhip had diſtreſſed him the day before by aſking 
him if he thought it poſſible e ſhould be ſaved. The 
worthy man, in broken Engliſh, ſaid, + Upon my vord, my 
Lady, 7 cannot tell—1ſhould hope zh. -a -i. 
God voud not—voud not I did not know vat to ſay to 
« her, pi Laay ; ſhe ſeemed / troubled, ſo frighted—1o I ſaid, 
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% Your Ladyſhip had better aſk ſomebody that underſtands 
+ ſuch tings better dan I do. I was quite aſhamed I did 
© not know vat anſwer to make to her az a. Mr. Hench- 
man faid, I told my good neighbour, that he ſhould have 
ſaid, © To be ſure it was 7mpyib/e that the Almighty ſhould 
„ think of dg ſo public ſpirited a Lady.” The Editor 
greatly wiſhed her Ladyſhip's Pariſh Miniſter, or ſome well- 
inſtructed Divine, to have viſited her, and have ſhewn her, 
that one gracious promiſe of the Saviour of great, as well 
as of LITTLE finners—* Him (or her) that cometh unto 


Mx, I will no wiſe caſt outcome unto me ALL ye, &c. 
ec. 


She was once going to take the high houſe at Cookham; 
but, being an a#/o/ure cripple, the ſtructure of the ſtair-caſe 
would not admit of her men carrying her chair up and 
down. If ſhe had taken it, the Editor, having no daugh- 
ter, and thereby feeling herſelf at ulli liberty 10 viſit, or not 
viſit, whom ſhe pleaſes, declared, to the no {mall amuſement 
of many of her friends, that ſhould infallibly viſit 
„Lady Vane.” Alas, poor ſoul ! ſhe, like moſt of the chil- 
dren of Adam, was a ſelf-deceiver, always declaring, that, 
had her dear Lord William Hamilton lived, ſhe had re- 
« mained as chaſte as Diana.” The Editor 40ws, from too 
good authority, that, for ſome time before the death of 
that ſingularly amiable, worthy, young Nobleman, her La- 
dyſhip's conduct had made him often very wretched. He 
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was removed hardly in time for his own peace of mind. 
His ſtay would not have prevented her ſad fall. She had 
run away from her proſcribed father (South Sea Hawes) with 
Lord William Hamilton; and the Editor has, from her 
youth, delivered it as one of her maxims, that the lady 
who will run away / a man, will generally run away 
from him; perhaps it may be ſaid, rant mieux. There are, 
to be ſure, ſome few exceptions to all general rules; but, 
a girl of fifteen or ſixteen muſt be a bold little wretch, to 
quit a parent's houſe, and ſet off with © bat perfidious 
« creature man.” Tt requires /o-me courage to ſet off to the 
Altar, led by a tender Parent or kind Guardian—at leaſt fo 
thinks the Editor. | 


Mr. Monck Berkeley, deſcended from two men ſo famous 
in their generation as Biſhop Berkeley and Francis Cherry, 
Eſquire, in whoſe perſon all that was mortal of thoſe ex- 
cellent men ended; neither having now any /ineal de- 
ſcendant that can carry their eminent amiable virtues to 
poſterity. Should the Editor at any time have it in her 
power to erect a monument, as Dr. Berkeley intended to 
do, in Cheltenham church, by the wonderfully powerful 
chiſſel of her worthy old acquaintance, J. Nollekins, 
Eſquire, the broken pillar muſt, alas ! compoſe a part. It 
cannot, however, be recorded that the light of thoſe two 
great men was extinguiſhed in ſmoke. Blefled, for ever 
praiſed by the mercy of God, the be was brighter in 
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death than even in life. And thoſe two excellent ſpirits 
muſt have hailed with pleaſure, on his arrival in the region 


of happy ſpirits, the lovely ſpirit of their 4 deſcendant, 
who, in one reſpect, a very unimportant one“ many may 
ſay, excelled themſelves—the having had, at leaſt, a faith- 
ful ſketch of his life given to thoſe of the publick who may 
chooſe to ſpend an hour in reading it. Of every attemp! 
of a life of Biſhop Berkeley yet publiſhed, his Son uſed to 
lay, they are lamentably imperfect ;” when Mr. Monck 
Berkeley, as above-mentioned, uſed to regret Dr. Berkeley 


had not permitted Dr. Johnſon to write the Life of Biſhop 
Berkeley. 


There are a thouſand very curious, very diverting, ſome 
very ludicrous anecdotes 4 of that great and good Prelate, 


* Our Bleſſed Redeemer does not appear to have thought decent funerals, 
and monuments to hand perſons down to poſterity, bings wrong, when he tells 
his covetous Diſciples, that the /ovely penitent Mary Magdalen's gratitude in 
anointing him to his funeral ſhould be rewarded, by being recorded in the 
Goſpel, and fo ſhe be remembered to the end of TIME. In Iſaiah God threatens 
a king of Judah, that he ſhall be buried with the burial of an aſs, caſt out, &c. 
Much might be ſaid very different from what is uſually ſaid by very pious 
perſons on both theſe ſubjects; but time, and place, and health, are all want- 
ing. 


+ Biſhop Berkeley retained the famous Paſquilino four years in the palace at 
Cloyne, to teach his children muſic ; giving him & 200 per annum, and keeping 
him a little chaiſe and pair of tolerable horſes. "The following ludicrous anecdote 
was ſome time ago related to the Editor by the very worthy Mr. Angello of 
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chat Dr. Berkeley 2 his Mother uſed to relate of the good 
Biſhop even from his childhood throughly diverting. The 
Editor is much addicted to watching children, before either 
the maſque is #7ted on to hide, or grace infuſed to — 
to rectify the lamentable do/e of Original Sin. 


The Editor has more than once heard the late Lord 
— fay, that he often prefled a beloved friend of 
„ his to marry.” He at length ſaid, I have long refolved 
not to marry, that I may not be the means of propagating 
„ race of Devils.“ Of Devils, my dear Friend ! Is it 
e probable, that any thing ſprung from ſuch an angelic be- 
ing as yourſelf ſhould be Devils?“ “ Yes, my dear Friend, 
to be ſure I do, for I am one myſelf. All that you and 


Eton: Dr. Berkeley was eſteemed the fineſt gentleman-performer on the 
violincello in England ; as his brother, who died at fixteen, was a wonderfully 
fine performer on the violin. Biſhop Berkeley had a fine concert at his own 
houſe every evening in winter when he did not dine from home. Signior Paſqui- 
lino was to have a very fine concert at Cork. One day at dinner the Biſhop 
ſaid, Well, Paſquilino, I have got rid of a great many tickets for you among 
«© my neighbours, to Lord Inchiquin, Lord Shannon, Mr. Lumley, &c.“ 
To which Paſquilino bowing, ſaid, May God ercxrs your Lordſhip, I pray 
c him.” All the company laughed immoderately. The poor Italian faid, 
6 Vell, in de grammar that my Lord give me to teach me Inglifh, it is 
printed, Pickle, to keep from decay.” Biſhop Berkeley moſt kindly invited his 
brother the Reverend Doctor Robert Berkeley, father of the Dean of 'Tuami, 
and Mrs. Hamilton, Lady of Sackville Hamilton, Eſq. to ſend his ſeven chil- 
dren, one fixed day in every week, to learn muſic, dancing, &c. of his childrens 


maſters. 
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% many others ſo much admire in me is God's Grace; for I 
am by nature (and it bloomed moſt direfully in early 
youth before you knew me) the moſt ill-humoured, bad- 
e tempered, malicious, diabolical being, I believe, ever 
e born into the world. I think I muſt have ſprung from the 
« infernal regions. Now, as I am ſure, if I ſhould have 
children, they will, at leaſt ſome of them, inherit my 
horrible temper ; and as I am by no means ſure that 
the ſame meaſure of Grace may be granted to hem, as 
has, through the great mercy of God, been vouchſafed 
« to me; I am reſolved to let my vaſt eſtate, about which 
« you are ſo anxious, go to my uncle's family; they may 
e herhaps be better than, I am ſure, mine would be. No- 
thing can ever thake my reſolution ; it has been long un- 
« alterably fixed. Examine the lines of my face attentively, 
% and you will be convinced of the truth of what I tell 
« you.” His Lordſhip ſaid, © there appeared ſome lines ſub- 
dued of what the excellent man aſſerted to be in his ſpi- 
« rit.” Every one knows how honourably Socrates juſtified 
the {kill of a famous phyſiognomiſt, who, on coming to 
Athens, and pronouncing Socrates almoſt every thing that 
was bad, was treated as an impoſtor, until that noble phi- 
loſopher declared him an excellent judge, &c. 


On the commencement of the hard froſt in 1 739-40, 
the Biſhop went down to breakfaſt the firſt Sunday without 
a grain of powder in his wig; Mrs. Berkeley, the Chap- 
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lain, and ſome company ſtaying in the houſe on a 
viſit, all called out at once, to enquire © what ailed his 


*« Lordſhip ?” 


Bp. Berkeley.—* A great deal ails me; for our poor are 

« all about to be ſtarved. We ſhall have a famine. We 
* ſhall have a very long froſt; and I am ſure it has already 
killed all the potatoes in this kingdom; therefore the 
poor muſt depend upon flour; ſo no powder will J, 


* or ſhall any individual of my family wear, until next 
„ harveſt.” 


They aſſured him that it disfigured him exceedingly, and 
that the men would look dirty. All perſuaſion was vain. 
He, during the froſt, and until the ſummer, gave, either 
in gold or in a bank note, every Monday morning, twenty 
pounds to proper perſons, to diſtribute amongſt the poor 
of the little town of Cloyne, beſides what they received, 
daily, hourly, out of his kitchen and houſekeeper's room. 


It was a Iudicrous meſſage enough which the Biſhop re- 
ceived from one old woman: Her duty to his Lordſhip, 
and ſhe was very ſorry that ſhe had not lived better.” 
The good Biſhop ſent her word, that he hoped ſhe 
„would ſend for Mr. — , (the name forgotten,) and 
« talk with him, and lead the ſhort remainder of her life 
« differently.” She returned for anſwer, „that his Lord- 
% ſhip miſtook her quite. She had no trouble about her 
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« ſotule, but was ſorry, as ſhe now (in her dying ſtate) got 

„ ſnch good things from his houſe, that ſhe ' had not con- 
« ftantly enjoyed them before, and could enjoy them ſo 
« ſhort time now.” It is to be ſuppoſed that this good 
woman's ideas of the joys of Heaven were very low. 


The Editor has been often told by a very intimate ſenſi- 
ble friend, that HER ideas of Heaven are very high, veRY 
ſmgular. Such as they are, ſome of her intimate friends 
now and then conjure her to treat them, as they are pleaſed 

to term it, with HERR account of Heaven. She was once 
brought to public ſhame for this private converſation ; for 
it is not to be ſuppoſed; that the Editor is quite fool 
enough to caſt her precious pearls, that ſeem to deck her 
wings for flight to thoſe delightful regions, before ſuch 


S ne“ as frequently ſurround a drawing-room, or card- 
table. 


A very fine lady once requeſting dear Dr. Berkeley and 
two other learned men © to hold Heir tongues, that ſhe might 
hear more diſtinctly Mrs. Berkeley's account of Heaven, 
Lit was fo enchanting ;” this ſo ſhamed poor Mrs. Berke- 
ley, ' that it almoſt turned Heaven into H—I. Dr. Berke- 
ley, laughing, ſaid, It is wonderful, how many people 
love to hear my wife talk of Heaven. She has never been 


* See the words of our Bleſſed Saviour in the Goſpel. 
h h h 
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© there yet. But (calling her by her name) knows 
« the Bible by heart from end to end.“ There is certainly 
much to be gathered from that ſacred volume concerning 
the ſtate of happy ſpirits, much more than can be imagined 
by thoſe who do not read it very attentively, and with a 
view to diſcover the hidden treaſure. With 4a ro what 
relates to our ſalvation, He that runs may read; — 


| be the merey of God ! 


A ſmart young Divine, a relation of Dr. Berkeley's, had 
one day after dinner a conteſt with Mrs. Berkeley about a 
text of Scripture; when he, very intimate; in the family, 
ſaid, My dear Madam, is it not very ſtrange, that 50 
„will contend with ne, who am a Clergyman, concerning 
* Scripture & (He was then about twenty-three.) Dr. 
Berkeley ſaid, Oh! George, it would be very happy for 
vou, and many other Divines, if they were as throughly 
* acquainted with the Holy Scriptures as that lady is. I fre- 
« quently apply to her.” The Editor has little other know- 
ledge to boaſt of; and haz knowledge muſt, in every inſtance, 
EXCLUDE BOASTING ; but, had ſhe not /ome of it, ſhe 
muſt have been a doleful dolt indeed; having been made to 
hear or read four chapters every day of her lie at family 
prayers at her Father's, with her /zading-fring at her back, 
(as mentioned 1n a letter in the St. James's Chronicle near 
_ eighteen months ago, combating the learned Dr. Beattie's 
treatment of bis ſon, with regard to the exiftence of a 
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Supreme .Being,) and thenceforward until this preſent 
day; and, ſhe humbly truſts, to the laſt hour of her life; 
beſides every day's private reading, alone, ſome portion of 
that all-informing volume. 


But to return from this long digreſſion to Mr. Monck 
Berkeley's noble and non-noble * grandfires. The Editor 
does not recollect to have redde, in any of Biſhop Berke- 
ley's lives, that mention is made of his urterly refuſing to 
incloſe the great common at Cloyne, where the poor uſed 
to cut their peat, turn their cows, pigs, and poultry ; the 
doing which had nearly coſt the preſent Earl of Briſtol his 
life, he being obliged to be guarded out of Cloyne by an 
old friend of Dr. Berkeley, Mr. Lumley of Ballymaloo Caſ- 
tle, riding with a cocked piſtol cloſe to the cHarRITABLE 
Prelate's ear, declaring that the firſt man who threw a ſtone 


The Editor has perhaps here, ſelon ſa coutume, coined a word, as ſhe did 
many years ago when in the world. When the Honourable and worthy Mrs. 
Berkeley, mother of Lady Woodhouſe, was living, there were frequent miſtakes, 
although the Editor always left her cards, as it became her to do, Mrs. George 
«© Berkeley,” and always ordered her ſervants to announce her Mrs. George 
Berkeley; but, to ſave trouble, the ton lacqueys often dropped the GRORGE 
(a bad pun might here be made) in aſcending the ſtair-caſe; which now and 
then occaſioned her being received with a formal reſpeAful face; and then 
Oh! my dear friend, is it you?“ A gentleman once ſaid, Theſe Ladies 
5 ſhould be announced, the Honourable, and the . The Editor ex- 
claimed, I will not be announced the Diſhonourable Mrs. Berkeley; for J have 
never diſgraced the noble name. I am content to be announced the unho- 
„ nourable Mrs. Berkeley.” —A very polite lady ſaid, You ſhould, Madam, 
© be announced the honoured Mrs. Berkeley.” 


h h h 2 
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was a dead mam, as that gentleman's mother told Dr. 
Berkeley in his drawing-room, the Editor being preſent. 
It were to be wiſhed that worthypirited gentleman, or 
ſome as worthy and fearleſs, had been on the jury WY 
acquitted CO- id. How often has the Editor rejoiced 
to hear her Son thank the goodneſs of God, that the /,“ 
ſupport of the poor was nor united to bis 1mall mn 
by his epifcopal grandfire l 


No regular life of Mr. Cherry has ever been artempre, 
as of Biſhop Berkeley, to be written. A ſhort ſketch ap- 
peared, in 1782, in Mr. Nichols's © Leiceſterſhire Collec- 
tions a,“ where his Chaplain, the Rev. Francis Brokeſby, 
is mentioned. The 1:4 Demoſthenes once did him the 
Honour to fay, It is a ſhame, Madam, that the life of 
your grandfather has not been written.” Mrs. Berkeley 
once met with a ſmall diverting humiliation, on account of 
being deſcended from that excellent man, to the no ſmall 
diverſion of Dr. and Mr. Monck Berkeley. Returning 
from her morning walk, clad as uſual i» be morning (the 
Editor never waſtes the morning in walking but in winter +, 


* See the Hiſtory of Hinckley, p. 174. 


F Some years ago, when Dr. Berkeley reſided at Cookham, the Editor, 
eſcorted by three elegant beaux, uſed generally to walk an hour and a half in 
the Southcote Walk, by moon or ſtar-light, enjoying the converſation of the 
very learned, accompliſhed D - M——, Eſquire, his fon S—— 
M » Eſquire, and her own delightful youth, then about ſeventeen. On 
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ſhe being now too tender in exceſſive cold weather to venture 
to walk after dinner for health, although it is wonderfully 
| beneficial for thoſe, who, dining at a reaſonable hour, at 
three o'clock, can do it, as the Editor does experience, 
and has ſeen in various perſons), with a black beaver hat 
tied under her chin, and wrapped round in a rather ruſty 
black mode cloak, the ſtroled into Dr. Berkeley's room, 
not knowing that any one was with him. There happened 
to be a perſon more eſteemed in the world for his 
great learning and true worth, than for his title and 
rank in ſociety. In the courſe of converſation, Mr. 
Cherry was named. Dr. Berkeley faid, © A relation 
„of my wife.“ The viſitor, probably wiſhing to hear 
ſome anecdote of that excellent man, turned to Mrs. 
Berkeley, ſaying, Pray, Madam, do you know any thing 
of Mr. Cherry?“ ſuppoſing her, as it ſhould ſeem by the 
ſequel, a diſtant relation. She replied, + He was my mo- 
« ther's father.” He ſtarted aſtoniſhed, and ſaid, * har, 
„Madam, are You a grand-daughter of the great: Mr. 
„Cherry?“ Mrs. Berkeley, ſmiling, ſaid, She had that 
« honour.” The enquirer's politeneſs and good ſenſe pre- 


their return to Dr. Berkeley and Mrs. Frinſham, he uſed to ſay, on their creep- 
ing into the fire, I wonder your Mother and you, two ſuch chilly ſouls, are 
not periſhed. —It can only be N 's converſation that can prevent it.— 
To be ſure, if any one's can, it is his.” —Dr. Berkeley himſelf never ſat into 
a fire. He was a great admirer of that gentleman's fine underſtanding and deep 
learning. 
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vented his apologizing, by ſaying, + Madam, I aſk your 
„ pardon; I did not conceive that ſuch an infignificant, un- 
« dreſſed, little being could poſſibly be deſcended from the 
« very handſome, noble-looking Mr. Cherry” —univerſally 
eſteemed the moſt completely accompliſhed fine gentleman 
of his time. A picture of Mr. Cherry by Richardſon is in 
the Picture-gallery at Oxford *, preſented after his death by 
his lady and daughters. 


* Mr. Cherry bequeathed to the Bodleian Labrary a box of very curious old 
genuine manuſcripts. The Editor has often heard her mother ſay, that in the 
box was a ſmall manuſcript book, written entirely by Queen Elizabeth, the 
cover of pale blue cloth, embroidered with gold and filver leaves and flowers by 
her royal fingers, much better employed, as ſhe now FEELs, than when fign- 
ing the death-warrant for the unfortunate Mary—or the xoBLR Earl of Eſſex. The 
Editor, in her youth, very ſeldom went to a new play the firſt night of acting. 
She however was perſuaded to go to Brooke's *©* Earl of Eſſex, where ſhe heard 
the fineſt ſoliloquy put into the mouth of old Burleigh, that even the genius of 
Brooke could compoſe, incomparably uttered—and the Editor is eſteemed by her 
acquaintance a tolerable judge of ſpeaking ; ſhe formerly redde pretty well, having 
an abſolute command of her voice in reading. It never was ſpoken but hat once. 
When the tragedy was publiſhed, it was omitted. The Editor, admiring it very 
much, made enquiry, but could never meet with any perſon who remembered it, 
inſomuch that ſhe began to ſuſpect that ſhe muſt have dreamed it. Mention- 
ing it a few years ago in a large circle, a gentleman of the company ſaid, I 
* was at the play that night, and heard that glorious ſoliloquy.” He then 
repeated the ſubſtance of it to the company, joining with the Editor in 
ſuppoſing that one of Burleigh's deſcendants had prevailed on Mr. Brooke to 
throw it out. Ir muſt have been the late very amiable Lord Exeter, as the late 
Lord Saliſbury would not have cared had Brooke made Burleigh the actual 
butcher of Eſſex. The Editor honours Dr. Thompſon for the employment 
he has aſſigned to that cruel wretch Elizabeth, in his very entertaining work 
„A Voyage to the Moon;“ as alſo for the eaſy, delightful way in which he 
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The Editor and her Siſter have a very fine picture 
of Mr. Cherry, painted by Riley, in a full- bottomed 
twenty-guinea wig, when Mr. Cherry was a Gentleman- 
Commoner of Edmund Hall not quite /eventeen years old. 
This tremendous peruke does not ſo abſolutely diſguiſe him, 
but that, on attentive inſpection, by 2 a very beauti- 
ful youth. 


Mr. Cherry married ſoon after he was twenty. His 
houſe, which, at the Revolution, made up ſeventy beds 
for the officers and ſoldiers quartered on him, was the ho- 
tel devoted to friendſhip, to learning, to diſtreſs. 


With Sir Conſtantine Phipps, grandſire of the preſent 
Lord Mulgrave, he formed an acquaintance at Oxford. He 
was a native of Reading, and went off from Archbiſhop 
Laud's ſchool to St. John's College, Oxford. It was a very 
advantageous connection for the barriſter, who, until his ap- 
pointment by Queen Anne to the ſeals in Ireland, had no 
country reſidence but Shotteſbrook Houſe, where himſelf, 
lady, three girls ſometimes, the amiable T. Phipps, his 
angelic eldeſt ſon, their coach-horſes, ſaddle-horſes, and 


diſmiſſes the late Earl of K——, who ceaſed to be his patron, no one knew 
why, on ſome little caprice of the Earl's, as was ſuppoſed, as the Editor has 
heard her Son ſay. Mr. Monck Berkeley admired Dr. Thompſon's worthineſs 

in providing an early eaſy grave for the worthy miniſter, that is, Lord K 
in the Journey to the Moon.“ 
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three or four ſervants, conſtantly ſpent four months every 
ſummer. | 


The reſpected and reſpectable friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cherry, Bowdler, Eſquire, his excellent Lady 


and family, grandfather, &c. of the pious reſigned Miſs 
Bowdler, author of the Eſſays. 


The ſeraphic Biſhop Kenn“ found a ſecond home at 
Shotteſbrook Houſe, dividing his time between the Mar- 


*The Editor, when a girl about fixteen, remembers to have redde, what 
ſhe then thought, and believes ſhe ſhould now think, a very dull, ſtupid life of 
that chearful, gay, as well as exquiſitely pious Prelate. She was ſo diſappointed, 
that ſhe told her Mother ſhe thought ſbe could write a better life of him herſelf! 
It is very lucky for damſels of fixteen to have wiſe mothers. Perhaps the Editor 
had commenced author at fixteen—ſome will, perhaps, ſay, better than at /exty. 
Her chearful gay ſpirit had been frequently exhilarated by the lively tales told 
her by her Mother of the agreeable Biſhop. She, however, once told her 
Mother, “that ſhe ſadly feared the Biſhop was a little of an hypocrite.” —©* An 
© HYPOCRITE! child,” exclaimed her Mother, what can make you talk 
* ſuch horrid nonſenſe ?”—* Why, my dear Madam, in one of his works (the 
Editor does not now recolle& which) he laments that his heart is deceitful, 
4 deſperately wicked, &c.” and he was, you ſay, an AngeP.” —To which the 
Editor's wiſe judicious Mother only replied, ** Well, my poor dear child, that 


* Mrs, Frinſham always told her daughters, after they ceaſed to be quite children, “ Girls, 
* never aſſent to a thing becauſz I ſay it; think for yourſelves ; turn it in your own minds, 
« and, if you think differently from me, politely tell me ſo, and we will examine the matter 
* together.” The Editor well remembers having availed herſelf of this liberty at eleven years 
old, when reading the Hiſtory of England, 4 :ygard de Queen Elizabeth, whom ſhe thus early 
abhorred, for her horrid deceits, her conduct to Secretary Daviſon, 
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quis of Bath's grandfather's famed manſion *, and Mr. 


* only ſhews that he knew his own heart.” This, and Mrs. Frinſham's anſwer 
to the Editor on the conduct of poor wretched Miſs Blandy, whoſe honeſt father 
tranſacted Mrs. Frinſham's bufineſs, only made the poor ignorant Editor con- 
ceive, that all the excellent of the Earth were in unifon to be, what he (not 
then knowing her own heart) thought, affefedly humble; and, to bew their 
humility, fal/ified. The Law 1s the only ſchoolmaſter to teach us to read that” 
BLACK BOOK—our own heart. The Editor cannot forbear mentioning, to the 
honour of a ſort of favourite of her's (ſhe believes for his exquiſite politeneſs) - 
Charles the Second, the anecdote that placed Biſhop Kenn on the Bench. She 


does not recolle& having ever ſeen it in print. When the King and Court went 


down to Wincheſter, the houſe of Dr. Kenn was deſtined to be the reſidence 
of Mrs. Gwynne. The good little man declared that ſbe ſhould not be under his 
roof. He was ſteady as a rock. The intelligence was carried to the King, who 
ſaid, Well then, NeLL muſt take a lodging in the city.” All the Court 
Divines, &c. were $HOCKED at Dr. Kenn's ſtrange conduct, ſaying, that he 
& had ruined his fortune, and would never riſe in the church“ (militant). - Some 
months after, the Biſhopric of Bath and Wells becoming vacant, the Miniſter, - 
&c. recommended (as is always uſual, I ſuppoſe) ſome learned pious Divines ; to 
which the King anſwered, ©* No! none of them ſhall have it, I aſſure you. 
« What is the name of that little man at Wincheſter, that would not let Nell: 
Gwynne lodge at his houſe ?“ . Dr. Kenn, pleaſe your Majeſty.” —** Well, 
4 he ſhall have it then. TI reſelved that he ſhould have the firſt Biſhopric that 
i fell, if it had been Canterbury.” The wiſe and pious Biſhop, Horne ſays, ina Ser- 
mon before the Univerſity, © And be it known io our adverſaries, that God can, 
« ;f be ſee it good for his faithful ſervants, advance them in bis world.” Juſt after 
the deprivation of the Biſhops, a gentleman, meeting Biſhop Kenn, began con- 
doling with his Lordſhip; to which he merrily replied, ©© God bleſs you, my 
“friend; do not pity me, man: ©* my father lived before me; he was an honeſt 
C farmer, and left me twenty pounds a year, thank God.“ He ſpent his time 
between Long Leate and Shotteſbrook Houſe. He every morning made a vow - 
that he would not marry that day. Mr. Cherry uſed frequently, on his enter- 
ing the breakfaſt-room, to ſay, © Well, my good Lord, is the re ſolution made 
this morning?“ —“ Oh yes, Sir, long ago.” —He. roſe generally very early, 
and never took a ſecond fleep. 8 | 


* Le lads and ye laſſes, who live at Long Leate, &c. 
11.1. 


4 
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Cherry's. Dr. Grabe, and many other learned foreigners, 
ſpent much time at Shotteſbrook Houſe. 


The very learned Charles Leſlie was concealed fix months 
by Mr. Cherry in regimentals, not under his own roof, 
but at an houſe of Mr. Cherry's at White Waltham, then 
called the Hill Houſe, now Waltham Place. He went to 
Rome at Mr. Cherry's requeſt, and at his expence, to at- 
tempt to convert the old Chevalier de St. George. A won- 
.derful idea to enter into the heads of two ſo very ſenſible 
men, to convert an ignorant Papiſt, forbidden by his 
cunning Confeſſor to ſearch the Scriptures, leſt he ſhould 
ſee the aLL-/ufficiency of Chriſt to ſave of ſinners. In a letter 
from Rome to Mr. Cherry, he fays, It would be much eafier 
to turn the courſe of the Thames at London Bridge, than 
4 to convert his Majeſty.” This Prince's health was conſtantly 
given every day at Mr. Cherry's, when only Nonjurors were 
preſent. After the death of ſeveral of the conſcientious non- 
juring Biſhops, the few remaining pious nonjuring Prelates, 
who were anxious not to continue the ſchiſm in the excel- 
lent Church of England, and all the pious Nonjurors agreed, 
throughout the kingdom, to go to their reſpective pariſh 
churches on the ſame day, always taking. care to avoid 


praying for the Queen as 2yecn. 


'The Editor has frequently heard her Mother laugh at 
the different diſpoſitions of Mr. Cherry and his friend Mr, 
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Dodwell. Every time during the ſervice that the Queen was 
prayed for, her Father roſe from his knees, (fine gentlemen 
kneeled to God in thoſe old-faſhioned times the Editor 
hopes they will take to it again, to difinguih them from the 
profane ladies of theſe times, who almoſt all now /# when 
they ſhould xneel, although they do not worſhip—alas ! 
for them, poor ſouls !), and ſtood up facing the congrega- 
tion. Mr, Dodwell uſed to ſlide off his knees, and ſit 
down upon his haflock. 


Mr. Cherry, a native of Windſor Foreſt, was, to the 
end of his life, perhaps the keeneſt ſtag-hunter in England, 
eſteemed to ride better than.any man in the kingdom, al- 
ways in at the death of the deer. He had one hunter, 
a very fine iron grey, an entire, who never ſuffered: any one 
to mount him but Mr. Cherry. The groom was always. 
obliged to lead him to water. He once, croſſing Maiden- 
head Bridge, got himſelf and maſter half over the rails, and 
there remained, no one daring to go near; all trembling 
for Mr. Cherry, the idol of Berkſhire. Boats in abundance 
put out, to endeavour to fave him, when this, ſpirited 
beaſt ſhould throw him off. In that tremendous ſituation 
he remained near a quarter of an hour, and then got the 
beaſt on the bridge again *. 


One of Mr. Cherry's grand-daughters (not the Editor, who had only 
ſkill enough to ſpring off her horſe three or- four times in a morning's ride) 
ſcemed to have inherited the ſkill of her grandfather, without having learned, as 


JEW 
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Archbiſhop Potter told the late Archdeacon Dodwell the 
following anecdote of his father's excellent friend. 


„King William, who valued himſelf much on his horſe- 
4 manſhip, was frequently mortified by hearing his courtiers 
+ admiring Mr. Cherry's wonderful ſkill in riding, and re- 
++ ſolved at length that he would follow Mr. Cherry every 


he had, to ride the great horſe; for ſhe never has got a fall, not even when learn- 
ing to ride; and, whenever ſhe heard of any lady's being thrown, her remark 
was, I ſuppoſe ſhe choſe it. I ſhould like to find any horſe that could get 
<6 me off his back, if T had not an inclination to go.” She accordingly would often 
lend her own beautiful ſpirited horſe, and ride any wild, or ſtupid beaſt for 
her amuſement. If they leap, there ſhe fits ; if they go on both knees, there 
ſhe fits; if they rear up, there ſhe remains! Dr. Berkeley uſed to tell her, 
ſhe could fit a ftag. She uſed to fay, ſhe ſeemed to have been born on horſe- 
back. The late Dr. James once told a gentleman of the Editor's acquaintance, 
a Prebendary of Canterbury, If God had meant men ſhould ride ſo conſtantly, 
e he would have ſent them into the world booted and ſpurred,” It was more 
-witty than wife. Perhaps it was politic—leſs of that excellent medicine James's 
Powder would be fold, if perſons rode more on horſeback. A tenant's wife of 
old Mr. Cherry, having purchaſed an old hunter, uſed regularly to ride to 
Windſor Market, when farmers LADIES were not quite ſo fine as in theſe days, 
with two large paniers of butter and eggs. One hunting morning, hearing the 
hounds, the poor old beaſt pricked up his -ears, and ſet off. Every effort of 
the old woman to hold him in was in vain.—Away he flew, and ſoon reduced 
the butter and eggs to a fine liguid. It daſhed Yeomen, Prickers, Lords, Com- 
moners, and even his Majeſty, w@ the great diverſion of the witty Charles, who 
would not ſuffer any one to attempt ſtopping the horſe. At thegdeath of the 
deer, his Majeſty ordered the butter and eggs to be amply paid for, and told the 
honeſt ld woman, who began begging pardon, &c. that he ſhould be glad of 
her company often upon the field, adding, I have not been ſo entertained for 
44 long time. 
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© where. After ſome days, Mr. Cherry, finding that it was 
„not chance that conſtantly kept his Majeſty juſt behind 
„him, determined to try to ſerve his, as he conceived, /awfi/ 
„Sovereign, by breaking the neck of the Uſurper. He 
«+ went over many very dangerous places. The King, excel- 
« lently mounted, and a very good horſeman, ſtill followed. 
„One day, when the ſtag took the ſoil, Mr Cherry inſtantly 
«+ plunged into a frightfully deep and broad part of the 
„Thames. The King went to the brink, looked, and looked 
« again, then ſhook. his head, and retired. His Majeſty 
thought the actual poſſeſſion of 7bree kingdoms better than 
« the fame of being as good a horſeman as Mr. Cherry, 
« thus yielding the palm to Mr. Cherry. He never 
followed him afterwards, to the great comfort of his 
« Majeſty's attendants.” The late Sir Robert Gayer , of 


The Editor and her ſiſter have a moſt beautiful miniature, the property 
of Mr. Cherry, done in Italy, of this wonderfully beautiful extraordinary man, 
with whom their grandfather was exceedingly intimate. When he loſt his lovely 
lady, for whom he mourned ſeven years, he never changed his linen, walked about 
the park unſhaved, in an old black long looſe freeze coat, almoſt a Nebucadnezzar. 
The Editor has heard her Mother, and her old intimate friend Mrs. Baldwyn, 
his grand-daughter, and mother of — Anneſley, Eſquire, of Blechingdon, 
ſay, that the poor women of Stoke would threaten. their bawling brats with, f 
you keep crying, I' give you to Sir Robert.” At the expiration of ſomewhat more 
than ſeven years, he dreſſed like a rational being, went and made a viſit to Mr. 
Cherry at Shotteſbrook Houſe, and, on entering, ſaluted Mrs. Cherry. Now, 
alas ! comes the throughly tragical part of this tale ; which the Editor, when 
young, uſed to tell ſome gentlemen, of her friends, ſhe would print, and, to 
humble the lords of the creation, have bound up with ““ The Hiſtory of the 
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Stoke Park, near Windfor, abſolutelyrefuſed to let King Wil- 
liam in to ſee his houſe, his Majeſty waiting in his coach at the 
door—poor Lady Gayer ſupplicating —His anſwer, * No, 
he is an Uſurper. Every man in England is King in his 
* own caſtle. He ſhall not come in.“ So his Majeſty re- 
turned to Windſor, and died without ſeeing Stoke Houſe. 


« EpRRESTIAN MaTRon.”—** Lond, what is Max?” After ſome time, poor 
wretched Sir Robert married a beautiful widow, his own near relation, Lady 
Chriſtian Rolle, by whom he had ſeveral children. His firſt, ſo ſingularly 
lamented lady, left four fine ſons, all of whom he bred up gentlemen, to no 
profeſſion. At his death, his very large eſtate fell, unavoidably, to his eldeſt 
ſon, who married the very uncommonly ſenſible lady Elizabeth Anneſly. On 
opening his will, it appeared that this, what muſt one ſtyle him ?—Monſter of 
Cruelty is a milk-and-water title for him had bequeathed to his three younger 
ſons of the Thus lamented lady only Five nuNDRED pounds each—Good 
God !!! and to (the Editor thinks) /i children of Lady Chriſtian Rolle, each 
$IX THOUSAND POUNDS. Attend to the fate of the three mal-treated young 
gentlemen. One died, within a few months, of a broken heart. Another was 
deprived of his reaſon, and never perfectly recovered it, although he lived to 
poſſeſs, one can hardly ſay enjoy, his horrid father's great eſtate at Hurley, 
Berks, (now the property of the excellent Duke of Marlborough), after the 
death of his nephew, the late Robert Gayer, Eſquire, of Hurley. The third of 
theſe injured ſons patiently,. refignedly, ſunk his five hundred pounds in an an- 
nuity, and went to board with a farmer at Stoke—the, at that time well-known, 
witty Joe Hewett, who was in all the gay parties of the-nobility and gentry of 
the neighbourhood. He had been many years valet de chambre to —— ——-; 
and had not the beautiful Lady Catharine — been pulled back when getting 
out at one of the windows of — his grandſon had been a Peer of England. 
This made a little noiſe at the time. The only ſon of Sir William — was 
going to marry the beautiful Nan Fiſher, the chamber- maid of the Sun Inn at 
Maidenhead, Berks, but Nan would inſiſt upon going to town to buy 
wedding cloaths ; —— alas! they were converted into mournirg-weeds, for. 
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During the reign of King William, Mr. Cherry always 
on hunting days rode up to the Princeſs of Denmark's ca- 
laſh, (the chaiſe in which her Royal Highneſs hunted was 
ſo called,) to pay his reſpects. 'The Princeſs admired his 
converſation, his uncommonly tine underſtanding, and ex- 
quiſitely high breeding, as politeneſs (now ſaid to be nor- 
RIDLY old faſhioned *) was termed in thoſe awxwarD 


the Earl and Sir William met, made up a match between Mr. 
and Lady Catharine „and they were a very decently happy couple; 
as the Editor has frequently heard her Mother, and many other friends 
of that day, relate her Ladyſhip's conduct as a wife, and a mother, was 
excellent. A writer of romance would certainly marry the agreeable Joe 
to Nan Fiſher. He married a very rich farmer's widow, by whom he had 
a very worthy agreeable daughter, whom, it was ſuppoſed, that the reſigned 
Mr. Gayer would have married. That happy- tempered, injured gentleman, 


the Editor remembers ; he did not die until after ſhe was grown up a woman. 


Good-tempered perſons generally live longer than bad ones; and it is certain 
that their lives are much pleaſanter. 


* A Lady, who does the Editor the honour to rank her amongſt her eldeft 
friends, having had the real pleaſure to have been well acquainted with her 
ſince ſhe was ſeven years old, the wonderfully well informed, all-accom- 
pliſhed Counteſs of Orkney—who has more than once ſaid to the Editor, 
„There are two things, however old-faſhioned, in which I am reſolved to 
«« perſiſt. I will not give up the little politeneſs I poſſeſs, nor ever dreſs like 
„my houſemaid.” The Editor has always had the honour to reſemble her 
Ladyſhip in that idea before Lady Orkney was born; when going into a dra- 
per's ſhop in York Street, to purchaſe a morning gown, conſtantly ſaying, ©* Be 
<< pleaſed, Sir, to ſhew me ſome linens that my maid would not wear.” Several 
years ago, at a very large rout at the worthy Lady Head's, a gentleman came 
up to the card-table where the Editor was playing, and accoſted her thus: 
„Well, Mrs. Berkeley, have you heard how the King has FLUMMERED your 
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days. On her obtaining @ crvwh, the 1/7 the converſation of 


Mr. Cherry, who was too correctly well bred to think of 
approaching that throughly reſpectable Princeſs to inſult 
her; and no bribe could ever have induced him to ac- 
knowledge himſelf her ſubject, ahi her father and brother 


0e young neighbour, Lady Mary O Brien?“ “ Not I. Oh! then T tell 
you. She was preſented the other day, and the King ſaid, He ſaw that it 
was poſſible to be exquiſitely well-bred without having ever been in town 
& in the world.” Did you ever hear ſuch fummer in your whole life?“ Every 
one ſaid, That was a very high-flown compliment to her indeed.” The Edi- 
tor ſaid, rather briſkly, ©** By no means. I, who have the honour to know the 
& young Lady well, throw down my gauntlet, to prove that it is no flattery at 
ce l. Her father is, I do in my conſcience really believe, the moſt com- 
te pletely well-bred man in Europe. Poor, good Lady Orkney, although un- 
& able to articulate, almoſt equally ſo.” The Editor, then related two particular 
inſtances, one when Lady Mary O'Brien was about nine years old, the other when 
Doctor Berkeley's family were one day dining at Taplow Court; ſo ſilencing the 
gentleman, and entertaining the company. The Editor, at her return home, 
related this to Dr. Berkeley, who never ſtaid longer than twenty minutes in a 
rout-room, ſaying, that he did not love burnt. air, as he always termed 
the air of hot rooms. He ſaid, Aye, his Majeſty and Lady Mary 
& could not have a better advocate than —, (calling the Editor by her 
name) that gentleman did not know the young Lady's father, or he would 
© not have termed it fummer. The Editor, who knows we muſt account for 
every idle word, i. e. our common converſation, and for every. decei;ful com- 
pliment, (many obliging, polite things may be ſaid to, and of, many perſons, 
without deceit), here takes the opportunity of ſaying, that ſhe thinks that the. 
moſt agreeable whole day ſhe ever remembers to have paſſed in her life was ſpent 
tete à tete (for the worthy Lady Anne O'Brien cannot, with propriety, be con- 
ſidered, in a converſation, as a third perſon) with Lady Orkney, when going and 
returning many miles on a day viſit to their common friends, the very worthy 
General and Mrs. B———<s. 
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were hving; Mr. Cherry took great pains, as far as the 
oath of a woman of the bed-chamber to King James's 
Queen could aſcertain it, to be fully convinced that the 
Chevalier de St. George was actually produced by his Queen. 
The oath of the facts to which the lady ſwore was care- 
fully preſerved by Mr. Cherry; and accordingly, the firſt 
day that her Majeſty hunted after her acceſſion to the 
throne, Mr. Cherry kept aloof from Royalty. Her Majeſty 
called to her officer, known in thoſe days by the name of 
the Bortle-man, ſaying, 


« Peachy, if my eyes do not deceive me, I ſee Mr. 
Cherry upon the field.” 


Peachy.—“ Yes, pleaſe your Majeſty, he is yonder.” 
(pointing with his whip.) 


The Queen.—*+ Aye, he will not come to me 70w. 
I know the reaſon. But go you, and carry him a couple 
„ of bottles of red wine and white from me; and tell him, 
that I eſteem him one of the honeſteſt gentlemen in my 
«+ domimons.” _ 


The Editor, although not ſo nobiy deſcended as her be- 
loved Partner, ſometimes feels a momentary pleaſure in 
knowing ſhe is deſcended from Hong anceſtors ; and the 
character always given by the ſenſible, elegant, lovely Mrs. 
Sheeles of the Editor and her ſiſter, when girls at ſchool, 
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was, They are honeſt to the bone u; they have uo deceit in 
« them.” f 


When Mr. Monck Berkeley ſometimes ſaw perſons acling 
polite deceits, he uſed to ſay, © Well, whatever faults I have, 
„thank God and my Mother, I am of leaſt an boneſt man.” 
A very witty friend of the Editor's youth, well known 
in the world for his bons mots, now no more, uſed to ſay, 
when men of à certain rank in the world acted like ſcoun- 
drels, ** Well, he will nor be hanged; for no poor wretch 
«ever goes to the gallows, whoſe confeſſion does not begin, 
„That he was born of poor, but noxesT parents.” 


But to return to Mr. Cherry. He did not return his 
duty to a Sovereign e did not acknowledge as ſuch ; he 


* When the Editor was a girl about eleven years old, dining one day with 
a very intimate friend of her Mother, together with three or four more of 
Mrs. Sheeles's young ladies,. the good lady recommended to their kind care 
Miſs „daughter of Colonel ———, who was going the next week to 
Mrs. Sheeles's ſchool. Every one ſaid civil things, excepting the poor Editor; 
to whom the lady ſaid, My dear Miſs Frinſham, why don't you tell me that 
& you will be kind to my little friend?“ “ Becauſe, Madam, I never make 
any promiſes, for fear I ſhould break them. If you pleaſe, I will ay till I 
* ſte how I ſhall like her.” On the young lady's arrival, ſhe proved a little of the 
* hum-drum” kind, and no one paid her any attention but the Editor; as the 
good lady told Mrs. Frinſham. Mrs. Sheeles, with her wonted excellent 1kill, 
furbiſhed her up. She is a very worthy lady, as the Editor hears; and, when 
the antient title of devolyes to the gentleman ſhe has married, ſhe 
will make a very good Counteſs, | 
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requeſted Mr. Peachy to preſent his very humble reſpects 
and beſt thanks to his (Mr. Peachy's) Miſtreſs, for the high 
honour conferred on him. The favour was frequently re- 
peated. 


Mr. Cherry died juſt one year before the Queen. After 
the Rebellion in 1715, Mrs. Cherry in her coach, with her 
two daughters, driving down Ludgate Hill, met ſeveral 
coaches filled with the unfortunate gentlemen who had been 
in the Rebellion returning to Newgate after their ſentence : 
ſhe exclaimed, © Oh | my dear girls, bleſs the goodneſs of 
+ God, that your excellent father is dead, or he had been 
« amongſt thoſe unhappy men; for, I am ſure, he would 
never have worn a {word without drawing it in 7Zhis 
„ cauſe; and he would certainly have been hanged.” 


King William ſent repeated offers of any thing, and 
every thing, to Mr. Cherry, if he would go to Court, and 
take the oaths. Queen Anne, it ſhould ſeem, was too well 
acquainted with Mr. Cherry to make him any /uch offers, 
She ſhewed her eſteem tor that 7hrougbly hone? man in other 
ways. 


A conſiderable part of Mr. Cherry's very large eſtate lay 
in Windſor Foreſt. It is to this day a lucky circumſtance 


for the beautiful county of Berks, that Mr. Cherry's won- 
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derfully acute father, when in the country, added there 
rather than at his eſtate in Surrey. Fr 


On the firſt laying on the land-tax, meetings were called 
by the Sheriffs in every county in England. At Reading, 
nearly central, always the county town, until the old Lord 
Harcourt contrived to get electors and jurymen dragged 
down. to Abingdon, the laſt town—pariſh—in the county 
At Reading the whole county met, and were harangued by 
a miniſterial orator, telling them that the tax was only to 
ebe levied ox E year, and every gentleman and yeoman was. 
«to. give in the full value of his own eſtate.” Some e of 
the gentlemen, zealous friends to the new government, 
(for Berks was always. an honeſt Tory county) and others. 
from motives of vanity, gave in the value of their 
eſtates more than double, ſaying, © Come, let us do the 
thing hand/omely, generouſly.” When an entry was about 
to be committed to paper, that * acuze/ of barriſters ſtepped. 
forth, requeſting to be heard a few words. His oratory 
was different from that of many modern barriſters ; it was 


* The Editor often contemplates with admiration the very wonderfully. 
ſenſible, thoughtful, ſedate countenance of her great grandfather, in a very 
fine portrait of that great lawyer, painted by Richardſon, at an advanced age. 
She would have been pleaſed to hear the ſenfible La Vatre's ſentiments of it. 
The Editor, notwithſtanding her being ſhort-ſighted, was, from her youth, a 
great phyſiognomiſt, and has generally been right in her conjecture. The 
ſpirit will force itſef through the clay, 
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rather laconic. The Editor remembers to have heard it 
often repeated, always applauded, ſince ſhe was ſeven 
years old. | 


«© Gentlemen, 


„% We are told, that this tax is laid on for only one year. 
« Tt is POSSIBLE it may be taken off at the expiration of 
the year; but it is much more probable, that our great- 
% grandchildren may ſee it trebied, and then they will not 
« bjeſs the wiſdom of their forefathers in having ſo greatly 
«*« oyer-rated the value of their eſtates, as, I well know, many 
of you have done.” | 


The great-grandſire of the preſent Lord le Deſpenſer 
cried out, Mr. Cherry ſpeaks like an Oracle. I am ſure, 
« in my Burry, I have given in uy eſtate: 700 high.” It lay 
in what is called the antient demeſne of Bray; and the Edi- 
tor has frequently heard her Mother ſay, that Sir William 
Paul's * eſtate at Bray was then called a good four thouſand 


*The Editor, from the very amiable character that ſhe has heard of the 
preſent Lord Deſpencer, conceives, he knows not that his beautiful great-grand- 
mother, from whom he enjoys his very ancient title, (the ſecond daughter of 
the Earl of Weſtmorland), lies interred in Bray church-yard. At leaſt, her 
grave was viſible a few years ago, without even a brick frame to protect it from 
hogs, who are remarkably fond of routing in cemeteries. It is pity. al pariſhes 
do not follow the example of Fairford in Glouceſterſhire—lay down iron grates, 
over which ſwine cannot tread. The Editor learned this humiliation of her 
grandmother's. noble, beautiful friend, by accident, when about ſeventeen. 
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pounds per. annum. Almoſt every other gentleman fol- 
lowed Sir William Paul's example, and a/! gave in their 
eſtates much under par, many not B their real value; 
by which means Berkſhire is, next to Yorkſhire, ſaid, by 
thoſe who have really inveſtigated that matter, to be 
the loweſt taxed county in England; and accordingly it 
is, in the upper part of it, Windſor, Maidenhead, &c. the 
deare/t, the farmers, butchers, gardeners, mealmen, &c. 
the moſt covetous and griping any where to be met with. 


The late throughly amiable worthy Bacon Morritt, Junior, Eſquire, on a viſit 


at the Editor's Mother's, aſked Mrs. Frinſham, ** What could be the reaſon 


** that a woman of that high rank lay thus negle&ed ?” Mrs. Frinſham replied, 
that “ her unworthy only daughter, by whom ſhe had, to her great injury, 
<* acted moſt generouſly, having quarrelled with her mother, had ſuffered her 
*© to be buried as a pauper ;” adding, I dare ſay, if Sir Thomas Stapleton 
knew it, he would order a protecting monument, to cover her once exquiſitely 
beautiful, elegant form.” To which Morritt replied, ** If be does not, 
&« Tdeclare I will.” Alas! dear youth, this, and every other amiable purpoſe of 
thy excellent heart, was broken by the dart of DEATH. This excellence could 
not reſcue thee from an early, yet untimely grave !!! leaving all who knew thy 
intrinſic worth to mourn thy loſs ! This young gentleman, eldeft ſon of that 
eminently amiable father of eighi worthy ſons and daughters, Bacon Morritt, 
Eſquire, of Rookby Hall, Yorkſhire, going from Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he was a Gentleman Commoner, into Yorkſhire, in the long vacation, 
was ſeized with a violent fever, which carried him off in a ſhort time, leaving 
few that reſembled him—the Editor does not mean in perſon or fine figure, 
but in lovelineſs of nature. The Editor, moſt intimately acquainted with him 
from the time he was an Etonian of twelve years old, ſhe a girl of eleven, never 
ſaw him once out of humour, fretful, or diſpleaſed. To by-/tanders he ſcarce 
ſeemed to have been a deſcendant of falſe Adam. ApIEU, thou ſweet ſpirit — 
May we meet in the realms of bliſs ! | 
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Mr. Cherry's great-great-grandſon, George Monck Berke- 
ley, Eſquire, lived to ſee, although not to feel, in his own 
perſon, (his Mother and Aunt, alas! ſurviving him,) the 
fulfilment of his grandfire's prediction. 


The Editor, having treſpaſſed too long on the Public 
with her own imbecil pen, in order to make ſome amends, 
preſents her readers with two letters from very ſuperior 
pens, the two abovenamed great and good men. from 
whom Mr. Monck Berkeley had the honour to be deſcended ; 
one from Biſhop Berkeley on the death of his favourite Son, 
the other from Mr. Cherry to his Lady, ordering his own 


interment. 


LETTER Or BisnHoe BERKELEY *. 


„My dear Lord, 


*I was a man retired from the amuſe- 
ment of politics, viſits, and what the world calls pleaſure. 
I had a little friend, educated always under mine own 


* Uncertain whether it 1s addreſſed to Lord Egmont or to Biſhop Benſon. 
This letter, as well as Mr. Cherry's, is borrowed from amongſt thoſe of Potentates, 
Princes, and Plebeians, of the ſecond volume of the Literary Relics, by George 
*« Monck Berkeley, Eſq.” all ready for the preſs at the time of his death. When 
they will ſee the light is now uncertain. Amongſt them is one of Biſhop 
Berkeley's, to his beloved friend Biſhop Benſon, written on February 29, a 
few hours after the death of his ſon, The Editor has heard her beloved: Partner 
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eye, whoſe painting delighted me, whoſe * muſic raviſhed 
me, and whoſe lively gay ſpirit was a continual feaſt. It 
* has pleaſed God to take him hence. God, I fay, in 
„ mercy, hath deprived me of this pretty, gay plaything. 
His parts and perſon , his innocence and piety, his par- 
* ticularly uncommon affection for me, had gained too 
much upon me. Not content to be fond of him, I was 
* vain of him. I had ſet my heart too much upon him, 
more perhaps than I ought to have done upon any thing 
in this world}. Thus much ſuffer me to ſay in the 
overflowings of my ſoul, to ſay to your Lordſhip, who, 


ſay, that on his entering his Father's room, to announce the heavy tidings, he 
had one arm in his night-gown, riſing to go to his Son (four in the morning) he 
drew it out again, ſaying, the Lord gave,” &c. and lay down in his bed. On 
the day of the funeral, his brother and attending friends dined with him, and 
no one would have ſuppoſed that he had loſt his idol. The Biſhop uſed fre- 
quently to ſay to Dr. Berkeley, I ſee him inceſſantly before my eyes. 


* Mr. William Berkeley played incomparably on the violin, as his brother 
Dr. Berkeley did on the violincello. 


= Mr. William Berkeley was as beautiful, as finely made, as his elder bro- 
ther, Dr. Berkeley; taller and more ſlightly built; a moſt uncommonly elegant 
youth ; danced, as did his brother, remarkably well. 


7 The Editor ſometimes conſoles herſelf that even the great Biſhop Berkeley, 
and the eminently pious Mrs. A „ had not been able, at leaſt had not 
avoided, ** ſetting up their idols in their hearts; (lee the prophet Ezekiel) 
how much leſs could he hope to avoid it! The pious Prelate ſpeaks himſelf to 
his friend by letter. The good lady has frequently, vivd voce, ſaid to the 
Editor, Ah! my dear friend, God has been gracious to me; he has taken 
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though diſtant in place, are much nearer my heart than 
„any of my neighbours. 


„Adieu, 
my dear Lord; 
and believe . 
* with the utmoſt eſteem and affection, 
*« your faithful, humble ſervant, 


Cloyne, 8 March, 1750. G. CLoxNE.“ 


% away all my idols, one by one. My eldeſt ſon (a lovely youth); my angelic 
daughter, the firſt lady of the preſent Lord ; my ſon's firſt lady, on 
* whom I doated.” Then adding, cheerfully, ** God has ſpared my ſon, whom 
& love very much; but the Squire is not a thing to make an idol.” He is 
a very worthy gentleman, 
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The following letter is inſerted with the notes, as it was 
made ready for the Literary Relics :” 


Letter from Francis CHERRY, Eſquire, of Shotteſbrook 
Houſe in Berkſhire, to his Lady, eldeſt daughter and 
one of the five rich co-heireſſes of Joun FI NCR “, 
Eſquire, of Fiennes Court, Berks. 


x 4 ob, 8 07 ot 3 


My deareſt Creature, 


« T have ſeveral times begun to 
give you ſome directions for your behaviour after my 
death, but always found you ſo impatient of any ſuch 


r 


ö 


* Eliza, the eldeſt, married Francis Cherry, Eſq. + Mary, the ſecond, mar- 
ried John Sawyer, Eſq. of Henwood Houſe, Berks. Dorothy, the third, 
married William Wright, Eſq. a Welch Judge, and Recorder of Oxford, 

father of that very learned, upright, Engliſh Judge, the late Sir Martin Wright, 
of Barton Stacy, Hants. The worthy Recorder has ſtill one moſt worthy 
deſcendant, the excellent lady Guiſe, relict of the amiable Sir John Guiſe, of 


+ Mrs. Cherry was ſuppoſed to have made the greateſt match of all Mr. Finch's daughters, 
though her grand-daughters are now the pooreſt of the family; but they have enough. Man 
wants but little, nor that little long,” ſays the Poet. They bleſs God that they have ſo much, 
inſtead of murmuring that they have not more. A famous old ferryman at Bray Iſland uſed to 
ſay, © We were not all born to live in Cheapſide.“ His ideas of Cheapſide muſt have been 
entertaining. © We cannot all have coaches and fix,” as good Biſhop Taylor ſays. The Editor, 
when a very young woman, uſed always to aſſert, that ſhe had rather have an income of eight 
hundred pounds per annum, than one of eight thouſand, to the diverſion of her friends and her fiſter, 
She ſtill continues in the ſame mind, knowing that, little or much, we muff © render an account 
* of our flewardſhip.” Mrs. Frinſham, with her wonted wit, often ſays to the Editor, When 
*« you have your eight hundred pounds, and I my eight thouſand, you may do fo, or ſo; but, I 


* promiſe you, I will do—.“ She might, with truth, add, “ good to every diſtreſſed creature that 
« I could hear of, far or near.” 
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e diſcourſe, that, I have reaſon to believe, you remember 
« yery little of what I have ſaid to you upon that ſubject, 
and therefore think it neceſſary to leave in writing the 
« few directions following: with which (how unreaſonable 
ſoever they may ſeem to you) I aſſure myſelf of your 
ready compliance, from the long experience I have had 
+ of the greateſt duty and affection that ever woman ſhewed 
to an huſband, and for which I return you theſe my laſt 
and moſt hearty thanks. Firſt, as to my funeral, which 
will be the firſt trouble; I defire to be buried, if it may 
be, the morrow night after I ſhall die, and fo private, that 
„ I would have no perſon know it, or be invited to it, ex- 
e cept four of the pooreſt of your tenants to carry me to 
« my grave; to each of which I deſire you to give five 
„ ſhillings in money. I would have no atchievement, 


Highnam Court, Bart. in the County of Glouceſter. May the fine olive- 
branches round her table reſemble the parent ſtock ! The fourth, Sarah, mar- 


ried to William Yorke, Eſq. of Pirton, in the county of Wilts, who left no 


child: and, fifth, Johanna, married to John Dalby, Eſq. of Hurſt Park, in the 
County of Berks, nephew to Biſhop Juxon. The family of the late J. Dalby, 
Eſq. had a fine original picture of his pious uncle. The idea that the picture 
of the Biſhop, drawn after his death, and in the gallery at Lambeth Palace, 
being the only picture ever painted of that pious Prelate, is erroneous. The good 
Biſhop had one of the ſix rings given by King Charles at the block, which 1s 
exceedingly curious indeed, and is ſtill carefully preſerved by the Editor's 
worthy relations Mrs. E. and Mrs. S. Dalby, now refiding at Reading, who 
obligingly permitted the Editor to take a drawing of it, which the keeps with 
a lock of the Royal Martyr's hair in a ſnuff-box, with a very fine enamelled 
picture in the lid, of his unfortunate grandmother, the murdered Mary. 
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e eſcutcheon, or pall. I deſire to be buried in the church- 
yard of Shottefbrook Houſe, between the vault where 
« my father lyeth, and the chancel belonging to Shot- 
* teſbrook Houſe. I would have a brick-work of two 
* or three foot raiſed over my grave, and a plain black 
* marble laid upon it, without any arms, name, or other 
« inſcription but this which followeth, 


« Hic * IACET * PECCATORUM * MAXIMUS. 
6 ANNO © DOM. M. doo 


« ſupplying the date of the year of my death *. 


„Second. I deſire you to take warning by me, and 
* not to engage yourſelf or children in any of my trouble- 
« ſome concerns, which have broke my heart, and will 
* never ſuffer either you or them to enjoy any happineſs 
* or quiet if you meddle with them. I therefore beg of 
you (as the laſt and greateſt inſtance of love that I can 
e ſhew you) to content yourſelf with what was ſettled upon 
my marriage, and the addition ſettled ſince by my father 


* Mr. Cherry died in September 1713. His directions to his excellent lady, 
were, in general, complied with. 'The burial-ground was, after his interment, 
railed-in, with iron railing, and planted with cypreſs, and other funeral ſhrubs ; 
which the preſent Lord of the Manor, and the late Rector, conceiving to be in- 
jurious to the church, they removed them, to the great regret of his deſcendant 
the late George Monck Berkeley, Eſq. 
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in purſuance of our marriage ſettlement articles *. There 
« you have a RIGHT to both, in Law and CONSCIENCE, 
i antecedent to any debts either of myſelf or my father, and 
e therefore may, with a good conſcience, claim and enjoy 
« them. But, as to the reſt of my eſtate, both real and 
« perſonal, I defire you to let it go to the payment of debts. 
„This will draw down a blefling upon what you have left, 
and vindicate, in ſome meaſure, the honeſty F of 
Thy unfortunate, but 
„ 'Truly loving huſband, 


„F. CHERRY. 
Copia vera verbatim. 


* Mr. Cherry marrying before he was of age, could only enter into articles 
to ſign, fulfil, &c. when of age. Part of Mrs. Cherry's fortune was in land, 
which could not be properly ſhared until her four younger ſiſters became of 
age 


+ Mr. Cherry's honeſtly wanted no vindication. A ſhort time before the 
death of his father he happened to ſee in his father's ſtudy a book, containing 
a liſt of his debts. He purchaſed one eſtate with debts upon it, which he knew, 
had life been lent him, he had ſoon wiped off. On the ſervant's announcing 
in the night to Mr. Cherry, that his father was releaſed, three days after the 
glaſs of the chariot was taken out of his head, he ſaid to his lady, T am now 
thirty thouſand pounds in debt; for I am reſolved to pay every ſhilling that 
my father owed.” So far was quite right, ſurely ; but, alas! he immediately 
took up his father's bonds, and gave his own. Mr. Cherry's fine judgement 
certainly failed him here. Almoſt every one preſſed on him to be paid imme- 
diately, knowing, that, ſhould he have a ſon born (he had buried two), the 
eftate was ſo entailed, that it could not poſſibly be ſold. As it was, with only 
daughters, they were obliged, after the death of their excellent father, to get an 
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No date. It was written ſeveral months before Mr. 
Cherry's death, which he had ſeen approaching with ſuch 
entire confidence in the glorious promiſes of our all-graci- 
ous Redeemer, that on the Saturday preceding his death, 


Act of Parliament to ſell it. At a meeting of creditors one day at a Judge's cham- 
bers, the Editor has often heard her mother ſay, that Mr. Spinckes, author of 
The Sick Man viſited,” one of the creditors, came up to Mrs. Cherry, and ſaid, 
© It may, perhaps, Madam, be an odd thing for a clergyman to ſay ; but I muſt 
5 ſay, that Mr. Cherry was a too honeſt man. Why not let us wait, and re- 
s ceive out intereſt punctually, as we always had done from old Mr. Cherry?“ 
The celebrated Mrs. Barbara Porter arreſted Mr. Cherry for her debt of only 
two hundred pounds; for which his grand-daughter, the Editor, always hangs 


her beautiful ſmall picture in the ſtore- room; his other grand-daughter often 


threatens to hang it in a more ignoble place, the temple of To be 
ſure, ſhe had a fine face and a clever brain ; ** but the beaſt had no heart.” She 
was Mr. Cherry's god-mother. He certainly did not learn his exquiſite kindneſs 
to the diſtreſſed from this lady. The reſpectful ſheriff's officers conjured him to 
go to Reading gaol in his chariot; but he would not, took his cane, and 
walked with them. He remained there but a few days; but the Editor has 
frequently heard her mother ſay it coſt him above an hundred pounds, 
for all the noblemen and gentlemen of the county went to viſit him. Mr. 


Cherry experienced the truth of one text of Scripture on this event. A 


nephew of his lady, who was under very great pecuniary obligations, as well 
as a thouſand amiable attentions in his youth, begged to be excuſed being bound 
for Mr. Cherry, ſaying, *©* that he had promiſed his wife, when he married, 
that he would never be bound for any one.” What a convenient hing a 
wife ſometimes is to !” The very worthy Vicar. of the poor pitiful 


living, or rather f/arving, of White Waltham, in the gift of Mr. Cherry, ſet. 


out immediately to a gentlemen who had married a near relation of Mr. Cherry, 
defiring him to be joint bondſman with him for Mr. Cherry. 'The gentleman, 
not a very brilliant genius, hefitating a little, Mr. Griffith ſaid, Sir, Mr. 
Cherry would be torn to pieces by wild horſes ſooner than fly from his 
„ bail.” The Clergy are certainly, in general, ſome few exceptions of Digni- 
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which happened on the Wedneſday, he danced until the clock 
ſtruck twelve. (His beloved nephew (eldeſt fon of his eldeſt 
ſiſter) James Hayes, Eſq. of Holyport, father of James Hayes, 
Eſq. late one of his Majeſty's Judges for North Wales, then 
recently married.) Mr. Cherry ſaid one day to his lady, 
We have not had the new-married couple to dinner: yet 
«© we muſt have them; the laſt veniſon we ſhall have this 
* ſeaſon is fit to dreſs for every body but myſelf ;” (Mr. 
Cherry frequently had a haunch hung up, like his nephew 
Dr. Cherry Hayes, of Windſor, until it was ready to ſhake 
from the bone). Send over a ſervant to invite them for 
Saturday.“ Of courſe ſome other families in the neighbour- 


taries of the church of ##*#*#*##*##*# a very liberal body of men. The Editor 
takes this opportunity of making her public acknowledgements to the polite 
amiable Mr. Hambley of Herts, the preſent vicar of Cookham, for his very 
pleaſing conduct to Dr. Berkeley, when Dr. Berkeley quitted that lovely ſpot, 
and to the Editor fince. Dr. Berkeley always left all unpleaſant buſineſs to the 
Editor, as he always made her open letters that he ſuſpected to be unpleaſant. 
He charged her to write him word how be liked his ſucceſſor. She wrote him 
word, that in Mr. Hambley's bearing armorial was a lion, but that ſhe thought 
he ought to apply to their friend Sir Iſaac | Heard] to exchange that ferocious 
animal for a dove or a lamb. As alſo to the exquiſitely polite Mr. Barker, who 
ſucceeded Dr. Berkeley as Chancellor of Brecon. But he has only ten 
children ; and he has the excellent Biſhop Stuart, of St. David, for a patron, 
at which the Editor moſt fincerely rejoices. Thoſe that are judges know that 
Mr. Barker 1s a gentleman of profound erudition, and that the good Biſhop has 
honoured himfelf by preferring Mr. Barker, a ſtranger to his Lordſhip, as his 
very polite ſon, of Chriſt's College, told the Editor, until he became lus 
Dioceſan. | | 
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hood were invited to meet them. During the time of 
dinner Mr. Cherry ſaid, It is juſt come into my head, 
that I muſt have a dance with the bride.” Mrs. Cherry 
objected, leſt it might injure him. He replied, + My dear, 
„J am as well able to dance now as I was the firſt time I 
had the happineſs* to dance with you.” The young lady, 
one of the moſt amiable of women — (the Hayes family are 
remarkably lucky in chooſing ſweet-tempered women, at leaft 
Mr. Hayes and his ſon were ſo; may their worthy deſcendants 


* 'There had been a quarrel between the gamekeepers of Mr. Finch and 
Mr. Cherry. Their manors joining, fo there was no viſiting. Mr. Cherry, 
however, met the lady at a neighbour's, and, as in antient times, danced the 
whole night with her. At breakfaſt one was ſaying, how ſoundly they had 
ſlept, and another that they had ſlept little. Mr. Francis Cherry ſaid, I 


can't tell how it was, but I could not ſleep at all.” An acute lady faid to 


his anxious mother, (Mr. Cherry, a fort of J1ſaac, born after his fifters were 
almoſt women,) ** 1 can tell you why Frank did not fleep, it was becauſe the 
«© Fincnss kept ſuch a twittering at his windows, it was impoſſeble he ſhould 
e ſleep.” Mr. Cherry told his ſingle, his favourite fifter, who fell into a con- 
ſumption, and died for the loſs of an accompliſhed young gentleman, to whom 
ſhe was going to be married, that if ever he married, he then hardly twenty, 
ſhe had ſeen the lady. She replied, ©* Oh ! my dear brother, that is impoſſible ; 
you know there has been a quarrel between the families.” —** Well, then, I 
* will make PEACE.“ He did fo, for never did family live in greater harmony 


than old Mr. Cherry, his excellent lady, and Mr. and Mrs. F. Cherry. They 


had no other home, either in town or country, but Shotterſbrook Houſe and 
Arundel Street—the houſe now made into three, Old Mr. Cherry allowed his 
ſon {.2,500 per annum to fly about to Aſtrop, Bath, &c. and to relieve diſ- 
treſſed objects a favourite amuſement of Mr. F. Cherry, as well as of his great 
grandſon George Monck Berkeley, Eſquire. 
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be as fortunate as their father and grandfather When theſe! 
gentlemen loft their h mother, the Editor loſt a mot 
ſincerely beloved friend; and ALL the ſurrounding poor a real 
vuiſible Guardian Angel. Adieu, ſweet ſpirit ) this lady 
may, perhaps, like to think that ſhe: has danced with her 
old uncle * (Mr. Cherry died at 46). Then, turning to the: 


* Mr. Cherry was eſteemed one of the fineſt dancers, as well as the firſt 
horſeman, in England; and nn certainly did not eſteem dancing a ſin: he was 
not one of the gloomy Chriſtians, diſgracing inſtead of © adorning the doctrine 
«of God our Saviour.” He was a great ſtudier of tlie Holy Seriptures; and had, 
no doubt, often redde, as well as his grand-daughter, Mrs. George Berkeley, 
although, perhaps, he had not occaſion in thoſe days to quote it ſo frequently, the 
promiſe of God by the prophet. Jeremiah, ** Thou ſhalt again go forth in 
& the dances of them that make merry.” The late John Weſley ſays, in, his 
ridiculous account, printed. by himſelf, of his ſeminary for educating young, 
hypocrites, ** the children at certain times are allowed to KECREATE themſelves” 
(there was ſurely need that they ſhould be re- created after being under his tuition) ;. 
& for the word play is never uſed, never heard of, amongſt them.” Now, God, 
ſpeaking by his Holy Prophet Zechariah, fays, ©* there:ſhall yet again be boys 
and girls PLAYING in the ſtreets of Jeruſalem.” (ch. viii. ver. 5.) It is lament- 
able to remark, that thoſe who affect ſo much more ſtrictneſs, rigidity, or 
what you pleaſe, than is enjoined, by God himſelf, generally fall. into the. 
W e breach of part of the ſecond table. This loading men and poor little 

children with theſe heavy. burdens, and grievous to be borne,” is often a b⁰νẽũa. 
to. conceal the breach, the open breach, of the ſeventh. or: eighth command 
ments. Mr. Cherry was certainly not one of bis. ſort of Chriſtians; for, until; 
the end of his life, he, his lady, and daughters (the youngeſt near ſixteen at the 
time of her father's death), always danced. ſeveral nights, every full moon, at 
his own, and ſeveral neighbouring gentlemen's ſeats; fathers, mothers, ſons, 
and daughters, all danced together. Young ladies were at leaſt. as. virtuous, ins 
thoſe old-faſhioned days, as they are at preſent. The Houſe. of Peers was not 
quite ſo often applied to for diſſolving marriages as they are at preſent. Alas 1' 
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butler, he ordered him to ſend the groom over to Woo- 
burn, to fetch the muſic : it ſoon arrived, and to dancing 
they went, and continued their dance until the clock 
ſtruck twelve. Mr. Cherry went to church on the Sunday, 
and died on the Wedneſday morning following. His intimate 
friend Mr. Nelſon“ went over from Cranford Houſe to ſpend 
the day with him, and found him dying. He ſtayed as 
late as he could, to have carried the news to Lord Berkeley 


that his friend Mr. Cherry's noble {ſpirit had taken its happy 
flight to the realms of bliſs, which it did at four in the 


let us remember that God, ſpeaking of the Jewiſh nation, ſays, “they aſſem- 
ce bled by troops in (the witty, wiſe, pious Dr. Young, in his Centaur not 
fabulous, ſays) the LADIES houſes. They were as fed horſes, &c. Shall not 
my foul be AVENGED on ſuch a nation as this?” He expreſſly avoids ſaying 
on this nation; but, on suck a nation as this ;” where or whenever ſeen by 
his all-heart-ſearching eye. We have ſeen it on France, where the heinous fin 
of ADULTERY was not, as formerly there, winked at, but GLORIED in. Let 
us of this ſtill-ſpared nation beware leſt we fall into like condemnation. It is in 
the power often of the moſt unimportant perſon to brow-beat this dreadful grow- 
ing fin; and woe to thoſe who can, by their high rank and ſtation in life, do it, 


if they do it not to the utmoſt of their power ! 


* 'The Editor has frequently heard her relate the following, ſhe thinks 
curious, anecdote of her excellent, intimate friend Robert Nelſon, Eſquire. 
When dying, he lay ſeveral hours ſpeechleſs, perfectly compoſed, taking no 


- nouriſhment, ſhewing no ſigns of life; but it was perceptible that he continued 


to breathe. About four in the afternoon, the day preceding his death, he ſud- 
denly put back the curtain, raiſed his head, and uttered the following ſentence : 
4 There 1s a very great fire in London this night” then cloſed his eyes, and 
lay ſome few hours as before. The Poet ſays— 


Standing on the reſold of the old,” &c. &c. 
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morning of the next day; and, it may be hoped, the 
worthy Earl ſome years after; if he attended to the rules 
given to him at his on requeſt by his angelic friend Mary 
Counteſs of Warwick, the favourite ſiſter of the szxRaernlc 
Robert Boyle. 


It is impoſſible to diſmiſs the ſhort account of that real 
Patriot, Biſhop Berkeley, without mentioning his voyage 
to America; one grand deſign of which, no doubt, was, 
to introduce Epiſcopacy, unadulerated Epiſcopacy, that of the 
incomparable Church of England into the Weſtern Hemifſ- 
phere; his Lordſhip frequently declaring, * If Sir 
and Lord do continue to ſucceed in defeating every 
«+ ſcheme to introduce it there; that nobleſt, grandeſt part 
of the Britiſh Empire of the wnoLe world + will. be 
loſt; they will ſhake off the Mother Country in a few 
years. Nothing but introducing Biſhops amongſt them 
can keep them together, can keep them loyal 1. Church 


See Lord Berkeley's Meditations, and the Counteſs' of — 8 Funeral 
Sermon, &c. both now very ſcarce books. | 


+ See Biſhop Berkeley's fine poem on America. 


+ As does plainly appear at this time in France. The late Dr. Berkeley, 
many years ago, once ſaid in a Sermon, I am perſuaded that the ſole cauſe 
* why / idolatrous a church as that of Rome has been ſpared thus long is, 
* becauſe they have fo ſtrenuouſiy maintained the co-equal Godhead: of the 
Saviour of the World.” And, about two years fince, that very learned Divine 
and excellent Preacher the Rev. Dr. Neve, Prebendary of Worceſter, ſaid, 
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3 and State, in every country, muſt Rand and fall toge- 
* ther.” What the learned Father fo ardently wiſhed, fo 
«earneſtly laboured after, the acute Son happily accom- 
pliſhed; but it was after the feed was Rolen that the fable 
„ door was /hut;” for America 1s loſt. Now that he is gone 
to receive the reward of this © good dee ,” and can no longer 
be © brow-beat “ for it, it may be known to thoſe who dic 
9204 oppoſe it, as it has long been to 7he/e tbat did, that Dr. 
Berkeley, Prebendary of Canterbury, by his wiſe argu- 
ments, perſuaded the learned, ſenſible, pious Prelates of 
Scotland to conſecrate Biſhop Seabury, to 7hzir honour, 
and the delight of his own amiable ſpirit; and, it may be 
Hoped, to the everlaſting happineſs of many thouſands of 
fouls; for, when the oppoſers ſaw that one Proteſtant Biſhop 
Had been furniſhed to America, notwithſtanding all their 
oppoſition, they ven ſent a few more. Why fuch oppoſi- 
tion has been made to the conferring of that invaluable bleſ- 


when preaching, <* The reaſon, I am convinced, why God has delivered up 
** to fuch diſtreſs, devaſtation, and deſtruction, the great kingdoms of France, 
«© Poland, and Hungary, is, becauſe they have given up the Godrtap of the 


37 


«<< Loxp JESsUS CnrisT;” which, in France, every one knows, was owing 
to that MonsTzr of villam (for he certainly was not an infidel, but a raſcal) 
Vouraing, Oh! why did Pxovipexct prevent the great Earl of Peter- 
borough from running him through, when his ſword was unſheathed to do it ? 
** Gop's ways are unſearchable. 


Pr. Berkeley, in a letter to a friend It will never be forgiven : F was 
4 well aware, when I did it, it never would, But Þ care little for that—T have 
4 great delight in having accompliſhed it. 
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fing on the Weſtern World for almoſt three quarters of a 
century, the orros Rs beſt know; and at a certain day we 
ſhall ALL know; perhaps ſome may venture a gueſs before 
the arrival of that great day | 


4 That day for which ALL other days were made.” 
Dr. Youns. 


The Editor has frequently heard Dr. Berkeley, and his 
mother, who was there, ſay, that in Rhode Iſland, about 
twenty miles in circumference, there were, at the time of 
the Biſhop's reſidence there, no leſ than teen different 
ſecs in religion, Preſbyterians, Baptiſts of various ſorts, &c. ; 
and it was cuſtomary for ſtrangers to aſk their viſitors, * Pray 
of what religion are you?“ and diſcourſe with them on the 
ſubject of their diſſent from the other I TREN. All, how- 
ever, excelled the majority, alas! in England at preſent, in 
agreeing, that it was neceaty to keep one day in ſeven 
holy to the Supreme Governor of the univerſe. Accordingly, 
on the Biſhop's making this uſual enquiry, it was ſometimes 
anſwered, © I am a Friday-man—l a Saturday-man,” and 
others acknowledged themſelves SRK ERS that they were 
ſeeking for the beſt religion, and had not het found it. 
Theſe, it is to be feared, excel thouſands in England, who 
never * ſeek at all. When two perſons of different ſets mar- 


* Our Bleſſed Saviour, in the Holy Gofpel; tells us, Many ſhall sERR 
< to enter in, and ſhall not be able ;” that we muſt . sTAIVE, &c.“ The 


| 
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ried, a bargain was conſtantly made, that, if they changed 
their religion, which they often did twice in ſix weeks, 
if they did not turn to the huſband's or wife's, and 
would exchange it for a ne one, tbat new one ſhould be 
the Church of England; ſo tacitly acknowledging that to 
be beſt of r1yTEEN different religions. Surely ladies who 
are fond of new faſhions would find it mighty pleaſant to 
reſide ſometimes at Rhode Ifland—a quite new watering- 
Place. 


This account has been confirmed to the Editor by the 
very worthy, amiable Samuel Johnſon, Eſquire, of Connecti- 
cut, before mentioned in this Preface, who was a Privy- 
counſellor of Connecticut, the-only Church of England-man 
that colony had ever elected. He was ſent over here, before 
we loſt America, to ſolicit a cauſe before his Majeſty's 
Privy Council. He was many years here—about ſeven. His 
father, Dr. Samuel Johnſon, a very learned man, an emi- 
nent Preſbyterian miniſter, was convinced by Biſhop Berke- 


ley's arguments, and ſaw the Divine right of Epiſcopacy. 


He preached ſeveral Sundays upon it, and at length told 
his congregation, that he was ſo fully convinced of it, that 


witty Dr. Young, ſpeaking of mighty good ſort of gentle, polite (Chriſtians one 
ſuppoſes) fays— | 9 
© Who make an znobtruſtue tender of 
Their hearts, to Heaven, &c. &c. &c. 
Nrioenr Tnovhers. 
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the next Sunday he ſhould attend Epiſcopal worſhip, and 
wiſhed them all to accompany him, (which moſt of them 
did,) telling them, that ** ſhould not exxzsUMsE to miniſter 
«+ any longer in things ſacred, until he had obtained Epiſco- 
«+ pal ordination ;” which he ſoon did. He wrote ſeveral very 
learned treatiſes, and a very good Hebrew Grammar. His 
excellent ſon had the degree of LL. D. conferred on him 
by the Univerſity of Oxford during his reſidence -in Eng- 
land. He always ſpent great part of every ſummer at Dr. 
Berkeley's, and conſtantly, until after the breaking out of 
the American war, ſent over two immenſe- double barrels 
of fine American New-Town pippins, the fineſt grow- 
ing on Long Ifland, of which his elder brother was 


proprietor. 


The Editor uſed to delight all her friends and neighbours 
by preſenting them with ſome, and herſelf by making her 
gardener every year ſow ſome pips in the melon-frame, and 
at proper times plant them out. 'There are now eight fine 
trees, thicker than herſelf, bearing fix different fruits, only 
one of them reſembling the parent fruit ; one quite through 
the colour of an orange, exquiſitely finely flavoured for 
about ſix weeks, when it becomes ſo nauſeouſly ſweet, 
that nothing but her Chineſe pigs will eat them; one a 
green, ſtrong, ſour apple, that keeps till May. The Edi- 
tor 1s a great gardener, and made her children ſuch, telling 
her friends, that when God created man, HE placed him 
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in a garden, not in a houſe. It was sid that made an houſe 
neceflary as well as c/oaths. The young women now con- 
triue to do. without cloathing. The Editor wiſhes. ſome 
eontrivance could be found out for aged matrons to do 


a {mall income. 


In one thing, however, the different ſectariſts, both men 


and women, all agreed, viz. in a rage for finery, to- the 


great amuſement of Biſhop Berkeley's two learned, ele- 
gant friends, Sir John James, and Richard Dalton, Efquire; 
the men in flaming ſcarlpt: coats and: waiſteoats, laced: and 


fringed with the brighteſt g/aring yellow: The / Quakers, 


not venturing on theſe charming coats and waiſteoats, yet 
loving finery, figured away with plate at their fide-board, 
or rather-bearwfait, One, to the no ſmall diverſion of Bi- 
ſnop Berkeley, ſent: to England, and had made on purpoſe, 
no ſuch thing being to be found, a noble large tra-pot of 
ſolid gold, and enquired of the Biſhop, when drinking te 


with him, whether friend Berkeley had ever ſden ſuch. a 


e cariaus thing?” On being told that: ſilver ones. were 
much in uſe in England, but that: he had never feen a gold 


one; Ebenezer replied, + Aye, that was the thing; I was. 


4. reſolved:to have ſomething, #ner than any body elſe. They 


«(ſay that the Queen (Queen Caroline) has not got one.“ 
The Biſhop. delighted his ridiculous hoſt, by aſſuring him, 


4. that his was an unique; and very happy it made him. 


without houſes, as rent and 1AxkSs run away with * of 
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Oh, the fools! ſay rather the knaves | If the Kingdom 
of God, as ſpeaks St. Paul, does not conſiſt in meat and 
« drink;” can it fignify whether an inſignificant individual 
wears a coat or gown of one colour or another? | 


The Editor once met a rich Quaker woman at tea, at 
the houſe of a perſon of quality in her neighbourhood, and 
happened to have on a pair of very fine point ruffles, pur- 
chaſed at the time of her marriage, for ſhe loved her chil- 
dren too well to buy fine point or lace afterwards. After 
tea, the company, as 1s ſurely pleaſant in ſummer, went 
out to ſtroll in the garden ; when the lady of the houſe called 
the attention of the Quaker to the Editor's lace. She 
pioufly ſhook her wi/e head, and ſaid, I doubt thee beef? 
proud of them, vain of them.” The Editor quietly replied, 
hope not: why ſhould I? I am a gentleman's daughter, 
and a gentleman's wife - and I have, from my cradle, been 
« drefled as ſuch; and if /4ee”—(the Editor always zhees and 
thous them—they like Sir or Madam much better; but, if 
they will not give it, they ought in CONSCIENCE not 70 receive 
it)—* and, if thee wilt excuſe me, I do not think that I 
„have half the vanity that 740 haſt; for I have not once 
called the attention of any of the company to my. ruffles, 
and thou haſt gone to every individual in the room, to 
+ ſhew them that bauble at thy watch, telling them, it 
„was given to thee by Lady ———;, and taking that op- 
portunity of ſhewing a very fine watch; beſides, as that 
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is a ſolid pebble, not an egg that opens, to hold ſorne- 
thing to regale thy noſe, I fear it muſt be deemed a vain 
„ ornament. Now ruffles keep my arms warm.” A circle 
gathered round the Lady who exhibited the ruffles, Friend 
— and Mrs. Berkeley. They all laughed much ; and 
the poor Quaker ſaid, Thee beeſt right; it is of no 
* uſe; 1 will take it off when I go home, and lock it 
66. up.” | | 


When Dr. Berkeley was rector of Acton, a female Qua- 
ker, who lived in the next pariſh, and was ſaid to rouge 
her cheeks, hearing the fame of Dr. Berkeley's preaching, 
deſired to go to Acton church with Mr. and Mrs. W , 
A day or two after, Mr. W family dining at 
Dr. Berkeley's, Mrs. W——— ſaid, © Mrs. ——— 
« was a little out of luck laſt Sunday ;” then related as 
above; adding, that ever /e ſhould come to hear her 
people ſo tuned” The ſentence alluded to was, All 
«4. Chriſtians, of every communion, agree in this point, ex- 
« cepting the Quakers, if indeed 7hey can be fied Chri/- 
« jaus, who have no ſacraments at all, and who do not al- 
low of Water Baptiſm, deſpiſing that important denunci- 
« ation of our adored Redeemer, * Except a man be born 
„of WarzR and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 


kingdom of Heaven.” The Friend, however, told Mrs.. 


W, that Dr. Berkeley was a very fine Preacher. 
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Biſhop Berkeley was a real Patriot, not a Par-RIOr, as 
that Prelate always wittily ſtyled his own 4awling (as he 
called them) countrymen, the contraſts to himſelf, Dean 
Swift, Dr. Madan, and a very few more temporal * ſa- 
viours of Ireland. The power of the Drapier's Letters 
all know. Biſhop Berkeley's letter to the Roman Catho- 
lics of the Dioceſe of Cloyne, as mentioned above, had its 
deſerved attention from the wiſe Clergy of that communion 
throughout the nation. The lower rank of Roman 
Catholics, all round the neighbourhood of Cloyne, with 
one voice uſed to declare, that zhey did not trouble them- 
ſelves who had the be right to the Crown, King George, 
or King Charles; but my Lord, 7. e. the Biſhop, knew 
very well—and they would therefore #247 for whoever 
e his Lordſhip 5d them.” One Popiſh gentleman, alas! for- 
feited his vaſt eſtate, at the age of only eighteen, for having 
raiſed ſome of his tenants in the ſervice of King James 


At the head of the lift the excellent Marquis of Waterford. It has been 
mentioned above that Dr. Berkeley had the honour to be nearly related to the 
Marchioneſs. At dinner, one day, the Editor aſked Dr. Berkeley if he had 
redde the paper. He faid, ** No, he had been out riding.“ Why, then, 
you have not ſcen that the Ring has made a Marquis of your cozen Lord 
Tyrone.“ —** He has done very right in ſo doing. He would not have over- 
ce paid him had he created him a Duke.” —** Why fo ?”—** Becauſe Lord 'Ty- 
© rone has SAVED Ireland. He was the onLY man who could. And he has 
© contrived to get the arms out of the hands of the Papiſts ; when that poor 
* Sir had been weak enough to put them into their 
„hands; he wa nothing of the FOR of that kingdom. _ INDEED, 
c ſhould a L——ſhire Squire?“ 
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juſt after the battle of the Boyne : he had not marched 
them off his own eſtate ; but »n/uckily that eſtate lying 
conveniently for two of his Proteſtant relations, it was for- 
feited, and HE reduced to extreme poverty, reſiding in a 
cottage, with a wife and two daughters. When Biſhop 
Berkeley went to reſide at Cloyne, in the year 1734, he 
found the - unfortunate Mr. Fitzgerald as above deſcribed, 
and in his grand climacteric. He habited him comfortably, 
gave him an invitation to dine at the palace every day, 
bought him a quiet horſe, on which he rode out - in fine 
weather, the Biſhop keeping it, and one of his grooms attend- 
ing to it. When any perſon dined at the palace beſide the 
Biſhop's family, Mr. Fitzgerald, at his own entreaty, 
always dined at the ſteward's table; to whoſe room 
he every day retired to ſmoke his pipe. Dr. Berkeley and 
his brother, when there was not company, frequently at- 
tending this * Cullen of other times,” to hear, as youths and 
girls of ſenſe always wiſh to do, what was tranſacted before. 
their parents were born. 


Mr. Fitzgerald had a ſmall potatoe ground, and two 
cows. The Editor honours the lower ranks of people in 
Ireland for their kindneſs to their fallen ſuperiors. As Mrs. 
Fitzgerald kept no maid, the neighbouring poor women 
milked her cows, made her butter, ſcalded her veſſels, &c. 
ſaying often to the Biſhop's Lady, * that it was not sten the 
poor Laady and her daughters ſhould do ſuch drudgery :” 1q 


* 
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they, amongſt them, did it for them. | Biſhop Berkeley, 
on his leaving Ireland to go to refide at Oxford, to ſuper- 
intend his Son's education there, left a certain eſtabliſh- 
ment at Cloyne. Mr. Fitzgerald dined there every day as 
uſual, his horſe being kept, &c. 


On hearing of the death of Biſhop Berkeley, he exclaimed, 
My on/y friend is gone!“ leaned back on his chair, and in- 
ſtantly expired. He died ſpeaking the truth “, as he con- 
ceived; for the Editor has frequently heard Mrs. Berkeley ſay, 
that neither of the Earls, his kinſmen, who divided his 


*The Editor has no doubt the worthy ſucceſſor of Biſhop Berkeley would 
have continued the ſame amiable attention : for, although Biſhop Stopford, 
grandfather of the very worthy Earl of Courtown, was eſteemed a very cove- 
tous man—perhaps he was a ſaving man, a very different thing—the Editor feels 
pleaſure in an opportunity of publiſhing the conduct of dear Jemny, as 
Biſhop Berkeley always ſtyled Biſhop Stopford. Dr. Berkeley's Mother one 
day ſaying, ©* Your Father kept every thing in as good repair as you do; for 
at his death even Stoſford could not make any demand for dilapidations.” 'T6 
which Dr. Berkeley replied, ©* Pardon me, my dear Madam; it was that he 
* would not; ſaying, I will not have any thing overlooked, for [will not take 
%a ſhilling dilapidation from the family of my dear friend Biſhop Berkeley.” 
The Editor cannot here refrain from relating a bon mot of her honoured Father- 
in-law, which, if ſhe could envy any body any thing, ſhe ſhould envy Biſhop 
Berkeley. His predeceſſor once, on a vitit at Cloyne to Biſhop Berkeley, aſ- 
ſerted (a vaſt circle at the table) that al} mankind were either KNAvEs or 
ro0Ls.” Biſhop Berkeley inſtantly faid, ** Pray, my good Lord, to which 
5 claſs does your Lordſhip belong?“ He hummed a little while, then replied, 
« Why, I believe to both,” Biſhop Berkeley made a graceful afſenting bow; 
and, when relating the anecdote, uſed to ſay, „there never was a fruer charac 
« ter given by man—of any man, 
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eſtate, ever gave him a ſhilling. It was not pleaſant to them 
to hear him named. | 


One day, when they, their ladies, and families, had 
dined at Biſhop Berkeley's, juſt as the coaches were driving 
out of the court- yard, a violent clamour, was heard /colding, 
fereaming, crying. It was, alas! poor Mrs. Fitzgerald 
and her daughters, reproaching their noble, rich, (not, 
alas! very © rich in good works, &c.) kindred with . avarice 
« and cruelty, enjoying 7heir eſtate, and leaving them to 
« ſtarve, but for the good Biſhop.“ 


The very grateful Mr. Fitzgerald had made a will“, which 
was ſent to Mr. Berkeley at Chriſt's College, bequeathing, in 
caſe the Houſe of Stuart ſhould ever come to the throne, and 


* 'The Editor has frequently been told, by Biſhop Berkeley's learned, agree- 
able friend Richard Dalton, Eſquire, that his friend Sir John James, Baronet, 
. told Biſhop Benſon, that he had bequeathed his very large eſtate, excepting a 
few legacies to his dear friend Biſhop Berkeley. Biſhop Benſon wrote what 
he, lovely man, thought the pleaſant news to Cloyne; and received in 
return a thundering letter, as Mr. Dalton termed it, ſaying, Do you tell 
«© Tamss that IJ will xoT have his fortune. Bid him leave it to his RELATIONS, 
« I woxn'T have it.” Sir John, on hearing this, bequeathed it to the old 
Chevalier de St. George—ſo, of courſe, his relations got it. He had, after 
Biſhop Berkeley went to Cloyne, boceme a Papiſt. A very long letter of Biſhop 
Berkeley to Sir John James on that occaſion is one of the letters which will 
compoſe part of the ſecond volume of Berkeley's Literary Relics,” if it is 
ever printed ; as alſo a very curious fingular caſe of conſcience, ſubmitted 
Zo, nad determined by, another eminent Prelate of the Church of England. 
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the poor PROPRIETORS have their eſtates reſtored, his wROLE 
property, excepting fortunes to his two daughters, to Biſhop 
Berkeley's eldeſt fon, and requeſting the pogib/e King to grant 
the title conferred on him by King James, of Baron Mont: 
eagle, on the Biſhop's ſon. 


Neither Doctor Berkeley nor his Son could ever be per- 
tuaded by their friends to go to Court, and be preſented, 
without any cauſe calling them thither. Both laughed at 
the idea of almoſt every Country Squire, and unpreferred 
Divine, going to St. James's. He uſed to anſwer one old 
friend, who often urged him on the ſubject, by ſaying, 
When his Majeſty wants me, he will fend for me; he 
„ knows who I am, and where I live: and my curate (that 
„ ſurely fineſt of all fine Preachers, the late ** Mr. 
Harmer, ) goes frequently, and that is enoug 


Dr. Berkeley felt gratified by a gentleman of his Ma- 
_ jelty's houſehold once telling him, that, on aſking leave of 
abſence for a few days, his Royal Maſter aſked whither he 
was going, he replied, «< To Dr. Berkeley's at Cookham.” 
His ny ſaid, His Father was an honour to human na- 
*« ture,” His Majeſty had not a more- active, zealous 
friend than Dr. Berkeley; nor certainly a more difinte- 
reſted one. 
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Dr. Berkeley was at a very great expence to diſperſe his 
famous Sermon on the thirtieth of January. Only a few 
months before his lamented death he printed the ſixth edi- 
tion, on commou paper, and had one "thouſand of them 
diſperſed over England. On its firſt publication, it went 
through five editions in four weeks. He has repeatedly 
told the Editor, that the notes of the fifth edition, in ſmall 
duodecimo, not now to be purchaſed for any ſum, are all, 
except one, anſwers to letters, from * Lords and Gentle- 
men,“ {ome admiring, ſome with Nicodemus, enquiring, | 
„How can theſe things be * ?“ To have anſwered all the 
letters received on that Sermon, he ſaid, would have taken 
a ream of paper. One from the Editor's, not Dr. Berke- 
ley's, old acquaintance, Soame Jenyns, written a very ſhort 
time before the death of that entertaining, agreeable, great 
genius, and, at length, devout Chriſtian, is carefully pre- 
ſerved by the Editor, who lately found an odd glove in her 
cabinet, that happened to be dropped by a beloved friend 
the laſt time ſhe ever viſited her, about twenty years ago. 
The Editor has a picture of her friend, and other /ouve- 
nirs; yet the glove is ſtill preſerved with care. Why is it? 
perhaps it brings the 2/7 idea of the beloved object to the 
mind. One knows not why elſe. Perhaps the mind of 


* See the third chapter of the Holy Goſpel, as recorded by Saint John, 
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man can never be fully defined by man; yet it is a delight- 
ful ſtudy ſurely, next to obſerving the wonderful ways of 
PROVIůVENCE. Of Sr, hike the late Queen of Pruſſia on her 
death-bed, as related by her Royal Deſcendant * before his 
acquaintance with Voltaire, the Editor hopes ere long to 
know more. 


Perhaps two ſincerer, more diſintereſted patriots, have 
not exiſted in any country, at any time, than Biſhop Berke- 
ley and his ſon Dr. Berkeley, both very great politicians. 
The Biſhop publicly, his ſon more quietly, frequently 
ſuggeſted hints to the miniſter tor the time being, for 
the benefit of the country, ſome of which he had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing were attended to, although the let- 
ters, when the advice was thus conveyed, were generally 
anonymous, he uſing to ſay, * If the advice is wiſe, a man 
of ſenſe will attend to it, come how it may;“ adding, 
„ write frequently to Mr. Pitt, and ſometimes ſend him a 
e meſſage.” Dr. Berkeley ſuggeſted, and it was attended to, 
ſome additional benefit for the poor common ſoldiers. The 
Editor is no politictan—not that ſhe does not eſteem 
females equal to politics. Sir Robert Walpole uſed to ſay, 
that an old friend of the Editor's Father, Mrs. Waller, 
of Hall-Barn, near Beaconsfield, grandmother of the pre- 


* Sec © Memoirs of the Houſe of Brandenburg, written by the late King 
of Pruſſia. | 
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ſent Mr. Waller, under/tood the interefts of this nation better 
* than any man in it. Mrs. Waller, a daughter of old 
Aiſlabie's, had a very fuperior underſtanding. 


Dr. Berkeley was univerſally admired as a letter-wri- 
ter; he wrote fuch * numbers ſo alertly for his friends and 


* The Editor fears to ſet down, leſt it ſhould ſeem incredible, during 
Archbiſhop Secker's life, the annual amount of the poſtage of Dr. Berkeley's 
letters—(the Editor always keeps the letter-accompt ſeparate, and an heavy 
enough accompt it is moſt years, even her own now—when her beloved 
friends were living, 1t was ſometimes quite frightful)—and, after his Grace's 
death, numbers of perſons, who had never ſeen his face, wrote to him to re- 
queſt his advice how to get a place or preferment. He benevolently anſwered 
them all, and generally directed them into a track that led them right. The 
plan he purſued was once practiſed againft himſelf. At the election of the late 
_ amiable Lord Lichfield, when ftanding for the Chancellorſhip of the Univerſity 
of Oxford, during the reign of George the Second, his Lordſhip, being an honeft 
Tory, was likely to be hard-run, His Lordſhip lamenting one day to a relation. 
of the Editor, the late ſenfible cynical Richard Rowney, Eſquire, Fellow of 
All-Souls College, that he feared Mr. Berkeley, of Chriſt College, would not 
vote for him, aſked if Mr. Powney had any intereſt with Dr. Berkeley, juſt 
then made Vicar of Bray (Ive's Place is in Bray Pariſh). The Editor's acute 


kinſman replied, that he could not take the liberty to aſk Mr. Berkeley for his' 


vote; but added, I can put you in a way to SECURE IT, if you are acquainted 
„with the Archbiſhop of Canterbury.” — Lord Lichfield replied, ** Yes, in- 
„ timately ſo.” —** Oh! then, I'll promiſe you Mr. Berkeley's vote.—Go yourſe if 
* to Lambeth, and requeſt his Grace to aſe Mr. Berkeley to vote for you.” 

The advice was exactly followed. The Editor has repeatedly heard Dr. Berke- 
ley relate to yarious perſons—(it happened before ſhe was acquainted with Dr. 
Berkeley)—the Archbiſhop wrote to Dr. Berkeley (the letter ſtill exiſts) ; Dr. 
Berkeley anſwered it per return of poſt, telling his Grace that, according to one 
ſtatute he had ſworn to obſerve, Lord Lichfield was not eligible ; and, al- 
though he reſpected Lord Lichfield, his conſcience would not permit him to 
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common acquaintances to ſerve them : indeed the chief 
buſineſs of the trio, Father, Son, and Grandſon, ſeemed 
to be, to aſſiſt, ferve, and benefit every one but themſelves. 


It is ſuppoſed, by many that knew him through life, in 
early life, and until nearly the lateſt period of life, that 
Dr. Berkeley had, by his advice, direction, and aſſiſtance, 
made the fortunes of more men, than any private perſon, 
not in ſtation to do it, than any man in the three king: 
doms, ſo as ſometimes to occaſion Mrs. Berkeley to ſay to 
him, My dear friend, you can make every man's fortune, 
* or put him in train to do it himſelf, hut your for's : why 
do you not try to get ſome appointment for him, to help 
him, until he can, at leaſt wi// help himſelf, by going 
to the Bar?” His conſtant reply was, Alas! no, poor 
« fellow ; I cannot aſk any thing for him, or for myſelf. 


He muſt make his own fortune for me. God may raiſe 
him {ome friends.” 


vote for him—that he had always determined not to vote againſt him; and moſt 
ſincerely wiſhed he might be elected Chancellor. Soon after Dr. Berkeley went 
to ſtay at Lambeth, he told his Grace that ſuch a ſtatute ſaid ſo and ſo. His 
Grace replied, © Han ! I believe it may; but I never underſtood it ſo before. 
© You were (or are) quite right, Sir, in not voting for Lord Lichfield ; for, 
according to that, he is (or was)—(the Editor forgets whether this converſa- 
tion was prior, or ſubſequent, to the election) au RIGHT IN Nor voting 
for his Lordſhip.” —As the Editor does not read Latin, he is no judge of this 
matter; but ſhe knows it is happy for the poor patients in the Infirmary that his 
Lordſhip was Chancellor, 
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Mr. Monck Berkeley, by his Mother's earneſt advice to 
him in youth, never meddled with politics ; ſhe always 
telling him, it was time enough it ever he ſhould be in a 
ſtation to require it. How many creatures ſtamp them- 
ſelves for fools, by bawling for or againſt a party, when 
they have hardly left bawling for a good whipping + 


A gentleman, many years ago, ſaid to the Editor, 
„What a man Dr. Berkeley is!“ The day before yeſ- 
terday, at , ſome public dinner, it was faid, that 
an officer, one of the company, was going to Ireland. Some 
one aſked, © if he had many acquaintances in that king- 
« dom.” —*+ Not one.” - Dr. Berkeley politely aſked, in 
«+ what part the Colonel's regiment was quartered ?” and 
then ſaid, I will do myſelf the pleaſure of giving you 
« two letters, Sir, that perhaps may be of ſome little ſer- 
vice to you, although they are very hoſpitable in Ireland.” 
He called for pen, ink, and paper, twirled his chair round 
to a ſmall table, and in, I think, little more than five mi- 
nutes, produced two ſuch letters to the Colonel, (we all 

talking and babbling the whole time,) as I am ſure I could 


not have written in five hours. My G-d | what a clever 
« fellow he is!“ 


Mrs. Frinſham ſometimes, when going into the library, 
and ſeeing half a ſcore letters lying on the table, would tay, 
„Well, well! what a pity it was your father did not pur 
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on *prentice to be Secretary of State. You would- have 
* /cribbled away ſo finely to all the princes and potentates, that 
it would have done Zheir hearts good to read your epiſtles.“ 
To which, as when many perſons have ſaid, How re- 
* markably Dr. Berkeley's talents ſeem calculated for the 
diplomatic line!“ “ My dear Donna Anna, (Mrs. Frin- 
 * ſham's nick-name amongſt her intimate friends,) I would 
not have been put Prentice to any thing but a clergyman, 
no, not if at twenty-two and an half I had received a re- 
« yelation from Heaven, that I never ſhould have had any 


thing more than a curacy of forty pounds a year through 
« lite.” 


Not many days before Dr. Berkeley's lamented death, the 
Editor conſoling him with the delightful thought, that he had 
been a moſt zealous preacher of Chriſt, not elegant MoRAL 
eflays from Plutarch or Seneca; he lifted up his ſtill ex- 
quiſitely fine eyes on her, and replied, I have, my dear, 
« and IR knows I preached him in sIxcERITY. You know I 
« always dreaded being a popular preacher. I never withed 
to pleaſe men from the pulpit.” 


Biſhop Berkeley and his grandſon both aſſumed an 
additional motto of their own chooſing, as did Mr. 
Cherry“ CoNSCIENTIA Mills TESTES.“ Dr. Berkeley 
contented himſelf with the beautiful blefled one of his ance(- 
tors, © Ditev avec Nous.” The Biſhop's was, Nox 
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„8181, SED Torr.“ Mr. Monck Berkeley's, aſſumed by 
him when he was about or rather under twenty, on an al- 
moſt miraculous preſervation of the life of himſelf, two 
other gentlemen, his intimate friends, ſtill living, and their 
poſtillion and horſes, © VIVAT rosr FUNERA vVIRTUS ;” 
which he engraved in the ſtrings of his creſt, as is ſeen in 
the print prefixed to the Poems. That Mr. Berkeley, from 
his cradle, or rather no cradle, as has been before ſtated, 
to his coffin, had numerous hair-breadth eſcapes from death, 
has been mentioned. Some time after his death two 
very extraordinary things occurred, which will not be here 
related ; one very ſoon after his interment, to an entire 
ſtranger to every thing but his name, having never even 
ſeen him; the other to his Mother, about five months after 
his deceaſe. 


The Editor again begs pardon for treſpaſſing ſo long on 
the public ; and wiſhes that ſhe reſembled her excellent 
Son in many inſtances, particularly in burning without 
mercy, not, as he did, whole quires at a time of beautiful 
Eſſays, Poems, &c. for in early youth her manuſcripts 
conſiſted only of innumerable letters to friends, which ſhe 
truſts they conſigned to the flames, and a diary of her own 
very unimportant life, from the age of ſeventeen, when, 
being a very early rifer in ſummer, and her mother never 
coming out of her cloſet to breakfa/t until ten o'clock ; for 


the family prayers at Mr. Frinſham's were (the Editor 
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thinks very inconveniently) not offered up until after break- 
faſt, when trades-people are coming, and the door muſt 
be anſwered, in private families—excepting at the houſe of 
the late excellent Mr. and Mrs. Peirce, of Windfor Foreſt, 
who, either in town or country, never ſuffered even the 
kitchen-maid, or groom, to anfwer the door until prayers, 
leſſons, and pſalms, were gone through. At Lambeth 
Palace, during Archbiſhop Secker's life, every ſervant, in- 
cluding the porter, went into the chapel at nine in the 
morning. Dr. Berkeley and the Editor, when reſident at 
Acton, were one morning a very few minutes too late— 
the footman diſmounted, and knocked violently—Dr. 
Berkeley aſſured him it was in vain; ſo the glaſſes were drawn 
up, and in about half an hour the gates were opened. The 
Editor, on her marriage, found the cuſtom at Dr. Berkeley's 
much better, that of aſſembling before breakfaſt, at nine 
o'clock, perhaps not always quite ſo punctually to a minuze ; 
as did, for more than half a century, the pious mother of 
that juſt Judge Sir W. H. Aſhhurſt. What a bleſſing 
to individuals, fometimes to thouſands, is a wiſe, pious 
mother | 


The Editor has frequently heard her mother fay, © that 
the mother of Judge Buller, although the daughter of 
_ « Biſhop Trelawny, was an angel on earth"—fthe has been 
one in heaven almoſt half a century. The late worthy, 
_ charitable Marchioneſs of Abercorn was a grand-daughter 
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of this lady. The por lamented bitterly at the death of 
both theſe ladies. 


The Editor's idea is, perhaps, in 929” things, an almoſi 
univerſal one, % take moſt care of the mot valuable things. 
She takes more care of a little fine Dreſden china, than 
the does of her milk-pans; and, as ſhe uſed frequently to 
tell her dear, amiable, old friend the late Lord , 
when he uſed to tell her, „that ſhe took too much care of 
her ſoul, going to church on week-days and Sunday after- 
* noons; that it were better to ſtay and chat with her 
friends.“ Her conſtant reply was, This little, ni 
« fcant frame of mine mu? be laid in the duft one day or 
* other, ſooner or later; but the little ſpark within must 
«* exiſt FOR EVER: therefore I muſt take ſome /i7z/e care about 
it, ſay what you will; and if I cannot make you take a 
„little more care of the ſpark that animates your noble caſe, 
« why hereafter I ſhall be noble, and you ignoble. Alas | dear 
amiable friend, my mind cannot follow thee with delight be- 
yond thy grave, but leave thee in the hands of Him that 
* jzudgeth right.” Thou certainly wert not of the number 
of thoſe to whom the Pſalmiſt prays God * not to be mer- 
„ ciful;” for thou didſt noT © ofend of malicious wickedneſs.” 
Thou wert neither profane, Dei, nor Arian. Thou hadſt 
a ſimple, ignorant, thoughtleſs mother, and no father from 
five years old. 
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Tf the Editor, by any thing contained in theſe ſheets; 
ſhould induce any, in a certain rank of life, of her fair (the 
corrects herſelf, ſhe means her RED countrywomen, for al- 
not all are now become RouGE DRAGONS,) to attend a 
little to the education of their children, and not devolye 
that very very important charge upon, in general; a poor, 
ignorant, low-lived, foreign animal, with no other recom- 


mendation than that ſhe cannot ſpeak Engi/h— 


It has been of late years much the faſhion to decry 
ſchools for girls. The Editor, (notwithſtanding the wiſh of 
her amiable friend Lord Lyttelton, that ſhe might have 
„half a dozen girls to educate,”) having neither daughter 
nor niece, and not very intimate with many of her 
kindred that have girls, knows little of ſchools; but thus 
much ſhe knows of Sis, and French governeſſes, that 
the ſchools muſt be 4ad indeed, if not better than theſe 


gouvernantes. 


The Swiſs gowvernante at Lord 's uſed regularly, when 
Lady was in the country, and gone viſiting, to take 
the young ladies in the evening, to vit, and drink bot elder 
wine, with the huckſters, the bakers, the butchers wives of the 
neighbouring village, and ſometimes to drink tea, &c. with 
ſome of her more-diſtant-friends, the farmers' /adies. This 
the Editor knows from ocular demonſtration. 'The follow- 
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ing fact was many years ago related with horror to the 
Editor by Lady P———— : 


Going one morning in town to call on her couſin-ger- 
man, the late Lady ———, who not being up, ſent her 
little girl, aged eight years, to entertain her; the young 
lady ſoon began /uch a converſation as was terrifying. On 
being aſked, * what could make her talk thus ?” 


Young Lady.—*+ Why, to make you laugh.” 


Lady P——. —* Make me laugh, child! Why, I am 
* ready to run up the chimney, I am ſo frightened to 
hear you. Whom have you ever heard talk ſo? tell me 
directly, or I will tell your Mamma.” 


Young Lady.—* Why Mademoiſelle, and Papa's Gen- 
« tleman; and they do laugh ſo at it, that I thought it 
„would make you laugh.” 


This ill-fated, ill-educated young Lady, when com- 
pletely educated, made Mamma weep, inſtead of Made- 


moiſelle laugh. 
The unfortunate Lady , ſoon after ſhe married 
- Lord „told ſeveral of her friends % that ſhe won- 


« dered Wo: was not a ſtreet-walker, for that fhe generally 
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« ſpent every evening, whilſt the family were in town, in a 
* nigbt-cellar with her governeſs, when her careſul mother 
+ thought her in bed.” | 


This unhappy woman has been long divorced, and is not 
re-married. She was ſome few years ago at a water-drinking 
place, no living ſoul noticing her, an object of great. com- 
paſſion to the Editor, who, never doing any thing in haſte, 
was meditating on calling upon her ; but a very few days 
ended thoſe charitable meditations; for her Ladyſhip, alas 
for her, poor creature! was ſoon exhibited leaning on the arm 
of an bo/tler. Ah me! her careleſs mother muſt one day 
meet this injured, caſt-off daughter, and hear her call aloud 
for vengeance on her horrid cruel negligence. What will 
ſhe then do!!! | | 


A few years ago, a lady aſked the Editor, if ſhe was 
acquainted with Lady She anſwered, © I have 
% not that honour. I only know and revere, as all muſt 
do, her great worthineſs of character.” The Lady re- 
plied, * Alas-a-day ! a friend of hers is almoſt frantic on 
„her account. She has got a devil incarnate for governeſs 
to Lady Charlotte. It is certainly known that in her 
«* own country ſhe was an adultereſs, and, many aſſert, 
« the murderer of her huſhand ; and ſhe is ſo artful, ſo in- 
« ſinuating a creature, and has ſo wound herſelf in by her 
« ſeeming worthineſs with Lady ———, that ſhe will not 
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believe a ſyllable againſt her, although ſhe has heard it 
from ſeveral of her friends; and, I think, you "_ 
perhaps find ſome method to convince Lady ——— 
what a wretch ſhe is. The Editor aſſured Lady — 
that ſhe was une qual to the taſk ; it muſt, for her, be left 
to God. Probably his mercy kept the wretch's. maſk on; 
for Lady Charlotte has been married ſeveral years, and 
the Editor has not feen ber name in the newſpapers, as 
being handed up to Doctors Commons. May ſhe never 
carry any griſt to that mill, not for grinding old women 
young, but reducing young women to a wor/e condition than 
even old ones | 


Does not the Almighty exclaim, by the Prophet Jere- 
miah, Shall not my ſoul be avenged on ſuch a nation as 
« this *?” Ihe Almighty does not expreſsly confine that 
TREMENDOUS threat of His being avenged to the Jewiſh 
nation, but on any which is guilty of that dreadful crime, 
placed ſecond to murder in the Decalogue, written by the 
finger of Gop himſelf on Mount Sinai. kt would ex- 
ceedingly delight the Editor, if ſhe thought that any of the 
fine ladies and fine gentlemen, deſcribed in the firſt ten 
verſes of the fifth chapter of the Prophecy of Jeremiah, 
who may chance to read this whilſt their hair is dreſſing, 
may be benefited by it; it being cuſtomary with many 


Jer. ch. v. ver. 9. 
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people to read ſome trumpery book at that time; the 
Editor generally reads in an old thumbed Bible; for the 
powder and pomatum would ſpoil a good one, to her 
maid, which, ſhe hopes, benefits both parties; ſhe 
means it ſhould, as ſhe explains as ſhe reads, or rather 
when ſhe is requeſted to lay down-the book, becauſe, while 
the frizzing, &c. is performing, the reading cannot go on, 
2 as the Editor is ſhort - ſighted. 


It is now and then * Aland to the Editor; (who 
hopes theſe nations may be ſpared from French brutality 
a little longer, at leaſt till ſhe has made her exit,) when 
ſhe hears theſe lamentable divorce bills ſued for, that the 
recollects that, at the time of publiſhing a magnificent edi- 
tion of the works of that patron of avuLTERrY, that vile 
inciter to it, that monsTEr Voltaire, it was ſaid, * every 

_«CurrsFTian Prince in Europe had ſubfcribed to it, but 
the King of England.” Tlie Editor very well remembers 
her beloved Partner's comment on it, I am ſure Hz has 
Herm himſelf @ Chriflian by not „* and God will re- 


« ward him for it *.” 


* Dr. Berkeley, on leaving Lambeth Palace, after ſome days viſit, on his 
return to Berkſhire, when he came juſt to the entrance of the Park, recollecting 
that there was a poor dying Prelate at Knightſbridge, called his ſervant, and 
ſent him with an 4ewd”ye, ſaying, I will wait here, that you may not heat the 
„ horſe (a very fine one) to overtake me.” Juſt then his Majeſty rode up. Dr. 
Berkeley's wonderfully fine face caught his Majeſty's cye.— Turning to the 
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The old Prophet Jeremiah would be a very excellent 
tutor to many very fine people of both ſexes, as the 
third chapter of Iſaiah would to many of the quondam 
fair (now R RD) ſex. The Editor recollects that there is a 
text in her o/d-fa/vioned book, a kind of THREAT to ladies: 
&' thou rende thy face with PAINTING.” —lIt is, we ſee, ſo 
very old-faſhioned, one - wonders that fine 2on ladies practiſe 
it. The poor old immenſely vulgar Editor does honeſtly 
own, it ever did, ever muſt, whilſt ſhe retains her ſenſes, 
occaſion her not reſpecting, althou * ſhe /oves, ſome who 


do it. 


As the Editor is writing this, her ſiſter is reading to her 
the direful cataſtrophe of Lord C—— T——. About three 
years ago, the Editor was told by her friends, that ſhe ought 
to write a Preface to her dear Son's Poems ; when ſhe deter- 
mined to give the opinion of two wiſe men, and her on, al- 
though an imbecile female, of a book which Dr. Berkeley 
declared he eſteemed to be the firſt, the beſt, work of this 
century. Mr. Monck Berkeley ſaid, that if young men of /en/e 


attendant Lord, he faid, ** Whoſe coach is that, my Lord?“ “ Pleaſe your 
«« Majeſty, I cannot tell.” —** I want to know.” His Majeſty rode round, and 
looked in.—Dr, Berkeley ſolus—His Majeſty aſked another attendant. At 
length Dr. Berkeley heard ſome gentleman ſay, His name is Berkeley, for the 
© man's arms are the ten croſſes. Dr. Berkeleyonce ſaid to Mr. Monck Berkeley, 
Alas! child, we have croſſes enough” (in their arms). The Editor ſaid, ſhe 
hoped snRE did not make the ten eleven. Both on de and proceeded to talk 


of ſomething pleaſanter. 
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would read it only cur/orily, that it muſt prevent their gambling. 
The Editor, charmed with it on reading only thirty-five pages 
of the firſt volume, then at Canterbury, laid it down, put 
on her hat and cloak, and poſted off into the city, to the 
bookſeller's, to ſubſcribe, for herſelf, —her ſiſter, then at her 
own abode,—and her Son, then abroad. Mrs. Berkeley, 
ever delighting to benefit her fellow creatures, in her very 
narrow ſphere, did many of her friends the #indne/s to 
compel them to ſubſcribe to A Treatiſe on SU1CIDE, 
«* GAMING, and DuELLIiNG, by the Reverend Charles 
Moore, of Boughton Blean, Kent.” The Editor uſed con- 
ſtantly, when ſoliciting ſubſcriptions, after the publication 
of the firſt incomparable volume, to ſay, It is for your 
* ozvx ſake, not Mr. Moore's, although he is a very old ac- 
„ quaintance, a very highly reſpected friend.” On Dr. 
Berkeley's going to Cookham in the ſummer, Mrs. Berkeley 
invited ſeveral of her Berkſhire friends and neighbours to 
ſubſcribe. Among thefe was her very worthy reſpected 
neighbour Lady Y———, who replied, © Oh! my 
dear Mrs. Berkeley, I can't aford it.” Can't afford 
„it! Poor foul! Shall 7 end you a Guinea — Why, I 
did not bring my huſband quite fourſcore thouſand 
« pounds, and yet 7 have afforded it, who laid it down 
* as a rule, fince I had children, never to buy a book but 
«at a ſtall. I do not think my friend Sir George will either 
« thraſh or ſcold you.” “ No, no; but I can't afford it.” 
Mrs. Berkeley declared ſhe would not lend it her, unleſs ſhe 
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would ſubſcribe ; another neighbour did, as the ſequel of 
the little tale will ſhew. Two or three evenings after Mrs. 
Berkeley called on Lady , to aſk if ſhe would take 
a walk with her, to view the progreſs of her Ladyſhip's caf- 
tle of- ———, then building. On the ſervant's an- 
nouncing Mrs. Berkeley, her Ladyſhip ſprang from the ſo- 
pha, exclaiming, ** My dear Madam, I am / happy to ſee 
you, you cannot mnagine. I have been this hour deter- 
« mining every minute to go to you, to aſk if I am too 
late to ſubſcribe to Mr. Moore. It is ſurely the moſt ex- 
<« cellent book I have redde a long time. Do pray take 
„my Guinea”—{(all that Mr. Moore would ſuffer to be 
paid for thoſe two excellent volumes in quarto.)—* I was 
not able to quit it; and luckily you are come !“ 


The Editor would not take this Lady's ſubſcription ; for 
ſhe never receives any money but what is her own due, leſt, 
as ſhe tells her friends, as we ſay in Scotland. She is not 
* ver rich,” ſhe ſhould forget, and ſpend it on herſelf; to 
prevent which, when compelled to be treaſurer for any 
friend for a few weeks, ſhe always ſeals it up, and 
writes on it to whom it belongs. She, however, 
promiſed to write directly to her worthy old acquaintance, 
Mr. Rivington, to learn about the matter ; and the name 
of rook Lady Y——— appears in the additional liſt of 
ſubſcribers. 
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Some time afterwards this worthy friend of the Editor, 
at her requeſt, procured a very advantageous appointment 
in the army in India for the eldeſt ſon of Mr. Moore, who, 
although a very excellent ſcholar, as Dr. Berkeley told the 
Editor, was reſolved to be a warrior; and we had then 
happy days *, no war of our own in Europe. Mr. Moore 
and his Lady, and, the Editordares believe, the young gentle- 
man, felt great gratitude to good Lady , for exerting 
her influence with her brother-in-law, Sir 6b. 
The Editor wiſhes that, for the benefit of ſociety, Mr Moore 
would put forth an edition in half-crown numbers. There 
are anecdotes enough to furniſh a fine print for every num- 
ber; for, as Mr. Monck Berkeley uſed to ſay, it is as en- 
« tertaining as a novel, with this difference, that the facts 
« are real, and as pious as Thomas a Kempis.” "Thouſands 


would then read and profit by it, who otherwiſe will never 
hear of it. 


Biſhop Berkeley uſed to ſay, If I had the voice of Sten- 
„tor, I would become hoarſe in calling on all, particularly 
* on perſons of high rank, Take care of the education of your 
e children.” If my Lord M s has done ſo, he may 


* The Editor, although no politician, is “ clearly for carrying on the 
* war,” until there is /ome eſtabliſhed government in France with whom to 
make peace; or peace may be much more horrible than war. It is like a „y 
gicl marrying becauſe ſhe has a ſtern father or a creſ mother. Poor ſouls ! ! ! 
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meet his children in a more auguſt court than that of St. 
James's without horror * ; if not, perhaps it might be wiſe 
in him to place himſelf in the ſituation, before the throne of 
mercy, in which, thirty-ſix years ago, in the ſummer of 1760, 
he thought proper to place Mr. , a very reſpectable 
Glouceſterſhire gentleman, at the Swan Inn at Cheltenham, 
on 40th his knees, begging this EAT man's pardon ; not 
only all the gentlemen who dined there witneſſing it, but all 
the town, the ſaſhes being up, ſtanding on each others' 
ſhoulders, to behold ſo wonderfully nosLE a conduct. 
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At the time when this circumſtance happened, the Edi- 
tor and her ſiſter were returning, from drinking tea at the 
rooms, to their lodgings below the Swan Inn, ſuch a 
crowd none could paſs; after waiting ſome time, they 
deſired their footman to puſh through, and learn what 
occaſioned this violent concourſe. After ſome time, the 
ſervant returned (he was a very worthy Glouceſterſhire 
man, ſo knew Mr. C ) ſaying, © Oh, Madam! it is 
„young Mr. C „upon his knees, begging pardon 


« of an Officer.” 


_ _ —_ 8 
— . — — 
— — 
* . 22 


Both the Miſs Frinſhams at the ſame inſtant.— Upon. his 
« knees Fr 


See a moſt excellent ſermon of the pious, learned Dr. Doddridge, ** on 
« children's turning out wicked.” 
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Servant.—* Yes, Madam; and he is making a long 
« ſpeech; and all the gentlemen are ſtanding round 
e them, looking very grave.“ 


The next morning the walks echoed with this wonderful 
tranſaction. 


Three of the Editor's old, intimate friends, the late Sir 
William and Sir Septimius (then Colonel) Robinſon, and 
the ſenſible, worthy Philip Sharpe, Eſquire, Clerk of the Privy 
Council, lamented over Mr. C— 's having unluckily 
ſaid, that he underſtood not the uſe of the ſword, could not 
« fight ;” that declaration, all preſent agreed, produced the 
genuflexion. Cheltenham rang with this xnoBLE deed during 
the ſeaſon. It determined the Editor, then a young ſingle 
woman, that if ever ſhe did marry, and ſhould produce a 
ſon, he ſhould learn to »/e a ſword, although ſhe truſted he 
might never meet with a ſon of the noble M , never 
draw it in any private quarrel. | 


Mr. Monck Berkeley had the honour, the pleaſure, to 
be well known to the“ ſweet, amiable Lord L oy 
eldeſt fon of the M , as he termed him, on the 
Editor's aſking, in her wonted way, What is he or ſhe 
« like?” It may be hoped, this dire calamity may bring 
this NOBLE M— on bis knees. 
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The idea of a nobleman or gentleman upon their knees 
to any gur God, brings to the Editor's mind a circumſtance 
of a noble Duke upon his knees (not to beg pardon), re- 
peatedly related to her by her Mother. 


It has been mentioned before, that the great controver- 
ſial writer, Charles Leſlie, great-grandſon of the excellent 
Biſhop of Rothes, the only Scotch friend of the unfortunate 
Queen Mary, as good Sir Nicholas Throcmorton was her 
only Englifh one, ſpent much time at Mr. Cherry's “, 
where ſhe had often heard the following little anecdote 
related by Mr. Leſlie; as the origin of Mr. Leſlie's © rouR 
„ SHORT MARES” to aſcertain the truth of hiſtoric facts re- 


* Mr. Leſlie was ftaying with Mr. Cherry, at his houſe in town, at the 
time of the great ſtorm in 1703. Mr. Cherry's Lady always, winter as well as 
ſummer, roſe every morning at fix o'clock, until within two years of her death 
at 68, when ſhe lay till ſeven. She never went to reſt till between twelve and one. 
Her daughter, Mrs. Frinſham, and one of her grand-daughters, not the Editor, 
could live almoſt without ſleep. Mrs. Cherry uſed to ſay, finches were early birds. 
In the morning, at half-paſt five, when the houſe-maid went in, to light Mrs. 
Cherry's fire, Mr. Leſlie followed her in, ſaying, ** Is the report true, or are 
* my good friends living?“ Both at once bleſſed the mercy of God that they 
were. He replied, ©* The whole ftreet have been up all night, except your- 
« felves, and are telling each other, Ah! poor Mr. Cherry's family, they are 
« al} killed, ſervants and all.” I lay till my bed was quite covered with bricks 
« from the chimney—l then got up, and went to the farther corner, and have 
«© ſat there ever ſince the firſt hour.” Mr. Cherry had gone up to ſee after his 
little girls their excellent French governeſs entreated him not to awake them, 
ſo they ſlept through it. 
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lated as having paſt long ſince ; and which, the Editor has 
repeatedly heard from many learned men, coſt the late Dr. 
Conyers Middleton twenty years' trying, but all in vain, to- 
refute. | 


An excellent lady, a friend of Mr. Cherry, was very inti- 
mate with the then Duke of Leeds, who was a Deiſt. They 
often diſputed on the ſubject. The lady happened one 
day to lament that, although the Duke would never per- 
vert her to Deiſm, ſhe ſhould never be able to convert him 
to Chriſtianity, for he took all her arguments to pieces. In 
ſhort, his Grace was a better logician than the lady, who 
ſaid, Now, if Mr. Leſlie would teach me ſome arguments, 
I could urge them, and perhaps reſcue my noble friend 
from his ſad error.” Mr. Leſlie replied, + I will endea- 
« your to furniſh you with ſome arguments, that, if his 
& Grace has an Bone mind, will convince him of the truth 
of Revelation.” Accordingly, the four marks were given 
to her, and ſhe ſoon produced them to her noble friend. 


The next morning, as early as it was proper to ſend to-a 
fine lady, perhaps rather earlier at the end of the ſeventeenth 
than at the cloſe of the eighteenth: century, the Duke ſent 
to requeſt that the lady would have the goodneſs to deſire 
the gentleman who had written that paper to viſit him 
with her. On Mr. Leſlie's entering the apartment the 
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Duke went towards him, and, like Cornelius to Saint 
Peter *, fell on his knees, burſt into tears, thanked him, 
and beſought him to pray to God to forgive the having 
lived ſo long in ignorance and error; ſaid that he had ſat 
up the whole night, reading it over and over, impa- 
tient for the arrival of the morning, to ſee and bleſs the 
hand that had reſcued him from eternal miſery. 


Whoever has as honeſt a mind as this wiſe excellent 
Duke, may read theſe Four MARES, almoſt verbatim, tran- 
ſcribed by the pious Mr. Nelſon, in be Monday and 
Tueſday in Whitſun-Week, in his © Feaſts and Faſis.” The 
very learned late Reverend Meredith Jones, Rector of 
Gueſtling, Prebendary of Chicheſter, Chaplain to the preſent 
Biſhop of Chicheſter, in a moſt incomparable work of his, 
written when a young man, without his name, and printed 
for B. White in 1758, ſays, I defy any Yong Arian not 
to be convinced by the proofs here produced.” The book 
is almoſt as ſcarce as it is excellent. It proves that the 
filiation of the Saviour of the WorLD did not commence 
until after the angel Gabriel had been ſent to the Bleſſed 
Virgin. The excellent and very deeply learned Mr. 
Romaine ſays, that the diſtinction in the Trinity, of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, are only ofice names; for he was old- 
faſhioned enongh to believe that, in this Trinity, none was 


* Acts, chap. x. 
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greater or leſs than another, &c. (See the Anathaſian 
Creed *.) The very learned Mr. Hawtry has lately publiſhed 
a ſimilar work for very learned perſons. Few females of the 
Editor's acquaintance, excepting her two old friends and 
nameſakes Meſdames Eliza Carter and Eliza Lawrence 


the latter ſtyled by Dr. Johnſon The Engliſh Sappho“ 


are, perhaps, qualified to underſtand all its merits. Probably 


not the learned Miſs „(of whom the Editor has heard 
her ſon ſpeak,) who have a little Greek, a little learning is 
a dangerous thing,” would always call the Roman orator 
Kickero.—A\ boy ſhould have received a #ic# for ſuch folly. 
Mr. Monck Berkeley deteſted every kind of affectation as 
much as his Mother. He delighted much in the converſa- 
tion of the two above- named, uncommonly ſenſible, as well 
as very learned ladies. The Editor has frequently heard 
Dr. Berkeley ſay, he would prefer, were he to publith a 
Greek work, the criticiſm of Miſs Eliza Lawrence, now 


*The book on which the witty Frank Coventry has placed his hero Pour EY 
ce the little,” when converſing with his friend Puss, in his old miftreſs's cloſet. 
The Editor cannot here forbear ſetting down her idea of the TRTIUNE God at 
ſeven years old. Earneſtly reading on Saints-days, &c. this old-faſatoned creed, ſhe 
puzzled her little ver- inquiſitive brain to find out ſome ſimilitude; at length, 
ſtanding one evening by the card-table, when the family, &c. were playing 
quadrille ; Baſto was played, and, lying ſome time alone on the table, it occured 
to her young mind that the ace of clubs was the emblem of the Txiuns God 
—th1s entirely ſatisfied. all her ſceptical doubts at ſeven years old, and they have 
never, bleſſed be God, troubled her ſince. It was a wonderfully odd idea for 


a child; but it entirely delivered her parents from her worrying to explain the 
Trinity to her, 
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Lady 'of the member for Canterbury, to moſt men he 
knew. "Theſe two really learned ladies are alſo two of the 
beſt houſewives that the Editor knows. —She thinks that, 
in that ab/o/utely necefary knowledge, both theſe learned 
ladies 2qual her ignorant fetf 11! 


The title of Mr. Meredith Jones's work is, The Doctrine 
« of the TxiniTtY, as it ſtands deduced by the Light of 
*« REASON, from the DaTa laid down in the ScRirpruREs; 
„ to which are added, ſome Remarks on the Arian Con- 


«© TROVERSY ; alſo a PosTscR1PT, containing ſome Obſerva- 
tions on the Writings of Juſtin Martyr and Irenzeus.” 


The Editor truſts, for her own ſake, as well as that of 
others, that ſhe draws near a concluſion of this very long 
Preface, not quite unexampled ; for one of the acuteſt wri- 
ters of the latter end of the laſt century, that wonderful 
genius Charles Leſlie, in his incomparable book, intituled, 
„THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS “, has made his preface con- 


* Perhaps it might not be amiſs if ſome of our learned Divines, who are 
ſuch ſtrenuous advocates for univerſal unlimited toleration to all the open and 
S underminers of the excellent Church of England until ſhe, as in the laſt 
century, receives her toleration from them, when Archbiſhop Uſher taught 
ſchool for a groat a week, and two poor ſuffragan Biſhops, Joſeph Hall and Jeremy 
Taylor, for two-pence a week —if theſe learned modern Divines would take a 
hint from an aged Matron, and, now that Leſlie's Snake is coming boldly out of 
the graſs, juft peep upon him in the graſs—they might be better prepared to 
Encounter his hif/ing. 
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fiderably longer than the Work itſelf, The Editor is con- 
ſeious that ſhe ought hardly to preſume to write her name in 
the fame paragraph with that great man; yet is certain that 
ſhe has the happineſs to reſemble him in one thing-—a moſt 
ardent wiſh to advance the glory of Gop and the ſalvatiorr 
of fouls. She hopes for pardon, at leaſt from thoſe who 
never give themſelves the time or trouble to con/ider whe- 
ther they have ſouls to be faved or not.” 


A young man, now no longer an inhabitant of this ſublu- 
nary world, on being one day aſked if a friend of his had any 
religion, replied, . Of all the young men of my acquaintance, 
« do not in my conſcience believe that, excepting 
* and d, there is one that ever gives himſelf the time 
* or trouble to think hte n he has a ſoul to be ſaved!” 
Every one has redde the requeſt of a pious dying father 
to a thoughtleſs diſſipated ſon—to retire for one half hour 
every day into a room, without either pen, ink, or book. 
We are told it had the defired effect—he was coMPELLED: 
to THINK. 4810 


The Editor being old-faſhioned, and vulgar enough to 
believe a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, and 
wonderfully addicted, when the loſes a friend or an ac- 
quaintance, in idea to follow them over © the dark irremiable 
flood,“ the river of death, and to rejoice that, whether* 
they would hear, or whether they would forbear”—tor 

rer 
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the generality are moſt © tbougbtleſs, that ſhe has ſuggeſted 
to them, that it igt be wiſe to think a little about it now 
and then, left, like the wretched Lord Cheſterfield, they 
ſhould, when too late, experience what he certainly ſaid, 
« If I believed one word of the Bible, I would live like | 
— . And ſome years after, not long before his death, 
I have a frightful long journey to take in the dart, 
and I do not know one ſtep of the way.” Could one of 
thoſe friends return to earth, how would they reproach thoſe 
who forbore to warn them to flee to the only RUR con- 
ſolation in TIME, and through the countleſs xzver-ending 
ages of ETERNITY. 


The Editor, ever addicted to ſeribbling, to compoſing — 
for ſhe amuſed herſelf with writing two /ermons at eleven 
years old-—has long been in the habit of compoſing prayers 
for her own e uſe, not for her own yo benefit takes. 
leave here to ſubjoin a part of one uſed by her every morn- 
ing, as ſoon as. ſhe opens her eyes, and, to her wonder, 
finds herſelf an inhabitant of this zhorny wilderneſs. 


« + A Grant, I earneſtly beſeech thee, O my God! 
« that I may not paſs this day, or any ſucceeding one of my 
« life, withoutdoing /ome good to the ſouls, bodies, or fortunes, 
particularly the /ou/s, of my relations, friends, benefactors, 
« ſervants, neighbours, and acquaintance, or thoſe that I may 
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chance to meet with; and this I beg, for the merits, death, 
<« and paſſion's ſake of Him who went about doing good to 
% ho died for all who truly call on him Jeſus Chriſt 
e the Righteous.” The Editor daily uſes the very ſhort beau- 
tiful prayer of Axmineg Nicuor, the famous pious German 
maid ſervant, now as much higher, as ſhe was here holier, 
than, perhaps, any of her contemporary Princefles of: the 
whole Germanic body. 'That every one who reads this may 
profit by it, is the ardent wiſh of the Editor, Eliza Berkeley. 
Of Mr. Monck Berkeley's genius many of thoſe who 
read what he has written may be competent judges. 'To 
attempt to do juſtice to the exquiſite amiability, generoſity, 
and nobleneſs of his heart, the wonderful ſtrength and ſound- 
neſs of his judgement, the brilliancy of his imagination and 
ready wit, his wonderful wilfulneſs in youth, the great 
ſteadineſs of his temper, and the exquiſite lovelineſs of his 
nature, even in very early youth, would fill a ſmall volume, 
which would be an entertaining one, and would require the 
#nowledge of the Writer of this Preface, and the pen of 
his favourite Dr. Johnſon. 


Mr. Berkeley, like the excellent, Honourable Captain 
Hamilton, of the Lancaſter man of war, father of the 
Marquis of Abercorn, never could behold a cloud of diſtreſs 
on any brow, even on that of a perfect ſtranger, without 
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not only wiſhing, but even endeavouring, to remedy or 
alleviate their forrows, in which they both often ſucceeded 
with high and low ; many curious inſtances of which might 
be related. | 


Of the excellent, amiable Captain Hamilton, the Editor 
has frequently heard his very worthy brother, the Ho- 
nourable and Reverend Mr. Hamilton, Canon of Windſor, 
relate the following ſtory, which ſhall be given in his own 
words. 


« My brother was going one day from town, to dine with 
+ ſeveral of his friends at Lord — ——'s (name forgotten 
« by the Editor). It was at the time when Weſtminſter 
Bridge was either building or repairing. Captain Hamil- 
ton got into the great ferry-boat ; after having ſeated 
* himſelf, he obſerved a middle-aged farmer-like man 
+ fitting with his arms folded, regardleſs of all that paſſed; 
*% no-one, perhaps, but my excellent brother would have 
thought of enquiring into the cauſe. He ſpoke to him 
two or three times. His anſwers were as laconic as might 
« conſiſt with civility. This only ſerved to convince my 
brother that the man was under ſome diſtreſs, which it was. 
«+ poſſible he might alleviate, if be could but find it out. Ac- 
* cordingly he requeſted one of the paſſengers to exchange 
„ ſeats with him. He now placed himſelf clofe to the poor 
man, and ſaid, My friend, you ſeem unhappy.” 
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(Farmer. — Ves, Sir, I am ſo. 
Capt. H. Can 1 do any ching to relieve you z 
| Farmer No, Sir, I thank you. 


Capt. H. Do, my poor friend, tell me your diſtreſs ; 
" perhaps I may be able to aſſiſt you. 


Farmer. No, Sir, you cannot.” 


Nobody bat my brother would, after this, have perſe- 
« yered. He intreated the man to tell him the cauſe of 
« his diſtreſs; who began thus: 


„Oh! Sir, you are ſo kind, I muſt tell you. About a 
« fortnight ago a man came to my houſe in Devonſhire, 
telling me, that a relation of mine had died very rich, 
and left me and my brothers his money, but that I muſt 
go to London to fee after it, or we ſhould loſe it. I took 
« him in; made him very welcome ; and, in a few days, 
« {et out with him for London, mounted on two of my beſt 
« horſes. He ſaid I muſt carry a pretty good bag of 
« money *, juſt to fee the lawyers, and bear my expences in 
« town. I paid the road all the way up. The morning 
« after we came to town, he took me to Weſtminſter Hall, 
« where we ſaw a vaſt many lawyers in black gowns ; but 


*The Editor thinks it was about / 70. 
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« he ſaid his lawyer was not there that day, and we muſt 
go again; but adviſed me, as he was more uſed to . 
„don than I was, to let him carry the money-bag. 

e walked about, a day or two, to look at fine places, mn 
« yeſterday we got in one place into a great crowd, and I 
e loſt him. I have been looking for him, and for the inn 
„here we lodged, and cannot for the life of me find ei- 
„ ther. I am afraid the man is a rogue, and I ſhall loſe all 
* my money; but that I do not value, if I could but have 
got my poor horſes; for they are very fine, and worth a 
deal of money.” | h 


« My brother aſked him, in what part of the town his 
inn lay.“ —He replied, © That, never having been in 
„town before, he knew not, nor the fign of the inn, only 
that it had great gates. My brother ſaid, Well, my 
friend, inſtead of going to my friends, you and I will go 
« back to London in the boat, and try to find your inn 
and your horſes. 


The poor man's countenance brightened. They returned, 
« ſet out on this benevolent wild-gooſe chaſe, my brother 
«+ charging the man to keep faſt hold of him if they got into 
* any crowd. Every inn, from Whitehall, quite through the 
„City, the Strand, and Holborn, was ſhewn to him. After 
« ſome hours they got into Alderſgate Street, at the upper 
« end of which the poor man exclaimed, * Oh | God bleſs 
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« you, Sir, this -is the inn Þ He flew into the yard, went to 
« the ſtable; where ſtood his two fine horſes, which the 
« ſharper had not taken away. My brother enquired if he 
e did not want money to take him home; the honeſt man 
e replied, No, God reward you, Sir; luckily I took three 


„ guineas looſe in my FO before I gave him the bag to 
take care of.” 


The angelic-hearted Captain Hamilton left his party to 
dine without him,' and joined them not until the next day. 
It is almoſt ſuperfluous to add, that, whilſt he reſided at 
Bear-hill Houfe in Berkſhire, he was the idol of all his 
neighbours, high and low. — He enjoyed the © Peace of 
« God,” which made him ever chearful, and he had 
wonderful good-will towards man. An attempt to de- 
ſcribe the ſincere lamentations at his early (one muſt 


not preſume to add untimely) death * would be as vain as 
fruitleſs. 


* 'The Editor cannot forbear to inſert here part. of a letter, written at the 
time, by an old intimate friend of her dy youth—the learned, benevolent 
author of ** Chriſtianity not founded on argument.” —“ Your excellent neighbour, 
poor Captain Hamilton, got on the keel of the boat three times, and was 
* waſhed off again. He humbly, earneſtly, begged: the ſailors pardon for 
having brought them into ſuch peril, told them how merciful God was in 
granting them that little time to fly to Chriſt for mercy. He preached like 
an Apoſtle. Upon my word, Chriſtianity cuts a noble figure in the hands of 
A naval officer, not many months ago, told. the Editor what. 


*« fuch an hero.” 


LEY 
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This exceHlent man lived! to". Chriſt, was owned by 
oY in death, and is now rejoicing with hint in glory. 
Captain Hamilton was convinced, that not every one that 
faith, Lord, Lord!“ fball enter into the kingdom of Heavert. 
He acted, as well as talked, like a Chriftian, having cor- 
when on land, his family was conſtantly aſſembled as 
often. An eminent Divine ſays, although Adam's ſin does, 
yet grace dees not, run in the veins. Captain Hatmilton's 
mother was NOT a ſaint, 5. e. ſancta, like himſelf! !“! 


Mr. Berkeley's mind, from the time he could articulate, 
appeared to be of fo very extraordinary and fingular a 
turn, as determined his Mother to watch over him with the 
utmoſt vigilance, during the time that, to uſe the language 
of the wiſe Lord Halifax, in his Advice to his Daughter, 
« We are entirely under your government, and indeed 
e through life you have ſo much influence over us, that it 


„ behoves us to take the greatels care that you (females) 
* are well educated.” [4 1 425d! 


Mr. Berkeley, when grown up, uſed frequently to ſay, 
Let a man commit whatever he can, except the not being 


ſhe never heard before, that Captain Hamilton had not been drowned at laſt, 
but that he-was pinioned—he was endeavouring to take off his coat, when the 
waves waſhed him off the third'time. Who can reget that he went to glory in 
Heaven ſo many years ſooner than by the courſe of nature? 
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« a good Greek or Latin ſcholar, my Mother conſtantly ſays, 
That was his Mother's fault, poor young man!” 


Mrs. Berkeley as conſtantly charged the improper beha- 
viour of young ladies on the father, F he was a man who 
had lived in the world. It would be cruel to charge it on a 
man entirely devoted to ſtudy ; but there are few ſuch now 
amongſt perſons of a certain rank in ſociety. - 


Mrs. Berkeley, from long obſervation, ſaw how naturally 
youths are attached to the mother, and girls to the father. 
The reaſon is obvious. The mother is not finding fault 
with her Son's ſlovenly Latin and Greek exerciſes; nor the 
father of the young lady's monkey-tricks, when ſhe ſhould 
be learning Hiſtory, Geography, Drawing, Muſic, &c. ſo 
much as often to occaſion the late excellent Lady P——, 
the boſom-friend from early infancy of the Editor, to ſay 
It was impoſſible that children, particularly girls, ſhould 
« love a mother that did her duty as ſhe ought by them.” 
She, as her friend. always aſſured her ſhe would, expe- 
rienced the contrary. Her children, when they grew up, 


were lovely, and loved her much. She was indeed lovely; ſhe 
has frequently wept with vexation, that ſhe had not the 
calm, not to be ſhaken, ſteadineſs of Mr. Berkeley's mo- 
ther. It was perhaps, according to the old French pro- 
verb, © Dieu downe da robe felon te froid. Mr. Berkeley's 
maternal grandfather, with the fame lovely nature as Mr. 
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Berkeley had, when a child of only four years and an half 


old, on his father's whipping him the third time for wil- 
fulneſs, reſolved, as the Writer of this Preface has often 
heard him ſay, to tire his father out; and he thought that 
about ſeven or eight times would do it. Luckily for him 


his mother intreated his father to give it up : to which 


he replied, * No; I will whip him till to-morrow morn- 
ing, rather than let him get the better of me.” THAT 
he thought would be rather too long; fo inſtantly ſub- 


It was really entertaining to hear from Mr. Berkeley, 
when grown up, his wonderfully deep-laid ſchemes to 
conquer his Mother; but he ufed to add, I never did 
once ſucceed ; yet ftill I perſevered, till reafon, pretty 
early in life, convinced me of my folly.” He would fre- 
quently exclaim, * Oh! the Wiſe King was inſpired, when 
he gave his leſſons for education in the book of Proverbs ; 
% and, bleſſed be God, my Mother had the ſenſe to make 
« his directions the rule of her conduct. God knows what 
« would have become of me by the time I had been ten 
« years old, with my fort of ſpirit and temper.” 


From two years old until the laſt breath he drew, perhaps 
no one ever loved a Mother with ſuch exquiſite tenderneſs 
as Mr. Berkeley ; of which a mullion of inſtances might be 
related. Mrs. Berkeley uſed often to ſay, on ſhewing any 
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curious thing preſented to her by Mr. Berkeley, I am 
e perſuaded, if my Son viſited any. odd place, where no- 
« thing was to be procured but tanned bulls' hides, he 
„would ſay, Pray pick out the very beſt, and ſend it di- 
* rected to Mrs. Berkeley, the Oaks, Canterbury.” 


Mr. Berkeley's gratitude to his Father was very great on 
ſeveral accounts, particularly on two. . Mr. Berkeley from a 
child, and through life, was an enthuſiaſtic lover of muſic. 
Like moſt, he was exceedingly' anxious to learn to play the 
violin, which his Father early, very wiſely, told him he 
never ſhould do; and Mr. Berkeley uſed always to ſay, 
« He was lure, had he learned, it would have been his 


3 deſtruction. 


In the early part of Mr. Berkeley's life, he played on the 
German flute; but an hereditary illneſs, the aſthma, at- 
tacked him at the age of about ſeventeen. The advice of 
the very judicious, worthy Dr. Biddle of Windſor, ſo entirely 
cured him, that he never had a ſecond ſerious attack. The 
Doctor ſaid, © Mr. Berkeley was the youngeſt patient he 
« ever attended in that frightful diforder.” He bade him 
lay aſide his German flute, and charged him never to give 


the view halloo. Mr. Berkeley at that time hunted re- 


gularly twice a week with the buck-hounds &. He wiſely 
obeyed both injunctions. 


* Mr. Berkeley uſed frequently, at his return on hunting days, to ſay, 


| 66 There is a fellow, a well-mounted butcher, that I longed to knock down, 


8882 
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The father and mother of Biſhop Berkeley, although not 
at all related before their marriage (Mrs. Berkeley was 
aunt to old General Wolfe, father of the famous General of 
that name,) both died in the ſame week of the aſthma, 
and were interred at the ſame time in the fame grave. 
They were a happy pair through life, and happy in not 
being divided in death. It cannot be faid, that they died 
an untimely death , both being near ninety. They lived to 
breed up fix ſons, gentlemen 3. They lived to ſee the eldeſt 
a Biſhop ſome years before their death—a Biſhop who did 
honour to epiſcopacy, by his learning, his munificence, his 
piety, his wonderfully welljudged charities. 


© He ſeems to delight in croſſing the King, ſo as really ſometimes to endanger 
© his Majeſty. Nothing ever makes me do it. I wonder what the wretch is 
© made of.” To which Dr. Berkeley uſed to reply, Why of bulls' hides, 
e child, to be ſure.” His heart certainly was not caft in the fame mould with 
the amiable, elegant butcher, ſtanding to repreſent the town of Hythe in par- 
lament, whoſe conduct on the huſtings to the Peer that oppoſed him is b. 
known to every Kentiſh perſon. 


+ Old Lady Bannifter, aged more than an hundred, grandmother of the 
late Lady Abdy, when her children and grandchildren were lamenting over 
her, with her wonted vivacity, faid, Children, don't ſtand crying and 
** whining over me. I am ſure you cannot fay that I die an untimely death.” 


4 Biſhop Berkeley received his ſchool education at Kilkenny. He had, 
like other boys, cut his name with a knife on ſome poſt or table. It was pro- 
tected and ſhewn to ſtrangers. A very few years ago, an Iriſh gentleman told 
Dr. Berkeley, that a malicious boy one day cut it clean out, for which the 
Maſter flogged him very ſeverely. The Editor does not recollect the name; 
but thinks it was not Jox Es: perhaps the poor ſtupid boy did it on the ſame 
principle on which the low-lived wretch acted, who burned the Temple of 
Diana at Epheſus. 
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The Sunday after the hard froſt ſet in, the Biſhop ap- 
peared at breakfaſt with his C/oyme-made wig. All the Bis 
ſhop's oe cloaths, as well as his liveries, were conſtantly 
made at the little village of Cloyne. He permitted his ſons 
to employ a Cork tailor. The Biſhop's wig was without a 
grain of powder. On his Lady's expreſſing her aſtoniſh- 
ment at his wonderful appearance, he replied, © We ſhall 
«+ ſoon have a famine; and I have expreſsly ordered, that 
none of the ſervants put any powder into their wigs, 
« neither will I.” The chaplain, ſecretary, and all, took 
the hint. A certain Biſhop, as ſoon as the tax was laid, 
took out a licence for three men, and his Lady' s maid. 
Biſhop Berkeley, during the froſt and ſcarcity, gave, every 
Monday morning, twenty guineas to the poor. 


Primate Boulter gave to the poor that winter ten thouſand 
pounds. The then Lord Biſhop of Cork, (Dr. Peter 
Brown *. uncle to the late agreeable Archbiſhop of Tuam, 
and great uncle to the Editor's young—o/d friend Jemmet 
Brown, of Riverſtown in the county of Cork, who fre- 
quently ſpent his. holydays when at Weſtminſter at Dr. 
Berkeley's,) a ſingle man, gave thirty pounds every week. 
One day the mayor, his almoner, came, when, the mo- 
ney being all gone, the good Prelate gave all his plate. 


* Whoever has not redde Biſhop Peter Brown's Sermons, thoſe which de- 
ſcribe our frail, no longer frail bodies when clad with glory, has much Rus 
to come.. | 
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The Biſhop of Cork was great uncle to the Reverend 
James Brown of Rivers Town, the preſent poſſeſſor of the: 
fine ring, the only jewel which his truly honourable grand- 
fire would accept from the _ lady, after 2 
* had faid, 


„ Ceaſe, fair lady, ceaſe this rife x —— : 
„ have in England a fair lady wife. 
_ « would not falſify my vow for gold or gain; . 
No, not for a// the minen dames in Spain.“ 


To be ſure, Colonel Brown had ſome odd ideas, perhaps 
from his grandmother, from which moſt of our modern 
heroes are entirely free. As to the generality of our fair 
dames of theſe days, if they chance to meet with a humour- 
ſome or unkind huſband *, they fly to an Officer of the 


* Parents are wretches who marry poor girls of ſixteen or ſeventeen to ani- 
mals, to Hodmadods, becauſe they are rich. The Editor had formerly two 
friends thus ſacrificed at ſixteen; one had thirty-five thouſand pounds, the 
other had ſeventy thouſand pounds. Neither, had they been permitted to re- 
main ſingle until twenty-two, would have taken their huſbands for under-foot- 
men. The fix thouſand pounds per annum was, alas! ſtill is, a noiſy miſchie- 
vous Baboon. The other, a poor, quiet, ſtupid rake, who ſeveral times en- 
dangered, in fact ruined, his lady's health—but peace to his manes—he died a 
penitent, and left his relict immenſe riches, all he had. The other lives, fer- 
haps to get the ſilken halter, which the Editor's ſiſter, Mrs. Frinſham promiſed 
a lady, who ſaid, that ſhe thought he deſerved EVER thing but an halter.” 
Mrs. Frinſham, in her wonted way, ſaid, Ves, yes, hang him, you may 
* give him a /i halter, if you pleaſe.” Both theſe very ſenſible, highly cul- 
tivated ladies made moſt excellent wives ; one, alas ! ſtill does—almoſt too good; 
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Guards, inſtead of to ſome old reverend Divine, for counſel 
and conſolation, as our great-grandmothers were wont to 
do; for, to ſuppoſe that there were no unpleaſant huſbands 
in the laſt century, would be to ſuppoſe that miracles had 
not 7hen ceaſed ; but the beauteous young dames were _ 
differently educated, and decently attired. 


A for years ago, Mr. Brown taking his ring off to waſh 
his fingers after dinner, three ladies hid it from him. For 
three days he ſuppoſed it loſt, and was, as he well might, 
[exceedingly diſtrefled. They deſerved a trip at leaft 
half way to Botany Bay for their cruelty; ſince which he 
has never worne it, but keeps the invaluable jewel locked 
up, and only ſhews it to thoſe friends who ws to ſee fo 
noble, ſo honourable a curioſity. 


In one of Mr. Berkeley's idle fits, he was wild to go into 
the Army, that he might take a hand/ome leave of Greek 
and Latin; and, by a noble connexion of his Father's, he 
Had the offer of a Cornetcy in the Oxford Blues. This, at 
the age of fifteen, put him into an extacy; and he uſed 
all his eloquent rhetoric on his Father to obtain his per- 
miſſion ; but, as he uſed to ſay, Happily in thoſe things 


for ſhe ſuffers this wretch to force her to requeſt her excellent, worthy, eldeſt 


ſon to enable the father to beggar, by degrees, himſelf. A woman owes a duty 
to ber chuldren, as well as to her huſband. 


bb tet 
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Amy r in other reſpodts 
here ſhe was co CErned N. . | 


* Berkeley uſed to _ to his Gem; 1. after; you 
— left Eton, and ſpent four years at Oxford, you 
„ wiſh, as it is po you may, to go into the army, you 
* "_ have "w free conſent.” 


Dr. Berkeley valued an Engliſh, i. e. not abies uni- 


n as highly as did the Editor from the age 
of fifteen. Norbing could have tempted her to marry a 
gentleman who had not paſſed ſome years either at Oxford, 
Cambridge, or Dublin. It certamly infuſes ſomething into 
the brains even of the moſt bair-bruined youths that they 
very rarely get elſewhere. Several gentlemen of the 
different regiments of cavalry conſtantly quartered at Can- 
terbury had received that advantage and Dr. Berkeley, 
who ſometimes dined at the meſs with his military ac- 
quaintance, at his return home uſed to ſay, I wonder all 
the young men, when they ſee the deference paid by 
the whole regiment to Captain or Major ———, do not 
<4 uſe their time of abſence at the Univerſity.” 


Mr. Berkeley, during his reſidence in Scotland, accepted a 
-commiſſion in the Royal Edinburgh Volunteers, raiſed to 


occaſioned a gentleman's aſking him, * if he had not ſome 


quell ſome riots in the neighbourhood of that city; which 
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thoughts of going into the army.” He replied, © No. Sir, 


my Father's wiſdom kept me out when I was an idle boy, 


« and my own will keep me out now that I am a man. 
Nothing but his Majeſty's erecting” his ſtandard will ever 
„make me a military man; in that — I ſhould feel it 
* 9 DUTY to repair to it.“ 


One trait more of Mr. Berkeley's ſingular temper ſhall 
ſaffice. Like all other children, he had been early told, 
that it was utterly impoſſible to form a ſyllable in any 
known language without the aid of at leaſt one vowel. 
It was Mrs. Berkeley's conſtant cuſtom to go every night, 
before ſhe ſat down to ſupper, to the rooms of her chil- 
dren (for ſhe never ſuffered them to ſleep together) to ſee 
if they lay ſtraight, and had cloſed their eyes before: they 
went to ſleep, as many eyes are injured by ſleeping without 
this neceſſary care. One night, on entering Mr. Berkeley's - 
room, ſhe ſaw his fine eyes rolling about, and began to 
give him a leſſon for not going to ſleep as ſoon as he went 
to bed, at ſeven. He replied, * I cannot ſleep for think- 
« ing” —(the miſery of too many older perſons; it cer- 
tainly occaſioned the death of that wonderful genius, the 


late agreeable, amiable, excellent Mr. Gainſborough, Diſ- 


ſenting Miniſter at Henley upon Thames, elder brother to 
the juſtly celebrated painter, Mr. Gainſborough of Bath ; 
but it may be in general avoided by care ;) as the Editor 
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knows by experience, and, when grown up a man, wognt 
her Son—for which he bleed ber *. | 


Mrs. B. How dared you ſet to thinking? What are 
« you ang on?“ 


Mr. B.—“ Why you have often told me, that it was 
„ 3mpoſlible to form a ſyllable without a vowel; and there- 
fore I have long reſolved to do it, and to-night have been 
« thinking till my head runs round; and I believe I have 
tried five hundred words, throwing out the vowels, but 
„J have not ye? compaſled it.” 


Before ſix years old he could ſpell every word in the Engliſh 
language without book, and before he had completed his. 
eighth year knew how to introduce them with propriety 
when occafion ſerved, which rendered his language re- 
markably elegant—not all mono- and diſ-{yllables, as is: 
often the caſe with children, inſomuch as to make the: 


learned, accompliſhed Sir John Tem ple, of America, ſay, 


* Her.]—The Marquis of Lanſdown has complimented: the Wiſe old King; 
by adorning his lovely firſt Lady's coftly monument in High Wycombe Church 
with ſeveral verſes from the Book of Proverbs, not engraved in verſes, but as a. 
long ſentenee, and at the bottom, | 

© SOLOMON.” 


Dr. Berkeley felt much gratitude to the polite Marquis for his very amiable 
attention, in repeatedly obtaining his Majeſty's permiſſion to omit his reſidence 
at Canterbury during the years he was attending his Son at St. Andrew's. The 
Marquis and Dr. Berkeley were at Chrift Church at the ſame time. 
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% My nephew, at near ſixteen, a pretty good Latin and 
„Greek ſcholar, can no more expreſs his ſentiments in the 
language of this little creature, than I could ſcale the 
«+ ſkies ;” adding, I ſhall watch him as he grows up; and i 
farewell to my ſagacity if he does not make a moſt ex- 
traordinary man indeed.” The worthy Sir John needs 
not bid adieu to that trait of his fine ſtrong underſtanding. 
The Editor has not heard of any of her beloved vere 


American ETA for many years. 


Mrs. Gora Berkeley, being little addicted to going 
from home, and Dr. Berkeley's hoſpitality very great, Mr. 
Monck Berkeley, when any of his on friends or acquaint- 
ance were going to the Continent, Margate, Ramſgate, 
&c. &c. uſed to give them a letter of introduction to his 
Father, or his Mother, which occaſioned the latter to ſay, 
e that ſhe was the good woman who kept the ſign of the 
* Berkeley arms.” This ſo tickled the fancy of Mr. Monck 
Berkeley, that the next time he viſited at home, he brought 
a print of Lord Berkeley's arms, framed and glazed. 


The next day Mrs. Berkeley, paſſing through the hall, 
ſeeing ſomething that ſhe had not been accuſtomed to ſee, 


called to Mr. Wrightſon to know what it was. He replied, 
that Mr. Berkeley had ordered his man to hang it up“.“ 


* This worthy man, from his firſt coming into the family, a lad, before Mr. 
Monck Berkeley's birth, was an excellent hand in aſſiſting Dr. Berkeley's young 
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Mrs. Berkeley, having recourſe to her glafs, foon diſco- 
vered her Son's un; and, on ſeeing him, told him, that 
« his Father's ze croſſes had no right to ſupporters, except 
. * himfelf and his Mother, who ought to take care not to 
make the ten twelve; that, if he wiſhed for crowned 
« ſupporters, he muſt begin to open his mouth in Weſt- 
* minſter Hall * * 


Mr. Berkeley conjured his Mother to let it hang up ; to 
which ſhe confented, on condition of its being removed 
from the hall into the anti-room leading to the eating-room 
in the Oaks. 


The arms ſtill hang up——and if any of the Editor's old 
friends, Scotch or Engliſh, ſhould with to breathe a little 


friends from Oxford, and his relations from Ireland, together with the ladies of 
the family, in a joke to enliven Dr. Berkeley when out of ſpirits. (He continued it 
for his beloved Mr. Monck Berkeley.) One of which jokes was a ring at the 
front gate, juſt as it was duſk, to make Dr. Berkeley believe that his dear Jem- 
my Hamilton was arrived, as Mr. Hamilton never fixed the day. This worthy 
domeſtic ſhowed his good judgement at fourteen. One of the maids ſaying to 
him, If I was you—I would not help to make a rool of my Maſter fo 
often.“ To which, as the Editor's ſervant told her, Mr. Wrightfon ſenſibly 
rephed, ** Indeed I ſhall. Don't you think that my Miſtreſs, the ladies, and 
„the young gentlemen, know what liberties they may take with my Mafter 
«better than you or I do: beſides, my Maſter was never once angry with me 
«*« foritin his life; only ſays, Zack you are @ ſad rogue.” 


+ One of the Earl of Berkeley's ſupporters is crowned, as Dr, Berkeley has 
told the Editor, to mark that the family are deſcended from a king — of 
Denmark. 
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of the ſoft air of Chertſey, and happen to recollect that ſhe 
lives at that beautiful town, and call, ſhe cannot, with truth, 
ſay, that * Here is good entertainment for man and borſe ;” 
but ſhe can, and does ſay, that there is hearty welcome 
to—if they are in luck—a flice of leg of mutton—if out 
of luck—haſhed mutton and a tart ;—and; whilſt the Editor's 
10w {mall ftock laſts, a bottle: of good old port or ſherry ; 
but, after her ane glaſs per diem has exhauſted it, ſhe be- 
lieves they muſt bring their bottle under ibeir arm, as the 
new wine - tax has quite ſcared her. 


Mrs. Berkeley cannot pretend to aſſert, that the BERRKELRX 
Arms is the 5% inn at Chertſey ; for the Swan, kept by 


the uncommonly ſenſible, clever Mrs. Daniel, mother of 


the Meſſrs. Daniel, who have lately publiſhed ſome fine 
things, which the Editor cannot afford to purchaſe, and 
if ſhe could, has not time to contemplate and admire, 
as ſhe hears all others do, certainly excells the BexkELEY 
Arms at preſent, for the Editor eonceives, that Mrs. Daniel, 
the poſt-miſtreſs here, could conduct a poſt*, and pro- 


* Moſt inn-keepers' widows find out very ſoon that a helpleſs widow cannot 
carry on buſineſs, ſo—marry their waiter, hoſtler, or ſome ſuch proper man. 
The Editor has known in her life three or four who have not; ſhe feels unfeigned 
reſpect for ſuch wiſe women. When a young woman, ſhe always deſpiſed Mo- 
thers—who were threatening their boys, with I'll tell your yayA of you ;” 
always declaring, if God ſent her boys, ſhe would zry if ſbe could not manage 
them without calling the aid of para. Dear lady P——— uſed to ſay, You 
have kept your word to a tittle. Batchelors' wives and maids' children is 
© not your caſe, my dear friend, you have a knack, that is certain. I with I 


could learn it of you.” Sweet friend, thou learnedſt better things! 
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cure a poſt-horn, the pleaſanteſt muſic imaginabla* 
without ſending every letter to and from Staines. Some 
days there are more than forr/core, as the Editor is in- 
formed. | 


Mrs. Berkeley one day received a letter from her Son, 
ſaying, * that in about a fortnight ſhe would receive a viſit 
« from the Princeſs de Lambelle, and that he was ſure ſhe 
« would have pleaſure in making her Highneſs's few days 
„ /zjour at Canterbury as agreeable as poſſible.“ In anſwer 
to which epiſtle, the Editor wrote as follows : 


„My dear Son, 

« If you will infi& Princeſſes, as gueſts, 
* upon your poor Mother, I hope you will at leaft have 
« the goodneſs to inſiruct her in what manner ſhe is to com- 
port herſelf towards them. She has had the honour to 
« entertain Baroneſſes, &c. &c. up to Ducheſſes; but 
« when ſhe comes to Princeſſes, ſhe is quite out of her Dio- 
% ceſe* indeed. Who is to be invited to meet her? What 
« is to become of her ſuite? To be ſure, they are 700 fine 


« for John, &c.“ 


* 'This ſentence was a cant phraſe in the family, A poor lady in the 
neighbourhood of Cloyne, being ſeized with a phrenſy fever, and continuing 
long ill, Biſhop Berkeley, being out early one morning, before enquiry had 
been regularly made, ſtepping into the coach, aſked his faithful old coachman 
if he happened to hear how Mrs. did? He replied, Oh! very ill 


indeed, my Lord; ſhe is quite out of her Dioceſe.” 
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To which an immediate anfwer was returned. of the 
following purport : | 


« Only ——— — muſt be invited to meet her. 
« With regard to her ſuite, they will all be at the Lyon, 
« whither I have recommended her Highneſs. The Mar- 
„ chioneſs 'of ————, and the Count and Counteſs of 
64 , (names forgotten,) will dine with her Highneſs, 


dat the 425 table, in the humble eating room at the 
« Oaks.“ 


Matters thus adjuſted, the Editor, who, during Dr. 
Berkeley's life, always kept an excellent cook, ſet her ſpi- 
rit quite at reſt, expecting, in due time, the arrival of a 
fine French /acquais, announcing when ſhe muſt go to the 
Lyon, reque/t the honour, &c. 


One morning, before the expiration of the fortnight, on 
going down to breakfaſt, Mr. Wrightſon delivered to her a 
letter, which the. ſaw was directed by her Son. It con- 
tained only: 


My deareſt Madam, 

% You will have the honour to 
„receive this from the hands of the Princeſs de Lambelle; 
and I am perſuaded, that my Father, to whom I requeſt 
you to preſent my duty, and yourſelf, will have great 
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cure a poſt-horn, the pleaſanteſt muſic imaginablo. 
without ſending every letter to and from Staines. Some 


days there are more than fourſcore, as the Editor is in- 
formed. | 


Mrs. Berkeley one day received a letter from her Son, 
ſaying, * that in about a fortnight ſhe would receive a viſit 
«from the Princeſs de Lambelle, and that he was ſure ſhe 
would have pleaſure in making her Highneſs's few days 
% /zjour at Canterbury as agreeable as poſſible.” In anſwer 
to which epiſtle, the Editor wrote as follows : | 


„My dear Son, 

« If you will init Princeſles, as gueſts, 
upon your poor Mother, I hope you will at leaſt have 
« the goodneſs to inſtruct her in what manner ſhe is to com- 

port herſelf towards them. She has had the honour to 
« entertain Baroneſſes, &c. &c. up to Ducheſſes; but 
« when ſhe comes to Prince/es, ſhe is quite out of ber Dio- 
« ceſe* indeed. Who is to be invited to meet her? What 
eis to become of her ſuite? To be ſure, they are 700 fne 
for John, &c.“ 


This ſentence was a cant phraſe in the family, A poor 1 8 
neighbourhood of Cloyne, being ſeized with a phrenſy fever, and continuing 
long ill, Biſhop Berkeley, being out early one morning, before enquiry had 
been regularly made, ſtepping into the coach, aſked his faithful old coachman 
if he happened to hear how Mrs. did? He rephed, * Oh! very ill 
indeed, my Lord; ſhe is quite out of her Dioceſe.” 
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To which an immediate anfwer was returned, of the 
following purport : | 


« Only —— ——— muſt be invited to meet her. 
« With regard to her ſuite, they will all be at the Lyon, 
« whither I have recommended her Highneſs. The Mar- 
„ chioneſs 'of ———, and the Count and Counteſs of 
6 , (names forgotten,) will dine with her Highneſs, 
at the ſame table, in the humble eating-room at the 
„ Oaks.“ | 


Matters thus adjuſted, the Editor, who, during Dr. 
Berkeley's life, always kept an excellent cook, ſet her ſpi- 
rit quite at reſt, expecting, in due time, the arrival of a 
fine French /acquais, announcing when the muſt go to the 
Lyon, reque/t the honour, &c. 


One morning, before the expiration of the fortnight, on 
going down to breakfaſt, Mr. Wrightſon delivered to her a 
letter, which the. ſaw was directed by her Son. It con- 
tained only : 


My deareſt Madam, 

1 «You will have the honour to 
« receive this from the hands of the Princeſs de Lambelle; 
and I am perſuaded, that my Father, to whom I requeſt 
you to preſent my duty, and yourſelf, will have great 
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e pleaſute in doing yourſelves the honour to pay every poſ- 
« fible attention to her Highneſs ; in doing which; you will 


« Jy vgs | 
OS «Your moſt dutiful, affectionate fon, 
w R. and obedient ſervant, 


- 
\ 
1 * 
* * 
1 Li 


1 Se- ener k Bunxvier.” 


It may one be aſked, how! became Mr. Berkeley 
ſo well acquainted, ſo intereſted, for this lovely unfortu- 
nate Princeſs? His noble friends at Blenheim did him the 
honour to invite Mr. Berkeley, during her Highneſs's viſit 
at their delightful abode. Mr. Berkeley eſcorted her to 
Nuneham, and waited on her whilſt ſhe viewed all the 
noble buildings, paintings, &c. at Oxford. She ſaid ſhe 
much wiſhed to ſee Cambridge; but that, if ſhe went, ſhe 
feared ſhe ſhould not find a Mr. Berkeley there. 


Mr. Berkeley, with his wonted amiability and alertneſs, 
told her Highneſs, that if ſhe wiſhed to g0 thither, he 
„ would, with great pleaſure, give her a letter of intro- 
« duction to the Vice-chancellor, who was a very intimate 
friend of his Father, and with whom be had the happi- 
„ neſs to be well acquainted, the very learned, accom- 
40 fiſhed, polite Dr. Farmer, Maſter of Emanuel Col- 
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Be sesordingly did ſo. Shie faid, . She wiſhed: to ſee 


every thing that was curious during her ſtay in England;“ 
adding, I hear that there is a curious Cathedral at Can- 
terbury. I ſaw nothing but a very old = and a wal 


* nee 1 e co5g 


Aſking Mr. Betkaley,/1 as he ſeemed'to have a _—_ ac- 
quaintance, if he happened to know any one at Canter- 


„ bury, to whom he could be ſo good as to give her a let- 
ter of introduction uſt to ape her * was worthy 


60 enten there ?” 


Mr. Berkeley told her, that he could moſt — do, 
« for that his Father and Mother reſided there, and would 


* have great pleaſure *, &c. &c. 


* Perhaps Mr. Berkeley, in this de , reſembled seoNsoRs at the vor 
(who promiſe à great deal indeed, which the Editor never would, never will do, 
whilſt ſhe retains her poor faculties,) promiſing what pleaſure his Mother would 
have.—The pleaſure would have been, by rebound, gratifying her lovely Son. 
Entertaining Princeſſes is tos mighty a taſk for a poor quiet country gentlewoman. 
Indeed Mr. Berkeley only ſaid, ſhe would receive every attention. That her High- 
neſs certainly and probably would have accepted more graciouſly than did an 
Englith titled dame of Mr. Berkeley's inflicting, who talked during the time of 
dinner, as ton dames frequently do.— But, on the drawing-room filling with ladies 
and gentlemen in the afternoon, every way her ſuperior ſave in birth, never 
opened her mouth but to Dr. Berkeley and the Editor ; which occafioned Mrs. 
Berkeley's aſking her Son, when he came to the Oaks, if was 
* not a very ſtupid woman.“ —* No my dear Mother, but ſhe * your 
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On hearing this, her Highneſs exulted, expecting, probably, 
to find as good a ſhow-man in the Father as ſhe had found in 
the Son. Dr. Berkeley could moſt elegantly, moſt highly, 
entertain his friends in almoſt every ober way; but, as a 
ſhow-man, he was ſo notoriouſly bad, that a gentleman, a 
very near relation of his, uſed to ſay, © George is the idleſt 
dog upon earth. One may come from Ireland, ſtay a 
© month at Cookham, live on the fat of the land, and, but 
« for Mrs. George Berkeley, go back again without ſeeing 
«even either Cliefden's proud alcove, or Windſor Caſtle, 
to ſay nothing of half a ſcore other beautiful places 
« within a drive of his houſe, to which, with much ado, 
« Mrs. Berkeley drags him, as ſhe will not leave him to 
dine at home without her.” The Editor laid it down as 
a rule when ſhe married, and ſhe ſtrictly adhered to it, 
never to go any where in a morning, that would not admit 
of her placing herſelf at table at three o'clock, unleſs Dr. 
Berkeley ordered dinner later. 


Dr. Berkeley was famous, when at Oxford, for not going 
on parties; ſo as to occaſion Mr. James Hamilton afore- 
named to ſay, Berkeley had always oze anſwer at Oxford. 
«+ Oh! not I indeed; I have ſeen Blenheim.'—So now it 
* is, © T have ſeen Windſor Caſtle,” &c. The fact is, Dr. 


viſitors.” She can talk at a fine rout in town, I promiſe you. The Editor for- 
bears ſetting down her anſwer. Dr. Young ſhall now ſpeak, 
— How will ye weather an ETERNAL night?“ 
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Berkeley, on his arrival at Oxford, the firſt long vacation, 
flew half over England ; added to which, any bodily exer- 
ciſe brought on with him, as with his Father, who uſed no 
exerciſe at all, but in the eaſieſt hung coach, for many 
years, a conſtant hectic feveriſhneſs. 


Mr. Berkeley did not at all reſemble a late worthy Fel- 
low of All Souls College. The Editor one day, many 
years ago, aſking a very witty Fellow of that College, if he 
was acquainted with Dr. B——r of his College; he replied 
in the affirmative, adding, he is a very worthy man, but 
„never througbiy happy when he has not ſome Prince of 

„the Germanic Bopy to 2/cort about the Univerſity.” 


The Princeſs de Lambelle, although ſhe did not ſee, was 
ſeen at Canterbury. The day after her pafling through 
Canterbury from Dover, the Editor met her old, very highly 
reſpected friend Captain Goſtling “, who reproached her for 
not having ſtepped down to the city to look at the Princeſs 
de Lambelle, ſaying, I think every body but yourſelf was 


*The Editor, the laſt time that ſhe viſited Canterbury, enquiring after her 
old friend, of his wonderfully witty fiſter Mrs. H. Goſthng, who could bani/þ 
ſolitude from a deſart, whether ſhe was to aſk after him as Major or Colonel, re- 
plied, Oh! dear, Madam, neither; he prides himſelf (no great honour to 
others) on being the oldeſt Captain in the ſervice. Had the old excellent Duke 


of Montague, who got for him his enſigncy at en; been living, he 
had not now ** whereof to glory” thus.” 
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« there.” To which the Editor replied, © that ſhe was too 
old and too ſtupid to go to sxR any body; (ſhe did not 

add © hear any thing ;” for ſhe would, if ſhe could afford 
to hire horſes, willingly drive twenty miles, at leaſt once 
every week, to liſten to the converſation of Mr. Burks ;) 
adding, I dare ſay, the wile folks were all diſappointed.” 
To which Captain Goſtling replied, * I was not; for, I 
think, in my conſcience *, that ſhe is altogether the very 
+ fineſt woman that the Almighty ever formed.” The Edi- 
tor begged, as ſhe always does, to except her lamentably 
curious grandmother Eve before the Fall. Why would the 
filly woman + with to know evil? As much good as pou 
pleaſe, Sir Serpent, but No evil for me. 


* I think in my conſcience the Editor does verily believe that her old friend 
Captain Goſtling has a conſcience as void of offence towards Gop and MAN" 
as moſt men have ever enjoyed, and ſo his ſoldiers think. | 


+ The witty and (as the Editor has heard her Mother ſay) worthy Biſhop Hick- 
man, in one of his Sermons, ſays, that the ſad dialogue between the Lady and the Ser- 
pent (ladies ſhould not be familiar with the Serpent, however beautiful their out- 
2ward appearance may be) has the following ſentence, Eve, in converſing with 
* the Devil, adds to God's command of not taſting the forbidden fruit one of 
© not touching it; ſhe broke her own command, and found no inconvenience; 
© ſhe then ventured to break God's, and ſo brought miſery on all her deſcen- 
« gdants, &c.” The Editor, as Atheiſt Gibbon ſays, “ quotes this from me- 
* mory not having redde it ſince ſhe was ſixteen years old; but ſhe frequently 
« finds occaſion to quote it to thoſe of her acquaintance who ſeem to wiſh to be 
* MORE RIGHTEOUS than God.” The Editor writes it with due veneration ; 
but there were always Phariſees. 
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A gentleman, very many years ago, mentioned to the 
Editor, that he had been taught by a very learned anatomi- 
cal gentleman a method of ſeparating the ſoul from the 
body, without a poſſibility of being ſuſpected of ſuicide ;. 
adding, that he would tell it to her: ſhe begged to be ex- 
cuſed hearing it, leſt, at any time of deep atfliction, the 
enemy of her ſoul might tempt her to practiſe it. She alſo 
conjured him to let it die with him, as angelic BovIE did his 
ſecret of diſcharging ink. The Editor believes her friend 
took her advice, as he is dead, and ſhe has never heard any 
thing of this dangerous ſecret. | 


Mr. Monck Berkeley, in one of his letters to his Mother, 
ſpeaking of her after much eulogium, adds, I am afraid 
I am 7zealy in love with her without knowing it.“ 


Some pains were taken to conceal from Mr. Berkeley, 
juſt then within a few days of his death, the dreadful fate 
of this lady, and of poor Louis the Sixteenth; but in 
vain. It was ſaid, that the monſter who murdered this lady 
received the wages of his iniquity in England, at the 
+ banking-houſe of an old amiable friend of Mr. Monck 
Berkeley, Mr. Chambers in Bond Street, one poor hun- 
„ dred pounds only.” Our Bleſſed Maſter ſays, What 
_ * ſhall it profit a man, if he gain the who/e world, and loſe 


his own ſoul?” But few Papiſts are permitted to read 
the Book of God, 
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This brings to the Editor's remembrance a dialogue that 
many years ago paſſed between the late King George the 
Second and the French Ambaſſador at Herenhauſen, one 
day at dinner, when a relation of the Editor, the late Ri- 
chard Powney, Eſquire, Fellow of All Souls College, had 
the honour to dine with his Majeſty, who, when abroad, 
laid afide royalty, and wiſhed his gueſts to forget that he 


was a King. 


The Ambaſlador, a lively man, ſaid, You poor Kings ne- 
ver made ſo pitiful figures as when Joſhua had /e nu of you 
* ſhut up in a cave together.” 


The King replied, < Ah! you Papiſts do not read the 
„ Bible, or you would know that he had but Ave of us in 
« the cave.” 


Mr. Powney, who entertained a table full of company at 
08 Berkeley's with this anecdote, ſaid, Every one ad- 


mired the ready wit of the King;“ and all the company 
laughed heartily. 


This lovely—muſt one ſtyle her unhappy or happy ?— 
Princeſs could not avail herſelf of Mr. Monck Berkeley's 


politeneſs. 


An order arriving in England from the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. for all his ſubjects to return to France, an expreſs 
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followed the Princeſs to Cambridge. The Editor thinks 
ſhe recollects hearing her Son ſay that ſhe had been there 
ſome days. 


This order was fo urgent, that the Princeſs only ſtayed in 
Canterbury to change horſes for Dover, at three in the 
morning. At eight Mr. Monck Berkeley's letter, men- 
tioned above as to be received from the fair hands of the 
beauteous Princeſs, was brought to the Oaks by the honeſt 
hoſtler of the Lyon, and delivered with © Mrs. Lambelles beſt 
compliments to Mrs. Berkeley, and ſhe was very ſorry ſhe 
could not viſit her as it was ſo early, but that ſhe ſhould | 
ebe in Canterbury again very ſoon, when ſhe would come 
e and that Mr. Berkeley, the gentleman who wrote the letter, 
« which Mrs. Lambelle charged him to deliver fafe, was 
« yery well.” 


The Princefs's degradation by the honeſt hoftler afforded 
much diverſion to Dr. and Mrs. Berkeley and their friends. 
Alas! what degradation did her lovely, lifeleſs form ſuffer 
after it was lifeleſs? for, it is very certain ſhe © never /aw,” 
although ſhe taſted, as every mortal muſt, death; for her 
fweet ſpirit was diſmiſſed from the lovely catket in a ſingle 


inſtant», Happy if found waſhed clean in the atoning blood 


of God, cloathed with the robes of His ric6uTEouUsNEss, 


and her ſpirit renewed by that Spirit which ns died to 


purchaſe for all that throughly turn to Him ! See the vilith 
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chapter to the Romans; which glorious chapter, the Editor 
has heard Dr. Berkeley ſay, his great-grandfather, Mr. 
Monck of Grange-Gormond, when old, and viſited at times, 
perhaps not very often, by his fine young lady and gentle- 
men grandchildren, uſed, his large Bible always lying on 


the table, to requeſt them to read to him, which occaſioned 


tbeir ſuppoſing that the old gentleman doated. 


The late very pious Dr. Booth, Dean of Windſor, was 
ſo addicted to talk on the ſame delightful ſubject, that the 
Editor well remembers a gentleman coming in one evening 
to her houſe, when ſhe reſided at Windſor thirty-ſix years 
ago, and, happening to ſay he came from the Deanry,” 
a gentleman aſked, ** Did you hear any news?“ 


Mr. Trevanion *#._—* No.” 


Gentleman.—* What did you talk about?“ 


Mr. Trevanion.—* Why on the Dean's beloved topic, the 
« great bleſſing of RepemeTION, the wonders of RE- 
„% DEEMING Love. Aye, aye, good man; he never ſeems 
« to enjoy any other converſation.” How happy in age to 
reſemble the friends of St. Paul! whoſe converſation, the 
Apoſtle tells us, is in Heaven,” &c. &c. May that of 
the Editor, and all her beloved aged friends, be daily more 
and more ſo, is her ardent wiſh. 


The worthy uncle of the preſent Member of Parliament for Dover. 
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When laſt at Canterbury, the Editor requeſted her wor- 
thy friend, the throughly elegant amiable Mrs. Hughes, to 
ſay to her relation, the Reverend Mr. Hambley, the pre- 
ſent vicar of Cookham, how very ſenſibly dear Dr. Berke- 
ley and herſelf felt that univerſally beloved gentleman's po- 
lite, generous, pleaſant conduct, on Dr. Berkeley reſigning 
that lovely ſpot. Leſt it ſhould have flipped that lady's me- 
mory, the Editor inſerts part of a letter of hers to Dr. 
Berkeley, who, as well as her Son, preſerved all her ſcrawls : 
+«* You bade me draw the character of your ſucceſſor (at 
« Cookham). You obſerved that he had Lyoxs in his bearing 
« armorial : to hat they are confined, I really believe. He 
« ſeems to have much of the Lamb in his nature and man- 
e ners, and I do not ſuſpect that he is a wolf in ſheep's 
« cloathing ; which I abhor. Suppoſe we get our worthy 
«+ friend Sir Iſaac to exchange the noble Savage for the 
« lovely Lamb for him?” Mrs. Berkeley gladly embraces this 
opportunity of holding up to its merited praiſe ſo amiable 


a character. N 


It may be aſked, What could Mrs. Berkeley have to 
do with dilapidations during the life of Dr. Berkeley?“ 
She has, alas! had % much to do with them fince his 
lamented death. Dr. Berkeley never took dilapidations, 
but at Acton a very trifle, and at Canterbury not forty 
pounds, and immediately expended on the Prebendal Houſe 
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more than two hundred pounds. The Editor aſked him how 
he came to take any, as he never had before, and Dr. Sted- 
man did not die rich; he ſweetly replied, ©« Becauſe I had 
CL en here to . me not to do it.“ 


Dr. Berkeley uſed always, from the time he married, to 
leave all buſineſs that he thought might have any thing at 
all unpleaſant in it to Mrs. Berkeley, laughingly ſaying, 
« it was the pleaſanteſt thing in the world to have a wife, 
that one could metamorphoſe into a ſteward; that although 
* (calling Mrs. Berkeley by her name) had always 
« declared, when ſhe was ſingle, ſhe was reſolved never to 
« marry any man who took a woman merely as a diſintereſted 
% houſekeeper, to ſee that the ſervants did not cheat him 
| „ from morning till night, and to bring him an heir; yet 
| „ ſhe had not declared againſt being a ſteward ;: as was the 
« caſe: of the little quiet mother of a worthy Baronet, now a 
Peer, whoſe father had az /zaf twenty thouſand pounds per 


* annum.” 


One day, an amiable Counteſs, a lovely friend of the 
Editor's youth, dining at the /aid wife man's, with other 
company, after the ladies were retired to the drawing- room, 
the butler came, whiſpered the lady; after ſome time he re- 
peated his viſit, and, Oh ! beware of the third time,” ſays 
the old proverb, he entered, and whiſpered loud enough 
for every one to hear, Madam, if you do not pleaſe to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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* come, and weigh out the hops, they cannot go on with 
the brewing, and the beer will be all ſpoiled ®, . 


Beer is generally ſpoiled ) hops; and the Editor has 
been repeatedly told, that there is ſtill an a& of Queen 
Elizabeth anrepealed, forbidding the * planting or culti- 
« vating that pernicious weed called hop.” (The Editor has 
heard from her youth that the law for extinguiſhing fire on 
the tolling the curfew bell is alſo unrepealed—She is ſome- 
times tempted to wiſh it was enforced.) Perhaps there are 
few perſons who fully know the wholeſomeneſs of aged 
hard beer. The Editor has frequently heard the late ex- 
cellent Mrs. Tucker, of Canterbury, ſay, that when her 
father was head maſter of the King's School, the fecond 
maſters, and the other boarding houſes, had, ſummer after 
ſummer, a very bad fever amongſt the boys ; but her father, 
Mr. Gurney, had not a boy ill, which be attributed en- 
tirely, under God, to their drinking very hard home-brewed 
beer. He brewed, as they do in all e gentlemen's fami- 
lies, only twice in the year, in March and October. All 
the world have of late found out the virtues of beer without 
hops. New, or as it is commonly called ſweet-wort, is ex- 


*The Editor's Father was famous for having the fineſt ſtrong beer in Berk- 
ſhire, and ſhe was reſolved her huſband ſhould be as famous. She routed out all 
his brewery books; Mr. Wrightſon fizdied them, as Berks and Canterbury can 
teſtify, to excellent effect. * 
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cellent for worms in children, and for ſcurvies in men; 
and when. the poiſon of the ſtrong rank weed, hop, is gone 
off, it is aqua vite to many, to the Editor, even when al- 


moſt vinegar ; but a table ſpoonful of ſtale brewer's beer is 
almoſt death to her. We WW is this ? 


The lady, bewrver, begged excuſe, went, and did her 
duty as houſekeeper. Her huſband built a very fine houſe, 
but would have no back door, that he might ſee the mo- 
tions of his half hundred of ſervants all day long. The 
Editor, then about ſeventeen, offered to lay a wager with 


a gentleman, that within two years he would break out a 
back door ; he did it within one. 


The Editor now experiences the want of a back gate at 
leaſt. She has few ſervants, but, thank God, they are 
not eye ſervants, ſo want not watching, but there are many 
beggars who do; for © theſe beaſts of the people,” on 
being conſtantly refuſed relief, leave the front, the only 


gate, open, for the beaſts of the common, to rout the 
garden direfully indeed. 


The Editor, and a lady with her, went a few weeks ago 
into a ſhop: a girl, about thirteen, ſhabbily dreſſed, came 
in, aſked for a pennyworth of gingerbread; it was cut; 
and alſo for a pennyworth of ſugar candy; the miſtreſs of 
the ſhop ſenſibly aſked, + Would you have both?“ 


anne * 1 eats. um together.” 9 NN 


This being at the time when bread was at 10 very higheſt 


price, and wis x people believed we had no corn in the na- 
tion; the Editor aſłked, If ſhe lived at 0, that 
* the might avord relieving ber family?“ 


Beggar.—* Nat” : (i: 5 
Mrs. B. Where then ?” 

Beggar No where; we travels the country.” 
Mrs. B. What do you ſell, lines and pins? 


Beggar.—* No, we only travels about.” —That is, we are 
common beggars ;. can-it be charity to relieve ſuch ?. 


The Editor, at length getting ſight of moſt of the ſheets: 
at once, is confirmed in what ſhe ſuſpected ; that ſhe has. 
been guilty of tautology, of Egotiſm, or rather Editoriſm. 
It is ſaid of the excellent Lord Chancellor Clarendon, that, 
in his incomparable Hiſtory of the Rebellion, the Cbancel- 
lor of the Exchequer is too often introduced. 


The Editor has always thought that there is at l as: 
much, if not more, in the circumlocution often practiſed, 
and ſhe is certain a vaſt deal of affectation, which ſhe ever: 


| | 
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abhorred, does ſtill abhor, eſpecially in matrons, and pities 
in girls, in perſons relating tranſactions, in which they 
were necgſurihy principal actors, front figures, who cannot 
be thrown into the bact-ground without ruining the picture, 
as is done by ——— at , by uſing circumlocution 
in mentioning themſelves. It ; is Iike a very plain woman 
decking herſelf violently; it calls attention, but does not, 
according to the Editor's humble opinion, in either cafe, 
create reſpect. It muſt be conſidered that through life there 
was ſo conſtant an intercourſe, whether preſent or abſent, 
between Mr. Berkeley and his Mother, that She has, during 
the writing theſe ſheets, frequently ſtudied how to put her- 
ſelf in a dark corner, which has been much more difficult 
than the doing that kind office to her dear Son, until he 


attained to the age of five, when hat mode of puniſhment 


ceaſed, and another ſomewhat ſimilar was ſubſtituted. 


The Editor, perhaps, (having deſcribed herſelf as the m19/7 
reſolute of all females, where her children or her conſcience 


were concerned,) owes it to herſelf to ſay, that it is 


moſt certain that ſhe is not curſed with a nubborn or a ſaucy 
ſpirit : both were pretty eaſily by her wiſe mother nipped 
almoſt before they were in bud. When ſhe was not quite 
four years old, being very buſily employed in undreſſing 
her doll, to put it into the cradle, in an arbor at the far- 
theſt part of a very long walk, her mother called her: thus 
importantly occupied, ſhe, conceiving that it could not be 
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heard, uttered the following ſoliloquy, 7 won't come till I 


* have done.” Very foon appeared the amiable woman who 
had taken care of her from a month old, (for, thank God, 
her mother was her nurſe,) with Oh! #e, Miſs, how came 
« you to ſay ſuch a naughty word to: my Miſtreſs ?? — 
What word?“ “ Why you know, Miſs, you ſaid I wort 
come. Miſs did not deny. it, knowing, from the time ſhe 
could articulate, that a Lis, even with her father, was a 


threat of being whipped, „% but to death * 


The little culprit was delivered to her mother, ſtanding at 
the garden door to receive her. She can almoſt fancy that 
her wriſt, when ſhe thinks of it, feels the graſp: of her mo- 
ther's elegant long fingers, and hears her ſay, u won't 
come, MADAM, will you?” In ſhe was taken, ſhewn a nice 
ſlice of bread covered. with currant jelly on the table. 
Look you there, I called you to give you that for your 
« ſupper. You will now go to bed without any ſupper, 
but a good whipping ;” which was inftantly adminiſtered, 
to teach her never to ſay © I won't” again to: her mother on 
father. It proved: effectual; for, the Editor can, with. 
ſtricteſt truth, aſſert, that this was the 47/7 and the lan time 


that frighzful word was ever pronounced: by her, to either. 


parent. 


| It pleaſed the gracious Giver of every good gift to ſpare; 
that excellent mother until her daughter was twenty years; 


— —̃ — —— . no a 
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old, although at the time of her father's death no one 


would have given half a year's purchaſe for her life; and ſhe 


has frequently told her daughters, when grown up, that 


every breaking up, when the returned them to Mrs. 
Sheeles's, that ſhe concerved ſhe had taken her , leave of 
them: The Editor/often cannot refrain exclaiming, to her 
excellent fiſter, How {OR Was * to us in e 
our angelic — | | 


To ſhew that the Editor needed not much diſcipline to 
bring her to ſubmit to larful authority, a ſimple little ſtory. 
may, ſhe hopes, be excuſed. © The fault is obliterated from 


her memory; the punij/ment never can, and her conſequent 


ſufferings. One of the Fathers, deſcribing woman, ſays, 
46 She is an animal delighting in finery.” A very pretty pale 
blue (the Editor's favourite colour, from her cradle, for her- 


ſelf, to this time) bonnet had juſt arrived with ſome things 


of her mother's from town ; which ſhe had contrived to get 
ſight of half a dozen times during the morning, and was 
told ſhe was to wear it in the afternoon to go viſit Miſs 
Sloper, ſiſter of General Sir Robert Sloper ; Mr. and Mrs. Slo- 
perthen lived at Waltham Place. (This young lady died at 
Mrs. Dennis's ſchool.) Whether elated by 1o frequently 
contemplating the beautiful bonnet, or in what elſe ſhe of- 
fended, whether by flying up one pair of ſtairs and down 
the other of the old houſe, a favourite amuſement with both 
ſiſters when their Moiber was out of the houſe. Be this, 
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however, as it may, the culprit was called, well-jobed, and 
told, that inftead of going out viſiting in the new bonnet, 
ſhe was to ſtay at home tied by the arm to, the believes, the 
firſt fly-table ever made in England, made according to Mrs. 
Frinſham's own directions given to a country cabinet-maker, 
and which ſhe (the culprit) could have drawn all over 
the houſe. She ſupplicated for pardon, but in vain ; 
the was made to fit down on the floor under the table, 
tied by the left arm. She was tied with a good long nee- 
dleful of common white filk, taken from a ball in her 

mother's Indian work-bowl. She wept much a little while; 
but, being naturally of a very cheerful diſpoſition; ſoon 
dried her eyes, and began to amuſe herſelf with ſcratching 
+ tree and ſome flowers on the fhining old oak floor, with 
a large pin that ſhe had coaxed out of her frock behind. 


The Editor's delight in drawing and mixing colours com- 
menced, ſhe remembers, before ſhe left off her back- 
ſtring. Thus amuſed, ſhe fbrgot that ſhe was a priſoner, 
and had crawled quite to the ſtretch of her tether. On 
finding it, ſhe was in ſuch terror left the filk fhould break, 
and that her mother ſhould think that ſhe had dared to li- 
berate herſelf, that ſhe crept ſo cloſe to the leg of the table 
as to let the filk hang in a loop for conſiderably more than 
an hour, not amuſing herſelf in any way but the delight 
ariſing from her happineſs that the filk had not broke. 


EF 
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It may perhaps, by ſome, be thought ſtrange, that a very 
docile girl ſhould make ſo very reſolute a mother. Her 
diſpoſition is naturally yielding, except when duty called 
for ſteadineſs, as in the caſe of Mr. Berkeley. His brother 
was as eaſily governed as his Mother. ; 


Tpbe Editor had the happineſs, ſhe ſtill feels it ſuch, that 
her mother bore teſtimony to the amenableneſs of her 
temper a very few months before her © ſlow ſudden death.” 

A beloved friend of the Editor was ftrenuouſly aſſerting, 
„that every human being was uu ern, and would, if poyible, 
« get their own will; that nothing but ſuperior abſolute 
« force prevented it; adding, ſhew me any man, 
„ woman, or child, that is not ſtubborn, and I will ſhew 
e you a black fwan.” Some late travellers have diſcovered 
this rara avis. 
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The Editor conſtantly oppoſed the doctrine of univerſal 
flubbornneſs, and inſiſted, that, although ſhe had many 
faults, ſhe was certainly not a wwi/fu/ being; and reſpectfully 
| requeſted her mother to ſay whether ſhe thought her ſo. 
Mrs. Frinſham laid down her work, and, lifting up her 
ſweet eyes, which exactly reſembled Dr. Berkeley's, ſaid, 
«Oh! no, my dear, indeed you are no, ſtubborn ; you 
never gave me five minutes trouble in your lite from 
% molfulneſs.” | 


| 
| ö 
| 
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The mentioning of theſe things brings to the Editor's 
recollection a converſation with her Son not many months 
before his death, telling a friend, who had a violent-tem- 
pered little boy, * that ſhe ſhould contrive to prevent his 

« crying and ſcreaming ſo violently as deſeribed, as it was 
dangerous, and often productive of bad conſequences” to 
% boys health;” adding, that ſhe always took care to pre- 
« yent it with her own boys; that when ſhe had locked 
them into a light room, (no child ſhould ever be ſhut 
« into a dark room; ſad conſequences have ariſen from it ;) 
« and got the key in her own pocket, that no ſervant might 
« kindly adminiſter conſolation, ſhe always ſtood to liſten till 
the roaring ceaſed.” 


Hereupon Mr. Berkeley ſaid, * My dear Mother, did 

you, could you think that I was fool enough to ſcream a 
moment longer than I thought you were in hearing ? 
« I ſtrained my lungs that you might hear as long as I 
e conceived it poſſible you ſhould hear.” (Mrs. Berkeley 
had often obſerved that the laſt ſhout was the moſt: violent.) 
«+ then immediately reached down ſome book, (the priſon 
« was generally the Editor's book cloſet,) to amuſe me till 
„the hour, or the two hours, according to my ſentence, 
« was elapſed, I never ſhed a tear;” (ht his Father often, 
remarked ;) I only roared lite a wild bull, to, as I con- 


* ceived, puniſh you for puniſhing me—bleſling on you for 
„your wiſdom !” 


F373 
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The Editor, on peruſing the ſheets quite ready for pub- 
lication, finds that ſhe has omitted many anecdotes that 
muſt have heightened the ideas of Mr. Monck Berkeley's 
wiſdom and amiability, and his undaunted courage. His 
reſcuing a poor little child late one night near Covent Gar- 
den, as he was going home to his chambers. He met the 
thief ſoon after at the Old Bailey, and ſhe was tranſported. 
His reſcuing an amiable friend of his from the Fews, whoſe 
wwiſe guardians did not, at twenty, allow him as many hun- 
dreds per annum as, the next year, he was to inherit thou- 
ſands; and, aſſiſted by his learned, amiable friend, Mr. 
H, from the Gentiles at four in the morning, when 
going along Covent Garden they ſaw a coach, and ſome 
kind of buſtle and ſtruggle. 


Hereapon Me. . « It is very late, let us 0 
and ſee if all is right there.” 


On drawing near, they ſaw a gentleman lifting—drag- 
ging into a coach by three females, aſſiſted by the coach- 
man. Mr. H MN a n God | Berkeley, 
« xt is your friend . 


Mr. Berkeley ſprung forward, and faid, 4 My ——— 
2 — „where are you going 9 


— — extremely ' intoxicated, replied, I do not 
« know.” . 
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Mr. B.—“ Yes, you do you are. gaing with us.” 
Mr. B.'s Friend. —© Yes, yes.“ 


The Nymphs began raving, and ſaid, © The gentlemen 
*« had 00 gt to take their gue? from them. — — 
„ was going to ſpend the evening with them.“ 


The Coachman ſaid, The gentleman Zelorge# to the 
„ladies. They had taken his coach to carry him home.” 


Mr. Berkeley ſaid, Have-a-care, my friend, I have 
taken the number of your coach already; and if you act 
« like a villain, as ſurely as I live till morning, you ſhall 
appear before the Lord-Mayor. I fancy the ladies can 
walk home by themſelves; and do you aſſiſt us in putting 
— —— ———— into the coach; and at your peril drive 
eto any place but where I order you.” 


They accordingly drove to ———$ lodgings, 
where they delivered him, his bour/e bien chargee, not des 
louis, but guineas, and his very, fine watch, fafe into the 
hands of his valet de chambre, with directions to put him 
to bed. 


The Editor rejoices very ſincerely, that PRoVIRNOR 
has ſome time ago delivered his Lordſhip into the hands of 
a very ſenſible worthy Lady, who has brought him a ſors 
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and heir to his vaſt eftate. May he grow up as amiable as 
his father, as ſenſible as his mother | 


The Editor, on peruſing the ſheets of this wonderfully 
bo Preface de ſuite tout enſemble is hurt to find, that her 
memory is become fo treacherous as to have permitted her 
to be ſo guilty of tautology, at the diſtance of little more 
than ſix months, to have twice quoted ſome favourite lines 
of Mr. Addiſon. 'This, however, may be pardoned, for 
they are beautiful, and ſhe repeats the hymn of which they 
form a part every day; but repeating her own remarks or 
comments ſhe laments, as ſhe does her /eeming ingratitude, 


when, mentioning the amiable hoſpitality of Scotland, ſhe 


perceives 1he has omitted to mention the very highly polite 
attentions received by Dr. Berkeley's family, from the very 


elegant ſiſter of the worthy Lord Newark, reſident at St. 


Andrew's when Dr. Berkeley's family went to reſide there; 
« although laſt, yet not leaſt,” &c. 


A lady, the other day, ſaid to the Editor, that our 
« Nobility wanted a 7/2 humbling ; that to be ſure they 
« had carried the matter much too far in France; but a He 
% humbling would do them ſervice for both worlds.” The 
Editor begged that the Scottiſb in general, excepting ſome 
few, might be ſpared ; and, as they took the advice of our 


bleſſed Maſter, and amiably © humbled themſelves, that they 


« and ſome few Engliſh might be exempted from the /aid 
% humbling.” 
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The Editor has not the honour to be known at preſent 
to many Nobleſſe, PRs. 


„ The world forgetting, by the world for got 7 


but ſhe is apt to think that -zodern Nobility are addicted to 
{et more value on a coronet than thoſe to whom it has de- 


ſcended by hereditary ſucceſſion through ſeveral genera- 


tions. 


Mrs. Berkeley ſome years ago had the ' honour to cor- 
reſpond with ſome Engliſh Nobles of both ſexes, now no 
more. Very many of their letters are preſerved—as polite 
as if e had been noble. 


Several years ago the Editor took leave to write to a 
modern Peereſs, requeſting a very {mall favour for a young 
lady, very very much Mrs. Berkeley's ſuperior, not to ſay by 
birth the Peereſs's. The anſwer was returned on an half-ſheet 
of common paper, ſealed with a water pricked with a pin, 
expreſſing aſtoniſhment that the Editor could ſuppoſe ſhe 
could do what ſhe requeſted, —uſe her intereſt to procure 
a vacant twenty pounds per annum for a poor lady, who 
muſt have had the Pas of the Peereſs until her Lord was 
a few years ago created a Peer. What made it /till ranger 
to the poor Simple Editor was, that when the Peereſs and 
herſelf were both girls, the Peereſs's lovely mother felt, 
at leaſt expreſſed herſelf (ſhe had the grace of humility) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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obliged by the Editor's mother's attentions to her and her 
little girl, now the little Peereſs. This occurred not long 


after the Editor's return to England, and ſhe. ſuppoſed 


that ſome great revolution in politeneſs had taken place 
during her abſence, and that poor untitled gentry muſt 
approach Nobility as Swift makes the ſubjects of Japan 


approach their Emperor, and lick the duſt as W crawl 


„ towards him.” 


The Editor's ideas concerning a revolution in manners 
were, however, ſoon corrected, by her having the honour 
to receive letters 2 4gorde de ſon cher fur from her amiable 
friend, Lord Loughborough. An inſtance of his Lordſhip's 
amiability, related to her by another old friend, the agree- 
able Mr. Berridge, the hoſpitable maſter of John à Gaunt's 


Caſtle, emboldened her, at the diftance of near a quarter 


of a century, to write to his Lordſhip to introduce that 
dear young man, telling his Lordſhip, that naturaliſts aſ- 


, ſure us, that the moſt timid animals become courageous 


« where their young are concerned, that ſhe felt the truth 
« of the aſſertion. His Lordſhip's, and good Lady Longh- 
borough's attentions are carefully regiſtered in her gratefu] 
memory. His Lordſhip's anſwer was moſt polite and 
friendly. Their amiable Graces of Marlborough, and the 
late excellent Lady Effingham, who have chanced to 
honour the Editor with letters, have written on 20e ſheets 
of gilt paper, moſt condeſcendingly ſubſcribed, and ſealed 
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Has to a gentlewoman—not to a mantua-maker. Indeed 
the Editor uſed to write more reſpectfully to the famous 
Mrs. Munday, her old playfellow, niece of John Breedon, 
Eſquire, of Bear-Court, Berks, when ſhe wanted a new 
negligee. | ail owt a 


The poor lady for whom the Editor ſupplicated the 
Peereſs's intereſt, for only a poor vacant twenty pounds per 
annum, has the honour, at leaſt her grandfather had, and 
upwards for very many centuries, the honour to have two 
crowned heads, put on mourning at their deceaſe, (as, 
whilſt there was a King in France, was always done by that 
King when the head of the Courtney family died, ) which 
the Editor is very ſure no crowned head ever did for her an- 
ceſtors, nor, as ſhe verily believes, for thoſe of Captain 
—— father of the Peereſs. The poor young lady 
ſhewed her high birth, by ſubmitting with, the Editor really 
thinks, unexampled fortitude and true unaffected dignity; 
to the diſtreſſes to which an imprudent match, in very 
E early youth, had unavoidably ſubjected herſelf, her elegant 
I huſband, and lovely little girl. Although Mrs. Berkeley 
3 failed to obtain relief from the court, courTEOUs Peereſs, 
the amiable Dr. Berkeley's pocket failed not to alleviate 
their deep diſtreſs; for which the young gentleman bleſſed 
him when dying. His ſenſible, grateful reli and lovely 
daughter continue to bleſs his ſweet memory. Dr. Berke- 
2 2 2 
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ley is receiving his reward; the Peereſs ili enjoys her new 


Mr. Monck Berkeley, a great herald from ten years old, 
was conſulted at twenty-two by a noble, amiable Peer, a 
great herald, a friend of the Peereſs's Lord elect, about 
ſupporters to be added when the arms of ——— were to 
be zipped with a coroner. Mentioning the ſelection Mr. 
Monck Berkeley firſt made would too plainly mark out the 
Peereſs, who, it is hoped, although ſhe is now turned three- 
ſcore, may live to grow older and wiſer. The Editor ne- 
ver wiſhes her pocket cat - o- nine tails” to wound any but 
the vicious and the ungrateful, and only to make the inſolent 
tingle a little. The Editor has ſome letters, which ſhe pre- 
ſerves, from ancient noble, male and female, for their in- 
ternal as well as their external merit. The aſſumed motto 
of the excellent Counteſs of L———, round her Lady- 
ſhips cipher-ſeal, is always carefully preſerved ; © HoLINESG 
„IS HAPPINESS.” Oh! that this were the. motto of mil- 
lions, noble and non- noble 1 


The two following letters of the late George-Monck 
Berkeley, Eſquire, were written at different periods ; the 


firſt, when he was juſt about to return from his Jah viſit to 


Scotland in the end of the autumn of 1789, not then, alas | 
thinking it was his laſt viſit; for he frequently uſed to ſay, 
« If God ſpares my life to ſettle, I ſhall every now and 
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« then, once in three or four years, in ſummer vacation, 
make a viſit to Scotland for a fe weeks.” Although-an 
enthuſiaſtic admirer of Johnſon in his writings, all on the 
ſide of virtue, his integrity, &c. he uſed to ſay, He be- 
* hayed like a ſavage in Scotland, where every reſpectful 
«+ attention was ſhewn to him by every one.” Mr. Berke- 
ley conſtantly ſtyled Dr. Johnſon. the able learned Bran. 
His own abhorrence of what is called rudeneſs, even when 
perſons are ever ſo much inflamed by reſentment, he. con- 
tracted very early in life from his Mother, who added. to 
Shakſpeare's Speak daggers, but. uſe. none,” let thoſe 
daggers, for your own ſake, be gilded; never uſe coarſe lan- 
guage, nor make a coar/e ſimile. The ſecond was written 
at Dover a hen: few months before his lamented death. 


AN ADDRESS 
TO THE 
CLERICAL AND LAY MEMBERS 


OF THE 


EPISCOPAL COMMUNION IN SCOTLAND. 


”y Reverend I and Gentlemen, 
Preſuming, that by 
this time you are all ſufficiently informed with reſpect to 
« the ſteps that have been taken by your Biſhops to pro- 
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cure à repeal of the penal laws, and that you are alſo 
«acquainted with the ror al failure of their undertakings ; 
I ſhall only treſpaſs on your attention whilſt J ſuggeſt the 
« propriety of a ſecond application to Parliament, and pro- 
* poſe to your conſideration a plan of proceedure, of which 
the expediency will, I doubt not, be ſufficiently appa- 
rent, to W little or no aſſiſtance from argument. 


The plan, for which I with to procure your ſanction, 
« is as follows: That each of the two orders I have now 
« the honour to addreſs, ſhould elect a repreſentative to ſu- 
« perintend on its behalf the next application to Parliament, 


for a repeal of thoſe laws, which it is no longer the inte- 
« reſt of any man to enforce . 


Not ſuffering more than four perſons, excepting the family of the Clergy- 
man, to aſſemble at one time to attend the reading of the Engliſh Liturgy, un- 
der a ſevere penalty indeed. The Editor has heard a reverend old Divine ſay, 
„ That he has read it ſo repeatedly over to only four, that frequently by evening 
* he has ſcarce been able to ſpeak to be heard.” It was not a ſabbath of reſt to 
him, poor man. This is ſomething lite perſecution. The noble charitable Lord 
who framed the Bill wwit/zly ſaid, He had got a bill paſſed that would ſtarve 
<< one half of the Scotch and 4 the other.” Perhaps it did not occur to 
his Lordſhip that an Engliſh Peer (bred a Preſbyterian, as his Lordſhip was) 
could invent any thing Too ſevere for Scottiſh Epiſcopalians. To the honour of 
the Editor's Preſbyterian neighboers at St. Andrew's, ſhe never ſaw the 
Epiſcopalians incommoded, although they aſſembled in much larger numbers at 
Mr. Lindſey's chapel. The ſpirit had quite ſubſided, and Lord had 
been gone ſome years before to join —either the ſtarved, or the dd Scots 
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« To direct the attention of the izferior clergy to the pre- 
« ſervation of their own rights, as connected with that 
church to which their ſervices are devoted, would have 
appeared to me wholly unneceſſary, had I not witneſſed 
«their ſupineneſs on the late occaſion. 


© That the Biſhops undertook their embaſſy without the 
+ concurrence of the Clergy and Laiety over whom they 
«+ preſide; that they conſtituted themſelves, SoLE AN D AB- 
«© $0LUTE GovERNoRs of the Church in Scotland; that 
« they concerted meaſures for the relief of that Church, 
« without the advice or approbation of the inferior Clergy, 
« who, with themſelves, were equally intereſted in the 
« ſucceſs of theſe meaſures; and, that they have plainly 
« evinced their utter incapacity to execute their own plans; 
are fads I need not call to your recollection. But, as a 
% man much intereſted in the welfare of that Religious So- 
« ciety in which he hopes to die; I think it a duty incum- 
«+ bent on me, to ſuggeſt to you the neceſſity of preventing 
* a ſecond encroachment on your privileges, and of at- 
«+ tempting, in concurrence with our Prelates, by a PROPER 
„ and RESPECTFUL application to Parliament, to procure 
* for that Church, of which you are at once members and 
« cuardians, the protection of Government, whoſe autho- 
<« rity it acknowledges, and whoſe lenity it has long ex- 

« perienced. 
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0 not, Gentlemen, however ſuppoſe, that, to leſſen 
the reſpect due to the Fpi/copal character, or to circum- 
« ſcribe the authority of the Bithops by improper limits, is 
the object propoſed by the preſent Addreſs. Such is by 
% no means the caſe. But when any authority, however 
« venerable, preſumes to invade the rights of others, it is 
the duty of thoſe whoſe liberties are endangered, to de- 
fend tbat bleſing, for which an equivalent has never yet 

been difcovered. 


„Let me, therefore, Reverend Sirs and Gentlemen, 
*« entreat you, without delay, to elect, each of you, a re- 
« preſentative, who may attend ſuch Biſhops: as may be 
«« difpoſed to go upon a ſecond embaſſy to London; for, if 
you reject this meaſure, errors, ſimilar to thoſe which 
have already diſappointed your hopes, may again fruſtrate 
any exertions that may be made in your favour, and you 
„may for ever loſe that relief which the preſent govern- 
ment ſo readily affords to all its ſuffering ſubjects. This 
„advice will, I fear, loſe much weight, as coming from 
the pen of an Anonymous Writer; and I ſhould certainly 
« ſubſcribe my name, were I vain enough to ſuppoſe it 
% could in the leaft influence thoſe to whom it is ad- 
<4 drefled. | 


J have the honour to remain, 
« Reverend Sirs and Gentlemen, 


* Your ſincere well-wiſher, 
*% 4 Lay-MEMBER of 7be Epiſcopal Church in Scotland“ 
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After the above addreſs was publiſhed, in Edinburgh, and 
diſperſed. through Scotland, Mr. Berkeley ſent up a printed 
copy to his Mother, deſiring her to ſhew it to his Father, 
and learn his ſentiments of it; and after he left Scotland it 
was immediately known who was the writer. 


-- 


Mr. Berkeley was early convinced of the Divine right of 
Epiſcopacy. His Mother, left ſhe might die, had engra- 
ven in his mind that one text, which — can wwhittle 
away, ſpoken by God incarnate himſelf —* Whoſeſoever 
e ſins ys remit they are remitted. Whoſeſoever fins YE 
« retain they are retained. Lo! I am with you alway even 
<« unto the end of the world.” A Biſhop's being a vaut- 
rien, a Socinian, &c. &c. does not affect the office of a Bi- 
ſhop, as our bleſſed Lord plainly ſhewed, by conſecrating 
the traitor Judas. He who redde every heart certainly knew 
his, and, no doubt, choſe one a DEVIL X, as he ſtyles Ju- 
das Iſcariot, on purpoſe to ſhew #s that it is the office, not 
the man. The Editor has often made perſons ſtare, by 
aſſerting, ** that ſhe had as lief been baptized, or received 
the ſacred elements, from the hands of Judas Iſcariot, as 
« from S. Peter, or the beloved Diſciple.” We may wiſh 
Biſhops, Prieſts, Deacons, and Owrjzives, more piety, leſs 
worldly-mindedneſs, and more to adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour. 


* << Have I not choſen you twelve, and one of you is a DEVIL ?” See the 
Holy Goſpel, as recorded by St. John, ch. vi. ver. 70. 
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* My dear Parents, 

N As reiterated relapſes leave me 
* no * of a ſpeedy recovery, it of any at all; and as 1 
« Jong to embrace thoſe who are moſt dear to me, 1 pro- 
e poſe, whilſt I have ſtrength left to accompliſh the jour- 
** ney, to ſet out for Cheltenham this day ſe'nnight. Weak 
«as I am, the journey will take me a whole week * to 
« accompliſh. On this day fortnight I hope to receive 
« your blefling at Cheltenham; and poſſibly, when ſo near, 
„J may ſee Dr. Cheſtern, who may hit on ſomething to 
„ palliate ſufferings that are almoſt intolerable : but that 


« Gop who has ſupported, will ſupport me through it all. 
With Kindeſt love to Dolly, (. e. Mrs. Dorothy Monck,) 


the T remain, 
« Your unalterably dutiful devoted 
Son and ſervant, 
4 GroxGE-Monck BERKELEY,” 


A very vexatious ſuit commenced againſt the Editor, as 
ſole executrix to Dr. Berkeley, to which ſhe did not prove 


* It took him more than a fortnight. He was two or three times ſuppoſed to 


be dead in the coach by his incomparable aunt, and the two affectionate worthy 


female attendants named in the Editor's Preface. What a journey, for Wer. 
perhaps, as tender-hearted perſons as can be any where found ! 
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till the middle of May, although he died om the th of 
January, and from a quarter ſhe little expected, and could 
hardly be perſeaded to believe it by the very Reverend 
bringer of the intelligence, who repeatedly afſured her, in 
the preſence of her Siſter, that the whole affair was to be 
ne [2 


The Commeneer of this uit and the Editor Nang) . 
quently had very warm, amicable diſputes concerning the 
lawfulneſs of going to hm with your brother, your neigh- 
bour, or amy one; the commencer of the ſuit againſt the 
Editor conftantly declaring that She thought it /o very wicked, 
that ſhe would ſooner give up every billing ſhe poſſeſſed; 
the Editor conſtantly ſaying, ** That, ſeeing it no where 
forbidden in any part of her 6WW-faſvioned book; and ſeeing 
„St. Paul, in one of his Epiſtles, blaming his converts for 
« carrying their litigations before Hearben tribunals, Heathen 
« judges, and recommending them to ſelect ſome wife Chriſ- 
« tian to decide in matters of law, he ſhould, if attacked, 
« ceryainly defend her right.” To which the Commencer 
of the ſuit uſed uniformly to reply, « Oh! fye, * * * * * „ 
66 you cannot be a Chriſtian.” Here follows a proof, bow lit- 
tle we know ourſelves, how little we can judge how we 
ſhall act, until called upon zo act. The Editor was called 
upon 10 relinquiſh, The very Reverend the 
of —, her Mer. the won rHY Agent employed by 

4 a 
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the::Contmetiodr- of the fait (a near kinſman both of his 
employer arid Dr. Berkeley), all know that Mrs. Berkeley in- 
ſtantly declared, ſhe was ready to do it; and; fearing leſt Death 
might overtake her before the forms could be completed, 
ſhe inſtantly added a codicil to her will, bequeathing the 
ſum in diſpute “: it could not be witneſſed until paſt ten 
at night, as is well known to her excellent Siſter, her ſer- 
vants, and a worthy neighbour called in to witneſs it, who 
came not home untill that late hour. The: ——— of 

— who: brought her the intelligence, ſaid, Shemup 
«oppoſe it.” The Editor, ignorant in many things beſides 
law matters, enquired why? being ready to do every 
thing that was wiſhed. © It, muſt be pleaded,” was the 
.anſwer. The Editor then obeyed, made a horrid hot jour- 
ney. from Oxford to London on the 17th of Auguſt, and 
has in this amicable way been taking journeys, feeing coun- 
ſel, ſwearing— nothing but truth, cd, the. fearcher of ALL 


( . 


* It was in the Editor's will, made ſoon after Dr. Berkeley's death, be- 
queathed to two nearer relations of Dr. Berkeley's; as the Editor ever eſteemed 
big hevaymen -noNEsT perſons, when compared with childleſs widows who rob 
their huſbands family of what his generofity has beſtowed on them, to allevi- 
ate, in ſome little meafure, the loſs of an amiable companion; and a reduced in- 
come. The Editor has very little more than her own original fortune; her 
mi fortune now is, that, as a widow, the largeſt part of her income is in Ireland, 
alas for her !—As an unmarried woman, it was chiefly in that delightfully, 
' punctual repoſitory for widows and*matidens, the Banx of ENGLAND. 
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hearts, well knows —. different tienes ever fince, until now 
an rc | R 


5 The Editor bas ack Goo ſome real. 5 that ge 
is much blamed for the oppoſition! ſhe has, by the Com- 
mencer's friend, the of been told ſhe 
mut make: but ſhe fared to ſhare the fate of an amiable 
relation, who neglecting to obey a ſummons from a Law 
Court, on a ſuit inſtituted againſt her, by her wok rHx ſon, 
for _— of paying a ſmall 1 left by his father to 


© And the obliging, patient Mr. Buſh, —— with Mr. Jenner, her Proc- 
tors ; he writing over fix or ſeven times what ſhe was to ſwear ; Mrs. Berkeley 
ſo often aſſuring them, that ſhe would 8 ſwear to any thing, that ſhe was not, 
* of her own knowledge, certain was true.” SHE fears an Oath at leaſt as much 
as a ſubtle QuAK ER. Surely our SENATORS will not enable thoſe artful crea- 
tures to take away the LITE of MEN—by THEIR SOLEMN AFFIRMATION,—GoD 


| in MERCY avert it ! 


+ It is now November 1 5; the Editor correcting this ſheet — her 
excellent Siſter, juſt returned from London, called thither to give evidence, 
That Eliza, widow of the Reverend George Berkeley, Prebendary of Can- 
c terbury, &c. could not ſecrete a few lines of an unſealed, unwitneſſed, undated, 
cc unfiniſhed, unſigned, WILL, found in a corner of a locked-up cloſet, in an 
© houſe which ſhe never was in in her whole life; nor has ſhe been in the 
© county of Suſſex ſince the year 1777, when ſhe was at Tunbridge.” To 
be accuſed of wilfully, wickedly, fraudulently, concealing (the words of the ci- 
tation) an only begun will, many months before the death of the teſtator, is 700 
much for a poor, frail o0L.D mortal to bear, without vindicating herſelf. The 
Editor was told at Doctors Commons, That the aſperſing her thus was mat- 
<< ter of oM.“ She aſſured an old gentleman there, That, were he to take 
„it into his head to call her an RARLor, faſhionable as it now is, ſhe would 


make him ſuffer ſoundly for his pains !” 
4a 2 
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his aunt, he, enjoying then a paternal eſtate of two thous 


ſand pounds per annum, and knowing he muſt inherit that 
of his uncle, at leaſt ſix thouſand pounds per annum more, 


ſuffered his unfortunate mother to be dragged to Wincheſter 


jail. Mr. Monek Berkeley, on hearing it, ſaid, 2 
N ee anos eee 


What a contraft Wwe ub 1 * 
Richard Rainsford u, Eſquire, whoſe father lived many years 
ago in Windſor Foreſt, whoſe mother's beauty the Editor 
admired at fve years old, who ſome years ago, on his mo- 
ther's jointure ſuffering ſome conſiderable diminution, 
went immediately to her receiver, and amiably charged bim 
not to let his mother know it, but pay her as uſual; that 
he would conſtantly make up the difference, and never tell 
her, leſt ſhe might think he could not afford it, as he was 
married, 'The Squire was married ; and Fame gave his Lady 
the credit of this piaus deed to a moſt amiable parent, who 
had ſuffered very much, for him and his really worthy ſiſters, 

from her tyrant ſavage hufband; he the Editor's relation, 

and whom ſhe uſed to tune à littie for his beariſh W as a 


The Editor has not ſeen this amiable gentleman fince he was a lovely, 
lively youth, at Eton, at a Menjem, before her marriage. He then deſcribing 
matters concerning it to his Mother and the Editor ; the word to march was 
given : how he got down ſtairs the Editor knows not; but in an inſtant he was 
in the ſtatue-yard, in his proper place, He was an exceedingly clever youth ; 


and was ſurely a moſt amiable-hearted man ; probably 1s ſuch, if ſtill living; 
and muſt have joy of his own children, 
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kuſband, when ſhe was only eighteen years old, ſtaying in 

the houſe on a viſit to his lovely /ufering Lady. Mrs. 

Berkeley cannot now read over his eldeſt ſiſter Mrs. 

s letter, giving her an account of the dreadful ſitua- 

tion in which ſhe and her accompliſhed partner, wlio 

flew day and night to her, found. her, without wetting it 
| with: a tear. | 


Some perſons were — to Ahelions the — * Wil 
conduct of this Gentleman (pardon this miſnomer,) to 
Bis Lady; for he was a very good ſon until after his marriage. 
On his becoming of age, he was very deſirous to have made; 
aver his paternal eſtate to his ſiſters, and their heirs, to take 
place on his coming into poſſeſſion of his uncle's eſtate, after 
the death of Lady ——— : to which his worthy mother ob- 
jected, ſaying, No, Tom: no wife or child of yours” 
(thank God, he has no child; ſo the race, it is to be hoped, 
wall be extinct in his-own ee little perſon,) © ſhall ever 
4+ have it in their power to ſay, that your mother and ſiſters 
« fleeced you when you were a boy. Your father has left 

« your ſiſters very ample fortunes, and they ſhall not have a 
« ſhilling of your eftate.” This, as was obſerved, happened 
previous to. his. marriage with: the daughter of Sir: 


- 


* See Brooke's excellent etymology of the words. Gentleman and Nobleman, 
in his Fool of Quality. To be ſure, a man's being of a very antient family does 
not always make him a GRNTLE MAY, or A NoOoBLE- man, i. e. 6 of GENTLE= 
«© manners, of NOBLE-manuers.” 
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Some years ago the Editor was applied to, by the 
lawyers of her worRTHY- relation, to give information, 
when, where, and by whom, his father and mother were 
married, it being neceſſary to prove it before he could be- 
come ſeiſed of his grandfather's vaſt eſtate in * # + * A u. 
After repeated applications to Dr. Berkeley to nate the 
Editor tell, and her Son's aſſuring her that, if ſhe did not tell 
them, they would ſummon her into Weſtminſter Hall, 
ſhe wrote à letter that ſcared, yet diverted her beloved 
Huſband and Son, when ſhe ſhewed it to them before the 
ſealed it, in which ſhe pathetically laments, © having ne- 
« yer heard, or read in Hiſtory or Romance, of but two 
« Monſters, at whoſe ſuit z7hbo/e who bore them were im- 
« priſoned; that one of them ſhould be ber kinſman; the 
other the tender, the /off, the delicate, the compaſſinate 
„Sterne, the ſeducer of Er1za, and the diſiractor of her 
« huſband, the ſupport of eight fine young children ;” as 
ſome worthy wiſe man related in the Gentleman's Mer 
Zine at that time. 


The letter given us by Mr. Walpole, fi igned, AxxRE Don- 
SET, PEMBROKE AND MonT6OMERIE, is perfect milk and 
water, compared with the Editor's. She preſerves the 
copy (a rare thing witli her to make or take one) in an ele- 
gant box, for the amazement of an old friend or two, who 
admire the ſpirit of the Editor, who truſts that ſhe attends 
to the advice of her bleſſed Maſter, * Be ye angry, and fin 
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. not.“ Does not God ſay, Who will riſe. up with un 

« againſt the wicked, and who will take my part againſt the 
„ evil-doers ?” The Editor ever has, and hopes ſhe ever 
fhall, when ſhe; thinks 4 neceſſary, not in her oh“ cauſe, 
but her * or her ee, 


. lemon, were nin by Dr. Berkeley. and her 
Son, to bum the ſentences of this, letter, but all in vain; 
and. Mr. Monck Berkeley ſaid, Well, Sir, if my Mother 
« vill nat write another, this will prevent. her being called 
up to give evidence in perſon, as it will prove that ſhe 
« knows that Mr. —- was married to the Theta of. 
4 ee ; which! is all that is . 


The Editor, Abel rather a coward, was once very 
near being murdered, at leaſt knocked down; a tremendòus 
thing to befal a poor little female. One morning in winter, 
(the Editor never waſtes the ſummer mornings in walking) 
returning from her morning walk at Canterbury, paſſing 
through the Cloiſters, there iſſued from the dark chapel, 
called St. Mary in Criptis, violent blows—on- a nearer ap- 
proach, dreadful groans. On turning to look into it, tlie 
following words were heard, Becauſe I am old and feeble, 
vůyou take this time to abuſe me, when all the men are 
„gone off to dinner.” —*© Yes, you old dog, III do for you, 
„ promiſa you. The Editor, much nimbler than at pre- 
ſent, flew in, and there ſaw a ſturdy;yaung villain giving ſuch: 


j 
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blows as the never ſaw before, and hopes never to Tee 
again, to a poor, old, filyerchaired man. She called out, 
« You wretch, leave off : "How dare you beat the poor vid 
man in this ſhocking mannet?“ He inſtantly replied, 
+ I'll beat him to death, what buſineſs-is it of yours? TA 
teach you to meddle :” and, clenching his fiſt, advanced, 
ſaying, « Who are you ? Pu teach vou: Who 
„am 7? Nobody : but my Huſband is Vick Dans, and 1 
«« will go home, and ſend him to rrounce you, for beating 
this poor old man, you vie wretch, I promife you.” 


The Editor never felt pleaſure before from Dr. Berkeley 's 
focal dignities; on this occaſion, it made her happy. The 
Monſter turned as pale as death, flew by her, and was quite 
out of ſight in an inſtant. She took the poor old man 
home to her houſe, and deſired her careful, compaſſionate 
ſervants to ſee to him, and give him ſome wine, &c. to com- 
fort him. 


The Editor feels it incumbent on her to declare, that, 
from the age of about ſeventeen, when ſhe began to conſi- 
der ſeriouſly, that Time is a point, Eternity a wevER-END- 
ING circle; that ſhe reſolved to endeavour to diſcharge the 
relative duties of life, as ſhe felt ſhe ſhould wiſh at the 
aweful hour of death, as a daughter, a ſiſter, a friend, a 
' miſtreſs, a neighbour, a wife, and a mother. 
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As a daughter, the extremely tender attachment ſhe 
felt for her mother from childhood, added to gratitude 
for a very liberal expenſive education, rendered the ſtu- 


dying to obey and delight her a pleaſant taſk. 


As a ſiſter, Mrs. Berkeley owed much, for the zenderc/? 
love; and never had, when a girl, the leaſt idea of acting in 
character of elde ſiſter, which ſhe ever reprobated. The idea 
of brothers and ſiſters being Ax nx at an imprudent match 
is to her wonderful ; they may be grieved. Had the Edi- 
tor's fiſter, who early in life reſolved never to marry any man, 
as ſhe told a friend ſome little time ago, choſen to unite 
herſelf with a chimney-ſweeper ; the Editor would have 
kept up friendſhip with her ſiſter, and civility with the 
guondam SWEEP. The Editor conceives that the authority 
of PARENTS is not meant by God to extend to chi/dren of 
twenty-five, thirty, or Forty years old. 


As a friend, the Editor is certain ſhe was faithful and 
ſecret ; ſhe conſtantly laboured to be agreeable ; and ſhe 
truſts ſhe was obliging and complying. It is a little re- 
markable, that almoſt quite entire ſtrangers to the Editor 
have requeſted to depoſite important ſecrets to her keeping. 
She never could conceive the reaſon. She indeed has been 
told, by more than one phyſiognomiſt, that the lines of 
honeſty are ſtrongly marked in her countenance. She never 
wiſhed to know a ſecret, leſt, as ſhe uſed jokingly to ſay, ſhe 

4 b | 
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ſhould reveal it in her ſleep; ſhe was well aſſured ſhe 
ſhould not when awake. 


As a miſtreſs, which ſhe became very early in life, 
ſhe endeavoured uniformly to treat every, even the 
meaneſt ſervant in her houſe, ſo as, were ſhe and they to 
exchange ſituations the next day, ſhe would with them to 
treat her ; which once occaſioned a very faucy, very wicket 
vile houſekeeper's ſaying to her, © You may be loved for 
« aught I know, and I believe you are, by your ſervants ; but, 
« I promiſe you, you will never be obeyed, nor well ſerved; 
« whilſt you conſider them ſo much*.” But the Editor ever 


* A moſt accompliſhed neighbour of Dr. Berkeley once ſaid, “Either 
«© Mrs Berkeley has the beft ſervants in the kingdom, or ſhe is the beſt miſtreſs ; 
* for, when all the reſt of us are complaining of our ſervants, you never hear 
her utter any thing like a complaint.” This gentleman and his lovely lady 
are a moſt excellent maſter and miſtreſs themſelves. 'The Editor has in general 
been happy in worthy ſervants. She has, in the courſe of thirty-ſix years, been 

viſited by two devils incarnate, in the capacity of houſekeepers ; one 
the *©* uglieſt female,” dear Lady P — uſed to ſay, ** that ever Nature 
formed: one eyebrow of one colour light, the other dark, her eyes ditto, 
forchead all covered with ſears, not influted at Newgate, although ſhe is a 
thief, but by falling into her mother's (an honeſt waſher-woman) embers. She 
was a harlot to every man, gentle or ſimple, whom her cunning deceitful 
tongue could draw in, ftill unmarried : The other, exceedingly handſome, harlot 
to no man, but curſed with a very black heart indeed, married to an ex- 
ceedingly worthy man. May God in mercy grant them both ** repentance unto 
life!“ The Editor, when her friends are complaining of the worthleſſneſs of 
their ſervants, aſks them theſe ſhort queſtions, ©** Do you teach them their duty to 
« their HEAvENLY MASTER ?—Do you call them daily to family prayers, and 
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kept in mind the words of holy Job, If I deſpiſed the 
e cauſe of my man ſervant or my maid ſervant,” &c.—+* Did 
« not Hz that made me make bem,” &c. 


& force them to hear God's word redde every day?“ Did maſters and miſtreſſes 
of families confider that they Must, if negligent of the ſouls of their ſervants, 
be infallibly accuſed by them for ſuch negligence at the bar of God, ſurely, 
* as lovers of their ownſelves,” they would inſtruct their ſervants in their duty 


to God and man.—Want of time will not be admitted at that RGHTEOUS BAR, 
on that TREMENDOUS DAY. 


A few years ago, a groom of a very old acquaintance of the Editor, was ſen- 
tenced to death for a highway robbery. His maſter being at the Aſſizes, the 
poor wretch turned to him and cried out, Oh! Lord, Sir, if I had minded 
„ what your honour ſaid to me, when I lived with you, I had never come to 
* this!” His worthy, remarkably, tender-hearted, maſter replied, ©* Alas! 
1 Jom, but you would not attend to me, ſo I was forced to turn you off.” 
This gentleman keeps his ſervants, like the Editor, as long as they are keepable. 
Let negligent maſters and miſtreſſes, who read the poor groom's teſtimony of 
his maſter's atrention to his ſoul, draw their own inference ! !! 


The Editor has the pleaſure of knowing, that, in ſeveral inſtances, her 
& Jabours with her ſervants have not been in vain in the Lord ;” and earthly 
Loks have reaped the benefit; as Mrs. Wiggins, many years the Editor's 
excellent, conſcientious cook, now wife of Mr. Wiggins, baker in Dyot Street, 
St. Giles's, (a good neighbourhood !) lately told the Editor, that his Grace of 
York fent twice a week, all laſt winter, to her ſhop for bread ; (they ſend none 
out to any one;) and that Lord Lonſdale, whilſt in town, ſends two horſes 
and ſervants three times a week for their bread ; finding that it is compoſed 
only of the beſt wheat flour, yeaſt, and ſalt, and is better at the week's end 
than the generality of bakers' bread at two days. 'The Editor uſed frequently 
to ſay, without the gift of prophecy, to this very worthy woman, Whenever 
«« you ſet up for yourſelf, you muſt proſper, you are ſo conſcientiouſly careful 
«for thoſe you ſerve.“ It would be well if ſervants confidered wo it is that 
ſays, ** If ye have not been faithful in that which is another man's, WHO ſhall 
give you that which is your OWN 2” 
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As a neighbour, Mrs. Berkeley rejoiced always to render 
any little kind ſervices in the power of ſo unimportant a 
perſon in the ſcale -of beings as herfelf to do. She had al- 
ways a ſort of giving ſpirit. Dr. Berkeley's very large gar- 
den, at Cookham, excellently planted and cultivated, enabled 
the Editor to oblige her neighbours, high and low. Some- 
times her dairy or her larder were a convenience to her 
neighbours. Had the had a park, fiſh-ponds, or a pidgeon- 


houſe, ſhe could have done more. 


An high Authority ſays, To whom little is given, 
of them thall be little required.” Had the Editor been 
placed in a high ftation, with a large fortune, to account 
for at the Great Day. of Account ; which ſhe moſt heartily 
thanks the mercy of God ſhe has not; ſhe muſt have la- 
boured more *. When a young, ſingle woman, ſhe always 
declared, that if the great Diſpoſer of riches would ſuffer 
her to chooſe, as a ſingle woman, maid or widow, ſhe 
would prefer a fortune of eight hundred pounds per 


* A young man of very large fortune was one day abuſed by a large circle 
for ſpending it very ridiculouſly; one ſaid one way, others another, in which he 
ought to ſpend it. At length, after every one had ſaid their ſay, Mr. Monck 
Berkeley, looking very ſeriouſly, ſaid, Poor young man, I pity him: I have 
„always, from a boy, prayed earneſtly to Gop, that he would never beſtow 
© more money upon me than he would give me ſenſe and grace enough to ſpend 
4 as IT ought to do.” On which his mother, wickedly, exclaimed, ©* Oh! my 
dear child, ſo then you have, I find, been praying for roverTyY all your 
6 life.” To which he replied, My dear mother, be that as it may, I always 
have done it, and I always ſhall continue to do it.“ 
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annum to one of eight thouſand*. Somewhat of the 
ſame ſpirit was viſible in an houſemaid of old Lady 
Draper of Sunninghill Park, grandmother of the late 
amiable pious T. Baber, Eſquire. Old Sir Thomas and 
Lady Draper were neighbours and intimate friends of the 
Editor's grandfather, the very worthy John Finch, Eſquire, 
of Fienes Court, in whoſe clothes King Charles eſcaped 
with Lady Jane Lane. 'They met often; and Lady Draper, not 
a modern fine lady, but one of Solomon's, looking to the 
ways of her houſehold +, finding ſometimes occaſion for a 
little objurgation; one of her honeſt old houſemaids uſed to 
ſay, * Aye, well, my Lady may threaten what ſhe will: Zur, 
thank God, ſhe can never make ne Queen of England, 
that's my comfort!“ Perhaps this honeſt woman had 
lived at Court, and ſeen good, quiet, mild Queen Mary 
milling the old Dutchman's chocolate on her knees until 
her face perſpired, fo as to need wiping. This, the Editor 
can aſſert, is a fact, it having been repeatedly told to her 
by her Mother, to whom it was related by. Mrs. Lee; 
daughter of Mr. Lee, page of the back-ſtairs ; this lady was 
the Queen's god-daughter, was perpetually with her, uſed - 


* For which her excellent Siſter and an old acquaintance of hers uſed to 
laugh her to ſcorn, ſaying, ** She is a poor, little, unambitious ſoul ! ' Give us 
the eight thouſand pounds per annum, and let her enjoy her paltry eight 
hundred pounds.” Neither of the three have that annual income; one has the 
really pretty word Honourable prefixed to her Mrs. 


+ See Proverbs ch. Xxxi. ver. 27. 
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to read the Bible to her ſome hours every day. Every one 
remembers, * Henrietta of Bourbon, come and draw off my 
% boots.” Set a beggar on horſeback, and he will ride to the 
d I. It is to be feared, one is almoſt tempted to ſay 
hoped, ſuch low-bred tyrants will ride or Ay to bim. 


As a wife; when a young woman, ſhe always reſolved, 
if ſhe ever did marry, ſhe would /abour to be, what her ex- 
cellent mother was univerſally ſaid to be, The be? wife in 
« he world.” The Editor has often ſaid, if ſhe had been 
« married to BELPHEGOR, ſhe would have 7zried to have 
made him a good wife, that the poor Devil might, at leaſt, 
« have ſerved out his time on earth.” 


As a mother; if God vouchſafed to entruſt her with the 
great bleſſing of children, which ſhe humbly hoped he would, 
to be indefatigable in attending to their ſouls, their minds, 
their manners, their perſons, and their fortunes. It pleaſed 
the Divine Goodneſs to proſper her labours in every in- 
ſtance but the Ja., certainly in her eſtimation the east. 
She applied to one conſiderable gentleman, whom, ſhe 
flattered herſelf, gratitude (for what he had twenty-five 
years before deemed grea? favours) would have induced 
to have introduced her ſon to Mr. Pitt; who could, had 
he been introduced, and ſhe doubts not old, have efftec- 
tually ſerved him, and himſelf at the ſame time; but ſhe 


* Vide The Devil upon Two Sticks.“ 
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found verified, Put not your truſt in any child of man *.“ 
This gentleman, exceedingly intimate with the Premier 
from early youth, wrote the Editor, (for Dr. Berkeley faid 
he could not write to him,) a very polite letter of DECLINA- 
' TION—in it ſpeaking of his gratitude for Dr. Berkeley's 
favours. But ſhe did put her truſt in Him who has 
never ye! failed her, and to whom ſhe daily offers praiſe, for 
having provided, in his own BEST way, for her beloved Son; 
who uſed often to ſay, + What is to become of me, if my 
health does not permit me to go to the bar?” To which 
his mother conſtantly replied, *+ Never fear, truſt God's 
„word: Yet never ſaw TI the righteous forſaken, nor his ſeed 
* begging their bread . I have not the ſmalleſt doubt, 
if it pleaſes God to ſpare your lite, that the deſcendant, 
in fact (as your father, mother, and aunt are out of the 
« queſtion) the o deſcendant of Biſhop Berkeley and Mr. 
„Cherry, will ever be ſuffered to want either the conveni- 
* ences or the comforts of life, neceſſary in the ſtation of life 
in which Providence hath been pleaſed to place you. 
Mou know how often I have repeated to you the ſpeech of 
the late Admiral Haddock to his children on his death- 
bed; and how much offener one of my favourite texts, 


* A /mall thing that the righteous hath, is better than great 
„ riches of the ungodly 4.“ | 


* Pſalm cxliv. ver. 2. 
+ Pfalm xxxv11. ver. 25. 


+ Ibid. ver. 16. 
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So fearful was the Editor left her children, when they 
grew up, ſhould be tempted to marry ſome girl, whoſe 
thirty, fifty, or an hundred thouſand pounds had been ob- 
tained by gambling, contracting, will-making, and various other 
honourable methods of obtaining a vaſt fortune, ever hoping 
money ſo gained might never be brought by marriage into 
her family—So ftrongly and ſo early did ſhe inculcate this 
and ſome other important matters on the minds of her chil- 
dren, that one little angel, who took its happy flight before 
it had lived eight years and a half, one day ſaid. Mamma, I 
* have been thinking that if you do not live till T am old 
enough to marry, I ſhall never marry at all.” 


Mrs. Berkeley.—* Why not, my dear ?” 


Little boy.—“ Why, I am reſolved you ſhall chooſe my 
wife for me; then I am ure ſhe will be a good one x.“ 


The Editor, ever a friend to that holy inſtitution, or- 
dained by God to complete man's felicity even before he 


fell, replied, « Oh! my dear, if you pray to 2558 he will 
« direct you to a good wife.“ 


*The Editor cannot poſſibly, although from the mouth of a poor child of 
ſeven years old, add the compliment made by the ſweet little creature to his 
mother. 
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The little boy ſhook his little head, and ſaid. No, | 
« no; if you die, I will noT have a wife; that will be the 
« ſafeſt way for me, I am ſure.” 


The repetition of this curious dialogue at dinner, the 


children not preſent, being gone off to ſchool, afforded 
great diverſion. 


Many perſons will probably laugh at the Editor, for fre- 
quently talking to her children as if they were grown up. 
She followed, in that inſtance, the plan purſued by her 
wiſe mother, who, never expecting to live to ſee her daugh- 


ters grow up, gave them various rules of conduct, that, 
could ſhe have enſured her life, ſhe might rather have told 


them at fifteen than at eleven. One the Editor, as ſhe 
thinks it very wiſe, will here ſet down. 


If ever you marry, and are not bleſſed with good health, 
always keep it to yourſelves, unleſs you are too ſeriouſly 
ill to keep about. Nothing wears out a man's love like 
„ hearing a woman always mewling and languiſhing, and 
„crying, Oh! my head aches ſadly, my ſtomach is 
* diſordered, I am nervous to-day,” &c. &c. 


The Editor, had her daughter lived, would have added, 
Never weary your huſband with the faults of the ſervants, 
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« or any family matters, of which the lady, if wiſe, ſhould 
bear the burden, always taking care to make home as 
e plealant as poſſible to her huſband.” That children at 
a very tender age attend ſeriouſly to what their parents ſay, 
particularly if they love their parents, may be proved by 
looking into Dodwell's * life, by Brokeſby, at the age of 


* The Editor cannot here omit heaving a ſigh over the amiable daughter- 
in-law of this learned man, one of the three celebrated beauties at the Public 
Act at Oxford in 1733, before the Editor's birth; the lovely lady of Archdea- 
con Dodwell, whom a very gracious Providence ſent through a very deep 
ſnow on foot (one of her horſes being lame) to the Editor's mother's, on the 
afternoon on which her angelic ſpirit took its happy flight to the realms of bliſs, 
almoſt in an inſtant. Good God! what were the ſufferings of the Editor and 
her Siſter on that dreadful night? How much ſorer, but for that lovely friend, 
who never quitted them until ſome time after the funeral? Sweet ſpirit ! thou 
art receiving thy reward for that painful labour of love to the daughters of thy 
kind, thy beloved, revered friend. This lovely lady left ſeveral ſons and three 
excellent daughters; two happy wives, the third a moſt amiable mourning wi- 
dow ; the eldeſt, wife of Ridding, Eſquire, of Southampton ; the ſe- 
cond, wife of the Reverend Holland, miniſter of the Duke of Somer- 
ſet's pariſh in Wiltſhire. The Editor often, when refiding at Magdalen 
Lodge, called on to wonder at the excellent character of his Grace, then at 
Chriſt Church, conſtantly replied, ** that fbe could not wonder, as Mr. Hol- 
<< Jand was there on the ſtricteſt friendſhip.” The third, the lovely mourning 
relict of the uncommonly amiable Reverend J. Southcombe, of Devonſhire. 
In the poſſeſſion of one of theſe worthy ladies, whom the Editor has not ſeen 
for ſome years, is probably a very curious little toy, to which perhaps the 
Editor may, in /ome meaſure, owe, what her friends and acquaintance uſed to 
ſtyle her very elegant, correct taſte in dreſs. It is certain ſhe has turned many 
young ladies into beauties, by directing them to dreſs as became their face and 
perſon. It is wonderful all girls of ſenſe do not attend to it, without entirely 
departing from that ABSOLUTE MONARCH FASHION, But to return to the toy, 
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ye; and Mr. N ewton's life, in his letters, at the age 
of fix. | 


'The Editor could now, ſhe believes, write down verba- 
tim her excellent father's deſcription of the infernal regions 
to her, one Sunday evening, when ſhe was not quite ſeven 
pears old. It is, ſhe well knows, the beginning * of what is 
now her ſole delight, © The Lovz of CHRIST,“ for reſcuing 
her from miſery, ſo finely painted by her pious parent. 


Admiral Haddock, when near his death, thus addreſſed 
his family: My dear children, conſidering the ſituation I 


which ſhe, the Editor, conceives to be now (if not always) an unique: for at 
no toy-ſhop, fince ſhe went to town at eighteen, could ſhe ever pick up one. 
It is a ſilver caſe, ſomewhat larger, ſomewhat thicker, than a crown piece; 
on one lid is elegantly painted a beautiful young man and woman, only de- 
cently covered. The caſe contains about ten or twelve different fine dreſſes 
painted on iſinglaſs, which, laid on the young couple, ſometimes exhibited 
them in one dreſs, ſometimes in another. 'The Editor well remembers, in one 
they appear as a chimney-ſweeper and his wife; but the aſtoniſhing alteration 
that dreſs produces on the human features cannot be conceived by thoſe who 
have not ſeen this little, perhaps two hundred years old, curioſity ; for the 
Editor never met with any perſon who had ſeen ſuch a thing as this, except- 
ing thoſe who have ſeen the one here deſcribed. 


* The FEAR of the LorD is the beginning of WIspou.“ As Lovx is 
the fulfilling of the Law, &c. Biſhop Taylor ſays, Think what it will be for 
« your ſoul, when it quits the body, to be dragged by devils,” &c. and the pious 
Dr. Flavel fays, If you could hear what a brick your roox foul will 
„give,“ &c. | | 
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am in, and the advantages I have had, I do not leave you 
as large fortunes as you might, according to the world, 
i reaſonably expect; but what 7 do leave you, I promiſe you, 
my dear children, % proſper, will wear well ; for I have 
the comfort of knowing, that it is not watered with the 
tears of one ſeaman's widow or orphan.” Wie, bappy 
Admiral! Two or three very remarkable inſtances might be 
adduced from his family, to ſhew that the ſecond command- 
ment is not ye? repealed, the promiſe of, Shewing mercy, 


„% &c.” as well as, © Viſiting to the third and fourth genera- 
% tjon à, KC. 


The late Lord got a clauſe inſerted in the Militĩa 
Act, ſome years ago, as Dr. Berkeley and ſeveral Kentiſh. 


*The Editor grieves to hear, about two years ago, that one of the grand- 
daughters of the excellent Admiral had taken for a fecond huſband, that tyrant, 
„ late Major in the Regiment of horſe; to whom the ſpirited 
old fiſh-woman at Canterbury adminiſtered a good handful of Scotch ſnuff, 
when the amiable Major was endeavouring to make his eſcape from the Riding, 
eſcorted by the then . Mayor and Alderman Smith to avoid being rolled in the 
kennel, properly prepared for him by the Editor's worthy old neighbours, on 
account of his amiable conduct to the poor ſoldiers. He has now no ſoldiers 
under his command; but he has, alas! a poor, ill-fated Lady. The account 
of his treatment of the ſaid poor Lady, and the only ſervant he allowed her 
with a poor infant BRAT of his own, about eight months old, by a family of the 
Editor's acquaintance, who paſſed ſome weeks at a watering-place with them, 
_ thrilled the Editor and Mrs. Frinſham with horror. They united in honouring 
the conduct of Mis , a young lady about ſeventeen, whom compaſſion to 
her poor mother keeps with her often for many weeks together, May Gon 
reward her with as kind an huſband as her own father was ! 
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gentlemen told the Editor, on purpoſe to enable a very 
highly reſpected friend of the Editor, Captain Haddock, 
the good Admiral's fecond ſon, to qualify him to hold ſome 
commiſſion in one diviſion of the Kentiſh Militia His 
attention to the men, and their profiting, none can forget, 
who frequented Canterbury Cathedral about twenty years 
ago, when they were quartered in that city. 


The Editor cannot here forbear relating a curious anec- 
dote of this excellent gentleman, Very many years ago, 
when we were at war with Spain, and ſome conſiderable 
town was taken, the Churches were deſpoiled of their fine 
pictures; four or fix very large exquiſitely fine ones were 
purchaſed by a Captain of a man of war, lying near the 
city, and at his return to England preſented to Admiral 
Haddock, who had a good collection at Wrotham-Place, 
the Admiral's ſeat: they remained in the drawing-roonr 
many long years, the admiration of all whoſe eye can be 


delighted by fine paintings. 


A few years ago, on the death of the very worthy - 
Haddock, Eſquire, the good Admiral's eldeſt ſon, the eſtate, 
houſe, &c. devolving to the Editor's pious: friend; he 
wrote over to the Church in Spain, whence the fine pictures 
had been pillaged when the town was ſacked, deſiring to be 
informed by what method he might reſtore them to the 
temple whence they had been torne. The righteous offer 
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was gratefully accepted; and Mr. Haddock has, to his real 
unaffected piety, the delight of thinking, that, inſtead, of 
robbing God, he has reſtored what even his anceſtors did 
not wreſt from the temple of God. Oh, that all who have 
robbed Gop in Tithes * would make reſtitution! Our 
poor Clergy of the Church of England would not then be 
ſo ſtraightened, even thoſe with what are called good 
livings, of three or four hundred pounds per annum, as they 
now are. What is three hundred pounds per annum, after 
taxes, &c. are paid, to keep and dreſs decently a gentleman, 
his wife, five children, (to be educated) and three ſer- 
vants? If in this life oz/y they (the Clergy) have hope 
in Chriſt, they are of all men moſt miſerable,” ſays St. 
Paul. 


On the Editor's congratulating her friend on his worthi- 
neſs, his happineſs on ſo doing; he replied, «+ My dear 
« Madam, I only wonder that my father and brother 7 
« it for nie to do; but, I dare ſay, it never occurred to them 
that it was practicable, or I am ſure they would not have 
« failed to do it.” What makes Mr. Haddock's merit 
double is, that he loves fine pictures of ſacred hiſtory, as 
well as the Editor, and 1s an excellent judge of painting ; - 
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* It is wiſhed that there was a new edition of Sir Henry Spelman's Hiſtory 
of Sacrilege ; which the Editor ſtudied hard at ſixteen years old, and fo incul- 
cated its doctrine on her Son, that nothing would have anduced him to have 
any thing to do with them. 
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and had a ſmall collection before he became poſſeſſed of 
Wrotham-place, when he reſided at Canterbury, where 
Dr. Berkeley and the Editor became acquainted with him, 
his worthy lady, and family. | | 


It has heen already mentioned that Mr. Berkeley uſed 
to ſay, that The Editor laid all the faults, aukwardneſs, 
„Kc. that any man committed, on his xo HER, excepting 
„what related to him as a ſcholar, bad Greek or Latin.” 
The Editor has, through life, aſſerted and maintained, 
againſt /ome of her friends, that there are certain elegances 
to be learned in the houſe of a father, in a certain rank of 
ſociety, before the age of fifteen, which, if not learned before 
that age, are never attained ; certainly the dining-room, the 
drawing- room converſation of perſons of good education, 
muſt neceſſarily be very different from the table-talk of good 
honeft people in the parlour behind the ſhop in an Alley 
in Cheapſide; or in Cities where the Grammar-ſchool is 
fupported by the Dean and Prebendaries, as at Canterbury, 


| York, Glouceſter, &c. 


The Editor's Canterbury chairman's ſon is, ſhe hears, a 
very worthy Divine; the ſon of Mr. B's footman is a 
very learned Divine; and Dr. Berkeley told the Editor, a 

very few years ago, that © the very learned Mr. Naylor, 
upper maſter of the King's-ſchool at Canterbury, told 
« him, as did. ſome other gentlemen, that the beſt ſcholar- 
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* in the ſchool was the ſon of Dr. Berkeley's butcher, Ste- 
« phen Couchman, then eighteen, fit for the Univerſity ; 
but his mother would not ſuffer his very rich father to 
e ſend him thither; but made him ſtay at home, knock 
don oxen, and carry out meat.” The Editor ſaw him, 
with a baſket on his ſhoulder, during her laſt viſit to Can- 
terbury. This youth will be tempted to curſe inſtead of 
bleſs his mother. The ſons of ſuch, ſometimes very 
worthy perſons, if ſent to St. Paul's, or Merchant-Tailors- 
School, may be at leaſt as good, often better Latin and Greek 
ſcholars, than the ſons of noblemen or gentlemen ; gur 
they cannot have liſtened, the three holyday months of the 
twelve, to refined, elegant, cultivated perſons' manner of 
expreſſing their ideas and ſentiments. It is not poſſible 
that the wife of a butcher, or baker, &c. ſhould attend to 
the manner in which her ſon pronounces the vowels, the 
few vowels introduced into our Engliſh language : the 
melting them all down, as the Editor frequently remarks to 
her friends, may make a very good hodge-podge ; but sHE 


prefers, the component parts ſeparate. The Editor well 
remembers that when the woxTHy Mr. Blacowe was, for 


bis zEALous ſervices at Oxford, preferred by the Miniſters 
of George the Second to a Canonry of Windſor (ſure it 
had been i/er to have exalted and Hidden him in ſome leſs 
elegant place); a very learned, refined, cultivated friend of 
the Editor's ſaid, The man reads like a bargeman.” To 
which the Editor replied, + He reads like a /ow-born man, 
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e for he has been taught only wo of the five vowels.” — 
What do you mean ?”—* Why, he melts the E, the o, 
« and the u, all into one; ſo has only 4, with which in 
reading he conſtantiy couples w, and, except when uſed for 
ego, always metamorphoſes 1 into uv; He gurgerh him- 
e ſelf, &c.' and the © Gourdle of his lines, for Joyns;] © He 
© 214FUtb the cloweds.” The v he turns into EW, Leg ain 
„God is loving unto Iſrael.“—“ Well, to be ſure,” re- 
plied the gentleman, © he does juſt what you ſay.“ The 


late agreeable H. B — B , Eſquire, when dining 
with Mr. Blacowe's next-door neighbour, uſed to ſay, 
« C———x, is Blacowe at home? if he is, I muſt mind and 


not take a glaſs too much, for fear I deen ſay ſomething 


> * and have an informawgion againſt me.” 


'The Editor's father having taken inceflant pains with his 
girls, (they loſt him, alas! when the eldeſt was juſt eleven 
years old;) the Editor beſtowed the ſame attention on her 
children, which undoubtedly adds wonderfully to the 
beauty both of ſpeaking and reading ; and the found a moſt 
incomparable coadjutor in the exquiſitely elegant Dr. Beau- 
voir, who, as Mr. John Hey, above named, frequently told 
the Editor, was wonderfully rid in making the boys at 
the King's ſchool mark their vowels in {ſpeaking Engliſh 
fo very ſharply ; admiring much, how accurately Dr. Berke- 
ley's children pronounced them. Dr. Beauvoir was really a 


fine gentleman, as well as a very great and elegant ſcholar, 
4 d 
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(of the former the Editor was a judge, her amiable partner 
of the latter ;) his father and mother. both, as the Editor 
has frequently been told, ** exquiſitely elegant perſons, of 
antient families.” Dr. Beauvoir was an exceedingly 
grateful man to the family of his kind generous patron, 
Dean Lynch; and alſo to the Editor, for the little attentions 
beſtowed: on his daughter, Mrs. Hammond, ſuch as ſome- 
times crowding her, an eighth, into her coach from a coun- 
try as well as a city rout, Dr. Berkeley uſed good - 
humouredly to ſay, (for he was ever ready to oblige, as well 
as ſerve all,) My coach i the CanTERBURY Hack,” Yet, 
on Mrs. Berkeley's laſt melancholy viſit there, ſhe found. 
that ſome of thoſe, with whom ſhe had frequently crowded. 
her coach, and been reproached by Mrs.“ and Mats, 
_ for ſo doing, could not find an uncrowded place for 
her, ſuppoſing it good for an infirm, tender, half-blind, aged 
matron to walk about that antient city in the dirt and rain, 


The Editor thinks that ſhe cannot bid adieu to Canter- 
bury without making mention of the conduct of ſome of 
old and new friends there; of the lovely ſtudied. attentions. 
of the throughly amiable Mrs. Piercy—of the NEW, ſweet. 
Mrs. Weſton; and to Dr. Luxmore, from whom Mrs. Berke- 
ley, an entire ſtranger, on the ſtrength. of the character gi- 
ven of him by her dear Son, preſumed to aſk a favour for a 
friend, which he moſt politely, moſt amiably granted. 
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I0 the little Auditor, for noBLE gratitude to the Wi- 
dow of the gentleman to whoſe indefatigable zeal he ob- 
tained that lucrative ſituation, when little more than a 
boy, for ordering the thirteen rings for his patron, inſtead of 
being guinea rings, to be moidore, i. e. twenty-ſeven ſhilling 
rings. On Mrs. Berkeley enquiring if thoſe of any for- 
mer Prebendary or Dean had been / coſtly? He replied, 
No; but that the widow of a worthy Apothecary, lately 
« deceaſed, had ordered ſuch for her con/ims.” To which 
Mrs. Berkeley replied, * That, as Dr. Berkeley was no 
« an Apothecary, nor the Prebendaries her couſins, guinea 
„ones might have done.” He ſaid, He had alſo ordered 
one for himſelf.” Ulyſſes exclaims, © Gods | how the ſons 
«« degenerate from the fires !” Mrs. Berkeley really believes 
the father of this little man to be one of the moſt gene- 
rous of men; of what is his own, he preſented to his 
brother fix thouſand pounds. Mrs. Berkeley cannot avoid. 
contraſting this provident Ae batchelor with his near 
neighbour and brother lawyer. Mrs. Berkeley, having 
ſome law buſineſs to tranſact, applied to Mr. Cummyn x, 


*The Editor earneſtly wiſhes, that ſhe could ſend Mr, Cummyn over to 
Ireland, that ſhe may not be obliged to ſend herſelf into an Engliſh Cottage 
for, in a Caſtle, or in a Cavern, ſhe muſt pay the butcher and baker every 
Monday morning. The Editor always did, from fifteen years old, cloſe the 
account of her cloaths, as well as of her houſe, on the laſt day of the old year. 
The cloaths account, many years of late, excepting two doleful years of mourn- 
ing, did not amount to more than ten pounds; this year to little more than 
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brother of Captain Cummyn, who accotnpanied Adfhiral 

Byron to Patagonia; who executed the buſineſs ſpeedily 
and well. On Mrs. Berkeley's calling one morning, to 
deſire her bill, he obſerved, © That'it was really fo trifling 
that it was not worth while to charge any thing.” - On 
Mrs. Berkeley's ' remonſtrating with him, he very po- 
litely, amiably replied, * That it had been diſcharged 
before it had been contracted, by Mrs. Berkeley's atten- 
tion to his wife and daughter.” They were, alas J trifling. 
Mrs. Berkeley was of too little importance in the world, to 
benefit any one much: however, finding that although the 
could not get money out of the Auditor's hands, eleven 
pounds, until the had proved Dr. Berkeley's will, ſhe 
could not poſſibly get any into the hands of the worthy ge- 
nerous Mr. Cummyn, ſhe found amongſt her things a 
little offering, which he was ſo. obliging as to accept as a 
ts of an old neighbour. 


On Dr. Berkeley (then in Scotland) announcing Dr. 
Beauvoir s marriage with Miſs Sharpe, he ſaid to his 
ſon, * Berkeley, you do not ſeem much aſtoniſted at it.” 


four; heelpiecing ſhoes, mending clogs, and a little black ribband, tape and 
thread, all regularly entered ; including one pound one for a permit to hide. 
with powder her poor, old, frizzling locks, which ſhe has done but twice ſince 
May. Alas! why will not Mr. Pitt pity poor aged Widows, and aged Mai-- 


dens? It is ſhameful to make poor, old creatures pay a Guinea—to prevent 
their frighting the Crows. 
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On which Mr. Monck Berkeley replicd, Why no, my 

dear Sir, I am not aſtoniſbed at all; for, if a lady wiſhed 
for an agreeable companion, I do declare, I do not know 
where ſhe could poſib/y have found a more agreeable man 
than my old maſter; and I am very glad he has got the 


lady, that he may not voi on, as he uſed to do with wr 


Mr. Berkeley revered thoſe who, in his youth, /aboured. 
% FORCE him to learn. Mention is made in the M{moires- 
de le Duc de Saint Simon, of one of. the Princes of the 
Blood, who never would forgive his preceptor's not having. 
compelled him to ſtudy in his youth. He was certainly a man. 
of /rong underſtanding, if not of learning. 


The Editor feels that, had not her Parents beſtowed the 
beſt education on her that money could procure, the never 
could have loved them living, or reſpected their memory: if 
fe did not profit by it, the fault was her own. Mr. Monck 
Berkeley was quite of his mother's mind. A rather di- 
verting anecdote, ſhewing Mr. Monck Berkeley's ideas 
concerning education when a boy, is here ſubjoined. 


The very grateful agreeable Mr. Taſwell, Rector of 
Aylſham, in Norfolk, wrote to Dr. Berkeley, ſaying, * That 
he meant to wait on him for two or three days in his 
way to town, and he hoped Mrs. Berkeley would permit: 
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„ him to bring his little girl, who was going to town to 
« viſit an aunt. The day before their arrival Mr. Monck 
Berkeley ſaid to his father, I ſuppoſe, as ſoon as ever 
„ breakfaſt is over, and Mamma has been to the larder, 
« and ordered dinner, ſhe will take Miſs Taſwell up ſtairs, 
get the French and Italian grammars and the maps, and 
t teach her all her leſſons over, and examine her 7horoughly.” 
Dr. Berkeley was wonderfully diverted with his /or's idea, 
{not then thirteen years old, as Mrs. Berkeley always told 
her children, that as ſoon as ever they entered their teen, 
„ the words Papa and Mamma were to be laid aſide for my 
e Father and Mother when ſpeaking of their parents Sir, and 
„Madam, as uſual, when ſpeaking 70 them ;”) and ex- 
claimed. You monkey, do you 7hink, becauſe your Mamma 
« worries herſelf every day of her life to teach you, 
« that ſhe will plague herſelf to teach other children? No, 
© no; nothing but her violent love of you could make her 
„ ſlave as ſhe does. Your mother's delight is in learning, not 
ein teaching. I with to God you had your mother's rage for 
*« knowledge : it would be a happy thing for you.” 


Mrs. Berkeley certainly had that rage from her very early 
youth, and it continued with her until ſhe loſt her idol. It 
is not yet quite extinct; the flame is out, but the embers 
ſtill glow a little. | Canons 


o 
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A wonderfully, well-informed, reſpected friend, the Lady 
of the late Governor ————, being in the Editor's room 
(many years ago) mentioned ſomething in Aſtronomy that 
was new to the Editor; ſhe ſprang out upon the ſtair-caſe, 
and called out to Mrs. (then Miſs) Frinſham, * Ser, per, 
„come hither this minute, and Mrs. will make 
„you as wife as SoLomon.” Mrs. Frinſham, drefling 
for dinner, faid, I am without my cloaths.” “ Never 
mind your cloaths, but come directly.“ The worthy lady 
laughed ſo violently, that it recovered Mrs. Berkeley from 
her extacy of joy on gaining ſome addition to her delight- 
ful, if not uſeful, knowledge. It has often been the ſub- 
ject of mirth to the three friends; Mrs. Berkeley, alſo 
dreſſing, diſengaged herſelf like lightning from under the 
hands of her maid. | 


But to return to the uncommonly ſenſible, amiable, very 
highly accomplifhed Maſs. Taſwell. Se needed no inſtruc- 
tion from Mr. Berkeley's mother. Her own excellent 
father, throughly ſenſible of the bleſſing of a good education, 
has ſpared no pains, no coſt, to beſtow it on his daughters. 
The young lady above named, her father a few months ago, 
when he viſited the Editor, told her, he was going to loſe. 
Happy the young gentleman who gains her. The Edi- 
tor knows him not; but, if he is not a happy huſband, 
ſhe is frmly perſuaded. that the fault muſt be entire in. 
bimſelf. 
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The Editor has known and admired the merits of Mis 
Taſwell ſince ſhe was even years old: at that very early 
period, by the wiſe care of her mother, ſhe was abſolutely 
better qualified to conduct a moderate ſized family, than 
moſt-of the Miſſes of ſeventeen are now. 


The Editor often wiſhes to be told what it is that mo- 
Miß young ladies are taught; but nobody that ſhe meets 
with can tell her, except it is a little muſic, whether 
they have ear or no ear matters not; and to ſpeak a fort of 
gibberiſh, ſomething in ſhort that is not Engliſh, for 
Engliſh very? few of them can ſpeak, fewer write. The 


Editor now ſees no beautiful worked gowns or aprons ; all 


is coBBLE-ſtitched, which the dairy-maid could perform as 
well as Miſs . | 


*The Editor is ſometimes aſked, How 81x world have young ladies edu- 
<6-cated ?” Her reply is, As the Lady of Sir Richard-Carr Glyn was, One 
of her amuſements, when about twelve years old, was putting poor little 
& girls to ſchool to learn to work, walking out of a ſummer evening to ſee how 
4 they had worked, calling on the ſick poor in their cottages, relieving their 
« neceſſities, reporting their ſituation to her worthy parents.” Dr. and Mrs. 
Berkeley dining one day at Barſton, with the very ſenſible, worthy, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harvey, parents of the late , of the preſent brave, and to the Edi- 
tor obliging Admiral Harvey, he favouring her with the peruſal in MS. of his 
tremendous voyage with the late Lord Mulgrave ; the Editor met the lovely 
little laſs going on one of theſe pleaſant walks. Mrs. Berkeley uſed to tell her 
ſon, many years after, ** that, if he had a good long rent - roll to produce, ſhe 
* would have adviſed him to go and make his bow to the excellent Miſs 
44 Plumtre.” The Editor heard from her Son that the daughters of an amiable 
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The Editor admires the wiſdom of Colonel ———, 
who a few {five or ſix) years ago, carried his daughters to 


Duke and Ducheſs are educated „ ſelan mon got,” and fhe hears from fome of 
her friends, that the Lady Greys, daughters « of Lord Stamford, are excellently 
educated ;z as of her own knowledge is Miſs Ormſbey, niece of her amiable 
friend Mrs. Owen, niece to the late Lord Godolphin. About a week ago rhe 
Editor received a letter from a very antient, very worthy, Baronet, whom ſhe has 
known fince he was eleven years old, requeſting ber “ to recommend a 6090p 
0 wife to him. ” The Editor, laying down the letter, exclaimed, ** I fear Sit 
oh has loſt his wits.“ In the wiſe days of the Wrss King, we 
read that they were rather ſcarce. What a requeſt to make to a poor forlorn 
gld-faſhioned creature, quite xetired from life, the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot.” The Editor has been ſeveral times aſked, © what can have in- 
*« duced her to quit the gay neighbourhood of Windſor, and bury herſelf ative 
© in the little dull town of Chertſey ?”” Her conſtant reply, that ſhe may not 
ehe called upon to bury pzAD” the laſt zear (if not the laſt dear) relative, that 
the wiſdom of PRoviptxce has ſpared to ſoothe her woes, and ſmooth her paſlage 
through the ugly vale of years to the tomb. Mrs. Berkeley aſſures her enquiring 
friends, that it is impoſſible the air ever ſhould be ftagnant, with Mr. Fox within 
one mile on one fide, and Sir Joſeph Mawbey on the other. The Editor has not 
yet ſeen either of theſe ſenſible men: probably they do not viſit aged matrons. 
That her ſpirit cannot ſtagnate with ſo very judicious an Evangelical a Preacher as 
the Reverend Mr. White, curate of Chertſey. Nor is it poſſible the little wits 
that affliction, illneſs, and a premature old age, have left her, ſhould ftagnate, 
whilſt ſhe is frequently favoured with the viſits of her and Dr. Berkeley's won- 
derfully witty-friend, the learned Reverend E. W. Whitaker, of Thorpe-houſe. 
This gentleman has as much wit as his celebrated father, the Serjeant; and he 
has, what, alas! his learned, witty father had not. All the country 1s rejoicing 
that Mr. Whitaker has taken out his dedimus. He has already diverted the Edi- 
tor and her ſiſter with one or two 3Us'TICE adventures. Add to this, the acqui- 
fition of Lady and Miſs Young, mother and ſiſter of fir William Young. She, 
therefore, flatters herſelf that ſhe ſhall not juſt yet become an abſolute vege- 


table. 
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York for the winter. Some one faid, I ſee, Sir, you have 
brought the young ladies, that they may have a little 
* pleaſure.” —* No, indeed; I have brought them that they 
+ may get a little Profe,” that they may ſpend their 
«mornings at Mrs. (name forgotten, a famous 
« paſtry-cook, &c.) in order that they may know how to 
„make good wives, if ever they marry, and, by under- 
« ſtanding the management of a family, try to keep their 
« huſbands out of a jail. If their mother pleaſes, ſhe may 
take them to ſome diverſions in an evening ſometimes.” 
The Colonel is a wiſe man; probably his daughters will not 
© hang on band.” 


The Editor does fo hath the preſent horridly ugly, bold, 
indecent * dreſs of the young females; ſhe cannot, will not, 
proſtitute the pretty elegant words young ladies, to beſtow 
them upon beings reſembling Switt's Y anoos. 


It is ſo proſtitated in theſe equalizing days as is quite diverting. During 
the Editor's refidence at Magdalene-lodge, ſhe went. one evening to the houſe 
of a gardener, to-ſpeak about ſome fruit, (his wife a laundreſs;) ſhe ſaw a very 
tall girl, “ arrayed in purple and fine linen, a fine muſlin dreſs, and a moſt 
ſumptuotis-lilae bandan, («dioufly tied behind, inftead of elegantly on the left 
ſide,) large bows, and the ends hanging down. quite to the ground. Struck 
with ſo much finery {weeping along an. the floor of a very ſmall red-bricked 
kitchen, Mrs. Frinſham aſked, ** who is that?“ The good laundreſs. replied, 
«« Her father is Porter of College : poor young lady, ſhe has loſt her 
«© mamma, and.ſhe is very fond of coming to viſit * daughters,” How. are 
young ladies fallen 
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God Almighty,: when ſpeaking in the Holy Scriptures of 
any thing remarkably lovely, condeſcends to compare it to a 
beautiful Virgin ; certainly the moſt lovely being created in 
this lower world not a modern Engliſh young woman; 
virgins they will probably remain, even were war to ceaſe, 
and the fre not to conſume our young men. Our maidens 
would not, however given 70, be taken in marriage *. 


The Editor, one day at the Oaks, hearing three young 
men on a viſit to her ſon, two of high birth, the other has 
attained much in his | profeſſion of arms, talking of the 
charms of the ——— Belles, the Editor ſaid, What ſig- 
— nifies talking and fighing over them? You had better 
„ marry and ſettle down quietly.” One replied, © Why, 
% my dear Madam, one cannot afford to marry, the young 
% ladies are become ſo horridly expenſive.” He has ven- 
tured on a Country Baronet's daughter, very prudently edu- 
cated by a wiſe worthy mother ; and the Editor pronounces 
her Ladyſhip a very happy woman, if it. is not her own 
fault ; for - ———— unites with the gentleneſs of the 
dove the prudence of tlie ſerpent, and he has a noble eſtate. 
She truſts that he does not ſuffer her Ladyſhip to dreſs like a 
Yahoo. 


Whoever remembers Twickenham forty years ago, if they 
had not the felicity of viſiting Mrs. Iſham, eldeſt daughter 


* Pſalm IXXviii. ver. 64. 
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of Sir Juftinian Iſham, muſt have envied thoſe who did 
viſit her. This agreeable worthy lady is introduced here 
on account of a repartee of hers to her father, when it is 
probable young ladies dreſſed ſo as to make conqueſts of 
worthy ſenſible men. Alas for ſweet Mrs. Tam and a 
moſt amiable young gentleman, he did | Bur, by the perver/e- 
neſs of a father on one fide, and the covetouſneſs of an 
uncle on the other, it was decreed they were not to be united. 
The gentleman died of a broken heart very ſoon; the lady 
furvived about forty years, reſolved never to marry. The 
Jovelorn tate, too long to be inferted here, is never related 
by the Editor without filling her eyes with tears, after 


which the amuſes herfelf and her auditors by execrating the 
father and uncle. 


Aſter the death of Lady Iſham. als Sir Jus -ths he was 
always ſtyled) thought, very wunwiſely, he would abridge the 
young ladies of their annual viſit to London. They gave 
ſeveral broad hints. At length the abovenamed lady faid, 
« Dear Sir, I hope you will let us go to town this ſpring.” 


Sir ful. To 88 girls! What ſhould you go to 
« town for? No, na; you are very happy here in the 
17 country.“ | 


Young Lady. But we wank to buy ſome new 
0 cloaths, Sir.“ 
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Sir Juſ.——* New chaths, indeed! Why the Scripture 
e tells you, that the KinG's DAUGHTER Was all-glorious 
6& within.” 


Mrs. Iſham.—“ Yes, Sir; but it alſo tells us, that her 
e chathing was of wrought gold; and we with to reſemble 
her e as well as inwardly.“ 


The vit of the young lady prevailed, one cannot ſay 
over the wiſdom of the father. To do juſtice to, Sir Juſti- 
nian, finding, that, by his parſimony, he had doomed his. 
lovely daughter to perpetual celibacy, he bequeathed her a 
much larger fortune than he gave to any of his other younger 
children; but, to be ſure, one muſt ſay, that, had Botany 
Bay been diſcovered, he deſerved to have been exiled thi- 
ther; and the ſenſible, amiable Mr. R 's rich old 
uncle ought to have been hanged outright, without benefit 
of clergy, for forcing a rich fool into the arms of his nephew.. 
Alas! the actors of and in this tragedy are all now retired 
behind the ſcene | 


It 8 provokes. the Editor to hear a ſtupid father or- 
mother telling poor girls that they are 4apprer at their el- 
bow, than at the race-ball. No, let young people have 
a reaſonable ſhare of innocent amuſement. Why ſhould 
man be more rigid than God, who lays, by his Prophet 
Jeremiah, Thou ſhalt again go forth in the dances of 
« them that make merry!” It cannot therefore be SIN. 
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The Editor never ſuffered Mr. Monck Berkeley to call 
. Mamma after he entered his teens, telling him it was 
like a lamb, but, when ſpeaking of her, always My Mo- 
„ther; of courſe, from the time he could articulate, 
++ Madam,” when ſpeaking to her. | 


The Editor holds in deteſtation the idea of children, of 
whatever age, calling their parents Mr. or Mrs. when ſpeaking 
to them; inſomuch that, ſometimes, when the Editor, after 
Mr. Monk Berkeley was grown up, has been inattentive to 
| what her Son was ſaying to her after he had called Madam 

two or three times, he would ſay, Well, Madam; if you 
will not liſten to me, I prozeft I will call you Mrs. Berke- 
1 Jey.” It has always had the deſired effect, procuring an 
_ anſwer ; 6 And I Proieh, if you do, I re noc 42 __— 


The laſt ridotto before the Editor married, at about b 
in the evening, thus late by her own requeſt, the famous 
Mr. , hair- dreſſer, attended her, to try to make her 
wonderfully curling hair, like an African's, keep ftraight, 
as was the faſhion then, for a few hours. Obſerving the 
Poor man ready to faint, ſhe aſked, if ſhe ſhould order the 
« ſervant to bring him a glaſs of wine.” On its arrival, the 
Editor aſked, ** if he would have a bit of toaſt.” He re- 
plied, © She was very good ; and if it would not be too 
much trouble to Mr. Joſeph,” (a very worthy grey-headed 
ſervant of Mrs. Frinſham and the Editor before her mar- 
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riage,) * he ſhould be very glad, for that he had not taſted 
* bit or ſup ſince eight in the morning—had been flying 
„over the town to ladies.” The Editor pitying him, he 
faid, * He was uſed to it all the Winter, in a greater or leſs 
degree that he ſeldom got home to dinner till fix o'clock, 
* a ton hour now—that he often begged Mrs. — (his. 
wife) not to wait for him.” 


This ſo ſtruck the Editor, that the next day ſhe conjured 
Dr. (then Mr.) Berkeley, that if ever ſhe became his wife, 
(which ſhe did. on the Eafter Tueſday following), he would 
never call her Mas. BRRKEIRT, but his wire, when he 
ſpoke of her, and by her Chriſtian name when he ſpoke 
to her, wiſhing to be ſome how,” as we Berkſhire folks 
ſay, diſtinguiſhed. from her hair-dreſſer's lady, who a few 
years after, by the death of a rich old miller, his uncle, 
kept a chariot, and ſaved Mrs. the trouble of waiting 
dinner for him. He then ceaſed to wait on the ladies. 
He was an excellent hair- dreſſer the Editor hopes he made 


a god Eſquire. 


—— -  —_—_ 
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Tux Ep1Tor takes this opportunity of publiſhing her 


heartfelt gratitude to ſeveral excellent friends, who have 


moſt generouſly, moſt kindly, moſt amiably, aſſiſted her in 
various ways, ſince her being left forlorn and deſolate, to 
ſtruggle, to wade though much intricate, unpleaſant, ſome 
quite unexpeHFed buſineſs. Her gratitude to her old exee]- 
lent friend, Sir Richard HMM ;—to Dr. Berkeley's old friend, 
the Dean of Hereford ;—to the throughly amiable hearted 
Dr. Lynch, Prebendary of Canterbury; —and to the very 
grateful Reverend Charles Sawkins, Student of Chriſt 
Church, have been already noticed. 


The Editor wants an abler pen than her own to expreſs 
what ſhe feels for the exceedingly great kindneſs of that 
unwearied friend, Commiſſioner Hey of the Cuſtoms; 
with whoſe exquiſite wit the Editor's ſpirit has not been 
regaled for many years, until an opportunity preſented it- 
ſelf of ſhewing, what the Editor has long known, that 
brilliant as that gentleman's wit is, his worth exceeds it, 


as numbers benefited by it can teſtify. The amiability of 
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that gentleman's heart was ever admired by Dr. Berkeley. 
What does he now feel towards him and every kind wor- 
thy friend of his perplexed Widow ! 


The excellent, generous Mr. Wilberforce, the Editor, 
although very highly obliged to his goodneſs, has never 
yet ſeen. N | 


To the very obliging, polite Mr. Edwards, Bookſeller in 
Pall Mall, the Editor is much indebted, for very judicious, 
kind advice, given in a matter of which the Editor had not 
a competent knowledge, and of which Mr. Edwards was 
an excellent judge. 


The Editor is likewiſe much indebted to the very worthy 
Printer of Mr. Monck Berkeley's Poems, and to his Compo- 
ſitors, for the patience they have ſhewn in deciphering the 
crowded, interlined, generally ill- written ſheets of this Preface, 
in which are few errors of the preſs, although many of the pen. 


The Editor, when writing a common letter in haſte, 
ſometimes leaves out three words of a ſentence, occaſioned 
by a vile trick contracted in early youth, of ſoftly ſaying her 
ſentence as ſhe is writing ; and, dull as her wits now are, 
they reverſe the old Proverb, * of not letting one's tongue 
run before one's wit;” for the Editor wiſhes that her pen 
could only keep pace with her wits : flow as they now are, it 
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would fave her friends, the few who are till viſited by 
her letters “, a vaſt deal of trouble—and herſelf alſo, if ſhe 


* The Editor means here to adopt, rather to adapt, a Scottiſh faſhion. 
The people of North Britain have many clever, ſome elegant ones. Of the 
latter, is the always going dreſſed in a black gown or coat, the firſt viſit after 
the family viſited have left a near relation. The Editor has conſtantly practiſed 
it ſince her return from Scotland. Juſt before the Editor ſet out for Scotland 
ſhe was driven by her dear Son ſeveral miles in the phatton, to make one of 
theſe diſtreſſing viſits at the houſe of a—not very diſtant relation, where they 
met half the fne folk” of Berks. They were fine in a double ſenſe, as they 
were perſons of faſhion, all clad in red, blue, green, &c. ladies and gentle- 


men. Lady ——— was very elegantly, very gaily dreſſed. Mr. Berkeley 
and his Mother, of courſe in mourning, and the mourning of both was 


internal as well as external. On driving out of the court-yard, the Edi- 
tor, as if ſhe had taken a peep. at Scotland, ſaid to her Son, My dear 
Berkeley, it has really ſickened me to ſee ſo. many gaudy colours in 


this houſe of mourning.” One of the former is an article in the Edin- 


burgh newſpapers. After the death inſerted, ** It is hoped his or her relations 
c will accept this notification of his or her death.” The Editor having been 
obliged, on account of the tender health of her laſt near, and exceedingly dear 
relative, her excellent ſiſter, to quit the clear, fine, ſharp air of Datchet Ter- 
race, for the mild ſoft air of Surrey, has taken a houſe at Chertſey, where ſhe 
expects to be quite beggared by poſtage. One penny for every newſpaper. 
Well, what is that? Why, thirteen ſhillings per annum addition for the Saint 
James's Chronicle; one penny with every ſcrawl ſhe puts into the poſt, and one 
penny with every letter that ſhe gets by the poſt, frank or no frank. 'The names 
of her two kind pocket M. P.'s, as ſhe always ſtyles her two excellent old friends 


Sir Richard Hill and Sir Robert Laurie, avail no more than were they, inſtead 


of two moſt excellent Senators, the two heroes of an old ballad ſung to the 
Editor by her mother's maids when ſhe was a girl, which begins, 


« Robert and Richard were two pretty men; 
« And they lay a- bed till the clock it ſtruck ten, &c:. 
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has leiſure to run them over, the lamenting and corfefting | 
her nonſenſe. Fe 


The Editor, unleſs her new neighbour Mr. Fox, or ſomebody, can, get 
3 poſt to Chertſey, muſt, if Gop ſpares her life, once a quarter, inſert 
in the Saint James's Chronicle, his is to certify thoſe whom it may con- 
„ cern, that Mrs. George Berkeley is flill living at Chertſey, Surrey.“ 
She has, this day (December 12, 1796), received eight letters. Beſides the 
poſtage, ſhe pays a penny each to the civil old man, who brought them from 
Stains, that is eight-pence; and, as every one muſt be anſwered, eight-pence 
more to carry them to Stains ; ſo that ſhe 1s now fully reſolved ſeriouſly to tell 
all her friends, that fhe cannot afford to receive or anſwer their kind letters, al- 
though they ſhould be franked. As to thoſe of her foes, ſhe will not ſuffer her 
ſervants to take in a letter in an unknown hand. 'The franking bill and paper 
tax will ſoon reduce FEMALES to a ſtate of barbariſm again, as the Editor con- 
ceives. The Editor is reſolved to.adviſe all her female acquaintance to give up 
letter-writing ; even her few young friends, to wait and give viod voce the ac- 
count of their conqueſts, cruelty, &c. &c. accounts of lovers: old and new, to 
their friend. Dr. Berkeley always ſaid, If the Miniſter once gets the Houſe 
* of Commons to give up franking it is over with them. Like Sampſon, they 
© become weak like other men.” Since ſending this to preſs, the Editor is told 
by her ſervant, that the letters, when carried to the civil, humble Poſt- 
man *, who always came, like the roll-boy, &c. with one knock, until 
the Editor adviſed him to feel his own conſequence, and give two ſmart 
raps, as other Poſtmen every where do, and as he now does, 'The wor- 
thy man ſaid, He hoped people would not think it preſuming in him.” 

Good, humble man, perhaps he may ſometimes be charged with a letter 
from the CouxnTzss or PupDLEDOCk, (vide Faery Tale,) or ſome 
ſuch great Perſonage, to ſome Chertſey trader, —or perhaps a ſheet to the 
Editor, —who, if on a Saint's-day, can hardly get time before three o'clock, 
when ſhe muſt eat her dinner; and the poſt ſets off for Stains at five o'clock: fo 
letter-writing is here handſomely taken leave of by the Editor ; and for the St. 


* The letters are all depoſited in a very large heap, on a neat, clean, white dreſſer, whence 
one may as eaſily take, as lay, a letter—but the Editor has no Bank Bills to /end . 
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The Prophet exclaims, * Are there none amongſt all the 
„ ſons that ſhe hath brought up, to take her by the hand 
* to guide her?” The Editor replies, No, not one.” 


There are four Iriſh gentlemen, every one men of large 
fortune and appointments, whofe o/y home, for very many 
years” reſidence at Eton and Harrow School, (for the three 
months holydays of every year,) was the houſe of their 
relation, Dr. Berkeley. | | 


To the Etonian, a gentleman of many thouſand pounds 
a year, for ages in the family, his ſweetly amiable father 
conſtantly took care to make Dr. Berkeley's Iriſh debtors 
pay with tolerable punctuality. If they did not, by the 


James's Chronicle, ſhe will order them to lie till ſome neighbour goes to town, 

who will bring them poſtage free—fit down, and read a batch together, as ſhe 
| has heard is done in the Eaſt Indies; for which ſhe has often pitied the poor, 
rich Nabobeſſes. They may now pity ber. It muſt hurt the revenue, the 
abridging girls of writing. What reams of paper, as Lady Br uſed 
* to ſay, did the Editor and her Ladyſhip's lovely niece wafte, in writing to 
© each other!” Her Ladyſhip had no great talents for letter-writing ; and 
here the Editor ABJUREs it, and adviſes all her acquaintance and friends to do 
it, except ſome friend will take charge of a letter, and then, as is frequently 
the caſe, forget to deliver it. Since writing the above, the Editor finds that the 
clever way of getting to, and ſending letters from, Chertſey is with a yard of 
ribbon or ſmall piece of cloth, &c. for, what with the oppoſition coaches and 
waggon, the carriages that paſs and repaſs from London to Chertſey, are going 
nearly, the Editor believes, quite half a ſcore times every day, Sundays NO 
excepted, which makes it exceedingly convenient indeed, and very reaſonable. 
Bleſſings on oppoſition ! may all the inhabitants of Chertley and its environs 
ſay. Biſhop Berkeley uſed to ſay, It is over with England when there is No 
+ oppoſition, But it ſhould be kept under.” 
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generoſity of his excellent, kind relation Mr. Monck of 
Grange Gormond, father of the Marchioneſs of Waterford, 
it was pretty much the ſame to Dr. Berkeley; Mr. Monck 
ſaying to his amiable brother, Whether Dr. Berkeley's 
people pay or not, remit his money regularly on my ac- 
„count; they will pay ſome time or other,” Such 
favours can never be obliterated from a grateful 
mind. The three others had no ſuch claim, nor any 
claim — and on their arrival at Harrow School in the 
year 1766, their uncle ſaid they were to remain ſeven 
years, the year round, holydays and all, as ſchool-boys. 
The Editor felt for them, and beſought Dr. Berkeley to let 
them come to him. He replied, I will not have you 
« tormented with all the BRATHS of my Iriſh relations, 
„turning yourſelf into a boarding dame.” Mrs. Berkeley 
conjured Dr. Berkeley to ſend the coach to fetch them for 
three or four days, that ſhe might ſee what ſort of geniuſes 
they were, and, if they were well behaved, a little mutton, 
&c. would not be much expence in a family of thirteen or 
fourteen perſons. Accordingly ſhe prevailed—as women 
generally do, with wiſe men, if their aim 1s worthy, and 
they ſet rigbiiy about it *. 


* Soon after Dr. Berkeley's marriage, a younger brother of Dr. Joſhua Berke- 
ley, now Dean of 'Tuam (whoſe only Exgliſb home, during his ſtay at Weſtminſter 
{chool, and long after, at Chriſt Church, Oxon, was Dr. Berkeley's houſe), came 
with his worthy eldeſt brother, and his youngeſt, to viſit Dr. Berkeley at Bray. 
The youth, for whom Dr. Berkeley had procured a ſtudentſhip of Chriſt 
Church, fell ill of the ſmall-pox; and Dr. Berkeley's mother, then-at his houſe, 
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Mrs. Berkeley is ſorry to be obliged to ſay, that neither 
of theſe gentlemen, who uſed to weep bitterly when leaving 
her to return to. ſchool, ever wrote to Dr. Berkeley on the 
loſs of his excellent Son, or to the Editor "_ to offer to 
aſſiſt her in her Iriſh affairs. 


thought it beiter that the Editor, who had never had the ſmall-pox, ſhould leave 
the houſe, rather than Maſter William Berkeley, although Mr. Falwaſſer the 
Apothecary affured her there was not the leaſt danger attended the removing 
the youth. It very nearly coſt the Editor her life ; ſhe loſt her infant ; and the 
taking a ready-furniſhed houſe to reſide in for three months, ſcouring, ſpoiling 
beds, curtains, &c. left the Editor ſhould get the ſmall-pox (that, in her family, 
direful diſeaſe) coſt Dr. Berkeley an hundred pounds. He stx81BLY felt the only 
return he met with from his uncle, or either of his learned ſons. 


+ The late amiable Mr. Henchman, of All Souls, coming in one day, ſaw 

Charles „Eſq. with his arms round Mrs. Berkeley's neck, ſobbing, and 
the tears flowing plenti fully from the Editor's eyes, exclaimed, What is the 
© matter? Is not this very extraordinary?“ To which Dr. Berkeley replied, 
No; it is always the caſe when they leave us. They love my wife, I believe, 
tc better than their mother. I am ſure ſhe is an excellent mother to them; and 
© the coach has been at the gate this half hour to carry them to Harrow.” 
This gentleman paid attention to Mr. Monck Berkeley when in Ireland; and on 
Mrs. Berkeley's writing to him a few years ago, requeſting him to make enquiry 
in Dublin, concerning a young gentleman, ſon of a Canterbury neighbour, juſt 
then-married to an Iriſh lady, of good family, and, as the event has proved, 
merit ; he obligingly complied—and in one of his letters politely ſaid he had 
not forgotten favours received at Dr. Berkeley's. The Editor's friend, Mrs. 
D——, ſays that Ireland is tbe land where all things are forgotten.” This 
lady has or had one vaut-rien friend, an Engliſh woman, who marrying greatly 
in Ireland, as moſt Engliſh women do, gave herſelf high airs, and forgot her 
Engliſh friends. She took care that the late excellent Mrs. G | ſhould not 
forget her ; for ſhe drew upon her regularly for an annuity that generous woman 
had ſettled upon her when a Poor Engliſb beauty ! ! ! 
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Mrs. Berkeley feels herſelf indebted to the goodneſs of 
Charles-Berkeley Kippax, Efquire, great-nephew of Biſhop 
Berkeley, whom the Editor never ſaw until about three years 
before the death of Dr. Berkeley, and whom ſhe, with all her 
rhetoric, could not perſuade Dr. Berkeley to invite to his 
houſe at holyday times, he ſaying, You ſhall not be de- 
« voured by my relations. Kippax has uncles in England.” 
To this gentleman ſhe has, ſince her loſs of Dr. Berkeley, 
been obliged for ſome aſſiſtance in her Iriſh affairs, and the 
has endeavoured to ſhew her gratitude otherwiſe than by 
mere words, | | 


The Editor, before ſhe finally cloſes this Poſtſcript, 
wiſhes to repeat to her few remaining friends in diſtant 
parts, (for, alas! numbers have, within a ſhort ſpace, gone 
to thoſe diſtant ſhores whence they cannot return until TIME. 
ſhall be no more,) her change of abode ſince the writing. 
and printing the Dedication * ; that—although ſhe cannot 
now boaſt of keeping, as ſhe uſed to do when reſident at 
the Oaks, the % and cheape/ inn at Canterbury, where 
ſhe had often the pleaſure of returning the amiable atten- 
tions paid to her Son in town by perſons to whom neither 
his Father or Mother had the honour to be known, and as 


* Mr. Monck Berkeley, early in life, made, to himſelf, a ſolemn pro- 
miſe, that he would never write a Dedication during his life, leſt, as he uſed 
to ſay, the Devil ſhould tempt him to flatter with his pen, knowing he would 

not with his tongue. 
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they ſometimes found the pleaſure of being acquainted with— 


ſhe reſides at preſent at Chertſey ; where, when ſhe receives 


any money from Ireland, to pay the butcher and baker 
every Monday morning, ſhe will be happy to fee any real 


friend, and poor deſolate females, whether widows or mai- 
dens, who are too poor to be courted, too old to be flat- 


tered—they need not dread being crowded with company. An 
amiable friend of Mr. Monck Berkeley's youth frequently 
does the Editor the honour to ſay, <* that he ſhould eſteem 
it an honour if ſhe would ſpend ſome weeks at his ſeat, 


with himſelf and his lovely lady.” The Editor wickedly, 


it is wickedly as ſhe is perſuaded he is ſincere, laughs, and 


ſays, Invite on; preſs, Tommy. You are very ſafe, I af- 


« ſure you; for I ſhall never viſit you.” If the Editor's life 
ſhould be ſpared until next ſummer, and ſhe can prevail on 
her ſiſter to accompany her, ſhe means to go for one week; 
as, were it not ſo diſtant, ſhe would be happy to accept the 
throughly polite invitation of Mr. Monck Berkeley's highly 
reſpected old Eton, St. Andrew's, friend, the very amiable, 
very grateful (for {light favours received at St. Andrew's), 
Mr. Hume, ſon of the late Lord Biſhop of Sarum, nephew 
to Lord Kinnoul. Mr. Berkeley always ſpoke in high terms 
of Mr. Hume's worth when an Etonian. The Editor re- 
Joices to hear that he is ſo happily married. Long may he 
enjoy his felicity on earth! late exchange it for higher 
felicity | 


e 
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THE EDITOR TO HER CORRESPONDING 
FRIENDS. 


THE Editor having publicly dechered war with one of 
her favourite amuſements from ten years old, at preſent 
her only remaining one, letter - writing, rather letter- 
ſcribbling ; unluckily for her, for her friends, ſhe 700 early 
in life lighted on that paſſage in one of Dean Swift's Letters, 
„that he never leaned on his elbow, when writing a letter, 
„to ſtudy or think what he was to write, but ſet down 
e juſt what came into his head, or- occurred at the mo- 
ment.“ The Editor ben thought it very clever; ſo it 
might, perhaps, for ſuch a brilliant genius as Dean Swift, 
but not for Miſs Frinſham. At fifteen, however, the 
habit was unluckily contracted, and every one who has ever 
redde only once Dr. Johnſon's delightful VISION of 'Tuz- 
oDoRE, muſt remember the aſtoniſhingly beautiful de- 
ſcription of nav1Ts. Perhaps good ones, in early life, are 
almoſt as eaſily contracted as bad ones, at leaſt fo a learned 
heathen Philoſopher tells us: but he new not the doctrina 
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of Orx161wa Six, although all thinking impartial Beings 
muſt fee/ it in themſelves. 


Mrs. Berkeley here takes leave to recommend to thoſe 
Friends to whom ſhe may not yet have recommended them, 
as ſhe knows the has to many, to purchaſe, and read, 
every day, two little books—BocaTsxyY. When recom- 
mending that excellent little volume (the York edition is 
correct) to her old neighbour, Mr. Briſtow of Canterbury, 
to ſell, he aſſured her, that Bo ArSK V was all tht faſbion; 

that vaſt numbers of LADIES (not Gentlemen) bought 
« it,” Mrs. Frinſham uſes wittily to ſay, The reaſon 
that Men do not kneel at Church, or attend to their 
«+ ſouls' out of Church, is, becauſe Gop has made bem 
„ LokDs of the Creation.” 


The ſecond book is the Hymns,“ not Pſalms,” of 
the ſeraphic Dr. Iſaac Watts, and read one Hymn every 
morning. The Day of Bogatſky, and the Hymn of Watts, 
may both be diſpatebed in leſs than ſeven minutes. Mrs. 
Berkeley ſuppoſes, that in near thirty years ſhe has ſcarce 
miſſed thirty times, invigorating her Faith and Love to 
Chriſt by Dr. Watts; and her blood boils with indignation 
at the caution ſhe lately ſaw in the Saint James's Chronicle 
againſt a Socix IAN edition of thoſe divine Hymns. It 
appears to her impalſible that they can be garbled by thoſe 
wretches, where every fourth or fifth line does ſo exalt the 
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Saviour of Sinners. Surely none have exceeded, few 
equalled, that Divine Man in, inceſſantly in his writings, 
Holding up to view the co-equal co-eternal GopHRAD of 
the Son and SeirrT as Dr. Isaac Warrs. His ſweet 
dpirit has been long worſhiping . 


Fa 


7 


Why ĩs not that emblem over every altar in every country 
church, as the Editor has ſeen it in ſome few little obſcure 
village churches, particularly in that of 72/7 Peckham in 
Weſt Kent, ſurrounded with a beautiful nimbus. Cbilaren, 
babes of ſenſe, would then aſk what it was? 1 


There has long been a train laid by the Socinian and 
Arian Friends of Satan to undermine good Dr. Watts. 
There was a hint in a ſet of Bampton Lectures ſeveral 
years ago, that /azzerly that pious man was not quite fo 
ſtrenuous, &c. as formerly. The fact is, for many years 
his fine faculties (too much uſed) failed, and villains got in 
and aſked him enſnaring queſtions, which he forgot before 
he anſwered. It had been happy had he done as poor, 
pious, very weak, Biſhop Latimer did, when examined | by 
the pious, charitable Papiſts of b/oody Mary : I am be- 
« come old and fooliſh. I won't anſwer a word to any 
« queſtion you aſk me. Go, and read what I printed when 
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J was in vigour; and, if you don't like it, burn me for 
« that.” And ſo they very kindly did, ſhortening his then 
dull journey to glory. ya! * 


As this ſheet is not written for the Publick at large, but en- 
tirely for Mrs. George Berkeley's Correſpondents, i. e. her kindly 
curious friends, who want to know © what ert of place 
« ſhe has brut herſelf into;” ſhe here, ine portage, thus 
writes: Her dear friend Mrs. Duncombe has, many a 
« Jong year ago, celebrated the beauties of the environs, 
the exteriour of Chertſey: if ſhe will be pleaſed to inſert 
her account in the Gentleman's Magazine, ſhe will 
oblige her numerous friends, and delight many readers 
of that very ſenfible work. For the interiour, the 
Editor has already deſcribed the excellent Preacher ; and 
in all times 4i/herzo Cuurcn has the precedency of State. 
The Editor will follow . be good old way.” The building 
has but one AILE, fo it will not probably fy away; and 
ſhe hopes the DEMO RATES will not pluck its, one aile and 
level it with the ground; for Mrs. B. had rather hobble to 
it on the little é round pebbles, than walk inoatbiy over its. 


* On Mrs. Berkeley aſking Mr. Whitaker, how it came to paſs, when 
almoſt every little town in England was well paved, that this had eſcaped being 
in the faſbion; he-replied, © Bleſs: me, my dear Madam, did you never hear 
boo it came 10,be s paved? Mrs, Berkeley fooliſhly expecting to hear, by 
Romans, or Saxons, or Danes, earneſtly ſaid, ** Oh, no; do pray tell me.” © Why, 
the tradition is, that the DzviL paved it himſelf, that people might not go 
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foundation, as ſhe did the laſt time ſhe was in France 
over a Cathedral, where ſhe had ſome few years before 
worſhiped Gop in her own way, whilſt a noble organ 
was playing the ſervice during the celebrating, not 


eto Church.“ Mrs. Berkeley's father uſed to ſay, that it muſt certainly have- 
been the Devil who built the Church at Great Marlow, quite at the extre- 
mity, indeed, out of that very long town, cloſe to the Thames. An odd 
circumſtance occurred one Sunday, almoſt forty years ago. Mrs. Berkeley, 
on a viſit there, of courſe at Church, a barge ſtranded, juſt as the worthy 
Dr. Cloberry was devoutly reading the. third commandment, a perplexed 
bargeman, without the ſacred walls, uttered the following words, di- 
ſtinctly heard by all the congregation, ** G—d d—n your hands, why doan't 
4 you pull that rope?“ The inhabitants of Marlow then had one moſt ex- 
cellent cuſtom; it were to be wiſhed that it were practiſed in other places. 
During Divine Service, at no fixed regular time, the Churchwardens, at- 
tended by other proper perſons, take up their white wands, walk out of Church, 
and walk through the town, inſpect the alehouſes; and Mrs. Berkeley conceives 
the Marlow Publicans do not refemble one at Cookham, who uſed to ſhut up 
his front door, and receive a vaſt deal of good company through his garden, 
at his back door. But his landlord was one of the woxTHY Cookham Brewers, . 
riſen from being humbly thankful for a horn of fine ale when working hard at Df. 
. Berkeley's at Bray as a Cooper to making—ale at Cookham, and, together 
with a Diſſenting Baker, during the Sequeſtration after Dr. Berkeley re- 
ſigned the living of Cookham, although he rented the houfe of his ſuc- 
ceſſor, ſhewed their love of power in a very extraordinary manner in- 
deed; the Brewer ſending repeated orders that Dr.. Berkeley's: cows- 
ſhould not be in the church-yard, the cattle have no other way to get at 
the Thames. to drink; and the Baker bringing his linen up a ladder over 
a wall repeatedly to dry them on the premiſes, which he faid ' were become 
his; not in the drying-ground appropriated” for: that purpoſe, but tying his: 
ropes to the two fineſt mulberry-trees in Berkſhire, ' with which Mrs. . 
Berkeley regaled all her neighbours. far and near, rich and poor, and: 
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LOrrrenx Dt SavvevR, in which ſhe could well join. 
To tell you that we have no organ at Chertſey, would 
be to tell an untruth ; as Mrs. Berkeley hears, by report, 
that the Preſbyterians have fo far given up the ideas of 
their anceſtors as to ſuffer the © Devils while” to be 
played conſtantly in their Meeting-houſes in many places, 
adopting, tis to be feared, the Popiſb doctrine of doing and 
hearing Ev11 that good may come, drawing thereby many 
from the Church of England worſhip. However, to con- 
ſole vs in the Pariſh Church for the want of an organ, we 
have a moſt extraordinary Clerk, who, no doubt, con- 


would as ſoon have ſuffered her maids to have dried her linen on them, 
as to have waſhed it in her Dreſden china: but beggars ſet on horſeback 
generally ride briſtly, Whether AnRARHA and Levi confidered them- 
ſelves great folk as deſcendants of the Father of the Faithful, or as Coo HAM 
Pariſh officers, Mrs. Berkeley knows not, but concerves the latter. Mrs. 
Berkeley, telling the late very ſenſible worthy Mr. Stone, Carpenter, of 
Cookham, and Churchwarden, that he had never ſent his cloaths to dry, or ſent 
for fruit, or made the Vicarage Garden a public walk, as Mr. Withers, the 
Curate appointed by the Pariſh did, he ſhook his head, ſaying, *©* Good 
© Madam, that paper from the Archdeacon's Court was only matter of form: 
<< there was no need for vs to take care of any premiſes that Dr. Berkeley was 
in poſſeſſion of.” Dr. Berkeley and this worthy man, between them, had 
taken care of his ſoul: he collected the Offering at the Altar on Sunday, 
looking, good man, as if really dead; and expired. in peace the next Tueſday. 
On being adviſed on Sunday not to go to church becauſe he was dying, he re- 
plied, I know it, and therefore I will go.” His health had been long in a 
very declining ſtate. He was a very throughly honeft, juſt man, as I well 
know, he having done all Dr. Berkeley's work for many years; and I, of 
courſe, always overlooked and paid his very reaſonable remarkably juſt bills, 
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ceives that his prayers are as prevalent as thoſe of EL IIA 
THE PROPHET. On my arrival here, Mrs. Frinſham told 
me that we had a very extraordinary Clerk indeed ; but | 
that ſhe was told he would, in time, get uſed to bis mode 
of praying. She expreſſed her wonder that it did not 
perplex the Officiating Clergymen. She would not tell 
me what it was, ſaying, * I ſhould hear for myſelf.” Ar- 
riving here on the Saturday evening, I, of courſe, at- 
tended Divine Service twice on Sunday, as alſo on week 
days and the following Sunday. Having been taught, from 
early youth, always to follow, never precede the Clerk in 
the Confeſſion, Pſalms, and Reſponſes, I was exceedingly 
puzaled indeed when I came to the Litany. I rubbed my 
eyes, wiped my glaſſes, but all in vain, to find out what 
the poor honeſt Clerk ſaid, as the words WE and ror are 
Jo very different in their ſound, and, thanks be to God, 
my ears are as quick as my poor eyes are dull - very 
remarkably quick always; that it was not, till ſeveral 
times after giving the utmoſt attention, that I diſcovered 
that this good man, probably conceiving that xs prayers, 
as Clerk, being louder than the reſt of the Congregation, 
are deter heard in Heaven, he very kindly, in the Litany, 
inſtead of ſaying, We beſeech Thee to hear us, good Lord,” 
fays, For I beſeech Thee to hear vs, good Lord. Moſt of 
the great Churches in town have what 1s called a Clerk in 
Orders; I believe they ſeldom officiate themſelves, but ge- 
nerally by deputy ; but if they do, although in Prieſts 
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Orders, I fancy they do not ſupplicate for the Congregation 
as this zealous Clerk does. There are ſeveral other curious 
varieties, but this may ſuffice to ſhew how happy we 

in a Clerk. Pews are here exceedingly ſcarce ; and — 
good Lady who rented this houſe before I took it, when 
ſhe quitted the town, bequeathed her von- right in the 
pew in which ſhe ſat to a little valiant Sea-officer, not now 
in employ. He, perhaps, conſidering himſelf as at fea, 
crowded himſelf and three couſins in with Mrs Frinſham 
and myſelf (the pew is ſmall for four perſons); bluſtered fo 


violently, and ſwore in Church, and at length prevailed, 


by his eloquence or his oaths, on the reſpeclable Veſtry 
{after all the gentlemen were retired), to write me a very 
curious letter indeed (it 1s carefully preſerved by Mrs. 
Frinſham amongſt her odd curioſities), forbidding me to fit 
in the ſeat any more, they having given it to Captain Bus- 
TER, and his uncle the Coal-dealer, who are much 700 
genteel ever to go to Church in an afternoon, or on week- 
days. I was beginning to fear we muſt attend Divine Ser- 
vice as uſed to do the excellent Mrs. Yorke of Pirton, my 
mother's aunt, who, for ſome years before her death, being . 
a cripple by the gout, was conſtantly lifted in and out of 
her coach to take the air, or make a viſit, but could not 
drive into the Church ; ſhe was therefore regularly carried 
to Church twice every Sunday, and every Saint's day, 
Wedneſdays, and Fridays, in her ſedan-chair, placed in the 
alle, and the poles drawn out, not to incommode perſons 
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paſſing to their pews; but, having at preſent no ſedan- 
chair, it occurred to me, that, unleſs the amiable Prelate 
of this Dioceſe was wonderfully altered for the worſe in a 
few years, he would be happy to aſſiſt an old friend, I 
accordingly wrote to him, ftating our hard caſe. His 
Lordſhip honoured me with a very polite anſwer, incloſing 
one to the Churchwardens of Chertſey, recommending it 
to them to provide me with a pew ; which they immediately 
did, near the little Captain's, where we hear him talk, but 
not noꝛo ſwear and curſe. So much fore cclefiaſtical matters; 
only remarking, that the title beſtowed on the Curate of 
Chertſey, as Mr. White told us, is the Journeyman Parſon. 
I have often heard my Mother and Archdeacon Dodwell's 
mother ſay, that the Clerk of Shotteſbrook, a maſter ſhoe- 
maker, uſed to roar out, in the Pſalm, I am a journeyman, 
as all my Fathers were; and Mr. Cherry's comment was, 
Frith always ſtruts when he hollows it out, feeling his ow 

„ ſuperiority over David, who, he conceives, never attained 
to being a maſter workman.” We never hear an oath, or 


ſee, or hear, a drunken perſon, man or woman, in the 


Mr. Whitaker told Mrs. Frindhcna and Mrs. ie 
that the reformation in the manners of the /ower claſs of 
people in this place, within theſe laſt eight years, ſince Mr. 
White was curate of the place, is quite aſtoniſhing to alb 
the neighbourhood. The higher and middling ranks of 
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| people, in moſt places, are tho wiſe and FAR -gentee] to be 
Om" about the ſalvation of their immortal fouls III! 


Wan a "caſe wks ſpent at nne by the great 
boys and girls, and ſome of their parents, might ſuggeſt to 
them, that it would be better to walk next the kennel, 
and * leave the wall to elder perſons;“ as the very wor- 
thy Mrs. Neal, of the tea-warehouſe at Dover, taught her 
wonderfully civit, clever, little girl, of eight years old, 
who, ſbewing me the way once, when I had walked out 
' alone, ſhe flipped behind, to give me the * at every 
turning. ä 


Enquiring the way once of a — little 
_— ty-ſchool girl, ſhe faid, „ will wait upon you, Ma- 

dam, and ſhew it you.” She received, as ſhe merited, 
my kind thanks. We fet out;—ſhe turned back to the 
little girls that ſhe had quitted, flipped off her pattens, 
ſaying, * Pray take care of them; I ſhall walk quicker 
« without them, and not hinder the Lady.” It was impot- 
_ ſible for the Lady, who ever delighted to pay attention to 
real humble merit in humble Ration, and try to benefit 
the poſſeſſors, to avoid rewarding her little conductreſs, 
and enquiring who ſhe was. She did not reply, as waſher- 
women's, &c. children in theſe equalizing days generally 
do, „I am Mrs. Draggletailu daughter.” She replied, 
« My name is Suſan Ellendor, Madam, My mother is a 
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« widow, and keeps a public houſe;” I think, the Flying 
Horſe. This being the laſt time I was at Dover, I have 
not learned, but hope, that the ſenſible, civil little Sufan 
is now a worthy ſervant in the family of ſome gentleman 
who has a worthy lady, who takes a little care of the ſouls 
of her ſervants, as, I truſt, will all the friends to whom 1 
addreſs this farewell epiſtle. 


Aprzv, my good Friends: May we ere long meet in a 
country where neither Mr. Pitt, nor Mr. Pond, nor any 
Mr. can tax poor letter ſcribblers. 


= 


ELIZA. BERKELEY. 
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For the Errors of herſelf and the Devil; FA e. the Printer's Devil. 


THE learned acute Dr. Young fays, 66 Flaw in the Be. 


has been by this time pronounced: by many, perhaps, as in 
moſt other caſes (where ſentence is pronounced without 
ſeeing the whole of the evidence), the judgement may be 
wrong. She conceives, as in moſt other things, fortune, 
ſtation, c. &c. ſhe is in the middle way. That ſhe ap- 
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pears ſometimes to have written ſaperlative nonſenſe is moſt 


certain, for which ſhe is not famous. But this ſentence 
« is abſolute nonſenſe,” ſays a Reader; no one can make 
% head or tail of it.” Agreed, good Reader: yet the Editor 
did nut write it nonſenſe ; but her once good hand, now, 
when writing in haſte, degenerated into a very ſmall ſcrawl, 
muſt have often puzzled even the poor Devil, or the Compo- 


ſitor. A witty clerk of an uncle of hers, a very eminent 


Barriſter, uſed to ſay, My maſter writes bree hands; one 
e that I can't read, one that he can't read him/elf, and one 
that the Devi/ can't read.” 
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The Editor, from an ugly trick contracted in very early 
youth, always ſpeaks in a very low voice what ſhe is writing 
and, although her pen moves very quick, yet, the little rea. 
rag, the unruly member, moves gi quicker ; by which 
means ſhe frequently leaves out three or four words in a 
ſentence, which ſhe is obliged to interline. She never whilſt 
writing tittles the third vowel, croſſes her 2, or makes any 
ſtop but at the beginning of a new paragraph. All this is left 
to be done after the letter, &c. is finiſhed; and, like moſt other 
things poſtponed, is frequently not done at al; which, to 
thoſe tmacquainted with her horridly heedleſs manner of 
writing, makes her letters very valuable Etruſcan MSS, 


The Editor thinks ſhe may now proceed, without be- 
ing guilty of injuſtice, to accuſe the Devil. Whenever the 
Editor has had occaſion to uſe the word perpetually, the 
Devil knows, or perhaps does not know why, the word (as 
lately in an article in the Gentleman's Magazine *) is con- 
ſtantly printed rERSONALtLY ; Which makes it in ſome in- 
ſtances very extraordinary nonſenſe indeed. 


In ſome places the note is introduced into the text, and 
the poor text ca/? down into the note; as it is at the bottom 
of p. cccc; where the laſt three lines are ſuperfluous, but 
were intended to have accompanied the little aneodote of 
poor unhappy Lady Vane, in p. ccccvii. 


See the Tale of Woe, in the Magazine for Auguſt 1796. 
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Mentioning a very beautiful little painting of Cheltenham 
Church, taken from the Well, by Miſs Hamilton *, at 
the requeſt of the Editor, and which hangs conſtantly within 
ken of her ort- ſighted- eye, to ſoothe her wounded heart, 
of a ſize anſwering to the frontiſpiece de/igned by her dear 
Son, and engraved for his beautiful Elegy on the death of 
Miſs M——— ; the poor Devil has turned the word beau- 
riful into a band/ome drawing; which raiſes the idea of vul- 
garity in her mind—perhaps, as a Berkſhire woman, having 
in early youth heard the lower people of that beautiful 
county ridiculed for frequently ſaying, * A hand/ome-bodied 
nian, or woman, as you ſhall ſee, Sir!“ 


* One of the elegant, throughly amiable daughters of Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, during the Editor's melancholy ſ#jour at Cheltenham, during the laſt 
direful illneſs of her ſon, and the tremendouſly alarming illneſs of dear Dr. 
Berkeley, at Cheltenham. Theſe angelic-hearted young ladies inſiſted on regu- 

| larly eſcorting the Editor from the Spa to her own door every morning, as ſhe 
regularly drank the water {and would do it every year, for two months, in au- 
tumn, if ſhe could afford the journey). The Editor has above mentioned her 
objeftion to taking a footman, to attend her in a morning. She has for ſome 
years been receiving ſevere reprimands from her dear Tzx1o, Father, Son, and 
Siſter, for DARING to walk, except in her garden, alone, leſt ſhe ſhould, half, 
more than half blind, run her ſimple head againſt a horſe's tail, as ſhe once did. 
The poor Editor uſed to plead, ** that ſhe never was ſo watched in youth by her 
© mother; why ſubmit to it in her old age by her ſon? Yet ſoit kindly was, ſtill 
e kindly is. To be followed by her very worthy careful ſervant in London, ſhe 
has no object ion; but to ſee a female followed by a footman at Chert/ey, would 
© make it ſuppoſed an OarLanDs lady was in town.“ 
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The Editor fears that moſt of the errors of the preſs muſt go 
uncorrected; as although, thanks to the mercy of God, the 
has ſtill eye ſight ſufficient to ſcrawl by day-light, and read 
a ſenſible, clever book by candle- light, ſhe cannot #x her 
eye, by any light, to count lines, and find out in which the 
error lies, without injuring her eyes very much. The 
caſting up her (ow) very ſmall weekly book of accompts 
ſtrains her eyes, more than reading or writing five hours de 
ſuite, when ſhe has not occafion to fix them. 


The Editor has been from very early youth, by her 
neareſt, her deareſt ſurviving friend, told. That ſhe is of 
a temper too ſanguine—that ſhe never ceaſes to hope, in 
« deſpite of diſappointment repeated, and re-repeated.” 
The Editor has ever found it pleaſanter than to go quietly 
into the Caſtle of GIANT DRSPAIR, (vide Pilgrim's Progreſs, 
the delight of her very early childhood the new edition of 
which with the excellent notes by the very pious, and ſurely 
very liberal- minded Mr. Burder, Diſſenting Miniſter at Co- 
ventry, improves and gladens her declining years; if the 
Editor was rich, ſhe would diſpenſe as many of an incom- 
parable little work of his, intituled, THE Goop Orp 
« Way,” as the zEALOUS Democrats did of Tom Paine's 
Rights of Man. As it is, although that incomparable little 
tract is ſold as low as one penny, ſhe halt beggars herſelf in 
diſtributing them; having generally ſome in her pocket, for 
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rich and poor, who will accept them“. Reading that won- 
der ful tte volume, ſhe is ready to retract having fo often 
joined that witty Monarch Charles the Second, faying, that 
Preſbyteraniſm was not the Religion of a exenTLEMAN ;” 
in Mr. Burder, it appears the Religion of a moſt liberal- 
minded man)—But to return to that cheering temper of the 
mind, Hoyz. The Editor has really fo very often hoped that 
every page of very many would be the laſt of he 
LONG Preface, that fhe is almoſt led to Desearn. Grati- 
tude for amiable attention, ſhe knows not how to avoid 
celebrating, as perhaps, few perſons feel more ſenſibly, 
more gratefully, amiable, unmerited attentions, paid to her- 
ſelf * thoſe ſhe tenderly loved. 


As alfo Sir Richard Hill's German Catechiſm, with two exquiſitely 
fine very ſhort Family Prayers (the marrow of good Biſhop Hall's in his Ja- 
cob's Ladder); the morning, with the Lord's Prayer, &c. beipg offered in leſs 
than five minutes, the evening one in leſs than four—a little portion of time 
for the bufieft perfon to let his ſervants beftow on Hr who beſtows twenty- 
four hours, in which to work, play, eat, drink, fleep. The ſoul needs food, 
at leaft as much as the body does!!! His Preſent for your Neighbour. IIis 
NaTuRE and Grace, Mr. S———'s Way to be Happy in a Miſerable 
World. Chriſtmas-Box for the Heart. (All ſold by Matthews, No. 18, 
Strand.) To fay nothing of the Society's Books, at Meſſrs. Rivingtons, St. Paul's 
Church-yard. The Friendly Call to the Holy Communion, by the late excellent 
Peter Dobree, Eſquire. It is pity that the name of that devout Chriſtian is 
not now printed in the title-page; it would ſave the Editor much trouble in 
writing 1t there. 


THE Editor wonders at herſelf, that, in mentioning the 
great amiability of the aobαν, of Scotland, ſhe could have 
omitted to notice the very pleaſing politeneſs of Lord Glaſ- 


gow to Mr. Monck Berkeley, during his /zjour at St. 
Andrews: 


As the family were ſitting at tea en famille in Mrs. 
Berkeley's dreſſing- room, the door opened, and the ſervant, 
Mr. Wrightſon, announced Mr. Bower to Mr. Berkeley. 
Mr. Berkeley ſprang up, ſaying, © My dear good fellow, I 
am very glad to ſee you with all my heart. What can 
have brought you hither?“ 


Mr. Bower.“ I came, Sir, to pay my 5 to my Fa» 
« ther.” | 


Mr. Berkeley.—+ Who is your Father on 


Mr. Bower.“ He tells me, Sir, chat he has the ladoer: 
to be known to Dr. Berkeley and to you, Sir.“ 


Mr. Berketey.—+* What! not Patrick Bower?“ 


Mr. Bower. —** The ſame, Sir. I ſhould not have taken : 
the liberty to have waited on you, Sir, but that my Lord 
41 
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* Glaſgow, hearing that you were at the Univerſity here, 
charged me to wait upon you with his beſt compliments, 


* and to tell you that he s hopes you will viſit him next va- 
«cation at ——.“ 


The Editor muſt add here, that Mr. Bower, the book- 
ſeller of St. Andrew's, was a very worthy man, and, as ſhe 
uſed frequently to ſay, as civil as an Engliſh tradeſman; 
a very rare thing in Scotland, where the traders are, in 
general, the moſt uncourtly, ſhe believes, of any under the 
canopy of Heaven, the Dutch“ always excepted. The 
French and Flemings are in general rude; the Engliſh are 
certainly the civileſt, the moſt patient of men. Every one 
has heard the wager laid, to try if it were poſſible to wear 
out the patience of Mr. Mann, the great woollen- draper , 


„ The late Mrs. Donalon, of Chelſea, an old friend, once a FAME of 
Biſhop Berkeley's, being in Holland, and going into a ſhop to purchaſe ſome 
holland ; it not being juſt what ſhe wanted, ſhe went out of the ſhop. Walk- 
ing along the ſtreets, ſhe received a moſt violent blow on her back, which, but 
for a good pair of ſtays, muſt have injured her. Turning round, ſhe ſaw the 
Miſtreſs of the ſhop looking like a Fury, who ſaid, ** zhis is 70 teach you. not 10 
give people the trouble to undo their goods, and then not buy them,” adding ſome 
opprobrious Dutch name. The Editor often wonders at the pat: ent civility of 
London Traders, with her /ireſeme idle Country-women, who are morning ſhop- 
ſtrollers. She always herſelf requeſts traders not to ſhew her their new-faſhioned 


wares, as ſhe, whether ſhe wants them or not, Knows that the cannot (therefore 
will not) afford to buy them. 


+ Mr. Kaye (the Dean of Guild of St. Andrew's, anfwering to our Mayors 
in England), who had vifited England, was a moſt liberal, obliging, and eyen 
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brother to the Ambaſſador at Florence ſome years ago. 
The Editor one day in the ſhop of an old huckſter at St. 
Andrew's, ſhe is ſorry to ſay that he was an Epiſcopal of the 
name of Noarey, a young gentleman of very remarkable, 
gentle, ſweet manners, as before remarked; the young 
Laird of Logie Almon entered the thop. Seeing the old 
wretch engaged in. ſerving either the Editor or her Siſter, 
he politely forbore to aſk for the article he wanted. The 
old wretch thus addreſſed him (his. hat cocked like a 
Kevenhuller, bolt upright, in a parallel line with his ſurly 
ſhoulders) : © Well, young man; why do you ftand there? 
What is that you wants“ Why doan't you tell, inſtead 
of ſtanding there?“ The Editor inſtantly rephed, -** I 
« don't know. what Logie Almon wants, as his politeneſs 
to the Ladies in your ſhop prevents his telling whilſt you 
are ſerving them; but I can tell you what you want; 
and, if this young gentleman and you were at Eton, what 
« you would get, as you richly deſerve your ferce hat 
« thrown into the fire, and your faucy ſelf well rolled in 


polite trader, Mr. Monck Berkeley always made it a point with his Engliſh 
friends to deal with Mr. Kaye, the great woollen and linen draper at St. 
Andrew's. As a proof of his elegance, whenever the Editor bought a chequed 
apron for any poor old Scotch woman, value half a crown, or three ſhillings, 
Mr. Kaye would conſtantly, on her laying the money on the counter, preſent 


ber with ſome white ſewing-filk, in a paper, ſaying, Madam, be pleaſed to 


* take your diſcount :” Oh! wiſe Scottiſh Traders to give it! ] will not trouble 
«.yqQu with half-pence, i. e. BawBEEs.” 
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„the kennel.” The old Hottentot growled, and Mrs. 
Frinſham and the young Laird laughed very much. 


The Editor, whilſt in Scotland, uſed frequently to afford 
great diverſion to dear Dr. Berkeley, her Siſter, and Son. 
The latter uſed to divert their friends in England with his 
Mother's 1abours and troubles, about ſpinning, and weaving 
table-cloths, napkins, &c. ſaying, © My Mother really 
turned herſelf into a very gewd Scorch weef, counting her 
« ſpinning when come home, meaſuring, marking for 
bleaching, juſt as if the had been BHooarn à Scot.” | 


Mrs. Berkeley, going one day to purchaſe ſome fine Dutch 
flax, the man was wonderfully ſurly and ſaucy ; Mrs. Frin- 
ſham ſaid, You are the rudeſt being I ever ſaw in my 
* life. Were 1 the Lady, I would go without flax till 
« the reſurrection Tooner than purchaſe it of ſuch a eee 
* as you are.” He replied, (his hat cocked, and his arms 
a-kimbo,) Why, now, there is nothing in the world that 
* I /kes ſo much as affronting a woman; I always did; 
and if ſhe is a Laady*, I likes it ten times the better.” 


*The Editor one day purchafing ſomething in the ſhop of two brothers at 
St. Andrew's, of the name of Millar; David, the eldeſt, an abſolute ſavage ; 
Tom, the younger, a very civilized man; Mrs. Berkeley, ever from a child de- 
lighting to ſay obliging things when it could be done (as it very often may 
without any flattery, ſaid, ©* Tom, you are as civil as an Engliſh Trader; you 
s would do in England.” The Editor believes he had deſired her not to trouble 
herſelf to put her parcel into her pocket, for that he would ſend it to her houſe. 
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Mrs. Frinſham ſaid, You are a brute then;” and walked 
out into the ſtreet, ſaying, * My dear Siſter, come away.” 
Mrs. Berkeley, however, ſtayed, and purchaſed her flax, 
as it was the beſt in the city. He had a lad, about four- 
teen, the civileſt gentle creature one could ſee; his name 
forgotten. He lived in North Street, and was a true dif- 


ciple of the brutal John Knox. 


The Editor does not recollect the name of Lord Glaſ- 
gow's very beautiful ſeat *, although Lord Balgonie lent her 


An elderly woman in the ſhop, waiting to be ſerved, exclaimed, Good Leard! 
I never ſaw any thing like Lady Berkeley in my life.” Dr. Berkeley, by the 
lower people of St. Andrew's, was, from his ſhort caſſock, which in both 
kingdoms he, in undreſs, conſtantly wore, eſteemed a Biſhop ; and Mrs. 
Berkeley, by that rank in St. Andrew's (who had never heard the addreſs of 
vile Queen Beſs to a Biſhop's wife), conſtantly ftyled Lady Berkeley. In her 
own country, when thanked by a ſtarving poor creature for an apron or gown, 
ſhe ever diſclaimed the title of Ladyſbip, adding, if people have no ſenſe, ſhe 
will put ſome into them! The Editor, who had not before obſerved the gewd 
weer, replied, ** My good friend, it has been frequently ſaid in England, that 
ce if perſons had but one ſpark of underſtanding, Mrs. Berkeley would frike it 
« out for them. Bur it was reſerved for Scotland to compliment her endeavours 
& todo what God ALONE can do, beſtow underſtanding.” The fact was, this 
woman, a dealer in tea and o/ber litile ſmuggled matters, had a very uncommonly 

ftrong underſtanding, which Mrs. Berkeley, on learning her name, found that 
| ſhe had inſtructed her to uſe : to be ſure, the beſt tools are uſeleſs to the clevereſt 
Artiſt, unacquainted with the mode of uſing them. 


Kelburn, ſhe believes, or Rowallan. 
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a charming Elegy in MS. written by Mr. Bower * on ſeeing 
the monument, in the great wood of ———, of the late 
Lord - Glaſgow, his noble pupil's excellent ee: as it 
ſhould nn. by the character given. | 


Mr. Bower, the bookſetles, preſented the Editor with 
his ſon's Elegy on the death of ſweet Lady Helen Boyle, 
aged fourteen. The beautiful little red print of that lovely 
creature Mrs. Berkeley has put into. a frame, and it now 
hangs in her dreſſing- room: but, in frequent removals, ſhe 
has loſt the pleaſing Elegy ; or perhaps has lent it, and it 


has never been returned, a too common caſe with the 
Editor. 


Mr. Bower, on taking leave, again repeated, His 
« Lordſhip charged me to ſay, how happy you would make 
him, if you would viſit . 


Mr. Berkeley replied, His Lordſhip does me much 
« honour. I certainly will not be in that part of Scotland 
without doing myſelf the honour to pay my reſpects to 
his Lordſhip.” 


Mr. Bower was private tutor at Eton to Lord Glaſgow. The wiſe lady 
his mother took a houſe at Slough, to be near her ſon. The Editor con- 
jured Dr. Berkeley, when his Son went to Eton, at leaſt very ſoon after, to 
leave Canterbury, and go and reſide at Cookham, that both parents might, in 
their different departments, fuperintend the education of their then only child. 
But, alas, ſhe could not prevail. 
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When Mr. Bower was gone, Mrs. Berkeley ſaid to her 
Son, Why, Berkeley, I did not know that Lord Glaſgow 
„and you were ſuch great friends at Eton. I never heard 
of his Lordſhip as one of your Con *.” | 


Mr. Berkeley.“ Nor was he, my dear Madam.“ 


Mrs. Berkeley.“ Why, Mr. Bower preſſed you ſo re- 
„ peatedly from Lord Glaſgow, as he ſaid, to go to viſit 
his Lordſhip, as was wonderful to me.“ 


Mr. Berkeley.—** Why, my dear Mother, my Lord and 
„ were always very good friends. Soon after he came to 
Eton it fell to my lot to give his Lordſhip a found drubbing; 
* and I believe his Lordſhip felt himſelf obliged to me for 
« it; and we were ever after very good, although not par- 
« ticularly intimate, friends. I believe his Lordſhip's good 
e ſenſe led him to feel himſelf obliged to me for the /aid 
* drubbing. And Bower is the. only Scotch tutor I ever 
„remember to have been loved or reſpected in my time at 
« Eton; they were, in general, ſtrange animals. Good God ! 
« what a wretch the poor Fitzroys had for a tutor! He 
had nearly killed one of them, but that the boys forced 
into the houſe and interpoſed.“ 


* An Eton phraſe, 
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Mr. Berkeley was intimate with one of the Mr. Fitz- 
roys; the Editor does not recolle& which of the gentle- 
men. Poor amiable Mr. Bower, not long after this, was 
unfortunately drowned, bathing in the ſea at Scarborough. 


The election of the Sixteen Peers coming on during Mr. 
Monck Berkeley's reſidence at St. Andrew's, Dr. Berkeley 
kindly permitted him. to go to Edinburgh. Going one 
day into Holyrood Houle, a Scotch Peer *, educated at 
Eton, met him, and inftantly exclaimed, ** BERKELEY ! 


&« what can have brought you bither ©” 


Mr. FER * hope to ſee your Lordſhip elected 
one of the Sixteen.“ 


Lord Merton Aye, my good Friend; that” 1 remains 
& * to be proved I doubt not.” 


MI. B. T hope Yzs, my Lord: will one vote be of: 
any ſervice to your Lordſhip ?” 


Lord M. To be ſure it will.“ 


The Editor thinks, but is not abſolutely certain, that it was the -preſent 
Earl of Morton, who, ſhe has frequently heard her Son ſay, was a very 
amiable man. She is very certain that it was NoT the ſon of her old friend in 
early youth, the very ſenſible worthy Counteſs of L——. 
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Mr. B.—“ Well, then, I promiſe your TE I can 
n OE | | 


* 


Lord M. —“ You help me to one, my * Berkeley 
* how i is that poſſible ?” | 


Mr. B.“ « Stay till you re, my „ Lord. whether I am a 
„man of my word.” 


Addy flew Mr. Berkeley, with his wonted alacrity to 
ſerve a friend, or a ſtranger, or even a foe, if he thought 
them worthy ; and returned, eſcorting his tenderly beloved, 
his ſincerely reſpected friend, the late amiable Lord Lou- 
don, whoſe delight in Mr. Berkeley's ſweet ſociety, conſi- 
dering the diſparity of their years, was wonderful. 


Some of Mr. Berkeley's friends in Edinburgh uſed 
laughingly to tell him, “that, although he might never be a 
« Peer himſelf, his Son, if he had one, might; for that cer- 
« tainly if he, like the great Earl of Cork, would wait ten 
« years, he muſt infallibly marry Lady Flora Campbell, 
the preſent Counteſs of Loudon.” 


The ſweet Counteſs of Loudon, then 3 five years 

old, would neſtle and crowd. On being aſked, What 

« the wanted? ſhe uſed to reply, © Why to ſit on Mr. 
1 
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„ Berkeley's knee, if he can take me up, or elſe. to ſtand 
+ by him.” Her Ladyſhip was not ſingular; all children, 
quite ſtrangers, conſtantly made up to Mr. Berkeley, his 
father, and his grandmother Mrs. Frinſham ; and little 
ones in arms, the Editor has frequently ſeen ſtruggle, and 
even cry, to go to Dr. Berkeley and to her Mother. But 
one child in the world ever paid the Editor that compliment, 
excepting her own babes. Mrs. Berkeley does not love 
little children. She ſhould eſteem her nature more if ſhe 
did. She pities the poor little pewling diſagreeable animals. 
A kitten can divert one; but the untaugbt offspring of the 
Lord of the creation cannot. So much for the DIGNITY 
of FALLEN Human Nature |! 


An odd e happened not long after Mr, Monck 
Berkeley's return to England. The very amiable Mr. 
Gipps,. M. P. for Canterbury, ever ready to. oblige. and 
ſerve his friends, permitted Mr. Monck Berkeley to Have 
his letters from his Scottiſh friends addreſſed under cover 


to him. 


One day, when the Editor was dreffing for dinner, ſhe 
heard a viſiting-rap with the utmoſt /ang-froide, very certain 
that Mr. Wrightſon would not let any one into her apart- 
ment in the morning. Preſently open flew the dreſſing- room 
door; and in flew Mrs. Gipps, out of breath, ſaying, I 
* beg your pardon for forcing my way in to you; but I hear 
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„that Mr. Berkeley, with whom is ny buſineſs, is gone to 
** dinner in the country, fo I'muſt entreat you to make my 
* apology to him. When I went up to dreſs, I ſaw a letter 
lie on my table, the ſeal upwards, Never minding that it 
vas a coronet, I /cratched it open, The folding of it hid 


the words, My dear friend, and © Edinburgh,” and the 
date. I began, and-redde about half way down the firſt | 


„ fide. When I came to theſe words, I am moſt hap 
that I have it in my power to gratify myſelf by imme- 
« diately complying with your requeſt ; and I can with 
* truth ſay, that, were all my Chaplainthips now vacant, 
my dear friend Mr. Berkeley“ Here,” added my 
very ſenſible, very obliging neighbour, « I ſtood aghaſt, 
turned the letter, and ſaw on the back, To George- 
„% Monck Berkeley, Eſquire,” I was ready to faint at what 


« Mr. Berkeley nu think of me.” The Editor here an- 


ſwered for her Son, that the only ſenſation it would occa- 
ſion to him, would be that it had cauſed a moment's diſ- 
treſs to Mrs. Gipps, who proceeded to afſure Mrs. Berkeley, 
«+ that ſhe had not redde a tittle after ſhe came to the name 
„Berkeley; of which Mrs. Berkeley was fully convinced. 
Whilſt Mrs. Gipps was accuſing herſelf of being a great 
fool; which no one elſe could ever do, ſhe being bleſſed 
with an exceeding ſtrong underſtanding, which deſcends to 
her two fine little boys, bleſſed, the Editor believes, with 


the beſt mother-in-law in the three kingdoms ; ; Mrs. 
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Berkeley prevailed on her good neighbour to ſtay and pin 
on her gown; which, having begun to undreſs, was literally 
only faſtened by one pin, fuch was her haſte to exculpate 


"herſelf from what very few would have ſuſpected her of. 
It mem a pleaſant laugh at the next W rout. 


l The diſtreſſing letter was locked up. onredde, until Mr. 
Monck Berkeley's return at night, when he proceeded to 
ker 1-29 were all my chaplainſhips now vacant—my 
« dear friend Mr. Berkeley ſhould fill them every one as 
he pleaſed. There followed ſome polite obhging eneo- 
miums on Mr. Monck Berkeley s worth, wifdom, and good 
judgement. The very elegant young gentleman mentioned 
in the Note on the Poem on | SINGLETON ABBEY, the 
very worthy and Reverend H— R , was juſt 
then gone into orders, and wiſhing for that elegant orna- 
ment to the clerical habit, a Scaxy; and not chooſing to 
wear it, as many Srxres * of Divinity do, unauthorized 


* Boys of twenty-two and a half are generally by the Editor ſtyled Sy RIGs. 
She has no diſlike to any other Sprigs; out au contraire, ſhe is perſuaded that 
ſhe ſhould not have remembered fo accurately as ſhe now does the face, figure, 
and dreſs of her Aunt Mrs. Cherry, who died many months before the Editor 
attained her fourth year, but that one day, in the garden at Mr. Frinſham's, 
the Editor, not daring to touch them herſelf, requeſted her Aunt to gather her 
a le if from̃ one of the orange-trees. Mrs. Cherry amiably took out her knife, 
cut off a good large ſprig with an orange as large as a ſmall wallnut and ſeveral 
bloſſoms on it; then took a cauking-pin out of her pineuſon, and pinned it on 
her frock on the left fide. The Editor ſtill feels the pleaſure her poor little 
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* by Noble - Man, or | thoſe Noble Bodies the two 
Univerſities, Mr. Berkeley had, with his wonted amiability, | 
without mentioning it to his friend Mr, H——— R 


written to his noble friend, Lord Loudon, * hs 


18 "On felt ; no elegant finery ſince has ſo delighted. it as * the ne- 
ſprig was placed near it. It i is, ſurely, wiſe to gratify children (who muſt” una- 
voidably be so often, if wiſely educated, contradicted) in any Httle innocent grati- 
fication, The Editor recollects with pleaſure the extacy of joy ſhe once oc 
caſioned her beloved ſorr to experience during what ſhe: always' calls the 
rabbiting age with boys. Happily girls have it not; but there is a time when 
ALL the boys ſhe has ever known are rabbit-wild, wild witK nurfing and rearing = 
rabbits for the cats to eat, as so nurſed, their fleſh is 200 firong for a beggar to 

eat. Mr. Monck Berkeley flew into the room, ſaying, Oh! my dear 

** Madam! if you will not give, or lend me run Ex fhillings, I ſhall break my 

© heart. Here is a man has brought me he fineſt buck-rabbit that ever was 
Hen; but he will not let me have it under a cromn, and I have but o ſhillings 
c jn the world What can I do?“ His mother thought 2 crown a vaſt ſum 
to be paid for a rabbit. The poor child's eyes filled with tears, he faid, 

« Then I muſt give it up; I ſhall never have sun another or YRR as long as I live.” 
The putſe was taken, the money given, and the fine rabbit carried in triumph 
to the Seraglio. After ſome weeks he died, and, wonderful to relate, the 
creature, in its fur, weighed nine pounds and a half, —The Editor laments that 
ſhe has not now even a ſingle myrtle or a geranium to nurſe, when ſhe is diſ- 
poſed to idle a little, by way of relaxation, when her eyes are enflamed with'read- 
ing and writing. She has often expreſſed her aftoniſhment to her. beloved 
Partner and others, that ſo wisz, ſo 8urER-excellent in almoſt every thing, 
as ſurely is tke Church of England, ſhould admit fox-hunting, &c.. &c. boys 
into the Miniſtry at that early age, when they read in the Sacred Scriptures, 
that the Saviour of the World, Gop incarnate, entered not on his Miniſtry 
until thirty years of age, nor his precurſor, John Baptiſt, until he was nearly 
twenty- eight, to make a poor ſhatterbrained idle boy. ſwear that he will 
« devote himſelf wholly to the winning of ſouls, Ke. that he will be inſtant in 
64 ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon; &c. 
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Lordſhip to appoint. him one of bit chaplains, which he 
inſtantly did. Mr. Berkeley always, after the melancholy 
death of Lord Loudon, wore a locket of his hair, a 


' melancholy picture, ſet in gold, pendant from his neck by a 


ſtrong black ribbon under his outward waiſtcoat, until within 
a very few days of his own happy exit, when too 3 


* n. except on a ſopha. 


Mr. Monck Berkeley, one "Oy on his arrival at Cook- 

ham from Oxford, ſitting after dinner, Dr. Berkeley aſked, 
„What company he had in the machine to Maidenhead ?” 
He replied, < Very ſenſible, agreeable company.” 


Dr. B. Probably ſome — 18 your own ac- 
quaintance.“ | 


Mr. B.. No, not one; but 1 "A "wi Plant 


56 drive,” 


At length, after a ſhort filence, Mr. Berkeley 440 
«« Well; if ever 1 marry, and ſhould have a te. 1 
* think I will have her baptized Eriza LAWRENCE.” 


Dr. B.— „Elis Lawäxnex! what do you mean, child? 
— p_y wp 1 nme. | 
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Mr. B.—“ No, my dear Sir, no; but I can't help ſup- 
„ poſing, that there muſt be ſome /e# in the thirteen 
+ letters which compoſe thoſe two names united. You 
„know my Mother and we all admire Miſs Eliza Law- 
*« rence of Canterbury. By ſome accident, Ritchie forgot 
to take my place, and ſo I was obliged to come in tlie 
* Worceſter machine, in which I met a Miſs Eliza Law- 
«+ rence; daughter of a Worceſterſhire * clergyman, I really 
think one of the clevereſt, moſt ſenſible women I eyer 
„met with in my life. I began talking like a fon, as 
« young folks often do. She took me in hand, and ſhewed 
« me what a FOOL I was. I never was bezter trimmed, even 
by my Mother; therefore I think there muſt me ſome- 
„thing powerful in he names; and, if I had a girl, 7 
« 401d like that ſhe ſhould be blefled with a ue firang 
« underſtanding, I a/re you, my dear Sir.“ 


„Or Sheopſhiroy, the Editor forgets which. 
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THE Editor having at length finiſhed her 700 long Pre- 
face, it only remained for her to determine whether it 
ſhould be Pre- or 4f-fixed to her Son's Poems. She much 
wiſhed it might be the latter. Juſt at the time when ſhe 
was to have determined the matter, it pleaſed the Arr- 
wisz Disroskx of ALL events in his wiſdom to reca! 
to himſelf one of the ſweeteſt ſpirits ever breathed into 
the noſtrils'* of any deſcendant of fallen Avau—Mrs. Frin- 
| ſham, the only, the excellent, the generous, the Ix courA- 
RABLE Siſter of the Editor; whoſe character may be drawn 
m very few — by comparing her with two > great men 


See the ſecond chapter of Geneſis, verſe 7. In this alone does the Editor 
humbly conceive that man differs from the more, much more, than the half. 
<< reaſoning elephant,” the aſtoniſhingly wiſe, well-reaſoning Newfoundland dog. 
Mr. Monck Berkeley had one, who underſtood and acted as wiſely as any Philoſo- 
pher could have done, as ſeveral ſervants of Dr. Berkeley's, now living, well 
know, particularly in two very remarkably ſtriking occurrences. Lord Mon- 
boddo has proved, in his ſecond volume of Artient Metaphyſics, that dogs 
can remember, can reaſon, can reflect; but that they have not conſciouſ - 
«« neſs,” i. e. they have a ſoul as well as Man, ſometimes a wiſer ſoul ; but 
they have not a ſpark breathed into Man, the BxzaTa of Jeuovan. ** Let us 
«© make Man,” &c. See Geneſis, chap. ii. verſe 7. Whoever gives themſelves 
the trouble to read that verſe in the Hebrew will more plainly ſee, that no 
human being can enjoy perfect happineſs until re-united to Jexov An. 


—" 
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of the laſt century. She had as much reſerve* and 
wit + as BuTLER, as much worth, piety, and polite- 
neſs. as BoyLEf. Her exceedingly, naturally, tender 
delicate frame, ſtricken by the late intenſe cold, which 
fixed on her lungs after about a fortnight of extreme 
external ſuffering, yet not uttering one impatient word, 
or breathing one impatient groan, . reſigned her ſweet 
ſpirit into the hands of that God, who, ſhe happily felt, 
had Hived, had died, to redeem it from never-ending 
miſery, wtterly renouncing all merits of her own; and, 
as has been better expreſſed by the very pious Divine 
who attended her fick—dying bed, and preached her 


* 'That reſerve wore off near twenty years ago. 


+ When going from home to make a viſit of a few weeks to relations or 
friends, on making her courtſey to her Mother and Siſter, ſhe uſed to ſay to 
her Mother, Your moſt obedient, Madam ;” to her Siſter, © Adieu, my 
** dear Miſs Frinſham. I hope you will both be very happy whilſt I am gone; 
ee but I am ſure you will never /augh till I come home again.” It was very 
true ; ſhe had a never-failing fund of wonderfully agreeable humour amongſt 
her intimate friends. Mrs. Frinſham and her Siſter made it a point, after they 
quitted ſchool, never to leave their excellent Mother one night alone. 


} A ſhort ſketch of the character of Mrs. Frinſham appeared in the Obituary 


of the Gentleman's Magazine for January, 1797, drawn by the elegant pen of 
her's and the Editor's beloved, reſpected, accompliſhed Friend Mrs. Dun- 


combe, of Canterbury, of whom frequent grateful mention has been made 
before in this Preface. For this laſt fayour the Editor feels herſclf moſt ſenſibly 


ebliged, gratified, and conſoled. | 
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funeral ſeron ® at Shotteſbrocke +, utterly refuſing to 


Not preuched to celebrate the uncemmon virtues of the dear departed 
ſaint, but to benefit the ſuryivors—the grand and great-grandchildren of- the 
tenants of her eminently pious anceſtors, and the deſcendatits of the domeſtics | 
of her excellently, leſs celebrated, prous parents. The Rcktor rejoices to hear 
that the place of her nativity is at prefent bleſſed with an Evanget cal, as well 
as very learned Preacher, although a young gentleman a very old faſhioned 
paſtor, taking the advice of poor o Saint PRI, © be inſtant in ſeaſon,” 
&c. Epiſtle to Timothy, #s an honeſt tenant of Hers, who left her houſe this 
morning, tells her, faying, ** I beleeve, Madam, that there is ſcarce a day 
© when the gentleman is not in two or three houſes, inſtructing the poor 
© people, and relieving them where it is wanted.” When he marries, the Edi- 
tor hopes his lady will be, as indeed every lady, whether wife to = Doctor or 
a Squire, ſhould be, mother, nurſe, to the ſurrounding poor. They will one 
day find it to have been not only a pleaſant, but a profitable amuſement. 


+ This Sermon, preached by the Rev. Mr. White, Curate of Chertſey, will 
be ſoon publiſhed. This excellent, judicious, Evangelical Preacher, has printed 
two or three Sermons on different occaſions, but never publiſhed them. The 
Editor, aſking why he had not, Mr. White modeſtly replied, ** that, as he 
« was only a Curate, he thought no one would attend to them.” To be ſure, 
he bears in mind that A Saint in crape is ice a Saint in lawn.“ But let 
us hope that there are ſome yEw Saints not clad in Laws who yet, in due 
time, may be ** dothed in white robes, with palms (if not craziers) in their 
« bands, &c.” 


1 Some few years ago there were fix or feven worthy 'perfons who kept their own carriages, 
whoſe fathers, grand-fathers, or grand-mothers, had been ſervants, ſome menial ſervants, to 
Mr. Cherry, at Shotteſbrogk Houſe ; enabled to do ſo by Guy's blefling on their own honeſty 
and worth, which they ſtill attributed to the great care taken by Mr. Cherry, his excellently- 
_pions mother, and his lady, to the ſouls of their domeſtics, many of them the children and 
_ grand-children af faithful old ſervants. Some years ago, at a watering-place, a gentleman 
aiked the Editor, who an elderly man was, that he faw walking fometimes with Dr. Berkeley 
and herfelf?” adding, Sure, Madam, he has known all your family for generations. 
„What execeding fine horſes he has to his elegant carriage! Yet he does not ſeem to be a 
** man of muck faſhion.” To which the Editor replied, © That he was a very old acquaintance 
of her's, a man of worth.” It was not necſſary for her to add, that his father had taken very 
good care of Mr. Cherry's fine horſes at Shotteſbrook, although it was the caſe, 
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Hear her a/ms-deeds and good works,” of which, to uſe the 
language of Saint Luke in the Acts of the Holy Apoſtles, 
„be was full,” very full indeed, even mentioned to her; ex- 
claiming, * Oh | name them not; I have not had it in 
% my power to do aught for ur Saviour; H has 
* done ALL for me.” She breathed out her laſt gentle 
breath in praiſe to God her Saviour. The laſt words 
that ſhe uttered, to be di/findly heard, were, Oh! my 
„„ Saviour-Gop, into Tay Hanps do I commend wy 
„ SprtrxIT. It is ſuppoſed that ſhe finiſhed the text; for 
ſhe lived about ten minutes, and continued ſpeaking with 
her laſt breath, which, by the geſture of her exquiſitely 
clegant hands a, and the appearance of her eyes, ſeemed to 


* Mrs. Frinſham was fo elegantly limbed, that the very witty, very polite, 
agreeable Mrs. M—c—e of Canterbury, once ſaid, My dear Miſs Frin- 
4 ſham, if Nature had formed me as ſhe has you, I would certainly wear 
„ ſmall cloaths, and never put on a glove.” Mrs. Frinſham danced a minuet 
ſo very finely, that if on a public day at Mrs. I Sheeles's twenty different ſets 


+ More than thirty years ago it afforded heartfelt pleaſure to the Editor to have it in her 
power to render a very capital ſervice to the moſt ſenſible accompliſhed youngeſt ſon of that 
lovely, amiable, judicious educator of young ladies (then in India), It has been often aſſerted, 
that no young lady, brought up by Mrs. Sheeles and the pious ſenſible Mrs. Gambier, ever loſt 
their character, excepting a wretehed little girl, who, long before ſhe attained the age of 

' Fourteen, was one Chriftmas holydays, after ſhe had been about a year in Queen's Square, 
voLD by her wile Guardian to a vile —— ſhire Squire, whoſe mother ill- uſing the poor very 
weak girl, contemporary with the Editor, the ran away from him. The poor creature, as mauy 
others have dane, experienced the truth of the wiſe Spaniſh Proverb, © bien et caſada que 
tien ni Sugero ni Canada,” Mrs. Sheeles ſadly lamented to Mrs. Berkeley, about thirty years 
ago, that ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be perſuaded by Lady to take her danghters. No two 
Faris daughters in England have exceeded theſe two —— ladies in a variety of ——— matches, 
Mrs. Shecles was a maſt accampliſhed woman, of very good family, gratd-daughter of the 
excellent Sir John Smith, couſin-german to the late ——-» Lord Montford. It always rejoices 
Mrs, Berkeley to hear of the happineſs and proſperity of her grand-children, | | 
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be praiſmg, rather than ſupplicating that Saviour: God 
whom ſhe had laboured ſo n to NEW bot very * 
Years. 


Although her outward fufferings were very heavy, all 
was bright within. No ſelf- reproach for 5roken SanBATHS, 
for neglect of public worſhip on WRERER Dars, one grand 
cauſe of the decay of Chriſtian piety in this Nation, which 
the Editor, doomed, alas | to attend dying beds, has twice 
witneſſed, to her great diſtreſs, not, bleſſed be God, either 


of company came, Mrs. then Miſs Anne Frinſham was certain to exhibit te 
every different company. Her ear for muſic was ſo exquiſitely accurate, that 
the Editor has frequently, in her youth, and a very little before her lamented 
death, heard her ſay, that, when at ſchool, (always in miſchief,). like, and 
perpetually with, her dearly beloved friend, the wenderfully ſenfible, highly 
cultivated, accompliſhed Mrs. A. Langley, of the Manor-houſe, York, ſhe 
has repeatedly zried to dance out of time, but never could do it more than two 
ſteps, the third was not in her power. It uſed to be ſaid by the governeſſes, 
teachers, &c. The eldeſt Maſs Frinſham looks as if ſhe would fly over the 
moon, the youngeſt as if butter would not melt in her mouth; yet Miſs 
Frinſham is never in miſchief, Miſs Anne never out of it.” It was innocent 
miſchief, although it ſubjected the two Maſs Annes frequently to have recourſe 
to their Common Prayer Book to learn a Pfalm, ſometimes to their Bible to 
learn a chapter by heart, eſteemed a pretty weighty, although not a diſgraceful, 
puniſhment, like the Fool's-cap or the Red-tongue. Schools well conducted 
are excellent places for children of both ſexes ſurely. Mrs. Frinſham uſed; 
through life to laugh, and tell Dr. and Mr. Monck Berkeley, when the 
Editor uſed to ſay, ** that as @ girl fbe found no pleaſure in their eſcampades to 
« the parlour door at night,” &c. ** Aye, ſhe was a poor, puſillanimous, ſtupid, 
«* little puſs. She would never get up after ſhe was in bed, never ſlip out of 
* the ſchool- room. She never ſaw the kitchen at Mrs. Sheeles's in her life. 
She was a fad poor coward indeed.” 
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her Mother, Son, or Huſband ! Her ſole anxiety was on 
account of her poor, now, alas! throughly forlorn, deſo- 
late, trebly-widowed Siſter, left to ſtruggle alone, with 
variety of perplexing buſineſſes, without one near, dear 
relative to counſel and to ſoothe. her; yet, bleſſed be the 
mercy of an all-gracious God, ſhe was enabled to ſay to her 
almoſt idolizing Siſter, Deareft of friends, I am not 
* ALONE; for God is with me, wil/ be with me. I have 
* been conſtantly, as you know, praying to him from the 
age of ſeventeen, * Caſt me not away in the time of age, 
* when my frength faileth, when I am grey-beaded! And he 
has graciouſly promiſed ALL his rea! children, I will 
* NEVER leave thee, nor for/ake thee. And I may adapt 
the language of Holy David, and inſtead of faying, 
„% When my Father and my Mother forſake me, the 
« Lord taketh me up.“ But, when it pleaſes His wiſdom 
*« to chaſtize his poor ſinful child, by taking from her her 
*« 1dolized Son, her tenderly beloved Huſband, her darling 
« Siſter; Hz wil! take her up, and conduct her ſafely, 
„ ſhe wiſhes ſhe might preſume to ſay ſhortly, to the 
« realms of bliſs, there to rejoin thoſe n ſpirits, 
„her dear happy TRIO, to part no more.“ The 
lovely Saint was exceedingly conſoled to find that the 
Giver of every good gift had, in the midſt of ſuch 
anguiſh of ſoul, vouchſafed fuch a meafure of his 5% 
gift, Fairu. Mrs. Frinſham entreated her” Sifter to 
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remember, what Mrs. Berkeley always admired in Brooke's 
Fool of Quality, that Gzize hath not a more deady For 
« than bu/ine/s ; that ſhe, alas | had much, to which ſhe 
« entreated her to apply herſelf inftead of mourning over 
her loſs.” We all, in turn, feel that it is eaſier to preach 
than to practiſe; and the Editor feels the force of Our 
Bleſſed Maſter's words, Work whilſt you have the day, 
« for the night cometh wherein no man can work.” The 
Editor has laboured to work a little in the day, the time of 
youth, of vigour ; for the night is come (rather early) upon 
her, when ſhe finds, by melancholy experience, that ſhe 
can do but very little—May that little all redound to the 
glory of Gop her * Amen. Lord Jesvs! ſay 
AMEN, 


The Editor has ſeveral ſtone weight of papers to inſpect 
of Biſhop Berkeley's—his journal when in Italy, &c. &c. of 
Mr. Cherry's; of Archbiſhop Secker's ; Miſs Talbot's; Mr. 
Monck Berkeley's : and dear Dr. Berkeley wiſhed her, at 
her leiſure, to overlook and ſelect from his numerous ſer- 
mons (enough to make a dozen volumes), one volume to be 
publiſhed : about ſix ſermons Dr. Berkeley got tranſcribed, 
during his laſt illneſs, to be printed, which, together with 
his four ſermons printed a his. life, will nearly make 
the volume. 
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The Editor feels ſome conſolation in knowing that from 
very early youth one of her chief ſtudies and greateſt delights 
was labouring to oblige, pleaſe, and render happy, her 
ever from iyfancy tenderly beloved ſiſter; and that the 
fiſters never, through life, had a quarrel with each other, 
ſince the age, when, if there aroſe any diſpute whoſe Dori. 
was 697 dreiled, their wiſe mother uſed to call out, Oh! 
if there is any quarrel 7 am coming to make a third” 
winch always an: ended the diſpute. | 


The Editor is perpetually, ſince her Ja lamentable loſs, 
involuntarily recurring to thoſe beautiful lines of the elo- 
quent Dr. Young, in his firſt Night: 


Dar! great proprietor of all! 
JJ c 20 TO 9 
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ere 


Amid ſuch mighty plunder, why exhauſt 

Thy partial quiver on a mark ſo mean ? 

Why thy peculiar rancour wreck'd on me © 

Inſatiate Archer! could not one ſuffice ? | 
Thy ſhaft flew 7brice ; and tbrice my peace was ſlain. 


But then the Editor baniſhes thoſe 5a/-murmuring lines 
of the fineſt of Poets, by repeating the devout proſe of 
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Dean | Hickes's . Reformed Devotions,” (the Preparatory 
Office tor Death, uſed by the Editor from her youth up, 
on. the Tavrspar, inſtead of the Office for that day,) 


with which ſhe now concludes this frighttully long 
e 


— + 


« Yet at the Ja GREAT Day we ſhall ea/ily diſcern 
« a perfect concord in the banſbeſt note, when our adored 
«REDEEMER ſhall. come in the clouds and ſummon Ar 
4 mankind to appear before Him.” 


To which the Editor ever has, truſts ſhe ever ſhall, moſt 
ſincerely ſubſcribe, | 


Cnxxrszx, January 26, 
fatal Month, 1797, 


ELIZA. BERKELEY. 


RUM ORA; OR, THE MAID OF RAASA, 


Raasa, by thy rocky ſhore, 

Vocal to the Grams roar, 

Cliffs, that have for ages ſtood 
Barriers to the briny Flood, 

Beneath your dark, your diſmal ſhade, 
Wandering wept a woe-worn Maid, 
Whilſt the pauſes of the gale 

Each ſhe fill'd with ſorrow's tale. 


Burſting from the ſable ſky, 


See the forked Lightnings fly, 
B 
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'” Whilſt their fad deſtructive light 
Gilds awhile the gloom of Night! 
Trembling to the blaſts that blow,” 
Gazing on the gulph below, 
Yielding to the ruthleſs ftorm, 
Drooping mark yon Angel Form, 

Round whoſe face divinely fair 
Looſely ſtreams her golden hair 
To the rock's ſublimeſt ſeat 


Fate has led her wandering feet; 


Yawning wide the greedy Deep 
Woos her to eternal ſleep. 


By the Lightning's vivid glare 
Saw you not yon frantic ſtare? 
By the Tempeſt's lurid light, 
Mark her plunge to endleſs Night! 
Struggling mid the boiling ware, 
Nature, frighted at the Grave, 


THE MAID OF RAA s A. 3 


To the rude, the rocky ſtrand 
Faintly points her languid hand. 
Ceaſe, ye blaſts, awhile to blow, 
Drown not now the wail of woe! 
Heard ye not yon piercing groan 
That proclaim'd her ſpirit flown? 
Whilſt it ſoars on ſeraph wing, 
Roaring waves her Requiem ſing. 


Still, by Raaſa's ſea-girt ſhore, 
Blue-ey'd Maids her fate deplore ; 
From the cliffs ſublime and ſteep 
Caſt thy Garlands in the Deep, 
Marking thus the day's return, 


Still Rumora's fate they mourn. 
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ELEGY. 
TO ALMERIA. 


Han, bliſsful ſcenes of early youth,. 
So ſacred once to love and truth, 
When my Almeria, matchleſs maid,. 
With angel charms, adorn'd the ſhade ;: 
Regardleſs of each fond delight, 
Though time purſu'd his fteady flight; 
Vet, as he flew, around his wing 


Gay pleaſure twin'd the wreath of ſpring,. 
Whilſt Hope, fair daughter of the ſky, 
With golden treſs and azure eye, 
Benignant turn'd her gladd'ning lyre, 
And bade my ſoul to bliſs aſpire ; 

But now no more along theſe plains 


She pours her ſweet ſeraphic ſtrains; 
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No more Almeria wanders near; 

In vain, alas! I ſeek her here: 

Let, as by font remenibennce led, 

My fav'rite ſcenes I penſive tread; 

There peaceful ſhades, yon conſcious grove, 
Reſtore awhile the joys of love. 

Recalling thus the bliſsful paſt, 

For ever ſweet deluſion laſt : 

Nor let Oblivion's gloomy veil 

From Mem'ry ſhroud the tender tale:. 
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INVOCATION TO OBLIVION. 


TO ROBERT MERRY, ESQ.* 


Omuvion! hail, thou peaceful pow'r! 
Bleſt offspring thou of life's laſt hour, 
Who, bending o'er the bed of woe, 
[When Fate ordains the welcome blow, 
Fixing to human griefs a bound, 

Without the church-yard's hollow mound,) 
Cum with thy poppy-cinttur'd urn. 


The panting ſoul long us'd to mourn. 
Alike thy draft Lethean drowns 

The pride of kings, the care of clowns. 
Now Death has chill'd the fever'd mind 
Of kim, the ſcourge of human-kind, 


* Better known to the world as the elegant author of the poems publiſhed 
under the name of Della Cruſca, 


INVOCATION TO OBLIVION: 


Who, his inſatiate fame to feed, 

Bade all mankind or weep or bleed, 
Lo! at thy ſhrine the victor bows; 
Thy poppies now entwine his brows: 
Thais no more with angel charms. 
Awakes his hope, his breaſt alarms, 
No * bids him fondly gaze 

On eyes that mock the diamond's blaze. 
Unheeded now o'er Edward's grave 
Fam'd Creſſy's living laurels wave. 
Unconſcious of the foliage proud, 

The warrior ſlumbers in his ſhroud.; 
Yet thou who thus of human pride. 
Stem'ſt the deep o'erflowing tide, 

Who o'er ambition's blazon'd tale 
Indignant throw'ſt thy fable veil, 

Doſt ſtill in mercy ſoothe the woe 
That bids through life the tear to flow, 


— — — . * 


INVOCATION TO OBLIVION. 


Whom mis'ry urges to his tomb, 
Obtain from thee a welcome doom. 
At eaſe reclin'd within thy arms, 

And deaf to faction's loud alarms, 

See murder'd Mary calmly ſleeps, 

And, bliſsful change ! no longer weeps. 
Emboſom'd in ſome unknown tomb, 
F orgetful of his impious doom, 

Sleeps the ſad prince whoſe hapleſs fate 
Through time's long courſe ſhall want its mate; 
Een Love, that tyrant of the breaſt, | 

At thy numb touch is huſh'd to reſt ; 

No longer through the Paraclete, 

Of Heloiſe the laſt retreat, 

His barbed ſhafts deſtructive fly, 

For Abelard but once could die; 


Around their ſad united grave 


In vain Love's airy pinions wave; 
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The vengeful pow'r, profuſe of woes, 
In vain attempts their laſt repoſe; 
For all the bliſs thy cup contains 
Rewards at length thy former pains. 
Ahl fay, Oblivion! design to ſay, 
Can earthly ſong, can mortal lay, 
From forth thy ſacred well- fount pure 


For me one bliſsful draught procure. 
For Mem'ry oft upholds to view 
The varied ſcenes through life we knew, 
Recalls the bliſsful hours of yore, 
And pictures joys that are no more. 
Do thou thoſe-pangs in pity ſpare, 
And grant, O grant all Nature's pray'r. 
But, firſt and chief, Miranda's woes 
Deſerve from thee a long repole. 
In pity bid remembrance ceaſe, 
And her's be dark Oblivion's peace. 
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A INVOCATION TO OBLIVION. 


Thy real worth they only know, 

a Whoſe hearts are rich in treaſur'd woe. 
To ſuch more dear thy torpid fway, 
Than all that meets the blaze of day: 
Yet ſtill in ev'ry age or clime, 

In numbers rude, or flowing rhime, 
From lofty domes that reach the ſkies, 
From where the lowly cottage lies: 
(Though loſt, alas! in empty air,) 
This is the univerſal pray'r: 

« Howe'er my future fate be caſt, 

Do thou, Oblivion, veil the paſt.” 


TO MISS —* OF DUBLIN, 


ON THE DEATH OP HER MOTHER. 


Eumosowp in the bloom-beſpangled thorn, 
The lonely Minſtrel wakes her ſtrain forlorn, 


And to the ear of Night unfolds her tale, 

Of ceaſeleſs ſorrow, and of widow'd wail: 

Thus, bending 'neath a more than common woe, 
At Mem'ry's ſhrine thy tears inceſſant flow. 

Yet why, ah, why, with cheerleſs gloom o'ercaſt, 
Still ponder o'er th' irrevocable paſt? 

Why, weeping, bend o'er Virtue's hallow'd tomb, 
Whence Hope, immortal Hope, diſpels the gloom? 
To her mild ſway thy tortur'd breaſt reſign, 

And make, dear maid, her balmy pleaſures thine. 


* A near relation of Mr. B's father, to whom her brothers were under 
great obligations for amiable attentions during their nine years ſojourn at 
Harrow School. She never paid the leaſt attention to his parents on the ever- 
to-be-lamented death of their excellent ſon, for whom, when living, ſhe was 
vain of boaſting a friendſhip : her name 1s therefore eraſed. 
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TO MIRANDA, 


ON HER DETERMINING TO ASSUME THE VEIL. 


Wur quits Miranda thus life's buſy ſcene? 
Why ſeeks ſhe now the Convent's gloom ſerene? 
Can, then, this giddy crea no pleaſure give, 
That here the fair Miranda ſcorns to live? 

Why, penſive maid, to routs, to lively balls, 
Prefer the gloomy Convent's hallow'd walls? 

Ah, ſtay! and let mankind adore theſe charms, 
That ought to bleſs ſome favour'd lover's arms: 
Yet, ſtop! methinks I hear Miranda fay 

(G hilt now ſhe ſmiling reads my uncouth lay), 


Though vulgar ſouls may wonder at my choice, 


May dare to cenſure with a common voice; 
Vet I'm reſoly'd, ſince in thoſe ſhades no fools 
Are led by Faſhion's or by Folly's rules. 


TO MIRANDA, 


"Tis only in the dear ſequeſter'd cell 
Where peace is found, and where the virtues dwell; 
Contented there my future days I'll ſpend, 
There taught, in hope and triumph meet my end: 
Then in ſome time-worn Cloiſter's hallow'd gloom 
The ſiſter Nuns will rear Miranda's tomb; 
Whilſt ſome pale trembling lamp ſhall ever burn, 
To mark the ſpot where reſts my mould'ring urn.” 
Thus ſpeaks in accents ſoft the penſive maid, 
Who to the blaze of day prefers the ſhade, 

Who wiſely ſhuns what Folly pleaſure calls, 

And flies for refuge to a Convent's walls. 
Reluctant, I muſt own 'tis Nature's voice, 

That calls Miranda to ſo ſad a choice: 

For, oft at eve I've ſeen the penſive maid 
Reclin'd beneath the yew-tree's mournful ſhade, 
Hanging enraptur'd o'er ſome moving tale, 


Whilſt pleas'd ſhe heard the plaintive warbler's wail. 


14 | TO MIRANDA. 


If then, Miranda, you the Veil aſſume; 

If you will ſeek the Convent's mournful gloom; 
And the fad tale no abler Bard inſpire, 

Be mine the taſk to tune the plaintive lyre, 

If verſe like mine eternal fame could give, 

Thy name, Miranda, ſhould for ever live. 
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EPITAPH ON G. R. BERKELEY, ESQ. 


TO MRS. GEORGE BERKELEY, HIS MOTHER. 


87 NCE now, dear Youth, this fad recording ſtone 
| Proclaims, alas! thy gentle ſpirit flown; 

To thee, thou ſpotleſs, thou lamented ſhade, 

By weeping friends be ſorrow's tribute paid; 

Yet, whilſt a Brother's Muſe attunes her lays, 

And her aſpiring love attempts thy praiſe, 

Attempts to paint that pang her boſom knew, 
When robb'd by Death of happineſs and you ; 
Whilſt to this tablet frail ſhe gives the truſt, 

To bear thy „e and protect thy duſt; 


Let none who mourn for thee deſponding rave: 


For Hope celeſtial, dawning on thy grave, 
Gilds with ſereneſt beam that diſtant ſhore, 


From whoſe ſad bourn mortals return no more. 
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EPITAPH ON AN UNFORTUNATE LADY. 


TO THE REV. GEORGE GLEIG, A. M. 


Mozrai, whene'er by Contemplation led, 
Thou ſeek'ſt theſe aweful manſions of the dead; 
Here pauſe awhile, and view this humble grave, 
Where no pale ſtatues weep, no banners wave; 
Here reſts, ſecure from ev'ry human woe, 

One whole ſad "ab commands the tear to flow; 
Who, in the dawn of life, when all was gay, 
Attentive heard ſeducing Pleaſure's lay; 


By the falſe Syren lur'd, ſhe plow'd the wave, 
Where ruthleſs rocks afford a certain grave; 


By the rude ſtorm deſpoil'd of peace and fame, 
Your pity now is all ſhe means to claim; 

But, whilſt celeſtial Pity, pauſing here, 

Shall kindly ſhed one tributary tear; 
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Let none, who virtue more than mercy prize, 
Diſturb the duſt that near this willow lies : 

For, though beneath this humble, harmleſs ſtone, 
Sleeps one to human frailty often prone, 

Yet Pity's ſelf ſhall draw a friendly veil 

Oer all the guilt that clouds her hapleſs tale. 

As vernal air then breathing pure and ſweet, 
One anxious pray'r to Heav'n's high Mercy-ſeat; 
Thither ſhall cherub'd Peace the record bear, 

| Whilk radiant Hope ſhall fix her anchor there. 
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IMPROMPTU *, ON HEARING, As HR WAS RISING 
IN THE MORNING, OF THE, DEATH, Or 
THE REY. JOHN. DUNCONBE, M. A. 


INSCRIBED TO MRS. DUNCOMBE, OF CANTERBURY. 
Prack to the ſpot where his remains are laid; 


May pureſt bliſs await his friendly ſhade! 
Nature by him had done her nobleſt part: 


She gave a head, nor yet denied a heart. 


* Written with one ſtocking on, the other off. Mr. B.'s very uncom- 
monly tender attachment to his Mother, from his early infancy to the laſt 
breath he drew, occaſioned his conftantly aſking his ſervant on entering 
his chamber, How ſhe did?” The man replied, ** Pretty well, Sir. 
She is gone out. Mr. Duncombe is dead—died at five this morning.” Mr. 
B. had been at a private ball the night before, where Mr, D. was with his 
daughter. In the ſituation above deſcribed the lines were written, as Mr. B. 
told his Mother when he gave them to her at breakfaſt, ſaying, As it is a 
ſtrictly juſt character, it may for a minute ſoothe the mind of your dear 
friend Mrs, D.“ 


THE VIRGIN'S MIDNIGHT HYMN *, 


SUPPOSED ro BE SUNG BY A CHORUS OF NUNS AT BRUSSELS, 
IN THE YEAR 1986, WHEN THE AUTHOR WAS THERE. 


INSCRIBED TO THE HON. MISS MOLESWORTHS,. 
DAUGHTERS OF LORD MOLESWORTH,. 
AND TO MISS HORNES,- 


DAUGHTERS OF THE BISHOP OF NORWICH:- 


10 thee, thou great Almighty power, 
At this moſt dread, moſt ſolemn hour, 
We virgins join in choral lays; 


Do thou inſpire our notes of praiſe ;: 


* Mr. B. mentioning the bell conſtantly ringing as ſoon as the clock had 
ſtruck twelve, as it does in many convents in France, to call the poor nuns to 
prayers in their chapel, Miſs H——, one of the young ladies, barely then 
fifteen years old, exclaimed, ** Mercy on me, Mr. Berkeley! what do they 
fay when they get into the chapel?” To which he replied, ©* My dear Z 
NM „I don't know; for they never let me in to hear them at that hour. 
I know what they ſhould ſay: Pray to God, for Chriſt's fake,” &c. The next 
morning, at breakfaſt, Miſs II. found the Virgin's Hymn on the breakfaſt- 


table at the deanery. It was ſet to muſic, but the muſic cannot be found... 
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THE VIRGIN'S MIDNIGHT HYMN. 
And as to thee our ſtrains aſcend, 
May Heaven's bright choir attention lend? 


In pity. bid our paſſions ceaſe, = 
And bleſs us with thy holy peace ; 


Al worldly pomps may we deſpiſe, 


And fit, O fit us for the ſkies. 

For Jeſu's ſake our crimes forgive, 
And O! when here we ceaſe to live, 
May Angels pure our ſpirits bear, 
Eternal joys with thee to ſhare; 
Then may we join the choir above, 
And ever ſing thy boundleſs love. 


on ÞF 


TO HENRY GRIMSTON -, ESQ. OF YORKSHIRE. 


Pace S now with fainter fire 
Gilds the hamlet's pointed: ſpire; 
Dews deſcending Bleſs the ſoil, 
Eve ſuſpends the peaſant's-toil; 
Ofer the panzy-chequer'd: plains: 
Whiſtling tread the jocund ſwains; 
Marking now with gliſt ning eyes 
Smoak aſcending from the ſkies, 
'Token of the houſewife's care, 
Earneft of their ſimple fare. 


*The choſen, the beſt beloved friend of Mr. B.'s youth; his amiable un- 
wearied friend to his lateſt hour. This excellent young gentleman devoted 
nearly two years, about the cloſe of Mr. B.'s life, in accompanying him to 
Bath, to the fea, &c. and ſpent a whole winter with him at Dr. Berkeley's in 
Berkſhire. Mr. G. mourned at Mr. B.'s death as for a brother, as did ſeve- 
ral other gentlemen of his intimate friends, 
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Pleas'd the toils of day are o'er, 
Rich without the miſer's ſtore ; 

Bleſt with love and roſy health, 

Anxious for no other wealth. 


Careleſs of the coming day, 
Each purſues. his homeward way. 
In no borrow'd charms array'd- 
Mark the lovely Milking-maid, 
Poiſing well the foaming pail, 
Trip along the paſture dale; 
To direct her True-love's way 
Loud ſhe tunes her chearful lay 
He, deſcending from the hill, 
Meets her by the clacking mill. 


Homeward as they drive the cows 
He repeats his artleſs vows: 

As the-church they loit ring paſs. 
Roſy bluſhes tinge the laſs; 
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If the theme the ſwain purſues, 
Soon the prieſt ſhall have his dues. 
Ruſtling from the noiſy ſchool, 
Heedleſs of the ferril's rule, 
Heirs to Nature's pureſt joys, 
Mark the happy village boys, 
(Foes declar'd to reſt and peace,) 
O' er the green purſue the geeſe; 
Summon'd by their cackling cries 
To the ſpot the houſewife hies; 
Arm'd with diſtaff, ſtead of ſteel, 
Soon the foe her diſtaff feel: 
Quickly ſcar'd, the truants fly : 
Homewards now in haſte they hie. 
Guardians of the village wealth, 
Foes declar'd to fraud and ſtealth, 
Tenants of the chearful hearth, 
Frequent cauſe of harmleſs mirth, 


E VE NI N G. 


Welcome to their maſter's board, 
Partners of his ſcanty hoard. 
See before the wicket gate, 
Curs parade in mimic ſtate, 
Heedleſs of the proffer d bone, 
Eager till to guard their own, 
Each his faithful ſervice pays, 
And with threat'ning aſpect bays. 
Waken'd by the various note, 
Echo quits her cave remote, 
Wandering o'er the dewy plain,. 
Warbles ftill the varied ſtrain. 
Mark the village murmurs ceaſe; 
Night appears with balmy peace. 
Each extend their filent reign 
O'er the peaceful village plain; 
Lovelorn maidens dream of bliſs, 
Sleeping yield the balmy Kiſs; 
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Coy, no more with rapture crown 
Thoſe on whom they us'd to frown. 
Prudence, leagu'd with ſubtle art, 
Sways no more the yielding heart. 
Fancy now, with viſions bleſs'd, 
Crown's the cotter's peaceful reſt. 
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S ON G. 


TO ALMERIA. 


Thoven ſince I lov'd an age is flown, 
'The bliſsful hour you ftill poſtpone ; 

Ah! lovely Maid, no longer frown, 

But each fond hope with rapture crown. 


Nor think, though lur'd by Angel charms, 
That Time will linger in thy arms; 
Oh! no; his ſeythe ſhall crop the roſe 
That on thy cheek divinely blows. 


But ere the ruffian riot there, 
To Nature yield, enchanting fair; 
Nor more my ardent wiſh reprove, 


For know, Life's richeſt boon is Love. 
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ELEGIAC BALLAD. 


TO HENRY Mc<KENZIE®, ESQ. 


Dunrp were the beamy ſtars of night, 
The moon had veil'd her temp'rate light; 
The gale was rude, the gale was high, 
And cheerleſs ſhew'd the low'ring ſky; 

All hous'd within an aged yew, | 
Whoſe boughs were dank with midnight dew, 
Night's lonely bird, with fadd'ning ſtrain, 
Awoke the echo of the plain; 

Whilſt ſtill the ſweet reſponfive maid, 
From forth her dark, unnotic'd ſhade, 
Repeated ſlow the doleful tale, 

And faintly gave it to the gale. 


Author of The Man;of Feeling,” &c. 
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Twas then the church-yard's hollow ſod . 
With frantic ſtep poor Nancy trod: 
She ſought the ſpot where Henry ſlept, 
And o'er his grave in anguiſh wept. 
Fond Friendſhip's hand had planted there 
Such flowrets wild as nominate bear ; 
The cowſlip ſweet, the vi'let blue, 
There drank ſoft Pity's falling dew; 
The panzy pale, the wild roſe red, 
Were cluſter d round her Henry's head; 


And, waving o'er the thorn- bound grave, 
The woodbine there its fragrance gave. 
Beſide the ſpot a willow grew, 

Of 1 like her's, the emblem true; 


From that one votive branch ſhe broke, 


And thus the lovely mourner ſpoke: 
« Who can the friendly charm impart 
To heal poor Nancy's broken heart? 


ELEGIAC BALLAD. 


On this green grave ſhe reſts her head, 
To weep her friend, her true-love dead. 
Then from the tomb, dear youth, return, 
Nor longer let thy Nancy mourn; . 
In pity quit the cheerleſs grave, 

And from deſpair thy Nancy ſave. 

He comes, he comes; I ſee him now 

On yonder mountain's ſpiry brow; 

Ar Nancy's call I knew he d come, 

To ſoothe her grief, and lead her home. 
Ah, me! he's gone; he ſhuns theſe arms. 
Can Henry ſcorn his Nancy's charms? 

Ah, no! ah, no! my Henry's dead. 
Then be this grave my bridal bed.” 

All o'er the grave her form ſhe threw, 


Her treſſes ſleeping in the dew; 


On Heav'n ſhe fix'd her azure eyes, 
She ſigh'd, ſhe ſunk, no more to riſe. 
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. ELEGIAC BALLAD. 


Ye rod few, who know to love, 
Who Sorrow's ſacred pleaſures prove; 
To where theſe lovers ſleep repair, 
And Pity's ſelf ſhall meet you there. 
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TO MIRAN DA 


Loves gay Queen, who reigns on earth, 
Smil'd, Miranda, at thy birth; 
Pleas'd, ſhe bid thy angel face 

Beam with each bewitching grace ; 
Round your waiſt her zone ſhe threw, 
Charms divine thus giving you ; 
Cupid knelt, and, lowting low, 

To your ſway reſign' d his bow; 

Jove, who ſaw the temple fair, 
Thron'd each human virtue there; 
Pallas then, the work to crown, 


Made her Egis all your own. 


This excellent Lady is lately become a widow, in the Eaſt Indies, by 
the death of Colonel | 
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VERSES ON THE DUTCHESS OF RUTLAND'S 
PREFERRING: MR. PETERS. 


TO GEORGE ATKINSON, M. D. 


THhoucn Peters oft, with pleafing ſtrokes of art, 
Had ſway'd the mind, and charm'd the feeling heart, 
And had to mortal view thoſe forms reveal d, 
Which diſtance infinite before conceal'd ; 
Yet Fame alone, (that Envy's ſelf decreed,) 
Fame was as yet his merit's only meed. 
But Rutland, who forgave the theft of grace | 
He oft had made from her angelic face, 
With liberal hand repaid the painter's toil, 
And made him maſter i a fruitful ſoil. 
No longer now the drudge of ſervile trade, 
By Gene led, he'll ſeek fair Belvoir's ſhade, 
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Whilſt the celeſtial nymphs ſhall prompt the theme, 
And Fancy's ſelf ſhall gild his noontide dream. 
At eve, when temp'rate ſhines the ſilver Queen, 
Devoid of care he'll tread the village green, 

And, gazing ſteadfaſt on the vaulted ſky, 

Beyond the narrow bounds will dart his eye, 

To where, deck'd in the majeſty of light, 

The cherub hoſt ſhall check his daring fight ; 

Yet there, uninjur'd, ſhall he ardent gaze, 

Whilſt ſuns, unknown before, around him blaze; 
Then to this nether world his hand ſhall give 
Scenes, that like Milton's muſt for ever live, 
Whilſt all who Genius love, or cheriſh Art, 
Wil join with thee to bleſs the noble heart 

That crown'd with competence 15 matchleſs toil, 


And made Hin er of 3 ffültfur fol. 


„ 
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E L E G Y 


TO THE MEMORY OF 


' LADY JANE GRAY AND MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


TO JUDITH LADY LAURIE. 


V Giter Queens, who early learn'd to weep, 
Though now entomb'd in peace your aſhes ſleep ; 
Though now, ſad pair, your gentle ſpirits ſtray, 
Through the bright regions of eternal day ; 
Though now your tortur'd ſouls are huſh'd to peace, 
And gracious Heav'n has bid your ſorrows ceaſe; 
Pity ſhall call the tear from ev'ry eye, 

From ev'ry heart the ſympathetic figh : 

Your cruel woes ſhall unborn bards inſpire, 
Whilſt they with ſorrow tune the warbling lyre, 
And pour their curſes on the bloody pair, 

Who gave to early fate the regal fair. 


E L E G FV. 


When tender virgins ſhall your page peruſe, 


Their tear-dimm'd eyes will all their luſtre loſe; 
Full many a willing tear they Il penſive ſhed, 

And pay that mournful tribute to the dead. 

Whilſt truth ſhall boaſt to many a future age, 

Your honour'd names in hiſt'ry's faireſt page; 
There, injar'd pair, your worth ſhall ſtand confeſs d, 
Your fate lamented, and your mem'ry bleſs d. 
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ADDRESS TO THE WIN DS. 


SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY A LADY DURING THE 


- ABSENCE OF HER LOVER, 


TO MISS MUNROE. 


VI ruthleſs winds, whoſe boiſt'rous ſweep 
Awakes to rage the boiling deep; | 

Who mock the ſeaman's fruitleſs toil, 

And Ocean glut with frequent ſpoil ; 

To me reſtore the favour'd youth, | 

Who, kneeling, vow'd eternal truth ; 
Whole ke tale, devoid of art, 

Has charm'd my ſoul, and won my heart ; 
O! ſwift from India's venal ſtrand, 
Conduct him to his native land; 

His wealth to you I here reſign, 


His tender heart alone be mine. 


MAN O07 


T O MIR AN D A, 
ON THE DEATH OF HER BROTHER-IN-LAW 


THE EARL OF L— 


Wrunsr, ſacred now to ſecret woe, 
Thy frequent tears, Miranda, flow, 

The penſive Muſe reſumes the ſtrain, 
And fondly tries to ſoothe thy pain. 
Where'er our wand'ring footſteps ſtray, 
If Fate, or Chance, direct the way; 

If Hope dilate the heart of youth, 

Or Age purſue the hermit Truth ; 

Each paſſing hour this moral ſhews, 
Who prays for Life, but covets woes; 
Yet ſtill from Death we froward turn, 


And, frighted, view the peaceful Urn; 


TO MIRANDA. 


O'er Friendſhip's grave deſponding weep, 
And mourn for thoſe who'only Nleep; 
Whilſt, brib'd alone by grief and pain, 
To this vile ſpot that Hope we chain; 
Which Heav'n ordain'd on cherub wing to ſoar : 
A pledge of joy when Time ſhall be no more. 


THE MAIDS OF MORVEN, 


AN ELEGIAC ODE. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE MARY VISCOUNTESS RUTHVEN, 
DAUGHTER OF THE EXCELLENT EARL AND COUNTESS OP 


LEVEN AND MELVIL. 


Wrrre fair-hair'd Ofcar's laid to fleep, 
A thouſand drooping maidens weep ; 

Their golden treſſes now they tear, 

And wildly give them to the air; 

Hark! now they raiſe the ſong of woe, 

See how their tears in torrents flow ; 

And whilſt his dirge they plaintive ſing, 
With echo fad the caverns ring ; 


See Malvina bends, and weeps 
O'er the turf where Oſcar ſleeps; 
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THE MAIDS OH MORVEN. 


Mark that ſigh ; it was her laſt : 

Now her ſorrows all are paſt. 
With Oſcar now ſhe treads the ſky ; 
Lo! ſhe wings her flight on hgh. * 
Maids of Morven, ceaſe. to weep, 
For Malvina's huſh'd to fleep. 


With Oſcar now in air ſhe flits: 
In Odin's hall with him ſhe fits. 


Baniſh grief, let ſorrow ceaſe, 
Since their bodies reſt in peace. 


; Ceaſe, lovely Daughters of the Dale, 


O'er Malvina ceaſe to wail. 
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ADDRESS TO THE SHADE OP SHAKSPEARE, 
ON MRS. B—'s VISITING HIS TOMB IN COMPANY 
WITH THE WRITER OF THESE LINES, 


AUGUST 13, 1787. 


TO THE REV. H TODD, A. M. 


OwIFT from the radiant realms of light, 

To Avon's een direct thy flight, 

And ſee, unaw'd by midnight gloom, 

Eliza ſeek thy laurel'd tomb: 

Now ſee the flame that gilds thy urn, 

At her approach more ſplendid burn : 
See baniſh'd now the gloom profound, 

For beauty ſheds its light around. 

Whilſt Genius waves his torch on high, 

Triumphant pointing to the ſky, 
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Then ſmiling hails the blooming dame, 
The rival of no vulgar fame, 

Around her Shakſpeare's hallow'd tomb 
Let Nature ſcatter all her bloom; 
There, planted by the tuneful Nine, 
There ſhall the verdant laurel ſhine ; 

The primroſe pale, the vrlet blue, 

There, there ſhall drink the morning dew ; 
Whilſt Fancy fair ſhall deck his bier 

With ev'ry flow'r to Genius dear. 
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. 
WRITTEN AT THE TOMB OF SHAKSPEARE. 


TO MISS LEE. 


Fary minſtrels, haſte away, 
Here attune the penſive lay; 
Where theſe roſes crown the ſod, 
Avonia's Bard awaits his God. 


Though Avon's ſtream for ever flow, 
So ſweet a Bard it ne' er ſhall know; 
Child of Nature, void of Art, 
How he knew the human heart! 


* Author of The Receſs.” 
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STANZAS AT SHAKSPEARE'S TOMB. 


When the magic ſhell he ftrung, 
Echo, glad, reſponſive ſung ; 
Whilſt the cowiſlip's fairy train 
Lightly trod the daiſy' d plain. 


And ſtill at fall of dewy night, 

By the Moon's uncertain light, 

| Whilſt they move to airs divine, 

x * Round his tomb they ſweetly twine. 
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VERSES 


ON SEEING THE TRAGEDY OF THE RECENT 


TO BERTIE GREATHEAD, ESQ. 


AWAKE, ye Nymphs of Avon's ſtream, 
Of Shakſpeare's verſe the fav'rite theme; 
No more within that ſparry cave, 


Whoſe mouth Avonia's waters lave ;. 


* Mr. B. being juſt landed from a long and ſtormy paſſage from abroad, 
wrote five lines to his Mother, and retired to reſt. On riſing to eat his din- 
ner at a miſerable inn, he aſked, ** If they had any book in the houſe.” 
Some one replied, *©* A gentleman had gone away, and left a play-book be- 
hind him.” Mr. B. deſired to ſee it; it entered with his dinner, which he 
left to take care of itſelf until he had finiſhed that charming piece. He un- 
locked his writing-box, wrote the following lines, ſealed and ſent them off 


by poſt, then ate his dinner. Mr. B. ſometimes ſaid, when ſhewing them to 


his friends, I do not ſuppoſe that Mr. Greathead ever knew from whom 
he received them.” A lady of very high. rank and. very cultivated mind 
once aſked Mr. B.'s Mother Whether early friendſhip had not led Mr. B. 
to ſee the Regent with ſuch very partial eyes.” Mrs. B. replied, © That ſhe 
believed her ſon was not at all acquainted with Mr.. G.; but that, had ſhe 
been a poet, ſhe would have faid as much as her ſon had done.“ 
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VERSES ON THE REGENT. 


On coral beds in grief recline, 
But round your brows the laurel twine ; 
Again by Cynthia's pallid beam, 
Be ſeen amid the glaſſy ſtream; 
O chaunt again that Doric ſtrain, 
Ye learn'd of Avon's tuneful fwain ; 
And with you bring the breathing lute, 
For ages loſt, for ages mute, 
That Genius erſt on him beſtow'd, 
Whoſe pictur'd breaſt with fancy glow'd ; 
For wak'd by notes that oft have charm'd, 
Again by hallow'd frenzy warm'd. 

Hark! Echo quits her mofly bed, 
And ſcarce believes her Shakſpeare dead; 
A gain, by Avon's filver ſtream 
A Bard reſumes great Nature's theme ; 


+ Spurning the rules of ſordid art, 


Guided but by a feeling heart; 
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From Nature's ſelf the picture draws, 
Confin'd by none but Nature's laws; 

To Fancy's realm the daring wight 

On eagle wing purſues his flight ; 

And wand'ring bleſt thoſe bow'rs among, 
Where Shakkſpeare's ſelf unrival d ſung; 
As ſtraying mid the holy wood, 

For you, fair fiſters of the flood ; 

A blooming wreath behold him twine, 


A wreath innate and lining. 
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THE BANKS OF ALMOND. 
(VIDE PENNANT'S Tov.) 


TO MARY LADY. CLARKE OF PENNYCUICKE. 


STu, was the night, and gently roll'd the wave, - 
When Almond's banks a penſive poet ſought, 
And free from care his ruſtic lay attun'd, 
When, lo! by ſome ſuperior pow'r compell'd, 
The filver waves in equal parts divide, 

And thence two lovely virgin forms ariſe, 
(The faireſt they of Caledonia's fair,) 

Who thus with accent ſoft the bard beſpeak : 
Be thine the taſk our hapleſs fate to ſing, 
Whilſt we, O Bard, thy ruſtic verſe inſpire, 
Still on theſe banks our penſive ſpirits ſtray, 


THE BANES OF ALMOND. 


And oft at evetide by the ſwains are ſeen. 
In ages paſt we were for friendſhip fam'd; 


Nor love, nor death, our friendſhip could deſtroy. 
One happy youth, by both alike below d. 
Was with our kindeſt, tendereſt wiſhes bleſs'd; 
Whilſt he for each with equal paſſion burnt. 
When from contagions dire we hither fled, 
For us, on yonder hill, a bower he built, 

And oft at evetide climb'd the ſteepy brae * 
To meet the willing partners of his love; 


But when at once the azure ſkies we ſought, 
O'er our remains a {imple tomb he rear'd, 
Then died, and join'd us in the realms of light. 
Oh! from our tender tale this moral learn, 
That real friendſhip lives beyond the grave; 
And when from earth remov'd it ſeeks the ſkies, 


* A Scotch expreſſion, 
H 
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It then for ever burns a flame ſerene, 
And gilds the regions of eternal day.” 

The Almond's willing waves again divide, 
And from his fight the lovely phantoms fink. 
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VERSES ON MRS. BILLINGTON'S APPEARANCE 


AT OXFORD. 


TO THOMAS BARRETT LENNARD, ESQ. 


Is ages paſt the ſweetly-flowing ſtrain, 

By Orpheus pour'd along the verdant plain, 
Diſarm'd the tiger's fierce relentleſs rage, 
And could the lion's horrid wrath aſſwage: 
Secure from harm amidſt the bloody throng, 
The love-lorn bard attun'd his plaintive ſong. 
Next old Amphion prov'd the pow'r of ſound, 
And bade his walls defenceleſs Thebes ſurround. 
Such were the wond'rous feats of former days, 
And ſuch the force of long- forgotten lays. 
Though now at Mufick's voice no ramparts riſe, 


No lion fell in magic thraldom lies, 
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VERSES ON MRS. BILLINGTON. 


; Yet ſtill its ſweet reſiſtleſs pow'r remains, 


We feel its force in living vocal ſtrains. 


For, hark! how worthy of Apollo's praiſe, 
Eliza tunes her ſoftly-thrilling lays! 

And whilſt full many a proud aſpiring fane 
In echo ſweet prolongs the cheerful ſtrain, 
Behold, forth iſſuing from the portals wide, 
Diſplay' d in many a long and fable tide, 
The letter'd ſons of holy ſcience come, 

By muſic lur'd to quit that peaceful home, 


Where tranquil pleaſures crown the paſſing hour, 


And Wiſdom dwells unaw'd by tyrant power. 
Behold how round Apollo's ſhrine they throng, 
And lift enraptur'd to the ſwelling ſong. 
But mark Swift paſſing through the buoyant air 
Yon gloried car a. nobler tribute bear! 
See Handel, fource of ſweet majeſtic ſtrains, 
Direct his flight to theſe his favourite plains. 


VERSES ON MRS. BILLING TON. 


Behold him now with mute attention pauſe, 

Now join, with rapture bright, the juſt applauſe. 
Since Handel then approves the lovely dame, 
And ſtamps his fiat on her laſting fame, 

From lov'd Parnaſſus height deſcend, ye Nine, 
And round her brows your brighteſt laurels twine. 
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THE POWER OF LOVE. 


TO ROBERT BERKELEY, ESQ. JUNIOR, 


OF SPETCHLEY PARK, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Arrtaoven the Muſe in ev'ry age 
With Cupid's wreath has deck'd her page, 
And, tutor'd by the wily boy, 

Has tun'd her lyre to themes of joy. 


Yet Hiſtory, ſweet recording maid, 

By Truth allur'd, forſakes the ſhade; 

And as adown the ſtream of time 

She ſteers her courſe with port ſublime, 

She pauſing points to many a grave, 
Where, Love, thy willows weep and wave, 


Through ſad Vocluſa penſive ſtrays, 
And Nature's tender tribute pays. 
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INVOCATION TO CUPID: 


TO FREDERICK REYNOLDS, ESQ. 


Deck'D with rays of purple light, 
Hither, Cupid, wing thy flight ; 
Through the pure unclouded ſky 

Let thy ſhafts unnumber'd fly. 


Bid the warblers of the grove 
Bow before the ſhrine of Love ; 
And with thy reſiſtleſs dart 


Pierce, O pierce each youthful heart. 


Hark, how round thy hallow'd ſhrine, 
Sweetly chaunt the tuneful Nine; 
O'er the green enamel'd plains. 
Pouring all their magic ſtrains. 


56 INVOCATION ro CUPID. 


Phoebus now with fervid rays 
Lights thy altar's holy blaze; 
And, touching ſoft his magic lyre, 
Joins the ſweet Aonian choir. 
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INSCRIPTION FOR A GOTHIC NICHE ., 
LINED WITH VN. 


IN THE GARDEN OF DR. BERKELEY'S PREBENDAL HOUSE 


IN THE OAKS AT CANTERBURY, WHERE MR. BERKELEY 
USED TO SIT AND READ GREEK. THE LADIES OF, 
THE FAMILY NAMED 2 THE GREEK SEAT. Y 


— 
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10 THE REV. DR. BERKELEY, 
PREBENDARY OF CANTERBURY, CHANCELLOR OF BRECON, &c. 


Moxra:., thou who view'ſt this cell, 
Scorn not here awhile to dwell; 
Hence is baniſh'd noify fport: 
This is Contempletiog's eure 


Hermits here, in days of yore, 


O'er their beads were ſeen to pore; 

Screen'd within this friendly ſhade, 

Erſt has wept the lovelorn maid. 
14 
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INSCRIPTION. 
Oft within this ivy'd ſeat, 
| Tenants of the green retreat, 
Bards have ſhunn'd the glare of noon, 
Here have hail'd the riſing moon. 


Here with glitt'ring viſions bleſt, 
Have they ſunk to downy reſt; 

Here have wak'd this truth to know, 
Wild ambition leads to woe.. 


Whilf around your eyes you turn, 
From this cell one moral learn; 

Far from Fortune's flatt ring gale 

Cautious ſpread your little ſail. 


See yon once aſpiring fane *, 

With ruin ſad beſtrew the plain, 
Whilſt within the fretted tower 
Night's lone bird ſelects her bower. 


* The magnificent ruins of St. Auguſtine's Monaſtery are ſeen in a moſt 
beautiful point of view from Dr. Berkeley's garden in the Oaks. 


INSCRIPTION. 


Yet the zealot's ruffian hand, 
Speeding ruin o'er the land, 

Spar'd this rude, this humble cell, 
Where Contentment choſe to dwell. 


Thoſe who from the prelate's hand 
Tore the croſier's jewel'd wand, 
Bad the ſhepherd by the brook 
Keep ſecure his beechen crook. 
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THE BIRTH OF BLISS: 


TO 'THE HONOURABLE GEORGE LESLIE, 


SON OF THE EARL OF LEVEN, &c. 


WiN 6 in Eden roſeate bow 's 

Adam mark d the lonely hours; 
Though in life no pain he knew, 

Yet from life few joys he drew: 

Still the ſocial paſſions ſlept, 

Hope alone her vigil kept; 

Thus in Eden's hallow'd ſhade, 

pweetly ſang the blue-ey'd maid: 


_ « Tenant of this happy plain, 


Stranger, bleſt, to ev'ry pain, 
Still imperfect is thy ſtate, 
What is life without a mate ? 


THE BIRTH OP BLISS. 


Riſing with the ſecond morn 
Lovely woman ſhall be born; 
Bleſt with her thy breaſt ſhall know 


Charms divine from love that flow.“ 


Pauſing here, the blue- ey d maid 
Ceas'd to fing in Eden's ſhade. 


Charm'd by ſtrains ſo ſweet, ſo bleſt, 


The common father ſunk to reſt ; 


When appear'd the ſecond dawn, 


Pleas'd, he trod the verdant lawn. 


— 


Seated neath a woodbine's ſhade 
Soon he ſaw the perfect maid; 
Each in mutual wonder gaz'd ; 
Love within each boſom blaz'd. 
Roſy bluſhes tinge the fair; 
Smiling cherubs bleſs the pair: 
Each tranſported with their lot, 
Join to bleſs the nuptial Knot 
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| To a more ſequeſter'd ſhade 
Adam led the bluſhing maid; 
Lock'd within each other's arms, | 
Gazing on each other's charms ; 
Each exchang'd a balmy kiſs, 
Giving thus a birth to bliſs, 
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INSCRIPTION 
FOR THE FRONT OF SINGLETON ABBEY *., 


TO MISS MALTHUS'S#+, 


THE BELOVED, THE: RESPECTED FRIENDS. 


OF HIS EARLY YOUTH. 


Know, Trav'ller, in this ſweet, ſequeſter'd. cell, 


No weeping maids, no {lghted. virgins dwell; 
Within theſe walls are found a veſtal train, 
The lovelieſt maids that e er adorn'd. the plain; 


* This name was choſen by Mr. B. 
I Several. very beautiful accompliſhed young ladies, and ſome with 
highly cultivated minds. The eldeſt of: them very little turned of twenty- 
two years, uſed. to declare that they would, not wait to be. derided by 
the gentlemen. as old maids, if any GBNTLEMAN can give: ſuch names. 
That they would prepare ſome fine old abbey, join their fortunes, and 
there. reſide, excluding all. men whatever, before the time arrived that 
Engliſh, not Iriſh, gentlemen uſually leave off their attentions to the la- 
dies. In bare juſtice to Iriſhmen, of faſhion, it muſt be ſaid, 2hezr politeneſs 
is as perfect to the matron. of fixty as to the nymph of. ſixteen : they. ate 


| 
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Nor yet eſteem this pile a ſpecious tomb, 

Where beauty pines in never- ending N a 

No mattins here diſturb the morning ſleep, 

No lovelorn maids forſake their Wach to weep; 
Along theſe walls no gloomy torches burn, 

Nor ſad diſcloſe where reſts ſome mould'ring urn; 
Before no ſculptur'd ſaints they proftrate weep, 


Nor at their ſhrines the midnight vigil keep; 
Here dwell the Graces three, the Sifters nine, 
And them alone theſe maidens deem divine ; 


too correctly well-bred to talk nonſenſe to a dowager, or a matron. Mr. B. 
declared that it would be impracticable to exclude ALL gentlemen ; that they 
muſt have a receiver of their rents, &c. and that he inſiſted on having that 
office, A very elegant amiable young gentleman, educating for the church, 


and of which he is now an ornament, being a moſt excellent pariſh miniſter, 


the Reverend H. R. Maſter of Arts, affured them that they muſt have a 
chaplain. Theſe two favoured youths were therefore to be admitted. Mr. 
B. ſaid, If they would retire, it ſhould not be into obſcurity, for that he 
would write an inſcription, and fix it up in large gold letters.” The idea 
occaſioned much innocent mirth. Moſt of the fixteen are happily married. 
It is the fault of the remainder that they are ſtill fit for S1n6LETON Abbey. 


INSCRIPTION. 


By — led, they ſought theſe pleaſing ſhades, 
And are what vulgar mortals call Old Maids; 
Vet many a native charm they ſtill poſſeſs, 
Unborrow'd from the gaudy art of dreſs; 

Still on each cheek the bloom of youth appears, 
And prudence is their 02/y proof of years. 
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THE FAIRIES. 
TO MISS GRIMSTON, 
YOUNGEST SISTER OF THOMAS GRIMSTON, ESQ. 
OF GRIMSTON, YORKSHIRE *. 


Hovsn within the cowiſlip's bell, 
As the fimple milkmaids tell ; 


* 


*The Conqueror found the lineal male anceſtor of this truly reſpectable, 
uncommonly worthy amiable family ſeated at Holderneſs. The preſent Tho- 
mas Grimſton rebuilt the houſe at Grimſton about ten years ago, and on 


finiſhing it kept open houſe ſeveral days, when the poor and the diſtreſſed, 
ever objects of the peculiar care of this excellent family, were moſt nobly re- 
membered indeed. On the firſt day of the gala, after dinner, Mr. Grimſton 
wrote to town an order to liberate from Newgate an old grey-headed villain, 
who had defrauded him of a very large ſum, ſaying to his excellent brother, 
H. Grimſton, Eſq. I cannot enjoy any of this gaiety while I know that 
„ wicked as he is, is in Newgate.” The letter written by 


poor wretch 
H. Grimſton, Eſq. is carefully preſerved by the writer of this note. But 
they are the grand-children of the eminently pious amiable Lady Le Gard, 
mother of the late worthy Sir Digby Le Gard. Train up a child,” ſays 
Solomon, ** in the way he ſhould go.” A happy proof of this inſpired 
advice is daily felt by all around this excellent family. 


THE FAIRIES. 


Shunning there the glare of day, 
Fairies paſs their hours away. 
There they keep their mimic ſtate ; 
There the fall of night await ; 
Then along their fav'rite hill, 

Or beſide ſome haunted rill. 

Whilſt around dull mortals fleep, 
Myſtic vigils there they keep, 

With ſome wild fantaſtic rite 
Greeting ſtill the pow'r of night. 


A1 


THE IMMORTALITY OF VIRTUE. 


O MRS. FRINSHAM®. 


From theſe numbers as they flow, 
Shepherd-maids this moral know ; 
Soon ſhall Beauty's brighteſt bloom 
Moulder in the cheerleſs tomb; 
Charms that light the blaze of love, 
Soon the force of time ſhall prove ; | 
Vainly beams the gliſtning eye, 
Quench'd in duſt each ſtar ſhall lie; 
Yet when Death's deſtructive dart 
Chills to reſt the beating heart, 
Virtue's flame unquench'd ſhall burn, 


Cheer the grave, and gild the urn. 


* A lady for whom Mr. B. had the very higheſt reſpe& ; as have all who 
have the happineſs of being intimately acquainted with her. 
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TO A NIGHTINGALE IN CLIFDEN WOOD. 


TO MRS. D. MONCK, OF COOKHAM: 


Jay. ſad tenant of the grove, 
Whence the pains that now you prove? 
Why, within your throbbing breaſt, 
Why is Sorrow ſtill a gueſt? 

Sleeps in death your murder'd mate? 


Weep'ſt thou his melancholy fate? 
If tis that diſturbs thy peace 


Spring ſhall bid thy ſorrows ceaſe; 

Then thy breaſt, that heaves in woe, 
With Love's bright flame again ſhall glow. 
Yet, ſweet mourner, ſtill complain, 

Nor, though bleſs'd, "ING thy ſtrain; 
For, ſweetly fad thy warblings flow, 

And charming is thy ſong of woe; 


70 TO A NIGHTINGALE. 


As at eve he treads the plain, 
Oft it foothes the ſhepherd fwain; 
When he ſeeks the conſcious ſhade, 
There to meet the village maid; 
He with rapture hears thy lay 
| Iffue from the hawthorn ſpray; 
And with mine unites his praiſe 
Of Philomela's tender lays. 
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FAREWELL STANZAS ON LEAVING cOORHAM , 
IN THE SPRING OF THE YEAR 1781, 


WHEN MR. B. WAS NOT QUITE EIGHTEEN YEARS 
QLD, TWO YEARS AFTER HE LEPT 


ETON-SCHOOL. 


TO MRS. MALTHUS. 


Yr nymphs and ſwains, ſo innocently gay, 
Who dwell where Thames rolls on his ſilver way ; 
Where'er in Cookham's lov'd retreats you ſtray, 
To you a wand'rer gives his parting lay; 

Nor will he e'er forget thoſe bliſsful days, 

Where on your banks he tun'd his artleſs lays; 


* Cookham and Taplow were at that time inhabited hy a number of ſuch 
families as few neighbourhoods could then, can now, boaſt; many gentle- 
men of great learning, many ladies, mothers and daughters, with highly- 
cultivated minds, by which is not meant that they had a ſmattering of Latin 
or Greek. With theſe Mr. B.'s family lived in great intimacy. 
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To you his Muſe this parting tribute pays, 

And ſings, but ſings unbrib'd, your modeſt praiſe. 
But now a long farewell, ye nymphs, ye ſwains; 
With you no more I tread the verdant plains, 

No more with you I ſhare my joys, my pains, 
Nor ſhall you hear again my plaintive ſtrains: 

But ere, lov'd Thames, thy flow'ry banks I leave, 
Where oft I've hail'd th' approach of ſober eve, 
Do thou, whilſt Fate permits a ſhort reprieve *, 
Do thou, dear Thames F, this parting with receive; 
„O] ever gently flow, thou hallow'd ſtream |! 
O! may thy waves be ſtill the Muſe's theme! 
When on thy banks pale Cynthia ſheds her beam, 
O! there may Fancy gild the Poet's dream!“ 


N. Berkeley put off his journey to the univerſity of St. Andrew, whi- 
ther he accompanied his ſon, from February, when he meant to have ſet out, 
until April. 

+ The pleaſure- grounds at Dr. B. 's houſe at Cookham go quite down to 
the Thames. 
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THE AUTHOR. 


TO ARTHUR MURPHY, ESQ. 


To ſing of beauty and its pow'r divine, 
Let other Bards invoke the tuneful Nine; 
Another theme demands my humble lays, 
A theme illum d by Truth's reſplendent rays; 
To no fictitious. ſcenes the Muſe ſhall rove, 
Nor ſeek, by frenzy led, the Delphic grove; 


Alas! the mournful ſcenes we mean to ſhew;. 
In real, not in fancied life we know :. 

The ills from Genius' ſource that daily ſpring, 
My penſive Muſe in plaintive ſtrains ſhall fing. 
All hail! ye brethren of the tuneful art; 


Whether ye lull the ear, or charm the heart; 
1 
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Whether beneath ſome half-roof'd ſhed you lie, 

Unpity'd live, or unlamented die; 

Or if ( ſeverer fate) your ſacred lays 

Proclaim ſome titled Patron's fulſome praiſe; 

O liſt awhile to my untutor'd ſong, 

And bleſs thoſe numbers which to you belong. 
In early youth, when all our joys are pure, 

And pleaſure wooes us with a harmlefs lure; 

When, bleſt, and thoughtleſs of our future fate, 

Around the cheerful hearth we Hvely prate; 

Whilſt tales of goblins ſtern, and fairies kind, 

Impreſs with pleaſing awe the infant mind; 

Or, if ſerener ſkies to fields invite, 

We chace, with anxious ſteps, the may-bug's flight; 

Or elſe with pigmy hand the mead deſpoil, 

And cowſlip's chaplet weave with curious toil; 

F'en then, the haplefs breaſt that Genius lights 

With double rapture haiks theſe firſt delights; 


THE AUTHOR, 1 


To Fancy's ſway he yields his guileleſs heart, 

Unaw'd by faſhion, and unſpoil'd by art; 

To him who Fancy's magic influence knows, 

With brighter glow appears the bluſhing roſe; | 

By Nature form'd to reliſh all her ſweets, 

Her daiſy'd meadows, and her green retreats. 
At length to ſchool remov'd, the happy boy, 

The mother's earneſt of much future joy; 

Forſakes the ſcene of dear domeſtic bliſs, 

The father's ſmile, the mother's: ardent kiſs; 

Nor quits he yet without ſome falling tear 

Thoſe fields his infant joys have render'd dear. 

At firſt, the clamour of the buzzing ſchools, 

And claſſic Lily's falutary rules, 

With terrors new his infant mind appall, 

And preſent fears his priſtine joys recall; 


But when the dry grammarian's toils are o'er, 
And Ovid opens all his tender ſtore; 
L 2 


With kindred flame his ardent boſom glows. 
His verſion pure the riſing genius ſnews; | 
And the pleas'd: maſter ſees, with flatt'ring hope, 
'The early efforts of a future Pope. | 
Now partial friends predict his riſing fame, 
With hand unweary'd fan Ambition's flame; 
At length ſome guardian care removes the youth 
To thoſe bleſt ſcenes of wiſdom, and of truth, 
Where holy Science holds her peaceful reign, 
Where Genius wanders o'er the claſſic plain; 
On Ifis' verdant bank he ſhapes his way, 
Mid ſcenes that heard a Warton's virgin lay; 
Or lingers, Cam, beſide thy ſedgy ſtream, 
Of Maſon's matchleſs verſe the darling theme. 
Here Science wooes him with her tempting lore; 


He pants while ſhe unfolds her mental tore; 
With eager foul ſeizes the valued prize, 


Ambition prompts him, and his proſpects riſe: 
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Still where, devoid of care, the ſtripling roves, 


Beſide the ſtream, or through the nodding groves; 


Each lively thought the hallow'd Muſe inſpires; 

Big with idea, glowing with her fires, 

He gazes round. Genius adores the youth, 

And leads him ſmiling to the ſhrine of Truth. 

Perchance, lov'd Iſis, by thy gentle ſtream 

The wahdering youth purſues his wayward theme; 

And as thy waves in ſlow ſucceſſion glide, 

To mix with Ocean's undiſtinguiſh'd tide, 

With fond expectance waits th' eventful hour, 

That yields departure from thy much-lov'd bow'r, 

With hopes of fame his hapleſs boſom glows, 

Nor more, Content, thy peaceful empire knows. 
Now glittering viſions in his ſleep appear, 

The ſplendid premium, and the patron Peer; 

By Hope deluded, and Ambition led, 

The willing Muſe he vows for life to wed. 
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With her he feeks that ſplendid fink of vice, 
Where Peers, inſtead of Poets, have their price. 
The Drama now his conſtant thoughts engage, 
With eager eye he rifles Shakfpeare's page, 
And hopes, like Murphy, to adora the ſtage. 
But though, like him, he matchleſs pow'rs poſſeſs, 
Though Phcebus' ſelf the fond attempt ſhould bleſs; 
Yet ere his numbers meet the public eye 
A thouſand deaths the hapleſs Bard muſt die; 
Condemn'd to torture by good Larpent's pen, 
Who cuts by patent, and may come again; 
Larpent! who dare the pouring wight arraign ! 
Lo! Genius ſtruggles in his torpid chain. 
Near him Apollo veils his heav'nly fires, 
And ev'ry Muſe with Larpent's name expires. 
At length arrives the dread, the aweful night, 
When the maim'd infant ſees the burſt of light. 


THE AU THOR 


The boxes fill with noiſy froth the pit 
Replete alone with malice and with wit. 
With vulgar diſſonance the gall ries arm'd, 


By nought but Edwin's monkey vidage charm'd, 
In ſenſeleſs clamour their huge proweſs in. 


And fright with noiſe alone the Tn below; 
Yielding rich harveſt to the critic flail, 

Nurſe Prologue then repeats her wonted tale. 
At length to ev'ry gazing eye appears, 

Who opes with Nature's key the ſource of tears. 
Critics, though ſtern, awhile their voice ſuſpend, 


Till, charm'd by Siddons, at her ſhrine they bend; 
Yet what avails the tribute Nature pays? 

Her tendereſt tear is but her nobleſt praiſe; 

The ſons of ſordid wealth and fplendid pow'r 

Feel but the ſorrows of the paſling hour: 

For, mark the name mid glory's glitt'ring roll, 
Where Mis'ry ſcowl'd not on th' aſpiring ſoul, 
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Know thoſe who wept o'er woes his fancy fram'd 
Withheld the bread an Otway's hunger claim'd. 
Ill-fated Otway, o'er whoſe melting page 
Soft Pity's tear ſhall fall in ev'ry age, 

If ghaſtly Famine, with unhallow'd pow'r, 
Triumphant mark'd his laft expiring hour. 

Ah! who, by Genius bleſs'd, yet curs'd by Fate, 
Can for his ſorrow hope a ſhorter date? 

Yet liſt, ye hapleſs ſons of magic verſe, 
While your deep woe my humble lays rehearſe, 
From Fame's bright ſource let Hope refulgent ſhine; 
For, yours alone 1s great Apollo's ſhrine: 

A ſhrine to which the fool ſhall never bend; 

Or, off ring there, the god ſhall ne er befriend. 
The time may come, when England's rocky ſhore 
Shall prize the balance of the world no more, 
When ſome proud victor o'er this happy land 


Shall impious ſtretch the tyrant's fated wand, 
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Whene'er, oer Britain doom'd to reign no more, 
Her ſhrine removing to the Weſtern ſlore, 
Sweet Freedom, heav'nly maid, thall wing her way, 
And to new. worlds diſoloſe her luſtrous day: 
The Nine lov'd partners of each former flight, 
Diſdaining ſtill to own a tyrant's right, 

With her ſhall ſeek the bleſs'd, the favour'd clime, 
Where each ſhall wait the aweful cloſe of Time. 
The jealous guardians of your well-earn'd fame 
Shall to the tawney tribes your worth proclaim. 
And, whilſt around new empires riſe to view, 

Their mingled praiſe ſhall ſtill belong to you. 

Yet what avails this bright, this flatt'ring thought, 
By Hope in{pir'd, nay, more, by Reaſon taught; 
Since, ere her pillar Fame begins to raiſe, 

The fated Bard thy debt, O Nature, pays? 

When all the varied ills of life are o'er, 


And lighted worth is doom d to feel no more, 
M 
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When hears'd in death the woe-worn Genius ſleeps, 
Then o'er his grave a grateful country weeps, 

And loads with coſtly pile the hallow'd ſpot, 
Where all that Famine fpar'd is doom'd to rot. 
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STANZAS ON PAINTING. 


TO THE REVEREND WILLIAM PETERS, LL. B.* 


W HEN firſt in Greece the Arts were young, 
And Muſes wild rude numbers ſung, 


That pow'r of Genius dawn'd on earth, 


Which o'er the tablet's poliſh'd face 
The lines of Art began to trace, 


"Twas Beauty gave it birth. 


* A panegyric in proſe from a feeble pen on the wonderful powers of Mr. 
Peters's pencil would be a vain attempt. Perhaps it may be equally vain to 
attempt doing juſtice to the exquiſite amiability of that worthy gentleman's 
heart, and the very refined elegance of his manners. He was moſt ſincerely 
beloved, and reſpected, by Mr. Monke Berkeley, who, in a letter introducing 
Mr. P. to his father, Dr. B. ſays, Pope has given his true character in few 
words: The nobleſt work of God.” Mr. P. painted a picture of his friend, 
which was by Mr. B. preſented to his mother. It is, by ſome of the beſt 
judges of painting, ſuppoſed to be the fineſt portrait ever produced by any 
pencil, ancient or modern. It preſerves that wonderful depth of thought, 
and that exquiſite benevolence which ſo ſtrongly animated the countenance 
of Mr. M. B. The letter to Mrs. B. which accompanied the picture, proves 
that Mr. Peters wields his pen almoſt as ably as he does his pencil. 
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S8TANZAS ON PAINTING. 


When Perſian charms Apelles drew, 


The force of Beauty then he knew. 

Now ſee the Youth unconſcious gaze; 

Now lee the lifeleſs tablet bear 

The graces of the living Fair, | 
And Love's bright paſſion blaze. 


Obedient now to Painting's call, 
The Paſſions come attendant all: 


Now Joy ſupreme, now deep Deſpair, 


Alternate fill the glowing ſcene; 
Now Madneſs wild, now Grief ſerene, 


Now Vengeance rages there. 


How drear the ſcenes that Roſa choſe! 
His pictur'd. fields no bloom diſcloſe; 
Nought but the dark and dreary pine, 
Or rocks immenſe of height ſublime, 
Cozval they with hoary Time, 


The marks of Pow'r Divine. 
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But who thy glowing ſcenes can view, 
And crown thee, Claude, with honour due? 
Or who the ſacred ſource can ine: 
Whence Raphael ſtole the ſpark divine 
That through his forms is ſeen to ſhine ? 

Or Rubens caught his grace?” 


When Peters bids the canvas glow 

With ſhapes but little known below, 

O! ſay, when cherub'd forms divine 

In all their native glory ſhine; 

Say, where the bounds of magic Art? 

Genius, though ftation'd here below, 

No ſublunary bounds will know, 

Like Peters ftull *twill ſeek its theme, 

Beyond pale Cynthia's quivering beam, 
And charm the feeling heart. 
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ODE TO LOVE. 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LADY DUDLEY AND WARD. 


Ar hail to thee, reſiſtleſs pow'r! 
Before whoſe ſhrine all Nature bows, 
And fondly breathes her ardent vows |! 
Hail, parent of the bliſsful hour ! 

Hail, theme of Sappho's trembling lyre 
Hail, theme of Petrarch's plaintive ſtrain 
Hail, myſtic ſource of joy and pain 

Hail, theme of Nature's woodland choir! 


With mazy dance, and breathing ſong, 
The joys around thy altar throng. 
Though, amid thy ſmiling train, 
Jocund pleaſures tread the plain; 


ODE TO LOVE. 


Yet mark yon ſpectre's gloomy air, 

Who, whilſt the Graces fondly twine 
Their roſeate wreaths around thy ſhrine, - 
Inſidious plants the cypreſs there. 


Say, Cupid, now what phantom. drear 
Approaches near, 

On whoſe torn breaſt 

The ſerpent rears his ſcaly creſt, 


Tearing, with venom'd tooth, 
The ſeat of life and truth ; 
Whilſt through the gaping wound black gore, 


In fullen tide, is ſeen to pour. 
Thy matted hair, 

Thy frantic ſtare, 

Thy green eye fell; 
Theſe, jealous fiend, thy name will tell. 
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See, as the Loves diſporting round, 
Dance to the rebeck's jocund ſound, 


With rage inſpir'd, 

n By vengeance fir d. 

Whilſt, horror- ſtruck, the Graces gaze; 

See madly through the Dædal maze, 

As coupled now with writhing pain, 

In hurried ſtep he treads the plain ; 

And, ſpurning, Love, thy wily ſong, 
Diſperſes thus thy frighted throng.» 


O!] thou who, mid the roaring wave, 
An early fate to Sappho gave; 
Who lur'd with Syren ſtrain, 

And promis'd joy, 

The Grecian boy, 


To plow the wint'ry main, 


Though quench'd in night 
Thy faithleſs light, 
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That beam'd on high, 
And let a lover die. 
Amid the elemental war 


He aſk'd in vain the dove-drawn car, 
That erſt thy goddeſs-mother bore 


From Neptune's realm to Paphos' ſhore: 


But deaf to Hero's ardent pray'rs, 
But heedleſs of a lover's cares, 


And deaf to ſad Leander's cries, 
You ſought, falſe pow'r, ſerener ſkies. 


Then, Heloiſe, thy victim fell. 

Ah! ſee her ſtretch'd in yonder cell. 
By all thy fierceſt 1 borne, 
Bereft of hope, through thee forlorn. 
Attentive hear each groan, each ſigh, 
And mark the lamps that dimly bura 
Around her lover's holy urn. 


N 
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ODE TO LOVE. 


Now pouring flow 

Sad notes of woe, 
See Petrarch ſeek his Laura's grave. 
Hark | how the ſaddening ftrain 
Wanders o'er Vauduſa's plain. 

Thine are his lays, | 

And thine the praiſe 

Thou kindledſ firſt the fatal fare, 


* 


Then tun'd to grief his plaintive lyre. 
Round Laura's tomb, 
With cheerleſs gloom, 
Thy cypreſs fad is ſeen to wave, 
Whilſt Pity's ſelf flow bia there, 
With Lethe's bliſsful balm, 
The mourner's pangs could calm; 
But yonder groan, that pierc'd the air, - 
Proclaimeth all thy reign deſpair. | 


ODE TO LOVE. 


Since ſuch thy pow'r, ſince ſuch thy deeds, 
Since gor'd by thee each boſom bleeds, 
From me thy ſhafts, dread Godhead, turn; 
Ne'er ſhall my breaſt devoted burn. 

Thy cup Circean freely give 

To thoſe who wiſh with thee to live. 

Thy arts I ſpurn, thy joys deſpiſe; 


Minerva's ſmile alone I prize. 
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ODE TO CONSCIENCE. 


TO MRS. TEARSLE IV. 


For ever hail thou great celeſtial pow'r, 
To whom belongs the ſubject - earth; 
Thou dread companion of the lonely hour, 
Who claim'ſt with man coeval birth! 

To curb the paſſions as they riſe, 

To fix our hopes beyond the ſkies; 


To thee, dread monarch of the mind, . 


Has Nature's God this ſolemn truſt conſign d. 


At night's ſtill hour, when guiltleſs boſoms know, 
The joys that bliſsful dreams beſtow; 


* This celebrated poeteſs, this ſenſible woman, denies the exiſtence of 


conſcience. 
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ODE TO CONSCIENCE. 


O! hither call that ſolemn tribe 

Of days, of years, now long o'erpaſt; 
Whoſe voice not Eaſtern wealth can bribe, 
Whilſt ſhrinks the ſoul through fear aghaſt, 
With accent deep as midnight knell 

Each impious deed let Mem'ry tell; 

And trembling guilt appall'd ſhall hear, 


The twofold voice of Conſcience and of Fear. 


On the raven's boding wing, 
From the dark domain of woe, 
Where the ſtreams of ſorrow flow 
Hither all thy terrors bring; 
Of murther'd ghoſts, 
By vengeanee led, 
Let countleſs hoſts 
Surround the bed. 
Where, terror ſtruck, thy trantic victim hes, 


And for each death he gave, a thouſand dies. 
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ODER TO CONSCIENCE. 


Let horror paint that vengeful hour, 
When ſtern Eliza felt thy pow'r. 
Beſide whoſe dying courh was ſeen 
The ghoſt of Scotia's murther'd queen; 

And where diſtain'd with blood 
The injur'd Eflex ſtood, 
Pointing to that diſtant ſhore 


Where the tyrant reigns no more; 


Whilſt furies ſtern their gloomy torches wave, 


And ſink her, trembling, to a hopeleſs grave. 
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ODE TO TRAGEDY. 


TO MRS. SIDDONS. 


O HALLOW'D ſource of fancy'd woe, 
Around thy ſhrine the ſtreams that flow, 
From Pity's ſacred ſource ariſe, 

Now loſt in horror, chill'd we gaze, 


And ſee thy hand the dagger raiſe; 
The fated victim dies! 


Where the pale body lifeleſs lies, 
Sweet Pity yields her throbbing ſighs, 
And though deſerving of the doom, 
Yet falls he not without a tear, 
Which, ſhed by Virtue Ger his bier, 
Bids hope diſpel the gloom. 


ODE TO TRAGEDY. 


When firſt the Muſe in Grecia ſung, 
To comic ſtrains her ſhell ſhe, ſtrung, . 
Then pleas'd alone with ſhepherd lays ; 
But O! when Genius pour'd her light 
Along the gloom of early night, 


To thee belongs the praiſe. 
By ev'ry tragic bard of old, 
Of whom th' hiſtoric page hath told; 
1 By every dear departed ſhade, . 


By mighty Shakſpeare's honour'd duſt, 
And by thy Otway's laurel'd buſt; 
| Deſcend to earth, ſweet maid. 


Still Britons feel thy glowing rage, 
** Illum'd by Shakſpeare's magic page; 
Still o'er thy Otway's verſe we mourn 


ODE TO TRAGEDY. 


When impious Cawdor's guilty queen 
With murder Rains the horrid ſcene. 
O! how our boſoms burn. 


When fair Monimia weeping pleads, 

And when her hapleſs huſband bleeds, 

Whilſt tears bedim her radiant eyes, 

Sweet Pity's ſelf deſcending there, 

Attempts to ſoothe the hopeleſs fair 
With ſympathetic ſighs. 


When, catching frenzy from thy page, 
Immortal Siddons treads the ſtage, 
The Fairies ſtern awhile refrain, 
Awhile their ſcorpion luſt reſtrain, 
And, pleas'd, behold the ſcene of woe. 


O 
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Uncertain, if our tears and ſighs, 

From true, or-fancied ills ariſe; 

But, ah! the ſweet deluſion o'er, 

Again they ſteep their ſnakes in gore, 
And bid our ſorrows flow. 


0 
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ODE TO GENIUS: 


To THE REV. WILLIAN' MASON, A. M. 
PRECENTOR OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OP YORK. 


GxNIUs! thou pow'r fublime and bright; 
Thou radiant ſpark of heav'aly light, 

Sent from above our toil to cheer. 

| How in Shakſpeare's hallow'd page, 
Glowing with poetic rage, 
Thy magic firokes appear! 


Spenſer ſeiz'd thy trembling lyre, 
How he felt thy ſacred fire 
Let his matchleſs 1 tell. 
Goblins ſtern, and Fairies kind 
Airy offspring of the mind 
To them he tun d his ſhell. 
| 0 . 
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Milton too, that bard divine, 


Bow'd before thy facred ſhrine 

Of cherub'd hoſts, and heaven's high throne, 
Soaring bold on eagle's wing; 3 
O, how ſweetly did he ſing! 


But, ah! he ſung alone. 


Infpir'd by thee, majeſtic Young _ 

Of Death and Fate ſublimely ſung; | 

"I And while he tun'd his ſolemn lyre - 
By pale Lans's fickle: light; 
How he charm'd the ear of Night, 

* | And bade our fouls aſpire! 


Then Collins chaſte, and Theban Gray, 
Gave to thee the W 0 lay; 2 8 
Pleas d, you heard their numbers flow. 
Maſon's verſe you now inſpire; 
Charm'd, you tune his matchleſs lyre, 


And dwell with him below. 
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PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN BY THE AUTHOR, ON OPENING 
THE NEW. THEATRE AT BLENHEIM, 
OCTOBER 1787. 

TO THEIR GRACES THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF 
MARLBO ROUGH. 


Tnovon each theatric wight, in proſe or rhyme, 
Condemns of courſe the drama of his time; 

Tis better ſure than when, 1 tilted cart 

Each tragic hero mouth'd his thund' Ting part. 

The Muſes then—their W. a little crack d, 

Were fairly ſubject to the Yagrant Act. 


But, mark.) how greatly chang' d their pre/ent ſtate! 
Victims no more of law, caprice, or fate; 


Thrice- welcome now to Shakſpeare's native iſle, 
Where Genius hails them with a foſt ring ſmile : 
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Whilſt Spenſer's princely race erect their ſhrine, 
'Midft ſcenes for ever ficted'to the Nine. 

"Theſe ſcenes, of old how fam'd for beauteoùs dames ! 
And Blenheitm w/the palm of beauty claims. 
Within 24s ſhade, as ſay the tales of old, 

As Hull in penſive verſe hath ſweetly told, 
HERR Nature's faireſt roſe was feen to bloom, 
Till jealous rage decreed an early tomb. 
Where hier Cold aſhes reſt; let ns flern pride, 
In all the pomp of veſtal pride, intrude. 


By mercy ſcreen'd from infamy and ſhame. 
His lyre to ſtrains uncouth mere Chaucer ſtrung, 

And o'er THESUF plains his Gothic ſtanzas ſung. 

And erſt within this dark embowering ſhade, 

The ſtern Eliza dwelt —a captive maid. 


Then free from murd'rous deeds and crimes of ſtate, 
And gulltleſs hen of ſuinted Mary's fate. 
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Here Wilmot too, the witty and the gay, 
Repentant—ſaw. the cloſe of mortal day. 
Oft o'er his urn ſhall Britiſh Genius weep, 
And there in watchet weeds her vigils keep. 

Nor Love's ſoft wreath alone ſhall Woodſtock claim, 
Nor reſt on — her hopes of fame. 
HERE, ere on Creſſy's plain the victor fought, 
Great Edward's * the flame of glory caught. 
| And EHRERR, when peace return'd to Britain's-ſhore,. 
When Marlb'rough bade his thunders ceaſe to roar, 
And Albion triumph'd. o'er unnumber'd foes, 
"Twas HERE her guardian hero ſought repoſe.. 
To crown with wealth her Marlb'rough's glorious toiE 
A grateful country gave Ta1s claſſic foil: 


She bade yon dome ariſe, and by its name 

Prolong'd her mighty warrior's lafting fame; 
Then round her godlike Marlb'rough's glory'd ſhrine 
Bade all her brighteſt, greeneſt, laurels twine. 


10 PROLOGUE. 


And HERR, through countleſs ages ſhall had bloom, 
And ſhed around a conſecrated gloom: | | 
For till to Britain ſhall THESE ſcenes be dear, 


Since all the milder virtues flouriſh HERE, 1 
| Like vernal ſuns, with genial warmth they glow, 
And ſoothe the pangs of poverty and woe. 

But, ſick uf workhies and their fame,” ye fair, 
Perhaps ye wiſh to know our bill of fare. 

Spoken before Who is the Dupe? 

Know, then, fair Cowley's Muſe will paint a wight, 
Who thinks that Learning's always in the right. 
But, ſure, of toniſh life he little knows | 
Who worſhips ſcholars, and who laughs at beaux 
Which of the bucks that ſhine in Pleaſure's round 
Was eber a ſcholar or a critic found? 
By Faſhion's rule the ſweets of life they cull, 
Gay by conſtraint, and elegantly dull*,” PET 


* See Hobhouſe, 


PR OL O GU E. 


They ne er o'er Homer's thund' ring verſes pore; 

And Tully's ſelf they deem an arrant bore. 
When ſuch the charming youths our iſle can boaſt, 
What chance has Learning with a reigning toaſt ? 
For both our ſakes, ye Fair, I hope our Bard 
Has on the ſofter ſex been ſomewhat hard: 
For, if the picture ſhe preſents be juſt, 
Then—books farewell !—conſign'd to mould'ring duſt; 
For, who the toils of Learning will purſue, 
If unprotected and ungrac'd by you? 
| Spoken before the Lyar. 

This night our laughing Muſe will paint a youth 
At conftant war with Heaven-deſcended Truth. 


Vet ftill ſhe hopes, by Candour's rules you *ll try her, 


Nor kill with frown ſevere one harmleſs Lyar. 
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PROLOGUE 1 
10 
BONDS WITHOUT JUDGEME NT, 
on 
THE LOVES OF BENGAL. 


SPOKEN BY MR. HOLMAN. 


W rH that fatyric ſhot from Phoebus' bow 
Guilt Widient's foes hn inn thi wnening blow, _ 
To check the riſing follies of the age, 

May well be deem'd the province of the Stage. 

1 Here, whilſt their gentle breaſts indignant burn, 

| Here Faſhion's offspring may ſome moral learn.. 


This night on India's ſhore our ſcene we lay, 

| Though not for want of game ſo far we ſtray. 

| When here in vain on Beaux our Beauties ſmile, 
Enrag'd they vow to quit the taſteleſs Iſle, 
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And, though gainſt venal love they loudly rail, 

Yet, bluſhing, for the Land of Huſbands * fail, 
Whilſt Neptune's ſelf dignent bears the weight, 
And with reluctance. wafts th' unworthy freight. 
When India's guilty fore theſe damſels reach, 
Unnumber'd Nabobs throng the bs beach, 

Who, whilſt their feeble frames ſcarce ſtand the gale, 
Explore the beauties of each living bale. 

To you, ye Fair, belongs th' important cauſe, 

"Tis you muſt vindicate bleſt Hymen's laws; 

For, if from th' Eaſt this faſhion we import, 

And Arcot's cuſtoms lead the Britiſh court, 

* Mr. B. received a ſmart trimming from his Mother for being prevailed 


on by to write this Prologue ;—ſhe conſtantly aſſerting, that 
the unportioned induſtrious daughters of gentlemen, who go to India to ob- 


tain a comfortable ſettlement in life, only reſemble the idle laſſes who go 
every night to Ranelagh. Both mean to get good huſbands ; the Ranelagh 
miſſes generally fail; the ſea-nymphs ſeldom; for men of ſenſe and worth 
rarely chooſe a wife that cannot ſpend an evening at home, who, according 
to Dr. Young, 


«© Deem one moment unamus'd a miſery,” &c. &c. 


No man efteemed women of ſenſe and merit more than Mr. B. 
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| To Plutus-foon your ancient fray muſt yield, 
And vanquiſh'd Love ſhall quit fair Albion's field. 
Were this the caſe, ſhould ſome rich Heireſs ſtart, 
Whoſe countleſs thouſands charm each throbbing heart, 
The fond enraptur'd youth who wiſh'd to win her 
Muſt e' en go flirt with Chriſtie or with Skinner. | 
The Peer, by adverſe dice compell'd to wed, 


From ways and means to Hymen's altar led, 

May aſk his friend, Pray where bought you your rib?” 
Whilſt he replies, Why, faith, I dealt with Squib; 
And, as your courtſhip I am ſomewhat ſlow 10 

6 got her at the hammer— Juſt a going.” 


On you, ye Fair, who haply ſcorn the plan, 
To ſeck fo far that faithleſs creature, man, 
Who, ſpurning Plutus and his ſordid art, 

For Love alone exchange the generous heart, 
On your fupport our anxious Bard relies, 

And hopes. to. take his plaudits from your eyes; 
For, if your critic frowns do not confound him, 


He ſmiles at all the Nabobs that ſurround him. 
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THERE BEING A VERY BAD TRANSLATION, OF THAT CE- 
LEBRATED PETIT FRENCH PIECE,. © NINA;” —— MR. B. 
WAS REQUESTED BY A PERSON OP QUALITY, A NEAR 
RELATION OF HIS FATHER'S, TO GIVE A BETTER: HER 
DID IT IN SIX HOURS, so COMPLETELY WAS HE MASTER | 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. IT OCCURRED TO HIM TO 
ADD, WHAT THE JUSTLY CELEBRATED MR. DUNSTER 
TERMED THIS EXQUISITELY BEAUTIFUL SONG. 


S 0 © 
SUNG BY A CHORUS OP PEASANTS, 


TO THE HON. MRS. HOBART. 


Gut and Mis'ry, hence away, 
This is Nina's wedding day ; 


All her ſorrows now are paſt. 


May her joys for ever laſt. 
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Joy attend this happy pair; 
He is brave as ſhe is fair. 
Guarded by the God of 


t 


2 May they ever conſtant prove ! | 
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LUCY, OR THE BANKS OP AVON. 
WRITTEN AT THE AGE OF SEVENTEEN, 


AND NEVER MEANT BY MR. B. FOR THE PUBLIC EYE *. 


Wurkr gentle Avon winds its ſilver ſtrem, 
A moſs- grown cottage rears its humble head; 

There Lucy firſt the. vernal air inhal'd, 

And ſpent beneath its roof her infant years. 


* Theſe lines are printed from the firſt foul copy, preſerved by his Mo- 
ther without Mr. B.'s knowledge. Mr. B. perpetually burned numbers of 
beautiful productions of his early youth. Mr. B. came one morning into his: 
Mother's dreſſing- room, ſaying, ** He had juſt met with a little poem that 

he thought ſhe would like to hear, if at leifure.” He took his ſeat, and read. 

as far as to the five laſt lines; then ceaſed, and aſked how ſhe liked it. Mrs. 
B. replied, ** Like it; my dear child! why the man was a great villain, and 
the poor girl a great fool, Who wrote it?“ Mr. B. replied, © It is not quite 
finiſhed.” He then read the five laſt lines, when Mrs. B. not gueſſing her 
fon to be the writer, exclaimed, ** The moral is delightful, and makes it all 
beautiful; tell me, if you know, who wrote it.” He replied, ** An Eton boy;” 
adding, in his ſweetly muſical voice, J am happy that you like it, my 
dear Madam ; it is, in verſe, what you have been inculcating on me from 
my childhood in proſe.” —Mr. B. at a very early age wrote a wonderfully | 
beautiful panegyric on the late Earl of Chatham. Nothing could ever pre- 
vail on Mr. B. to flatter any one ; but he ever ſpoke, and wrote, obliging 
truths moſt elegant. 7 
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Like Avon's fiream thoſe van flow'd wy on, 

Nor heavd a murm' ring ſigh for pomp o or wrath ; 
Her Parents' toil to eaſe was all her care. 

Their cott, with three ſmall fields, was all Weir ſtore; 
This little all, by labour, not by fraud 1 
Obtain'd, by bounteous Heav'n was kindly bleſt, 

And ever did their frugal wants ſupply. 

To Nature, not to Art, her charms ſhe ow'd ; 

By all the hamlet were thoſe charms confeſs'd, 

Still had ſhe liv'd, and ſtill had happy been, 
Had honour been young Edward's conſtant guide 3 
But Edward, tutor'd long in Faſhion's ſchool, 

Lord of each pleaſing art, each winning IE * 5 8 
To viſit Shakſpeare's hallow'd Mulberry | came, 

By Lucy guided to the claſſic ſhade. 
Beneath its ancient boughs he woo'd the N ymph, 
And twice two moons on Avon's banks he ſpent, 

Ere the ſad Maid, by hapleſs love ems; 


Yielded her virgin honour to his arms. 


LUCY, OR THE BANKS OH AVON.” 19 


Ye Veſtals ſtern, who oft a virtue boaſt | 
That ſprings unbidden in your frigid breafts, 
Scorning weak Love, be till ſeverely chaſte 1\ - 
Yet, ſpare; oh! ſpare poor Lucy's injur'd ſhade + 
'For once reſemble. Hz avzx, and pardon Her, 

If ever You for Hzaven's pardon hopefÿ 1 | * 
For crimes You have, though not from Love they ſpring, vg 
And had young Edward fought your cold embrace, 

Then you like Lucy might have lov'd and falln. 
| Sad Lucy once poſſeſs d, her arms he left 

To pluck freſh roſes in a diſtant clime ; 

And twice two years on tranfatlantic ſhores, 
a Edward, falſe Edward, Tent; ere he return'd 

To viſit injur'd Lucy's native land. PUKE 4 

She, like the plaintive bird, her love bewail'd, 


And, ever ſighing, ſtray d on Avon's banks; 
Like Avon's ſtream her tears flow'd ceaſeleſs _ 


For three long years her fate * _ mourn'd; 
3 
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The fourth, no longer able to endure 

The pangs of hope delay'd, and blaſted fame, 

In Avon's ſtream'the ruin'd Lucy plung'd; 
Avonian nymphs the love-lorn fair receiv' d, 
And deeply mourn'd a ſiſter's hapleſs fate. 

And now vile Edward came; to Avon's banks 
His guilty ſteps he bent, and ſought his Fair, 
Who now on Avon's banks had ceas'd to ſtray ; 
But ere poor Lucy's well-known cott he reach'd, 
He met the Sexton grim, who, jeering, ſaid, 
Go to thy Lacy 'neath yon yew-tree's ſhade! 
In bridal honours deck'd ſhe waits thee there.” 
Guided by the pale Moon trembling he went, 
But, ah! no Lucy there ſad Edward found: 
Nought but the ſtone that told her tale of woe. 
Full long entranc'd in grief he ſpeechleſs ſtood, 
Then ſheath'd his glitt'ring poignard in his breaſt, 
And ſunk expiring on his Lucy's grave. 


, 


From this ſaid tale one moral may we learn, 

That Virtue's paths alone are paths of peace, 

And that the man who theſe pure paths ſball quit 
For Pleaſure's gilded halls and roſeate bow'rs 
Through life's long courſe will ne' er true bliſs attain. 
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THE REINER OF THE WIS. 
WRITTIN ne TED YEAR 56. 


IT is neceſſary to prefix this ſhort account to the following feu 


Jefprit of Mr. B. then about eighteen. Some of the ſtudents 


uſed to ſay, that if Newbourn would wear a better wig his lec- 


tures would make a deeper impreſſion on them, and talked of 
burning the vile caxon. One day the young gentleman ſince 
known at Bath by the name of Count E 


, an early friend of 


Mr. B's at Eton ſchool, viſiting: an Engliſh gentleman who 


boarded at Mr. Cook's, ſnatched it off the peg in the trance, 1. e. 
the hall, where it hung ; when he got-into the ſtreet, he told 
his friend that he had got it, and was taking it home to burn it. 
Mr. B. who ever from a youth hated miſchievous miſchief, 
much as he ever loved innocent miſchief, replied, © Oh! no; 
do not burn it.“ What can I.do then ?*”” © Why let your 
ſervant, or mine, who will, do 1t.—Better dreſs it nicely, fill it 
with powder and pomatum, and give it a new ribband.” It 
was a tail wig. This was agreed on. Some of the gentlemen 
ſuggeſted, that in the box in which it was returned, an apology 
for the theft ought to be made; and Mr. B. being ever a ready 
pen-man, was told he muſt-write the card. He took up his pen 
with his uſual alertneſs, and wrote the following lines. It was 
ſome weeks before the Author was known in the Univerſity. 


THE R APE OF THE WIG. 117 


IxNMORTAI Pope the raviſh'd lock has ſung; 
But, ſince his claſſic lyre is now unſtrung, 

Be mine the taſk the raviſh'd Wig to ſing, 
While thus my untry'd lyre I firing : 

Accept, O Newbourn *, nor this Wig diſdain ; 
Pray who this Wig from dreſſing could refrain. 
Tas friendſhip only did the theft inſpire, 


To make this Wig what ſtudents m7 admire. - 


Now Art with Nature gladly will combine 
To make thy ſpouſe eſteem thee quite divine ＋. 


This very worthy Gentleman's eſtate is called Newbourn. The young 


gentlemen among themſelves uſed to call him Laird of Newbourn. He was 
ſincerely beloved and reſpected by Mr. B. and all the Englith ſtudents. Moſt 
of thoſe of large fortune and of faſhion boarded at his houſe; and a moſt 
pleaſant abode they found it. 

+ Profeſſor Cook was a very excellent huſband : Mrs. Cook, moſt ſin- 
cerely attached to him, uſed to with him to pay a little more attention to his 


dreſs, of which he was remarkably negligent. He was moſt conſcientiouſly 
attentive to his pupils. 'This worthy gentleman would never dine at General 


s, becauſe his public day was the Lord's-day. May he be imitated 


by many in both kingdoms, who certainly ſhew the Almighty's wiſdom in 
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This Wig may now a conſtellation blaze, 
Whilſt wond'ring Herſchel ſhall enraptur'd gaze. 
When theſe you read, chace anger from your breaſt, 


And pray be happy that your Wig is dreſs'd. 


prefixing the word REMEMBER to the Fourth Commandment. The excellent 
Lady Warwick, the beloved ſiſter of that divine writer the Honourable 
Robert Boyle, fays, in her ſweet Meditations, ** The keeping noLy the 
LoxrD's day is the hedge of Religion.” What would ſhe have faid had ſhe 
red in theſe days, to fee ſtage-coaches, waggons, . cricket-playing ? &c. &c, 
— The late Penyſton Powney, Eſq. M. P. for Berks, father of Colonel P. 
during his life never ſuffered any waggons to paſs through the town of Mai- 
denhead. He once ſet a man in the ſtocks who defied his authority. 
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PROLOGUE. 


TO CHARLES BERKELEY KIPPAX, ESQ. 


'I'ms night from happy Albion's ſea-girt iſle 
(Anxious from you to earn one foſt ring ſmile), 
A Britiſh Maid, much fam'd in days of yore, 
Lands on Ierne's hoſpitable ſhore, 

Eager, ye Fair, to gain one worthy end, 

To ſerve at once a Genius and a Friend. 

Of Ton and Jon high laws ſhe nothing knows, 
Nor hopes the conqueſt of your modern beaux; 
Yet, conſcious ſtill of ſome ſmall ſhare of worth, 
She Il chuſe a mate of fortune and of birth. 

If to this artleſs Fair an Earl ſhould yield, 

You then, in ſimple guiſe, may take the field, 
And, truſting only to your native charms, 


No more from France implore the loan of arms; 


R 
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But if the timid maid ſhould droop through fear, . 
Let your applauſe her finking ſpirits cheer. 
On ſuch gay ſcenes ſhe never gaz'd before, 


And, though you deign to ſmile, will gaze no more: 
Yet ſhould your plaudits crown her humble toil, 
She 'll plant your laurels in her native ſoil: 

Till wak'd by Merit's and by Friendſhip's call, 
She liv'd ſequeſter'd in her Father's hall. 
Unknown to all the joys of toniſh life, 

And fit for nothing but a modeſt wife, 

She knew no pleaſure but a Chriſtmas dance, 
And mov'd with native eaſe unknown in France; 
Or elſe, with cottage maids on Hallow ev'n, 

She danc'd with Fairies on the haunted green; 
Or on the blazing hearth the nuts ſhe ſtrew'd, 


And mid the flame her conſtant lover view'd. 


Though paſt the age when fimple ſports like theſe 
Were wont Ierne's blooming maids to pleaſe; 


PROLOGUE. 


Yet Nature ſtill, we truſt, has pow'r to move, 
And thoſe who light will fan the flame of love. 
From you the guardians of your native land, 
In Freedom's cauſe who arm'd a gallant band; 
From you our Britiſh maid has nought to fear, 


For, though a Female, ſhe 's a Volunteer, 
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LOVE AND NATUR E; 


A PIECE IN ONE ACT. 


SCENE PARTLY AT LORD HAUBERE'S HALL, 


AND PARTLY IN THE NEIGHBOURING FOREST, 


SCENE I. 


BEFORE THE CASTLE GATE. 


Enter a Number of Peaſants, as going out to Work. 


CHORUS. 


\ y HEN ſoars the warbling Lark on high, 
And Phoebus paints the glowing ſky, 


With jocund hearts we reap the ſoil, 


That ever grateful pays our toil. 
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And when the ſultry work is o'er, 
Well-pleas'd we view the wintry ſtore, 
Which princel y Hauberk's lib'ral hand 
So freely ſheds around the land. 


But ſee the Sun : he riſes faſt, 
Full half the dawn is now o'er-paſt. 


Then haſte, ye ruſtics, haſte away, 
Nor waſte in ſloth the buſy day. [Exeunt. 


Enter Lord Hauberk and Lady Eva. 


HAUBERK. 


Siſter | can you the riddle of my Emma's love 
Unfold? Can you declare the hidden cauſe 
Why vainly kneels each fond aſpiring youth, 
Whom fame of Emma's charms bath hither brought ? 
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E VA. 
That to unfold were far beyond the ſcope 


Of ſuch as deal not with the wizard tribe. 

Not one of all the far-fam'd gallant knights 
Who for your Emma's fame have broken lance, 
Hath yet obtain'd the bounty of a ſmile, 

To mark the path her Virgin Love hath ta'en. 


HAUBERK. 


Tis ſtrange, 'tis paſſing ſtrange, that one in youth, 


When Nature's ſelf is prone to freeſt ſpeech, 
Should thus conceal from all the timid love 

That ſurely burneth in her wily breaſt. 

This morn Lord Weſtmoreland hath greeting ſent, 
And ere the cloſe of day will ſure be here, 

To aſk the boon of Emma's lovely hand. 

A Peer he is, not poor in noble worth, 


And held in good eſteem by Henry's ſelf, 
Beneath whoſe conqu'ring ſway full well he fought, 
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When haughty France beheld her lilies droop. 
I'll to the Maid, and try to win her o'er, 

That on this noble Earl ſhe deign to ſmile. 
Meanwhile ſee thou our bow'rs be gaily deck'd, 


And crown the board with all that princely is. 


Exeunt. 
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SCENE II. 


aA . 


Enter EMA. 


E MMA. 

"TIS ſure the time my True-love choſe; and yet 
Not here! He is not wont to break his faith. 
Perchance the tim'rous deer hath led him 1 
And by its flight prolong d the panting chace: 

For Henry ſure can ne er to me be falſe. 
And, with my Henry bleſt, how vain is wealth! 


SONG. 


What though within a hunter's cot 
The Fates have fix'd my Henry's lot, 
Though there no gems refulgent blaze 


A ſhrine to Love we yet may raiſe. 
8 
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At that bleſt,h rine I Il ever bow, 

And each new year repeat this vow, 

That my fond flame through life ſhall burn, 
Illume my breaſt, and gild my urn. 


But, ſee! he comes to meet his own True-love. 


Enter HENRY. 


HENRY. 
Sweet health and joy to Emma of the dale. 
If Henry hath outſtay d the fixed time, 
If here the Nut-brown Maid hath lonely fat, 
The chace he pleads, and Emma's pardon craves. 


EMMA. 


Though Henry had outſtay'd his time, yet Love 


Had won his pardon, ere the crime was own'd. 
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SONG BY HENRY. 


When from my lovely Emma torn, 
Unheeded dawns the roſy morn ; 
The panting chace in vain I try, 
For Emma till I ardent ſigh. 


To you the generous Gods impart 
The bleſſing of a tender heart. 
To Pity's ſway your breaſt reſign, 
And be that tender pity mine. 


At beſt, how great a Lover's pain! 
But, oh! when doom'd to ſigh in vain! 
When once of radiant hope bereft, 

The wretch has then no comfort left. 


EMMA. 


Say, Henry, why, with doleful gloom o'ercaſt, 
Of Emma's love thus hopeleſs ſpeak! O fay— 
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HENRY. 


It grieves me much, fair Maid, that fad deſpair 
Muſt check the grateful bloom of Emma's love. 
But vain the thought, that Hauberk's daughter fair 


Will quit yon ſtately pile, with all its pomp, 
To rove a wandering Dame with Hunter poor ; 


To dwell in arbour green, or cavern dark, 


With one whom Nature's ſcanty bounty feeds, 
Who owns no lofty hall, no wide domain, 
But Nature's tenant dwells in foreſt wide. 


Such life would ill befit a Lady fair, 


EMMA. 


So harſh a parley, ſure, is not the right 
Of one within whoſe artleſs breaſt ſweet Love, 
Devoid of every groſſer thought, doth dwell. 
The arbour green, by thee, my Henry, fram'd, 
Were to thy Emma dearer far than hall 
Of Baron bold, with coſtly gems o'erlaid, 
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This head, when pillow'd on my Henry's arm, 
Would loſe remembrance of my former ſtate. 
I'd dream of Henry's love and laſting truth, 
Nor would my waking ſenſe bely my dreams. 


HENRY. 


But fay, when thickly falls the wint'ry fleet, 
When loudly howls the bluſtring ſtorm around, 
When freezing ſnows ſhall filver all the plain, 


Say, how will Emma mourn her diſtant home ? 


EMMA. 


Indeed, good youth, you wrong your Emma much. 


When howls the blaft around, to thee I 'll turn, 
In Henry's arms a peaceful haven find, 

In proud defiance of the ſtorm without. 

Whilſt Mem'ry ſhall reſtore the happy day, 
When firſt on Henry's form 1 grateful gaz'd, 


When from his den forth came the rav'nous wolf, 
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Who all around his glowing eye balls turn'd, 
And mark'd this helpleſs frame his deſtin'd prey; 
But ere the bloody deed the ſavage wrought, 


By Henry's conquering ſword the victim. fell ; 
The life which Henry's ardent valour fav'd, 
His love once loſt, by me was little priz'd. 


[Storm of Thunder and Lightning. 


HENRY. 


Hark, how the aweful thunders roll around ! 
"Ms Emma, where the vivid lightnings Aaſh! 
Go; to the Caſtle ſtraight thyſelf betake, 

Leſt ſome muſchance arrive which Henry's arm 


Cannot avert. I'll to yon cavern drear, 
And herd me with the tenants of the den. 


EMMA. 


If Henry's love I hapleſs loſe, O ſwift 
=. May lightnings blaſt your Emma's worthleſs form, 
For life without thee is no worthy boon. 
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HENRY. 


Love to my Emma for this gentle ſpeech, 
For which my warmeſt thanks I grateful give. 


And more of Love's ſweet parley would we have, 
But that the horn proclaims ſome hunter nigh. 


DUET. 


Then haſte, ye hours, O haſte away; 
Love impatient waits delay. 


Soon, O ſoon my Love reſtore : 


From you, ye Fates, I aſk no more. 


Ye Fairy Pow'rs, in pity view 

Two Lovers fond, and ever true. 

In mercy ſoothe each throbbing heart, 
And grant us foon no more to part. 
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SCENE UI 


* 


A ROOM IN THE CASTLE. 


Lord Hauberk and Emma meeting. 
HAUBERK. 
Health to the Nutbrown Maid, to Hauberk's pride. 
EMMA. | 
Laſting as life ſhall be your Emma's Love. 
HAUBERK. 
For which. ſweet Maid, thou art moſt juſtly priz d. 
Yet much it pains my love, that thus in vain 
Our martial youth their gallant feats diſplay ; 
In vain for thee they hold the Tourney's feaſt : 


In vain the victors claim one valued ſmile. 
Say, Emma, whence this cold, this virgin pride? 
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EMMA. 
Luckleſs I am, that thus my ſenſeleſs heart 


Should prove the ſource of grief to Hauberk's breaſt : 
Yet, till I ſee the youth whom Fate ordains 


My 'True-love for to be, I truſt, kind Sire, 


That force will ne'er conſtrain your Emma's Love. 


HAUBERK. 


The choſen Youth. This night a gallant Earl 
Holds revel in our hall. He comes to claim 
The valued boon of lovehy Emma's hand. 

Let not, I pray you, ſtern refuſal check 


Theſe hopes of mine, that now ſhoot forth afreſh. 
E MMA. 


Much ſhall it pain my heart, thus to oppoſe 
A Parent's will. But, if this Lord be not 


The Knight whom once in magic ſteel I ſaw, 
1 


My daughter dear, tis you, not Fate, muſt name 
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By wond'rous art reflected bright, you ſure 
Will leave your Emma free to hold her Love. 


HAUBERK. 

Still in this breaſt ſhall deareſt Emma reign, 
Nor e'er my will your virgin choice ſhall ſway. 
But grant this Knight be he whom erſt you ſaw, 
That Hauberk's line no longer want an Heir. 

In two ſhort hours we hope him here: till then 


Farewel. [ Exit. 


E MM A. 


O, in what ſtern array doth duty meet 
My Virgin Love! but Nature will prevail. 
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SONG. 


No human pow'r can & er control, 
The freedom of a Lover's ſoul. 
Each motive baſe it nobly ſpurns, 
And bright with pureſt paſſion burns. 


By duty led to Hymen's ſhrine, 
We may our perſons there reſign. 
Our hearts we yield to Nature's voice, 


And mighty Love approve the choice. 


s 
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SCENE IV. 


THE. O On 


Enter HENR. 


HENRY. 


SCARCE of the leſſening day doth aught remain; 
Yet Emma comes not to th' accuſtom'd oak. 


How weak is woman's love! like ſome gay roſe, 
At breath of wint'ry blaſt, it droops, it dies. 

Yet ſtill each bliſsful hour that life can boaſt 

From Beauty's ſmiles derives its welcome birth. 


SONG. 


Blooming joys, for ever new, 
Lovely Maids, belong to you. 
Yours the tear, and yours the ſmile, 
That alike the heart beguile. 
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Wand'ring in this world of woe, 
Tis from you our pleaſures flow. 


Vours the dance, and yours the ſong; 
You the charms of life prolong. 
*Reft of love, ſay, what is life? 
Barren toil, and noiſy ſtrife. 
Yours, ye Fair, the magic pow'r, 
With rapture's wreath to deck the hour. 


Enter EMMA. 


EMMA. 


To be thus ſoon, is not my Henry's. uſe: 
But O! how welcome is he to theſe arms! 
Why ſpeaks. he not? Sure Henry is not ill! 
O fay—— | 


HENRY. 


Alas, dear Maid! we now mult part. 
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Part! part from thee! Uſe not ſo harſh a ſound, 

O never, never!—In thy arms I'll die. 


| But, from my Henry part!—It ne'er ſhall be. 


HENRY. 


Alas, it muſt! for, I have done a deed, 

At ſound of which thy gentle blood ſhall freeze. 
I juſt have fought a gallant Knight, whom late 
I chanc'd to meet. He to Lord Hauberk bore 
Kind greeting from a noble Earl, who comes 

To claim that hand which never can be mine. 
"This Knight in madd'ning rage I raſhly ſlew, 
And now muſt hence, an outlaw'd wretch to roam. 
Therefore, ſweet Maid, farewel! We meet no more! 


But, when your Earl you wed, of Henry think. 


EMMA. 
O ſtay, in pity ſtay!—I ' freely tread 
With thee the howling waſte, the deſart drear. 
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Though yonder Knight you ſlew, yet take not now 
With keener ſword your once-lov'd Emma's life. 
With thee all earthly woe I'll dauntleſs brave; 
Sharp hunger's pangs, and pinching cold, in vain 
Aſſail the breaſt where burns the flame of Love. 
How dark, how drear ſoe'er the horrid ſcene, 

It ſheds around the cheerful light of joy. 

Henry! be not fo cruel to thy Love. 


HENRY. 


In vain you plead—Ah, ſay, deluded Maid, 
Would you, whoſe mind is pure as winter's ſnow, 
Aſſort with one diſtain'd by fouleſt guilt, 
Whoſe nightly reſt the murther'd ſprites would break. 
Say, Emma, would'ſt thou ſhare the thorny bed, 
Around whoſe ſides, at night's dread hour, the ghoſts. 
Of murder'd men would angry ſtalk, and to 
Thy fearful fight diſcloſe their gaping wounds, 
Then call for vengeance on this guilty head? 
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EMMA. 


If ſuch dread ills await my conſtant Love, 
They will not turn me from my Henry dear. 
At night, when ſtalk theſe ghaſtly ſprites around, 
I'll ſoothe thy haunted mind, and bid thee reſt: 
And each returning day that dawns ſhall ſee 
Theſe hands to Mercy's throne uplifted high, 
To aſk the peace of thoſe whom Henry ſlew. 


HENRY. 


Peace, gentle Maid ; go meet thy deſtin'd Lord, 


Whilſt to yon height I bend my guilty ſteps; 
Mid foreſts drear lament my horrid crimes, 


Whilſt Echo's ſelf ſhall tremble to repeat 
The murderous tale. 
EMMA. 


O cruel Youth! for this did Emma love? 
How my head burns !—and O my heart it beats. 


[ Exit, 
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SONG. 


2 


How deep the ſorrows of this day 
My faithleſs youth is gone away. 
Had Henry lov'd the nut-brown Maid, 
In arbour greeff with her he 'd ſtaid. 


Cold 1s the grave, colder my love. 
How great the pain that now I prove! 
Her Henry gone poor Emma, mad, 
Will fit beneath the willow fad. 


From roſy morn to dewy eve, 


Beſide a brook will Emma grieve, . 
Till o'er her ſad untimely grave 


The willow green ſhall weep and wave. 


But I muſt hence: for, ſee ! here comes the train 
Of one who vainly hopes this heart to win. 
"Twas Henry's once.—Ah, me! *tis Henry's full. Exit. 
U 
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SCENE V. 


THE HALL OF THE CASTLE. 


Enter Lord HauBtrk, Lady Eva, Emma, Knights, &c. 
| — 


ol HAUBERK. 


Why looks my daughter ſad? Say, deareſt child, 
Haſt any grief a father's love can ſoothe ? 


EMMA. 

No, my good Lord, fave only that juſt now 
I chanc'd to hear a Minſtrel's ditty, ſad, 
Of Roſamond the Fair, who was conceal'd 
In myſtic bower by royal Henry's love; 
Till that the jealous Queen deſtroy'd her ſwift 
By wicked draught of pois nous juice. Therefore, 
My Lord, I wept, and figh'd at hearing of 


This grievous tale. 
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HAU BE RK. 


Since ſuch the ſource of Emma's grief, we hope 
"Tis o'er, and that ſhe now will kindly look 
Upon this noble Earl. 


EMMA. 


If ſuch be he, as once in mirror bright 


I chanc'd to ſee, your Emma's hand is his. 


Enter Lord WESTMORELAND. 


HAUBERK. 
Moſt noble Lord, right welcome are you here, 
Both to myſelf, and to my daughter fair. 
E MMA. 
"Tis he! tis Henry's ſelf! 
HAUBERK. 


What means this ſpeech ? 
U 2 
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HENRY. 
This riddle, Sir, tis we alone can read. 
Suffice it now to ſay, that Emma's love 
Has long been mine: and, e, I kneeling claim 
The promis'd joy of virtuous, Emma's hand. 


EMMA. 
Though much you tried your Emma's conſtant love, 
Yet fill to her is gallant Henry dear; 
Though not more dear than if, in foreſt wild, 
With thee, dear youth, a wand'ring life ſhe d led: 
For then the flame of Love had purely ſhone. 
Illum'd by that, the cavern drear had ſeem'd 


Some ſtately palace fair. 
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TKIO 


How truly bleſt this happy hour, 
So ſacred now to Hymen's pow'r; 
When Emma's ſelf, by duty led, 
No longer fears her choice to wed. 
Whilſt all unite with cheerful lay, 


To hail this happy, happy day, 
May Love the path with roſes ſtrew, 
And each fond heart through life be true 


HAUBERK. 


Grant, Heaven, the ſun of joy, that gilds this day, 
For countleſs years unclouded thine on all 


Who here are come to hail this happy hour. 


HENRY. 


Since in yon foreſt wide I won that love, 


Which more than India's boaſted wealth I prize, 
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II ach your liking is, within that ſhade, 
This day, our bridal feaſt we ll Joyous keep, 
Whilſt all your hinds ſhall ſhare a maſter's joy. 
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HAU BE RK. 


Ne'er ſhall refuſal check ſo fair a thought. 
And ſee, the toil of harveſt o'er, they come, 
To crown with feſtive mirth the joyous time. 


Enter CHoRUS oF PRASANTS. 


Pomp and Grandeur, hence away ! 
"TIME Nature claims the lay. 
Quit we now the lofty dome, 
For the ſhepherd's lowly home. 


Pure the joys that ſhepherds know, 
Far from pomp, ſecure from woe. 
Though glory's wreath they never ſhare, 
War's dread ills they never dare. 
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Safe within the lowly vale, ? 
Far from guilt and horror's tale, 
Strangers bleſt to Envy's bane, 


Sweet the pleaſures of the plain. 


= ! 
. Shelter'd 'neath the greenwood tree, 


Mirth divine, we ll bow to thee. 
Safe from every baeful power, 
Thine, O Mirth! this bliſsful hour. ¶ Exeunt omnes. 


. is boped. that the excellent Writer of the following 
you fru will pardon his old, his throughly grateful 
Friend for publiſhing it without his knowledge or conſent. 
That it is the E dene c tis kind, cannot be pleaded 
in excuſe. The former offence was pardoned ; the work 
was of a very different kind, an excellent little tract for the 
children of the 847 Schools near his own eftate. Thers 
being no title- Page, the Writer of this introduction prefixed 
one, 40 Written by Henry Grimſton, Eſquire ;” * of whom! it 
way. with ſtricteſt truth, be aſſerted. that «+5 iS | 


= of manners gentle, of affections mild, 


In wit a man, ſimplicity a child. 8 56 


To attempt an elaborate character of Mr. Grimſton, 
would be too weighty a taſk ; it may be learned from every 
diſtreſſed man, woman, or child, in his own neighbourhood 
Suffice it to ſay, that the Editor eſteems it a real, hap 
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pineſs to have lived in the ſtricteſt friendſhip with Mr. 
Grimſton for the laſt fifteen years, often, for many months 


together, under the ſame root; and never obſerved, or 
even heard, that he had the ſhadow of any; 8 ; but firmly 
believes that he is bleſſed with every virtue. He was the 
choſen, the beloved, the reſpected, the boſom friend of the 
amiable hearted George-Monck Berkeley, Eſquire. His un. 
wearied attentions to Mr. Berkeley, during the two laſt years 
of his painful journey through this vale of miſery: to the realms 
of bliſs, prove the ſoundneſs of Mr. Berkeley's Judgement, 
when, at the age of about twenty, he faid to his Mother, 
„ have, I thank God, many friends that I Jove,. and ſome 
that I 7e/pe&#, but the man I fix on for my faſt friend through 
« life is Grimſton.“ Mr. Grimſton is the grandſon, and in 
ſome ſort the eleve of (as his lovely mother died, to 
« give him orphan'd in his birth,” 

as ſpeaks the eloquent Dr. Young in the. Night Thoughts) 
the excellently wiſe and throughly pious Lady Le Gard, 
mother of the late Sir Digby Le Gard. 


1 
AN EPISTLE TO MRS. LENNAR D. 


Dear Madam, | | 
I take the liberty of tranſmitting to you a: copy of 
verſes, which I found under the table in the corner of our room; 
they were almoſt illegibly written on a dirty ſcrap of paper. 
My dog Teaser *, to whom you were /o kind, was laying by them 
when they were found; and, from the ſubject matter, I am led 
to ſuppoſe, they muſt have been addreſſed from him to you. T have 
therefore copied them out fair, in order to render them legible, 
and hope you will excuſe the lines, as the canine race are not 
much given to poetry. TI beg my compliments to my friend Len- 
nard, and your little ones; and remain your obedient, humble 
ſervant, | Henry Grimſton. 


Berkeley s beſt re gards attend you and Mr. Lennard , and the 
olive branches. 


Ir may, * ſeem odd indeed, 
That I, a ſimple quadrupede, 


* A beautiful Hi ghland Turtier, given by Mr. Monck my to Henry 
Grimſton, Eſquire. 


+ 7. Barret Lehuandd, Eſquire, an old and affectionate friend of Mr. 
Grimſton and Mr. Monck Berkeley, with his very lovely lady, went from 
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Should thus preſume, with ow and ink, 

To tell you what I truly think ; 

But gratitude inſpires my lay, 
And truth ſhall dictate alt I fay; 
; Nor need I fear * incur diſpleaſure, 
Wo folk. your kindneſs without meaſure. | 
It is with gratitade-I own 
The frequent gift of many a bone. 
The plates of. hoek, nicely dreſt, 
The mutton fat, the chicken's breaſt. 
Then, fince ſuch kindneſs F've receiv'd, 

p If Teazer's word may be believ'd, 

I'll ne'er, whilſt I have pow'r to eat, 

Forget the hand which gave me meat ; 

Effex to viſit their dying friend, During their viſit, Mr. Grimfion's FE was 
ſo kindly treated (as is every creature, rational and irrational) by Mrs. 
Lennard, as to induce the dog to follow Mr. Lennard's carriage a long way. 
Mr. Berkeley ſaid, the dog ſhewed the ſuperiority of his ſenſe above Engliſh 
dogs. Mr. Berkeley revered Mrs. Lennard's lovelineſs of diſpoſition, and 


rejojiccd that Providence had blefled, his dear old; friend. with /ugh a TY 
paxtger- Long may. they enjoy, their ** ! 8 


TO MRS. LENNAR O. 


With anguiſh think upon the day, 


When you from Haſtings drove away. 


Why would that cruel-hearted boy 
My hopes of happineſs deſtroy ? 
Why in his arms my legs reſtrain, 
That long d to follow o'er the plain? 
But now, alas! I'm 


Since without thee I 


left to grieve, 
m doomr'd to live, 
I range about, in vain, to find 
A Lady, who is half fo kmd. 
Oft, as I paſs that lonely door, 


Which now ſeems ſhut, to ope no more, 


Where, by thy bounty, J was fed, 
And thy fair hand oft ſtrob d my head; 
L figh, to think the change I find 
Since I by thee am left behind; 


For now, alas hard fate is mine; 


On fiſhes' bones I'm doom'd to dine; 


TO MRS. LENNARD. 


Or elſe, with mutton, beef, or veal, 
I'm forc'd to make:a ſcanty meal. 

Since, then, tis you ſuch pleaſure give, 
With you, fair Dame, I wiſh to live; 
Yet I've no right t' expect on me 
Alone you 'll exert your charity, 

vince Birds and Beaſts, of every kind, 

In you a ſweet Protectreſs find. 

In Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
To you the Can'ry Bird ſhall ſing; 

The Robin too, in Winter's froſt, 

Shall viſit you his generous hoſt. 

The Poultry tribe around your door 
Shall all receive your bounteous ſtore. 
The conſtant Turtle- dove ſhall coo 

In notes of gratitude. to you ; 

And every living thing ſhall ſee 

A kind protecting Friend in thee. 
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A MORNING HYMN, 
WRITTEN AND PRINTED BY THE LATE EXCELLENT 
BISHOP HORNE#, APRIL 5, 1785 
PRESERVED AND PASTED IN A BOOK, BY HIS 


SENSIBLE, PIOUS, AND HIGHLY RESPECTED FRIEND, 
Mxs. COX. or OXFORD, 


WHO VERY OBLIGINGLY PERMITTED. 
MRS. GEORGE BERKELEY. 
TO COPY IT, AND GET IT PRINTED, 'TO PASTE UP IN SHOPS, 
KITCHENS, SERVANTS HALLS, &Cc. FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


A VERY WORTHY POOR BLIND OLD MAN AGED NINETY. 
12 
Hark! the ſhrill herald of the morn 


Begins the ſons of men to warn, 


And bids them all ariſe : 


* Tt is here inſerted to enhance the value of the volume of his beloved 
young friend, who never ſaw it. 

+ When Dr. Berkeley's ſermon, preached at the conſecration of his beloved 
friend Biſhop Horne, was, by his earneſt requeſt, publiſhed after his death, Mrs. 
George Berkeley ſent a copy to Mrs. Cox—that lady wrote her a moſt ſenfible 
elegant letter of thanks, in which was this beautiful ſentence : ** They were 
& lovely and pleaſant in their lives; and, in their lamented 2 were not 
« long divided.” 


A MORNING HYMN. 


To celebrate his great renown, _ 
Who ſends the light refulgent down, 


To bleſs our longing eyes. 


PTE IT. 
At thisithe fainting thadqwis de 
The powers of darkneſs Fwiftly - 
Before the morning ſtar : | * 
Pale, trembling murder ae not ay, 
And fiends, abaſh'd at fight of day 
Back to their den repair. 


III. 
"Tis this the weary failor chears, 
Who now no more the tempeli hears, 
Which morning bids to ceaſe. 
O come that day-ſpring from on high, 
| When diſcord ſhall with darkneſs fly, 
And all be light and peace! 


A MORNING HYMN. 


iv. 

Twas this that drew repentant tears 

From PETER, led by worldly fears, 
His MasrER to difownz 

Warn'd by the Monitor of Day, 

He caſt the works of night away, 
And ſought the abjur d Sun. 


V. 


"Whene'er the bird of dawning crows, 
He tells us how St. PETER roſe, 
And mark'd us out the road; 
That each diſciple might begin, 
Awake, like him, from ſleep and fin, 
To think betimes on God. 


* 
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VI. 
Smote by the eye that looks on all, 
Let us, obedient to the call, 
Ariſe to weep and pray; 
Till as on Sin and Death we muſe, 
Faith, like an Angel, tells the news 
To Lord is riſen to-day. 


"KA 87 3 „ % 
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AN HYMN, 
BY SIR HENRY WOOTTON. 


COMPOSED IN A NIGHT OF EXTREME SICKNESS *, 


O Thou great Power | in whom I move, 
For whom I live, to whom I die, 


Behold me through thy beams of love, 
Whilſt on this couch of tears I lie. 


O!] cleanſe my ſordid ſ oul within, 
By thy Chriſt's blood, the bath of ſin. 


No hallow'd oils, no grains I need, 
No rags of ſaints, no purging fire, 


It is very poſſible, that this glorious hymn of this eminently pious great 
man may be in print. The Editor ſtumbled upon it ſome months ago, look- 
ing over ſome papers, written in the beautiful hand of her beloved partner, 
on the back of a letter of a beloved couſin- german of his, the throughly amia- 
ble T M „Eſquire, of Dublin, thus inſcribed, The laſt let- 
c ter I ever received from my dear T — M „probably the laſt he 
ever wrote.” This gentleman, beloved, reſpected by all who knew him, 
was ſeized on board the yacht with a violent fever, landed inſenſible in Dub- 
lin, and died in two days. The Editor has never ceaſed to lament him. ' She 
has double cauſe to do it now. 4 
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One rofy drop from Jefu's fide, 
Was worlds of ſeas to quench thine ire. 
O! precious ranſom | which, once paid, 


That © conſurmatum gi was ſaid. 


And faid by Him that ſaid no more, 
But ſeal'd it with his facred breath; 
Thou, then, that haſt diſpung'd my ſcore, 
And, dying, waſt the death of death. 
Be to me now, on thee I call, 
My life, my firength, my joy, My ALL *, 


* As this Hymn was written before the Father of Miſchief had introduced 
the word MEgTHoDIST, i. e. a TITLE, indiſcriminately, now conferred on 
all thoſe who endeavour to live their ſhort inch of TIME-as believing they 
muſt paſs the never-ending circle of Eternity, either in Heaven, or in Hz. 
—that word which Dr. t, Dean of Peterborough, preaching at 
Court about ſeventy years ago, ſaid, ** A place which I will not name in fo 
ce polite a congregation.” It is poſſible that the elegant Dean, and ſome of his 
polite congregation might now be able, if we ſaw them, to give us ſome ac- 
count of that place !!! May ſhe who writes, and all thoſe who read this, ne- 
ver ſee it; but content themſelves with our bleſſed Saviour's tremendous de- 
ſcription of it, where their worm dieth nat, and the fire is not quenched.” 
repeated, to be ſure, ox Lx three times within three minutes de ſuite. 


N E L E G Y 


ON THE DEATH OF 


A 


MASTER GEORGE-ROBERT BERKELEY, 
SECOND SON OF THE 
REV. DR. BERKELEY, . 


PREBENDARY O CANTERBURY X. 


Oh! juft beheld, and loſt ! admir'd, and mourn'd ! Pops.. 


O may I ever, like the Saints above, 
« Adore my Maker with ſeraphic love t ! 


* Who died April 15, 1975, aged eight years, four months, and four 
days, after only one week's illneſs, of a dreadful putrid fever, then raging in. 
Canterbury ; as did one of his beloved ſchool-fellows, that lovely child, Maſ- 
ter Tatton, only ſon of the Reverend Dr. Tatton, Prebendary of Canterbury, 
and grandſon of the charitable, bountiful Dean Lynch. No art could pre- 
vent this ſweet child from calling three or four times in the day to know how 
his friend did. Maſter Robert Berkeley ſickened on one Saturday, and died 
the next. Maſter Tatton was going to take a ride; 1t being holyday. When 
got as far as Burghgate, the diſmal ſound of the great bell aſſailed his ear; he 
dropped his bridle, and ſaid to the ſervant attending him, Ah! my dear 
Robert is dead, and my ride is ſpoiled.” He turned his horſe, went home, 
fickened that very evening, and died the next Saturday. Theſe little crea- 
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«I aſk not earthly treaſt ures to obtain : 
Be poverty my lot, if Chriſt's my gain #1” 


tures were lovely and pleaſant in their lives, and in their deaths were not di- 
vided. The elegant application of this text is borrowed from a moſt charm- 
ing letter of the highly cultivated Mrs. Cox, of St. Giles, Oxford, to Mrs. 

| George Berkeley, thanking her for Dr. Berkeley's long-ſmothered ſermon, 
preached at Lambeth Palace, at the conſecration. of his beloved old friend, 
the angelic Biſhop Horne ; (ſee p. 159.) Dr. Berkeley did not long ſurvive 
his beloved Friend. They have now met, to part no more! 


+ Reading one day to his Mother, the ſubject led him to enquire, what 
was the difference between a Cherub and a Seraph? He was told, that it was 
ſuppoſed by Divines, that Seraphs loved God moſt, but that Cherubs knew 
more of God and of his adorable nature. He pauſed near a minute, and ap- 
peared to be in deep theught: then looking on his Mother, he ſaid, * Mam- 

* ma, Mamma, pray liſten to me: I do deſire to be a Seraph, that I may 
«© love God a great deal, rather than be a Cherub, and have a vaſt deal of 
* knowledge.” This was remarkable, as he had a very uncommon thirſt for 
knowledge. 'The above choice was made juſt a month before his death, 
when in good health, in high gay ſpirits, eins juſt come in fiom playing 
with ſome of his ſchool-fellows. 


When he was but ſeven years old, reading that part of the Goſpel, 
where our bleſſed Saviour ſays, How hardly ſhall they that are rich enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven!” he ſtarted, dropped the Bible on the table, 
and ſaid: © What, can No rich people go to Heaven?“ Being defired to 
proceed, and ſee what would follow, he redde, ** It is eaſier for a camel to 
4 go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the king- 


Thus ſpoke the lovelieſt child *, that &er the ſound 
Of the laſt trump ſhall ſummon from the ground. 


* dom of Heaven.” He added, Then, I am ſure, it is impoſſible.” On be- 
ing told, that Chriſt ſays, how hard it is for thoſe, who truſt in riches, 
to enter into the kingdom of Heaven; and that riches are apt to draw 
off the heart from God, although that is not always the caſe ; he laid 
down his book, confidered ſome time in filence, then addreſſed his Mo- 
ther as before, Mamma, Mamma, pray liſten to me“ and faid, 1 
do deſire to be poor, and to go to Chrift, rather than to be very 
ce rich, and hve without him.” He naturally loved money exceedingly, and 
never parted with it willingly, but to the poor. He would frequently borrow 
of the ſervants to relieve them, if his allowance was all ſpent. His Father and 
Aunt uſed to amuſe themſelves with borrowing fix pence of him,. and then 
pretending they could not pay it, that they might witneſs his extreme anxiety 
not to loſe it. He would ſay, Why, Mamma tells me, that no honeſt peo- 
ce ple ever borrow money without paying it again as ſoon as poſſible ; and that 
e jt is very wicked to run in debt.” He would then repair to his Mother, la- 
ment his hard fate, and aſk if he could not make them pay him. What a 
contraſt to his. generous Brother ! Yet both were delightfully amiable children 
in their different ways. It is ſuppoſed, that Biſhop Berkeley was naturally a 
lover of money. An Iriſh. nobleman, an intimate friend of the Biſhop's, often 
mentioned to the Editor, that, on his urging Biſhop Berkeley to accept the 
primacy offered to him. by Lord Cheſterfield, the Biſhop replied, ** No, 
© my dear Lord, I very early in life got the love of money here,” (lifting up 
bis leg, and fetting it down with ſuch force, that it ſhook his library, and 
every thing in it;) and here, by the grace of God, I will a/ways keep it.” 
This was uttered in the moſt energetic tone of voice. A younger brother of 
Dr. Berkeley's, who died at about ſeventeen, had the fame ſpirit as his little: 
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Heav'n heard, and yielding to the warm requeſt, 
Receiv'd with open arms the longing gueſt. 
But ah! how much that dread compliance coſt, 


Say ye, who mourn a Son, a Brother loft +? 


nephew. The Biſhop early gave his ſons a large allowance for cloaths, &c. 
A collection was making for a diſtreſſed Baronet. The Biſhop called on his 
ſons to contribute. Dr. Berkeley flew to his room, and brought down twenty 
guineas. The Biſhop ſaid, © Willy, where is yours?“ | 

Wiltam.—* Preſently, my Lord.” 

Bp. B.—“ Willy, I wait for your money.“ 

William.—“ Yes, my Lord, immediately.” 


He went off ſlowly to his room, and brought down fifteen guineas, ſay- 
ing, There it is.” But added, ſmiling, It is really my heart's blood ; but 
* I know it is right to give to the poor.” 


* He was univerſally allowed to be very remarkably handſome. He had 
fine large eyes, with an uncommon mixture of ſenſe and ſweetneſs, and very 
long dark eyelaſhes, beautifully dark, and finely arched. He had fine nut- 
brown hair, which curled on his forehead, and round his face, and hung in 


fine ringlets, below the bottom of his back; his complexion a fine diſtinct 
red and white. 


+ He loved his only brother, four years older than himſelf, ſo violently 
as is hardly to be deſcribed. He has been often overheard by the ſervants 
of the family, when alone with his brother, to ſay, © Brother, I will not 


live a moment after you, die whenever you will. If you go to fight againſt 
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Nor think, though anguiſh ſhould the voice reſtrain, 
Ye cannot tell your agonizing pain. 

More than the pomp and majeſty of long . 

Or words, that move in ſolemn ſtate along; 

More than the deep-ton'd, melancholy knell, 

The big-ſwoln eye, and heaving boſom tell. 


What, though from care and ſorrow far away, 
He ſhines for ever in the realms of day, 


ce the French, I will go too: if you are ſhot, T will be ſhot the very next 
© minute.” His Brother, until near ſeventeen, was: languiſhing to go into 
the army, as moſt idle geniuſes are ; the wiſdom of his Father kept him out, 
rejecting the kind offer of a cornetcy' in the Oxford Blues, made to hitn by 
his amiable Friend the late Lord Conyngham, who having obtained it for a 
near relation of his Lady, the youth altered his mind—when dear Lord Co- 
nyngham offered it to Dr. Berkeley, whoſe brave Uncle, Major Burt6n, had 
married an Aunt of Dr. Berkeley s. This connexion, and the very near 
neighbourhood of this amiable family, added much to Mr. Berkeley s and 
his parents pleaſure from his childhood until Dr. Berkeley quitted Cookhain 
to attend his Son to the Univerſity of St. Andrew's. When he was not fix 
years old, his brother was exceedingly ill, and refuſing to take a medicine, 
this Jovgly child came to MT _ in an agony of ſoul, 2. to *. de we 
the defired effect. 
2 
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Still ſigh we muſt—but ſigh, alas! in vain: 
No ſighs, no tears, no wiſhes can regain. 

Can tears or ſighs recall the fleeting breath, 

Or move the boſom of relentleſs death? 

What force of words, what pathos can prevail, 
Where beauty, innocence, and RonRRT fail * 2 
Lamented Roß ER TI thou, whoſe ſpotleſs breaſt 
No fin polluted, no remorſe oppreſs'd ! 

Bleſs'd with the art affection to engage + ; 
Fond without flatt'ry, arch above thy age; 
Manly in voice and look, of heart ſincere 2. 
Stranger alike to ev'ry vice and fear ! 


* He was always called by his ſecand name. 


+ He had been always told that God ſaw all that paſſed in his heart; and 
he was ſo fully convinced of the truth of it, that he never could be prevailed 
on to ſay any thing he did not really think, and yet he had a ſweet engaging 
manner of ſaying obliging things. 


1 He was remarkably manly in his gait, his air, and in his voice, which 
wes very deep, but not at all a coarſe baſs, 
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Oft, as returning, this low d ſchool I ſee, 

Once bleſs d with joy, and livelineſs, and thee, 
Still from my boſom fteal unbidden ſighs, 

And thoughts of former happineſs ariſe. 

What gen'rous pity in thy boſom glow'd, 

Thy ev'ry action, ev'ry geſture ſhew'd ! 

What ſtrong emotions fill'd thy tender breaſt, 
To ſee a babe by ſad diſeaſe oppreſs'd ! 

Eager to pity, though you durſt not greet, 
You flew to kiſs the wretched infant's feet #. 


This alludes to a little incident, which happened when he was only two 
years and a quarter old. A poor woman of the pariſh brought a wretched little 
child to his Father's houſe to apply for relief : the poor creature was covered 


over with a loathſome humour, He, fitting in his nurſe's arms, heard the mo- 
ther tell its deplorable caſe : he turned to his nurſe, and ſaid, Pray, let me 


ce go and kiſs it to make it well.” She, fearing her darling might ſuffer by his 
philanthrophy, ſaid, © No,-you muft not, leſt you ſhould get any harm,” He 


ſubmitted, fat ſome minutes, then ſprang from her arms, ran acroſs the 
room, and kiſſed each of the child's ſhoes, ſaying, ** There, I have kiſſed its 
e ſhoes; I hope that will make it well, and can do me no harm, nurſe.” When 
he was three years and a quarter old, his nurſe had a violent illneſs ; his 
grief was very great. Some months afterwards ſhe relating to a friend how ill 


ſhe had been; he was at the other part of the nurſery much taken up (as it 


„ | 
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Though, from the gloomy manfions of the grave, 


Thee, nor thy virtue, nor thy form-*, could ſave. 1d oo 


Can we forget the beanties of thy face, 


The ſeat of dignity and many grace? 
What pow'r of ſong thoſe auburn locks: can tell, 
Which down thy back in graoeful ringlets tell? 


was ſuppoſed) with play : he left his play-things, ran to her, and with tears. 
in his eyes, ſaid, Pray, my dear nurſe, do not talk any more __ your 


& illneſs. I cannot bear to think what I felt then.“ 


Ae who ere loſt an angel, pity me,” 
Says the eloquent Youn g, Pity the relatives of this lovely child! 


He was very tall and graceful, being meaſured a ſhort time before his 
Igmented death, he was exactly five feet one inch. Soon after his Father” 8 
going to reſide at Canterbury, the fame of his beauty was ſo dinned in the 
ears of an old Lady of the name of Knowler, who never went out of her houſe, 
that ſhe deſired a Lady of her acquaintance to requeſt Mrs. Berkeley to let 
Maſter Robert viſit her; the Lady took him thither the next afternoon, 
which he ſpent with the good old Lady.—She defired her. friend to thank 
Mrs. Berkeley, and tell her, with her compliments, that, although 
being near an hundred years old, ſhe had of courſe ſeen many children, 
ſhe had never, during her long life, of her own deſcendants, or others, ever 
ſeen ſo completely beautiful or ſenſible achild—that, with the Queen of Sheba, 
6 © the half had not been told her,” 


4 © 


What, though a total dimneſs has o erſpread 

The nobleſt eyes that ever grac'd a head, 

Still on their former luſtre dwells the Mink 

Where lively ſenſe and ſweetneſs ſhone combin'd, 
No farther pow'rs fond Nature could unite 

To raiſe our admiration and delight: 

Oh! had ſhe ſtopp'd, content with the diſplay, 

Nor rais'd their value by their ſhorten'd ſtay ! 

But Faith: perform'd: what Nature could not do: 

Still other virtues Faith held forth to view : 

Faith ev'ry anxious thought and with ſuppreſs'd, 

And warm'd with firm belief his youthful breaſt. 

Ev'n when ſome truth to queſtion he inclin'd, 

Reflection brought this moral to his mind : 

Man was not made to queſtion, but adore !” _ 

He ftopp'd, ſubmiſſive ſtopp'd, nor added more *. 


* He would, when reading the Holy Scripture, often aſk-queſtions not to 
be anſwered, Leſt a too great inquiſitiveneſs might lead to ſcepticiſm, he 


was told to keep always in his mind that fine line of Dr. Young : 
« Man was not made to queſtion, but adore,” 


| 
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At that black hour, the cauſe of ev'ry ſigh, 
When Death, remorſeleſs conqueror, drew nigh, 
His ſoul, while here his tortur'd body lay, 
Aſpiring ſaid, Lord, teach my heart to pray * !” 


This was near a year before his death. About fix weeks before that dreadful 
event, ſome doubts arifing in his mind of a very deep nature, he was told, 
that thoſe were queſtions that could not properly be known, till mortality was 
ſwallowed up of life. He replied, ** To be ſure, man was not made to queſ- 
4 tion, but adore.” And proceeded in reading his chapter. 


* During his laſt illneſs of only ſeven days, he was one night much trou- 
bled, left he ſhould not go to God, and cried out to the ſervant Þ who always 
waited upon him, Molly teach me to pray.” She replied, with tears, My 
4 angel, God will teach you to pray.” He ſaid, with great earneſtneſs, 
Lord, teach my heart to pray.” He had always been told, that the prayer 


+ The very ſenſible, worthy, Mrs. Mary Farrant, wife of Mr. Farrant, butcher and gra- 
zier, at Town-Malling, Kent, who idolized him, and never complained of him to his Mother 
but once during his whole life—when it was moſt highly neceſſary to do it. Mrs. Farrant, a 
neighbour's daughter, lived from her early youth many years in Dr, Berkeley's family. She is 
one of the beſt tempered of women. Her little charge, when very young, one night took it into 
his head that he would fing two or three lines of a little ſong upon every ſiep as he aſcended the 
ſtair-caſe. Mrs. Berkeley, happening to paſs, ſtood ſtill to liſten, and overheard the amiable 
ſervant ſay, Come, Sir, come you muſt go up quicker, or I muſt call my Miſtreſs,” To which 
he replied, © No, no, my dear Molly, I know very well you won't 4d eat.” On which Mrs. 
Berkeley preſenting herſelf, the little man ſkipped off to his room in an inſtant, and his Mother 
faid, ** Molly, how many fibs you do tell that child! for you know that you never told a tale of him 
in your life, nor would if he was to torment you from morning till night.“ No, to be ſure 
% Madam, I ſhould not; for at laſt, by threatening him with you, I get him to do what he ſhould 
« do.” Mrs. Berkeley, till within theſe very few years, made an annual grateful offering to a 
worthy woman, who lived with her mother when suk was fix years old, for not telling of her 
when ſhe climbed the trees like a boy, 
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For me, who, mindful of my abſent friend, 
Have paid this mournful tribute to his end, 


which reacheth to God muſt come from the heart, and with the heart this 
lovely creature often did pray. He always uſed Biſhop Kenn's prayers and 
hymns in The Wincheſter Scholar. Whenever Mrs. Berkeley was alone, 
her children always offered their prayers, and repeated or ſang their hymns 
with her. One evening, as he was repeating the following verſe in Biſhop 


Kenn's evening hymn, 
But though ſleep o'er my frailty reigns, 
Let it not hold me long in chains, 
And now and then let looſe my heart, 
Till it an Hallelujah dart— 


his Mother defired him to omit it, ſaying, © Although it might ſuit the 
& exalted piety of Biſhop Kenn, it was in him (little Robert) mocking God, 
& ag ſhe did not believe he had devotion ſufficient to wiſh to wake in the 
& middle of the night to praiſe God.” He ſtood about a minute filent, pen- 
five; then replied, © Why, Mamma, I do defire to awake to praiſe God in 
ce the night; fo, if you pleaſe to give me leave, I will fay it as I always do 
« when I ſay it to Molly Phipps,” the very worthy woman above named, 
who doated on him, and he on. her. His Mother rejoiced that her child ex- 
celled her in piety, ſhe always omitting it herſelf. He was, perhaps, the moſt 
ingenious and accomplithed little creature any where to be teen. As his bro- 
ther was reſolved not to learn to read, ſo he ſeemed reſolved to learn with- 
out being taught. He would conjure his mother not to tell him, and clap 
his little hand over her mouth, left ſhe ſhould begin, or rather go on ſpeak- 
ing; but, as he termedit, let hiogue/s it cut himſelf, how words were to be. 


It ſtill appear d ſome ſolace, ſome relief, 
To tell how great nu: 5 merits and my grief. 
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ſpelt or pronounced. At the age of four and an half he redde as well as he 
could have done at fourteen. He could find out in the Calendar the leffons 
for the day, for Sundays, and holydays, whilft he remained in petticoats. On 
week days, he fat with his Mother in the ſeats appropriate to the Prebendaries” 
Ladies. The amiable worthy lady of the late Dr. Caryl, both'of whom doated 
on him, uſed to ſay, * Tt is like the idea one has of praying in Heaven, to 
hear this /iztle Cherub ring this great choir when he chaunts. I really believe 
*© he underſtands better what he is about than half the grown-up people that 
= come hither.” Accident diſcovered to his mother the ſtrength of his me- 
mory : her own was once pretty good, ſhe having often heard her mother 
ſay, that ſhe learned the alphabet at once ſhewing ; that the next day ſhe 
| | knew. every letter : but Robert much excelled his mother. Mrs. Berkeley, 
being a pretty good Bible, ſcholar, uſed to work with her needle, as ſhe never 
put out any work. of any ſort or kind, whilſt her children were reading the 
Scriptures. In Hiſtory, Geography, &c. that would not do. One day, ob- 
| ſerving little Robert going on perfectly right, and finding his eyes fixed at 
the other end of the room, ſhe enquired what he was at, looking off his book ? 
He replied, © Why, Mamma, you know when one has redde any thing in 
. *© the book once, one can read it without the book afterwards; and a little while 
i ago ] redde this chapter in the book in the ſervants' hall Bible; ſo now I can 
| read it without the book to you to-day.” A boy, having cut off ſome of 
| his fine curling ringlets, which hung below the bottom of his back, he was very 
| angry, and ſaid, He would never forgive him,” His Mother aſſured him, 
He would go to hell if he did not.” He then replied, Then, I will forgive 
« him; but I will never forget iti. —“ Yes, you muſt, or God: will not love 


— - 
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Thus the poor bird, who mourns her plunder'd neſt, 
With plaintive notes by fond concern oppreſs d, 


you.“ —“ Well then, if God vill have me forget it, he muſt Mars me do 
it, for I never did forget any thing I ever heard or ſaw in my whole life.” 
When a little child, not being allowed ſciſſors for fear of his beautiful 


eyes, he with his fingers pinched out in paper, birds, beaſts, ſhips, 
flowers, &c. ſo accurately as was aſtoniſhing; he drew very finely; his ſe- 
cond leſſon, a cow's head, is preſerved as a prodigy of genius. He danced 
delightfully, and could go through all the military exerciſe of the infantry, 
Dr. Berkeley always paid a ſerjeant for attending his Sons. He ſpoke French 
as fluently as he did Engliſh. He, as well as his Brother, repeated by heart, 
and ated delightfully. He chaunted and ſang finely. His beloved ſchool- 
fellows were, lovely little Tatton, the preſent ſenſible, worthy, Samuel Saw- 
bridge, eſq. of Ollantigh, and the learned Dr. Herbert Packe, ſon of the 
celebrated Dr. Packe, of Canterbury. The Saturday on which he fickened 
in the evening, he flew up at twelve o'clock, to conjure his Mother, to give 
him permiſſion to invite my dear Sam to dinner to-day.” It was, alas 
the laſt dinner he ever ate; he ſickened about eight in the evening. Here 
follows a proof of this gentleman's honeſty in very early youth. Some of the 
Upper School Boys had a ſhameful trick of robbing the very worthy Mrs. 
Longley, in the church-yard, of à dozen oranges when they purchaſed half a 
dozen. It was neceſſary to have one little boy as an aſſiſtant to this ho- 
nourable action. Samuel Sawbridge was enticed; to which he ſenſibly, 
nobly replied, What! take Mrs. Longley's oranges without paying for 
them! Miſs Tucker teaches me my Catechiſm; and that ſays, Tuo 
© HALT NOT S8TEAL;” and be tells me, that taking any thing from any 
body, without paying for it, is Healing; ſo I won't go with you.” This 
gentleman not then quite ſeven years old, all Canterbury rang with this tale, 
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Sounds through the wood ſequeſter'd from the throng, 


And vents her grief in melody and ſong. 


King's School, Canterbury, Os | 
June 1795. CHARLES SAWEKINS f. 


Mrs. Berkeley aſked her little Robert if he thought he ſhould have been as 
honeſt as his dear friend Samuel? To which he made the following reply: 
God knows God knows, my dear Mamma, if I had been tempted, what 
ce might have done; TANk God, THANK God, they did not a me ;” 
and he ſhuddered as he energetically uttered the reply. This lovely creature 
was, to be ſure, wonderfully ambitious. He repeatedly, until told it was a 
wicked idea, aſked his mother, Mamma, if I was to read Greek and Latin 
* all day and all night, and ſtudy violently hard, could I come to be a King? 
I ſhould lite to be a King.“ Such a thought never entered the head of 
his dear brother, nor perhaps of any other child, 


+ One of the ſenior monitors of the King's School, Canterbury, now a moſt 
learned worthy ſtudent of Chrift Charch, Oxon.. 


( 19 ) 


SEVERAL things of Mr. Berkeley's writing having been 
noticed, ſome quite ready for publication at the time of 
his deceaſe ; the Editor feels it a ſort of duty to mention a 
work not ready for the preſs, not even written, but con- 
ſtantly za/zed of by Mr. Berkeley from the early age of fif- 
teen—a work in defence of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
as taught in the pureſt Church on Earth, the ſuperexcel- 
| lent Caurcn or ExGLIAN D. Dr. Berkeley uſed now and 


then to ſay, Well, Berkeley, when are we to ſee your 
« defence of the Chriſtian Religion ?” | 


Mr. M. Berkeley.— Why, my dear Sir, not yet; al- 
* though I never ſhall be quite happy until 7 have 


done it.” 
Dr. B.— Why not then do it directly?“ 


Mr. B,—* I will tell you, my dear Sir; I am reſolved 
« not to do it until I have, if Gop ſpares my life, eſta- 
e bliſhed, at leaſt have endeavoured to eſtabliſh, ſucb a 
character in my own profeſſion (the Law) as ſhall in- 
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% duce men of ſenſe to read it with the attention that, 7 
„ hope, it will merit.” 


Mr. Monck Berkeley, although he failed, alas! to keep 
the reſolution, formed when about eight years old “, ever 


Coming into his Mother's drefling-room, and ſeeing what her witty 
fiſter uſed to call ver Veſper Book, and, when both young women, uſed to 
threaten to tie round her neck, and her bed around her waiſt, becauſe the 
Editor in general wiſhed to retire to. reſt at eleven (that is, Dean Hickes's 
Reformed Devotions) lying on her table, took it up, and, twirling it over, 
ſtumbled on the hymn in the Office for Sunday Veſpers, reading the lines, 


« How croſs art thou to that deſign 
For which we had our birth? 
« Us, who are made in heav'n to ſhme, 
Thou bow'ſt down to the earth. 


„ Nay, to thy hell; for thither fink 
All that to thee ſubmit : 
Thou ſtrew'ſt ſome flowers on the brink, 


To drown us in the pit.” 


Mr. Berkeley, then juſt turned of eight years old, as mentioned above, 
exclaimed, ** No, no; I promiſe you, I won't ſtoop to pick them up. They 
« ſhan't drown me with their fine flowers. One muſt be a fool indeed to do 
60 tha t * : 


+ i.e. the World, mentioned two verſes before. 
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felt the neceſſity of Religion for all who hope to be happy 
here and hereafter ; a ſtrong proof of which he gave the 
laſt time of his being at Bath. He and his excellent un- 


wearied friend, Mr. Grimſton, lodged and boarded at Mr. 
Garret's. 


A bon mot of Mr. Whitaker's cannot here be omitted. 
Dr. Berkeley, &c. going one day to viſit Dr. Berkeley's 
relation, the very worthy Colonel Butler, at Thorpe ; on 
their arrival, they found he had died three days before, 
Mr. Whitaker rode up to the carriage, and enquiring how 
Mr. Monck Berkeley did? and where he was? hearing 
that he was at Bath, ſaid, I am going thither in two 
« days; where ſhall I find him?” 


Mrs. Berkeley. —+ At Mr. Garret's.” 


Mr. Whitaker.“ *Pſhaw | how could I be ſuch a block- 


« head to aſk ?—a Po is always in a Garret.” 


Several gentlemen boarded, who could not lodge, at 
Mr. Garret'ss Amongſt theſe was the, at Bath, well- 
known Captain Lawley. 3 
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Soon after the arrival of Mr. -Grimfion,and Mr. Berkeley, 
this wretched Captain began to im the two young men 
in the plegſing doctrine of there being 2 God, &c. &c. 
that the idea of Hell and äts Prince was all a bug-a-boo, to 
keep filly «women in a little order. Many arguments did 
theſe two young Chriſtian men uſe with this wretched old 
Atheiſt; but all, alas! in yam. One day he was miſled 
from dinner; the ſecond he appeared not. On an enquiry 
being ſent to his lodgings, word was brought that he was 
very ill. Mr. Grimfton and Mr. Berkeley went to call on 
him, and found him, as his apothecary ſaid, very dangerouſly 
ill indeed, with little hope of recovery. Both were ex- 
ceedingly ſhocked at his ſituation. Mr. Grimſton earneſtly 
requeſted Mr. Berkeley to talk to him concerning his ſoul. 


Mr. Berkeley.—“ Alas! no, my dear friend, he Now 


« wants an abler counſellor than I am.” 
Mr. Grimfion.—* What can we do for him?“ 


Mr. B.—* We will go, and requeſt the favour of that 
« gentleman *, whoſe preaching we both ſo much admire, 
to go him, to talk to him, and pray with him.“ 


* 'The Editor has forgotten the gentleman's name ; but thinks that it was 
Mr. Jackſon, rector of St. James's church. 
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They immediately went to Mr. Jackſon, who ſaid to 
them, © Gentlemen, out of reſpect to you, as you ſeem 
ſo earneſtly to wiſh it, 7 will go; but am conſident I ſhall 
make no more impreſſion on him than on this marble: 
* hearth on which I ſtand; for he is the moſt determined 


* Atheiſt, the greaze/ ridiculer of every thing ſacred, that 
15 hat where to be found.” 


The young gentlemen, 8 continued very de- 
ſirous, and the worthy Divine complied; ſo each party 
delivered their own ſoul: but, lamentable thought! the 
wretched Captain Lawley reſolved to die as he had lived, 
and meet Bug- a-boo, 


* Unhouſel'd, unanneal'd, unanointed.” 


One day, when the two gentlemen were viſiting hiny 
during his illneſs, he fixed his eyes earneſtly in filence on 
Mr. Berkeley, and at length ſaid, Mr. Berkeley, F ſhould 
„be very glad of a pair of your old ſhoes, Sir.“ Mr. 
Berkeley, rather diſtreſſed, ſaid, ſmiling, My old ſhoes, 
Captain Lawley? 1 believe my ſervant would object to 
that; but, if a pair of my new ones will do as well, I am 
ſure there arc a pair or two, if you pleaſe, very much. at: 
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your ſervice.” He looked thoughtful, and replied, « I 
„think I ſhould like your ſhoes.” Mr. Grimſton conceived 
that he meant it, as is ſometimes ſaid. I would not be 


in his ſhoes, or his coat,” when any one is in a ſcrape. 


On opening the Captain's will at his death, it appeared 
that he had, during his very few days illneſs, made a will 
in favour of a gentleman, who, a few days before it, had 
cauſed the gentleman and, the Editor thinks, ſome ladies 
of character who boarded at Mr. Garret's (by their ſer- 


vants) to prevent Captain Lawley from fighting this gentle- 


man, by contriving to prevent their meeting one evening. 
He had, by this wonderful will, ruined two very near rela- 
tions (the Editor thinks nieces) whom he had obliged to 
give up keeping a very good ſchool for young ladies, by 
allowing them handſomely, and promiſing to leave them 
his fortune. 


Mr. Monck Berkeley was ſo convinced that the Captain's 
intellects were deranged, from the beginning of his illneſs, 
that, being about to leave Bath, he left his addreſs in 
writing with ſome proper perſon, ſaying, * If the will was 
e conteſted by the relations, he was ready to give his evi- 
„ dence whenever called upon.” 
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On tlie publication of the Captain's will, the very wor- 
thy Sir Robert Lawley, Baronet, his couſin-· german, ſaid, 
t ſhould be conteſted entirely at his expence, on behalf 
of his worthy kinſwomen; and that himſelf would not 
* come in for a ſhilling of the fortune.” 


Some months before Mr. Monck Berkeley s death, he 
received a letter from Doctors Commons, requeſting to 
know when it would be convenient to him to receive ſome 
gentlemen thence, to take his depoſitions concerning Cap- 
tain Lawley. He appointed an early day; and ſeveral gen- 
tlemen arrived one morning, from Wood's at Maidenhead 
Bridge, at Dr. Berkeley's at Cookham, ſtayed near two hours 
with Mr. Monck Berkeley, received his depoſition; and, 
the Editor hopes, ſome very 7hick good Vannilla chocolate, 
ſandwiches, white wine and water, &c. which ſhe or- 


dered to be ſent in to them. 


Mr. Berkeley requeſted, if he lived until it was decided, 
that he might be informed whether the will were eſtabliſhed 
or not. About a fortnight before his lamented death he 
received a letter from a gentleman of the Commons, telling 
B b 
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him that the Court had rejected the will of Captain 
Lawley. We a 4th 


- 
* 
1 

* 


It were much to be wiſhed that the Eccleſiaſtical Court 
could ſometimes act as a Court of Eauixv. They would, 
they ſhould ſurely, had they been applied to, have ſet 
aſide the will of a wretched old Fanatic of Hull, who 
after having kept his dutiful, amiable, only ſon near 


nine years with an eminent Clergyman of the Church of 


England, who takes private pupils, ſent him down to 
Scotland to the Univerſity of St. Andrew's ; as he wrote 
to Dr. Forreſt, one of the Profeſſors, * that he might learn 
to preach the ever/a/ting Goſpel, as a Preſbyterian miniſter 
« in England.” Mr. Rogers was accordingly, to his great. 
diſtreſs, entered of the Divinity College. The wonderful 
amiability of his nature, and the ſweetneſs of his manners, 
rendered him univerſally beloved by perfons of all ranks. 

His zeal to ſuccour and fave, and his generoſity when ſaved, 
to poor ſhipwrecked perſons on the coaſt of St. Andrew's, 
uſed to occaſion Mr. Monck Berkeley's ſaying, © Well, 

« now Rogers is happy ; he is poſting off to a wreck, with 
« three or four bottles, and- blankets innumerable. He 
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4 has ordered beds to be ready for all the poor creatures 
that are eſcaped.” 


Mr. Rogers attended divine ſervice regularly at Dr. 
Berkeley's every Sunday. Several letters arrived from the 
father, aſking when his ſon would be IT 10 preach in the 
Meeting-houſe that be had built ready for him. This diverted 
his friends : but, as the frogs in the fable ſay, Although 
« it is port to you, it is death to us.” Poor Mr. Rogers, 
extremely diſtreſſed, applied, as hundreds of others did, to 
Dr. Berkeley for advice and direction; who told him, that 
perhaps, if his wiſh was to become a Divine of the Church 
« of England, he had better apply to his Father, who, as 
« his grand defire ſeemed to be to hear his ſon preach, and 
„as he was very rich, might buy the next preſentation 
« of a living with an aged incumbent on it.” The caſe was 
properly ſtated to the old man; who ſoon returned for an- 
ſwer, © that, having met with ſome Baptiſis, who had agreed 
<« to give him a very high rent for his meeting-houſe, he had 
« Jet it to them, left the Preſbyterians, and become a 
„ Baptift himſelf; and his ſon might be of the Church of 
« England if he pleaſed.” 
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Dr. Berkeley, with: his wonted goodneſs, applied to his 
old tutor, the preſent Archbiſhop of York, ſtating the caſe 
to his Grace, and requeſting him to ordain Mr. Rogers, 
on the teſtimonial of ſeyeral of the reſpectable Profeſſors at 
St. Andrew's with regard to his life and converſation. 


The Editor ſuppoſes that the teſtimonial of the learned 
Dean Hill, Profeflors Hunter, Baron, Cook, &c. of Mr. 
Rogers's learning, life, and converſation, and Dr. Berke- 
ley's own knowledge of his holding no doctrine con- 
« trary;to the Church of England as by law eſtabliſhed,” 
induced his Grace to ordain the very worthy young man, 
without a teſtimonial from Oxtord, Cambridge, or Dublin. 
Perhaps the Editor, in this | laſt ſentence, may be wri- 
ting like a fool, as ſhe has not for many years heard 
a teſtimonial for orders redde. If ſhe has ſo done, ſhe 
is ſorry for it. The old man was ſo delighted, that he 
ſet off in his poſt-chaiſe and out for York, to ſee his ſon 
ordained in that magnificent Cathedral. He was quite 
tranſported, and had /ome thoughts of becoming a mem- 
ber of the Church of England. However, that idea was 
tranſient ; and on his amiable ſon's going to ſettle at 
or near Hull, this old 7ump/cul! inſiſted on his preaching 
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at the Bapti meeting; which Mr. Rogers utterly refuſing 
to do, he caſt him off, married a young Baptiſt, and entirely 
diſinherited him; and this throughly amiable man is now, 
as the Editor hears from her beloved excellent friend, 
Henry Grimſton, Eſquire, a diſtreſſed Curate at or near 
Beverley in Yorkſhire. The old wretch allowed him very 
handſomely during his reſidence at the Univerſity of St. 
Andrew's, or his bounties to the poor could not have been 


ſo extenſive as all then reſident there knew them to be; 
but even then the bea ſhewed his nature.” 


His only daughter, as Mr. Rogers was his only ſon, was 
married to Captain Lee, the firſt officer, as it was then ſaid, 
who ever failed from England in a copper-bottomed veſſel. 


This gentleman was either dead, or the ſhip and crew 
ſuppoſed to be loſt, or carried into ſlavery; the Editor thinks 
the latter to have been the caſe. And no entreaties could 
prevail on this vile old HopMapop to tell his poor ſon in 
what part of the kingdom his ſiſter, with, the Editor 
thinks, four young children, reſided. 


The Editor, one day aſking her Son what could induce 
the wretch, if he was in his ſenſes, to be ſuch a BxuTE; he 
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replied, in his moſt ſweetly plaintive voice, when feeling the 
woes of other, Alas! my dear Mother, he is in his ſenſes; 
but he cane the ſenſe of feeling, which he knows bis /on has 
in an eminent degree; and he is afraid that Rogers ſhould 
« affiſt his, I ſadly fear, diſtreſſed ſiſter, as it is ſo long ſince 
her huſband has been heard of, and Rogers knows her 
« father v0? relieve her, becauſe, the week before ſhe was 
with his conſent to be married to Captain Lee, he bade 


her turn bim of, and marry a young, plump Preſbyte- 


rian parſon that he brought to her; but ſhe preferred 
« Captain Lee; and her cunning father took that opportu- 
nity to pocket the fortune he had promiſed to give to 
1 Captain Lee with her.“ 


It is ſurely a defect in our laws, although excellent in 
general, that a vilel y covetous, or horridly capricious father 
or mother, can, at their own pleaſure, either beggar or 
damn, perhaps both in one, their own ill-fated offspring. 


Parents ſhould have a power during youth, none at all 
after children come to years of diſcretion ; and, if they are 
2wiſe or juſt, if they have it, let them renounce it, as the Edi- 
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tor always ſolemnly proteſted to Dr. Berkeley that ſhe would 
do, he uſing to fay, when his children were young, that he 
would leave them dependant on her for bread, that they . 
might be dutiful. Mrs. Berkeley aſſured him, that much 
within a month after his deceaſe ſhe would put it out of 
her power to rob the children of a dead father; that ſhe 


would, by God's blefling, make them dutiful, although 
they had an independance of ten thouſand a year. 


The Editor was exceedingly delighted the firſt time ſhe 
heard it, and has diverted many perſons fince, with the 
account given of herſelf by the late, ſenſible, agreeable Lady 
Grey, of Denne Hill, Kent, mother of the late Sir James 


Grey, many years his Majeſty's Ambaſſador to the Court of 
Spain, 


The Editor has an old trick, like her late excellent rela- 
tion, Sir Martin Wright, of thinking aloud. It is in her 
quite involuntary, as ſhe conceives it muſt have been in 
him. When fitting on the judgemenz-/ear, he would ſay 
loud enough to be heard by the barriſters, ſome of whom 
ſhe has heard relate it to her mother: WELL pur, Mr. 
„Hume Campbell; bat will do.” And again, On! 
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„ LAMENTABLE, LAMENTABLE | Mr., rat will. 
* never do, never do at all. So the Editor, the firſt viſit 
ſhe made at Denne Hill, on entering the room where hung 
a magnificent whole-length portrait of the then King of 

Spain, of whom Mr. Clarke gives ſo curious an account, 

as alſo of the lamentations of his amiable Queen, when the 

ſentence of death was pronounced to her, not -by Prench 
devils, but by her wiſe, pious Confeſſor; the Editor's 
eyes being better then than now, ſhe caught Dr. Berkeley, 

entering juſt behind her, by the arm, exclaiming. Oh! 

look, do look at that man; Hz muſt be the uniting link 

in the chain, between man and brute, between man and 

devil.“ This was quite involuntary. Had ſhe known it 

had been the MoxsrER Monaxcn, who, to try a new 

fowling-piece, took aim and killed a poor maſon's labourer 

aſcending a ladder in view, the pre-jugeze might have had 

ſhare in her ſentence. . To be ſure, according to the Edi- 

tor's idea, it is the moſt extraordinary countenance ſhe 

ever ſaw. 


The witty, worthy Lady Grey, who became a widow 
before ſhe was thirty, and continued ſuch until ninety, 
when, the oil all exhauſted, the lamp went gently out, 
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uſed to fay, I don't know how it is that young widows 
* marry ſo faſt: 7 could not contrive to do it. To be 
* ſure; very ſoon after Sir James's death, I had a multitude 


* of lovers, from Lords and Commons, I heard of nothing 


but my beauty and wit. However, as ſoon as I had a 
little dried my eyes for the death of poor Sir James, I 
« ſent for a lawyer, and ſettled the money (about an hun- 
„ dred thouſand pounds) that he had left entirely in my 


„power on his poor httle orphans ; and whether it was 


« that I grew ugly and fooliſh at nine and twenty, or what 
«.2//e I know not; but ſo it was, 7 never heard a word 
more of my wit or beauty, nor ever had a lover after- 
« wards.” Her witty Ladyſhip had admirers, if not lovers, 
to the laſt of her long life on earth. : 8 5 


A poor, old, doating, rich Divine in the neighbourhood 
of Cloyne, a widower with ſeveral children, was going to 
marry a girl; it reached the ears of Biſhop Berkeley, who 
immediately viſited him, and, introducing the ſubject, the 


old gentleman ſaid, ** that he ſhould not have thought of 


« it, but that the young Lady was /0 exceedingly in love with 
« im.” How much weaker is /econd childhood, <- ſans 
„ oyes, ſans teeth,” &. &c. than the firſt ! The Biſhop 
Co 
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and to have ſome ſenſible, worthy children to h and 
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faid, “ if that was the caſe, the Lady would at any rate 
«*'marty/him.” He aſſented, and the Biſhop prevailed on 
him'to ſettle his fortune on his children after his own 
death; which ſo entirely cured the young lady's violent 
paſſion for him, that he was ſuffered to go to his grave under 
the care of his worthy children, the beſt guardians for aged 
perſons when God vouchſafes to ſpare them. 


Dr. Berkeley uſed ſometimes to aſk Mrs. Berkeley, 
* hat could induce her to marry, who could well enough 

manage all her own buſineſs ?” &c. Her uniform reply 
was, That ſhe might enjoy, and improve by, the con- 
it vedlation of a man, of many men of ſuperior under- 
« ſtanding, whilſt ſhe had ſenſe enough left to enjoy it, 


* GOVERN her, if ſhe ſhould (which ſhe zever wiſhed, 
always . yet never dared to pray againſt) attain to 
66 old age.” 


The Editor uſed frequently to conjure her dear Son, if 
ſhe ſhould attain to old age, to govern ber as carefully as 
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The Editor is juſt returned from her Parih-church, 
nn it being (December 21) Saint Thomas's day, ſhe 
heard the proper leſſon, Proverbs xxiii, one of her guiding 


chapters, and where every reward promiſed to a watchfub. 
parent is recorded. She humbly praiſed the mercy of God, 
he had vouchſafed to permit her to experience in its fulleſt 
extent. 


But the Editor did not wiſh her Son to govern. her exaiZy 
in the ſame mode in which ſhe had governed him, not 
looking up upon him for two days, one of Mr. Monck 
Berkeley's puniſhments from about ſeven to ten. years old, 
ſitting on the ſame chair without moving for. an hour— 
ance, alas | for full three hours by the careleſſneſs of his 
mother. One day before tea- time he was ordered to fit 
on a particular s chair in the Library. His Mother, called 


* one of Mr. Monck Berkeley's pnniſhments from three to eight years 
old. In one room at his Father's ten chairs ſtood in one row. His Mother 
uſed, generally, to point to the one at the upper end. Mr. Berkeley from 
three years and an half would regularly go to the loweſt, not out of bumility,. 
but, to uſe a coined word of the Editor, WILFULLITY, then to the next, 
to which his ever-sTEADY Mother ſaid, *©* not that.” Thus he conſtantly 
ſtrove for victory nine times; and, after ſtanding ſome time at the tenth, 
wriggled himſelf upon it. 


Coe 2 
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ante the Dra Wing. room to make tea, left him; before tea 
Wits «quite over Dr. Berkeley ſaid, © It is a heavenly 
«evening; we will croſs the water, and walk to Cliefden. 
„Be quick. My dear, get your hat.” The Editor never, 
when young, made any one wait for ber,eſpecially herMother, 
anther Lord and Miſter, as the uſed (en badinant) to ſtyle Dr. 
Berkeley, called her maid, got her hat, &c. and ſkipped 
away, thoughtleſs of her ſweet little priſoner until ſhe had 
croffed the Thames, when ſhe wiſhed to have returned ; 
but Dr. Berkeley ſaid, „Oh! hell get off when he finds 
Jou gone oft.” The Editor expreſſed her fear that he 
| would'hot ; ; but ſhe proceeded on her walk. On her re- 
turn, ſhe was met at the ferry by Mr. Monck Berkeley's 
ever- Kind friend, John, leſt ſhe ſhould make any call in the 
village ; . faying, „Will you be pleaſed, Madam, to go 
home, that Maſter Berkeley may go to bed (then nine 
* o'clock, he juſt ſeven years old), for none of «s can 
« prevail upon him to ſtir off the chair, where, he ſays, 
« you ordered him to fit, and not ſtir till you came to him. 
VWe promiſed him you would not be angry; but nothing 

would W. and there he fits.“ 
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The Editor left Dr. Berkeley, and ran home the ſhorteſt 
way ſhe could find, through all the high, dew-beſprinkled 
graſs, to her obedient little man. 


When Mr. Berkeley was about thirteen, he one day ſaid 

to his Mother, I wiſh you would be ſo good as to write 

„upon a ſheet of paper theſe words, GzoxGe-Moncx 
66 „Bænxzrzx is a very dutiful Son.” 

Mrs. Berkeley. No, indeed, my dear, I won't write 

any ſuch thing.“. | 

. Mr. 3 

Mrs. B. No, I cannot; for I don't think it.” 


1 Mr. B,— I am ſorry you do not.“ 


| Mrs. B.—5 80 am I; but you know how wilful you 
6c are.” 


Mr. B.—“ Well, but I always obey you at Jai.” 

Mrs. B.—* Yes; but that is not being burx— ul. w 
Mr. B.. Well; but I am ozzDizntT then.“ 

Mrs. B.—“ Yes, you certainly do obey me.” 
Mr. B.—* Well, then, you will be ſo good as to write 


| on this ſheet of paper; > Groxen-Moxck Bznxninr 1 
„an OBEDIENT 80N.” o ο YE 


Mrs. B.—“ Yes, if it will oblige you.” 
Mr. B.—** Oh! yes, it will indeed.“ 


The words were immediately written. The ſweet 
lad's eyes ſparkled with Joy when he redde them. He 
carefully folded them up, and walked away to his own 
room. At dinner the curious dialogue was related to dear 
Dr. Berkeley, and the Editor never heard or thought of it 
more, until examining the ſmall trunk, containing many of 
his precious depoſits, delivered into her hands by the 
faithful Mrs. Leyceſter, Mr. Berkeley; s bed- maker at Mag- 

dalen Hall, mentioned before in this Preface. This 7 i- 
monial of her dear Son's obedience, ſigned, as requeſted, 
with her name, lay carefully folded. We 


7 o _ F . * i” * 
” * 


The Editor, from a youth, had always told Mr. Berke- 
ley, that he was the ele Son in the Goſpel, . Son, go 
Work to-day in my vineyard, &c. —yet afterwards he 
4+ repented, and went.” Mr. — uſed bony to 
quote it on his Mother. 
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Once, when ſhe requeſted him much to viſit in town a 
very old friend of hers, well known in the on world, but 
who did not happen to hit Mr. Berkeley's fancy, and he 
begged to be excuſed viſiting the gentleman ; Mrs. 
Berkeley replied, © Well, my dear, then let it alone.” 
He ſaid, My dear Mother, I have a very large ac- 
* quaintance in town; and I cannot ſpend all my time in 
« viſiting. That will not fit me for the Bar.” 


The morning that he was leaving the Oaks he crept to 
his Mother's bed-ſide, ſaying, My dear Madam, I will 


% wait on — — - 8 


Mrs. B.—“ Well, my dear, do not if it is diſagreeable 
« to you.” 


Mr. B.—* Yes I muſt. I ob to have faid I would do 
« jt on your firſt mentioning it to me, but I could not. You 
know you have always told me, that I am the e/de/ Son 
« the Goſpel. 1 cannot help it; I wiſh I could.” 


Mrs. B.—* Indeed, my dear child, I am much happier 
« that you are ; the elde/t rather than the younger Son men- 
« tioned by our Bleſſed Maſter.” 
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The Editor's requeſt to her dear ſon to govern her, in 


return for her having /o wel! governed him, recals to mind 


what he one day ſaid at St. Andrew's. 


Soon after his return from a viſit in the Country to his 


beloved friend, the univerſally beloved, reſpected, amiable 
Sir John Ramſay, Advocate in Edinburgh, whoſe early 
death, at twenty-eight, Mr. Berkeley never ceaſed to 
lament, when ſpeaking of that excellent young gentleman. 

Mr. Berkeley faid, I am certainly a very lucky fellow ; 
« for, let me go where I will, 1 atways fnd a mother. At 
« Cookham, when my mother was not in company, if I 
*« ſaid or did any aukward ridiculous thing, my dear Mrs. 
« M——s always /et me to-rights, or well tuned me for it: 

« —and here in Scotland Lady Ramſay takes me in hand.” 
His great good ſenſe, like that of his dear friend Mr. 
Grimfion, made him add, —1 am ſure 1am much obliged 
6 to them.” | | R | 


Mr. Grimſton, one day ſpeaking of the ſon of a York- 
ſhire Baronet, ſaid. he has had great advantages by being 
% in the Militia, becauſe Mrs. [Maſters], (the Editor thinks 
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was the name of the Colonel's Lady), has taken to 
him, and zwtored him juſt as Mrs. Berkeley does me; 
„ and, &c. &c.“ 3 


Mr. Monck Berkeley uſed to tell his father, that he 
heard ſome of his mother's friends ſay, that in her youth 
She had a wonderful net of making the young men 
* know their diſtance, and reſpect her; and, he was ſure, 
(he was too polite to ſay, now that ſhe is old, but) now 
that ſhe is not young, ſhe has a bleged knack of tuning 
the young men that viſit here.” To hich his Mother 
uſed to reply. Well, Sir, and do not you often tell your 
Father, that ——— and and — love your 
Mother almaſt as well as you do?“ 


Mr. B.— Oh! yes, my dear Madam, all the fellows of - 
good ſenſe like you wonderfully.” 


It is very /alutary for young men to meet with old-lady- 
adviſers; as it is ſurely happy for young women, if they 
are wiſe enough to profit by it, to have a wiſe male adviſer 
who has lived in the world, who knows life, as it is 


wire-termed. A wiſe wife or father, or a worthy (ſome 
D d | 
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years-older) brother, can tell a young lady mam things, that 
| will render her pleaſing or diſpleaſing to the young men, 
| that a mother cannot; and, let young ladies deny is ever ſo 
| ſtrongly, they all wiſh to be, if not admired, at leaſt not di/- 
I pleafing in the opinion young men of /enſe. A diverting 
| dialogue might here be related, which paſſed almoſt thirty 


years ago, between the late excelent Lord Lyttelton, the 
well known very ſenſible Mifs Charlotte B——, and 
the Editor, on bis ſubject, when he exclaimed, on the 
public walk at ———, < How I do honour Mrs. Berkeley's 
« honeſty !” adding. 7 4now alſo, that aix the ladies in 
England Jove elegancies ; but I know but Two that are 
* honeſt enough to avow it, Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. Berke- 
| &© ley.” The throughly elegant Mrs. Montagu has ever 
had it in her power to gratify that innocent taſte ; Mrs. 
Berkeley only in taking care that dear Dr. Berkeley's vi- 
ſitors got comfortable ſort of dinners, and clean nice ſleep- 
ing rooms, &c. all that perſons of moderate fortune, who are 
bleſſed with children to educate and provide for, can juſtly 
aim at; tor elegancies, when butcher, baker, &c. are un- 
paid, become Jinful vanities. | 


— 


But to return to the IN co n BLE Lady Ramfay, 
F as the late Lord Kinnoul ſtyled her Ladyſhip when 
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ſpeaking of her to the Editor, who had not the honour to 
be known to her Ladyſhip. His Lordſhip one day faid, 
„ wiſh you did know her. I do not think there is a 
cleverer woman upon the face of the whole earth.“ Mr. 
Monck Berkeley one day ſaid, When I was at ——+— *, 
e had been out ſhooting all the morning; and after tea 
„Lady Ramſay and her elegant young ladies being drawn 
round the table to work, Sir John and Mr. Berkeley on 
« the ſofa, the former ſaid ſoftly, * Come, let us lie heads 
and points, and reſt ourſelves a little. Lady Ramſay 
« ſoon perceiving their ſituation, ſaid, Mr. Berkeley, I have 
not the honour to know Mrs. Berkeley, but from what 
„ have heard from many of her friends, I do not think that 
« ſhe would quite approve of your preſent ſituation, when 
there are ladies in the room. Sir John, are not you 
e zſhamed of yourſelf, to lay your length on the ſofa when 
« your mother and ſiſters are in the room?” Mr. Berkeley 


ſaid, I think I never felt more aſhamed in my whole life. 


* The name of Sir John's ſcat is not recollected by the Editor; he being 


a Baronet, of courſe was not called by it, as all gentlemen of fortune ine 


title are in Scotland. 


+ Her Ladyſhip was, as very ſenfible perſons of rank ee are, 
very condeſcending to ſpeak thus. 


Dd 2 
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| 


«T ſprang upon my feet in an inſtant, begged her Lady- 
«ſhip ten thouſand - pardons, | thanked her a thouſand 
times for her goodneſs; and, I aſſured her, that my 
Mother would have well 7uned me had the ſeen me guilty 
«of ſuch horrid inattention to 2 or to * my 
« RA or elders.” 


The Editor, when Mr. Berkeley was little more than a 
youth, one day after dining out  reproached him for not 
peeling, as well as cracking the walnuts for the young lady 
by whom he fat at dinner, adding, that when be was a 
young woman, and fat near gentlemen, they always 
% peeled them for her.“ Mr. Berkeley, then but very 
young, replied, Oh! my dear Mother, thank Fate, the 
„girls in rh days have found the uſe of their fngers.' I 
always crack them for them, and, I think, hey ar very 
well Peel them for themſelves.“ T | 


Mr. Berkeley felt very ſincerely for his highly reſpected 
friend Lady Ramſay, the loſs of two ſo amiable ſons in the 
very prime of life. He felt, indeed, for ALL in diſtreſs, 
„whether of mind, body, or e/tate;” a ſtrong proof of which 
the Editor cannot forbear reciting here. During his reſi- 
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dence in the Univerſity - at St. Andrew's Dr. Berkeley 
dining in the country, ſoon after dinner Mr. Berkeley 
walked out, and returning immediately, flew into the eating 
room, and exclaimed, * Beſt of Mothers, how can you fit 
reading here as if nothing had happened?” The Editor 
| ſprang up, ſaying, * Good God, child, has your Father been 


« verturned.“ 


Mr. Berkeley.—* No, I hope not; but a poor unhappy man's 
foot 1s juſt now torn off above his ancle, by the mill.” 


Mrs. B.—“ Well, my dear child, could I know that by 
« inſpiration 2?” 

Mr. B.—“ No; but pray do ſomething for him. They 
have ſent for Flint * and Melville +, and they are both 


„ out of town.” 


Mrs. B. Well, if he is bleeding violently, I can ſend 
John with ſome Mancheſter ſtyptic 4.” 


* Dr. Flint, the very learned, experienced, almoſt always ſucceſsful, 
Profeſſor of Phyſic in the Univerſity at St. Andrew's. 

+ Mr. Melville, a moſt excellent Surgeon. 

4 This incomparable medicine, when genuine, not here called by its 
fight name, which is Hatfield's ſtyptic, once ſaved Mr. Monck Berkeley's 
life when a child, when nearly all the blood in his veins was exhauſted, and 
nothing could ſtaunch the bleeding. 'The moment this was applied it ceaſed ; 
but that was genuine, prepared by, and procured from, the honeſt wife of 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


her viſit in 
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Mr. B.—« No, it does not bleed à drop; but ſend John 
with a bottle of wine and ſome money, to comfort the 


the Mancheſter baker ; to whom a famous French ſurgeon, in gratitude for 
her goodneſs in nurſing him through a very long illneſs, communicated the 
ſecret. For years it was ſold only in Mancheſter. | Happy for the public 
had it continued, as well as ſome other famous Patent Medicines, in honeſt 
hands. The Editor means, if God ſpares her life, to give in the Gentleman's 
Magazine ſome account of the almoſt miraculous cures wrought by this 
aſtoniſhingly fine medicine, as many medical gentlemen, high in their pro- 
feſſion, have declared it to be, when they have by their eloguente prevailed 
on the Editor to let them taſte it—ſhe not exhibiting to the Faculty, leſt 
they ſhould maliciouſly laugh, as ſhe tells them, and call her Lady Boun- 
& ztiful.” Alas! ſhe cannot now get it from Mr. Hatfield the baker's 
daughter at Mancheſter. There is a poor wretched thing, called Hat- 
e field's ſtyptic,” ſold by the man who obliged, happily for the public, 
Meſſrs. Hoopers to take into their own hands again the preparing their fa- 
ther Dr. Hooper's excellent pills. Theſe pills, genuine, cured a reſpecta- 
ble old ſervant of the Editor's of ſeven large wounds in one leg; not that 
ALL Patent Medicines, prepared by the Proprietors, if they happen to be 
covetous, are genuine, as the Editor's poor weakened ftomach lamentably 
feels, and pretty certainly will feel as long as ſhe continues an inhabitant of 


this ſublunary world. She hopes and believes that her private admonition 
has, on his own account, wrought re-formation on the Medicine, if not on 
Preparer. Reſpect for the very worthy vender keeps the name of the ſaid 
adulterated medicine from being publiſhed ; as ſhe verily believes it 1s fince 


properly -prepared—if not from principle, yet from 
POLICY. | | 
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poor oreature, for God's ſake, I have given him ſfome- 
* thing, but do you ſend him more.” 0 


Mr. Melville ſoon arrived, the poor man did well, and 
perhaps is now living, bleſſing, with many others in St. 
Andrew's, Mr. Monck Berkeley's lovely charity. The 
poor man was warned not five minutes before, by a woman 
of the mill, to be aware of the rope that tore off his foot ; 
but warning, alas | does not akvays avail. The neglecting 
it muſt add weight to calamity, 


The loſs of this poor man's foot recalls to the Editor's 
mind the preſervation of the leg of a relation of hers, S. 
Cherry, Eſquire, a couſin- german of Mr. Cherry, who 
ſerved in all Queen Anne's wars, under the great Duke of 
Marlborough, when beſieging ———, the Editor forgets 
what place. One day eight or ten officers ſat down to 
dinner in a ſaw- pit; they agreed to make a table, by every 
man laying his right leg acroſs the pit, inſtead of dropping 
both into it. On beginning their dinner they wanted 
falt or muſtard ; one ſaid, go you; another, go you to 
the ſutlers; at length Captain Cherry jumped up, ſaying... 
+] will go.“ At his return, he found that every officer 
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had loſt a leg; a chain ball had been fired from the battery, 
and had quite taken off the leg of ſome, and ſo ſhattered 
thoſe of the others, that the ſurgeon was obliged to am- 
putate them. Poor men, they all lived and went halting 
to the © houſe appointed for all living,” on one leg, as 
the Editor has frequently heard her unmaimed relation fay, 
at fourſcore he had not loſt one of as fine a ſet of teeth as 
ever were ſeen, as white as at twenty years old ;—his eye- 
ſight almoſt equally good. The Editor has often heard 
him and Colonel „a a relation of her mother, 
relate a very curious tranſaction that happened between 
the Duke of Marlborough and his Aid-de-Camp, Lord 
Cadogan, father of the late Ducheſs of Richmond, that 
does honour to both noblemen. 


The Editor regrets, always did regret, that ſhe is of a 
zerribly long-lived family, on both ſides. It is, however, 
ſome pleaſure to her to think that her Father and Mother 
both died much younger than ſhe now is; but, alas 
thoſe two excellent Chriſtians were quite ripe for GLoky 
before they went to enjoy it. She never could quite ſub- 
ſcribe to that beautiful ſimile in Dean Hickes's © Reformed 
« Devotions,” in one of the Pſalms of the Prpa ratory 
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Office for Death, uſed every Thurſday by the Editor ſince 


her age of ſeventeen : 
; . A ˙ Ee : 
on in growing better. . 


No matter how ſoon it fall . the tree; - if not en 
« down befare it be ripe.” 


To the latter-verſe ſhe heartily fabſcribes, although to 
the former verſe not quite: it is only Tar WIIL, be it 
done in me, on me; and by me; that aLonz reconciles her 
to the unpleaſantneſſes of OlD Ac. Ex. B. 
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VERSES by the Pious Mx. NORRIS, of nn 


Altered by the equally-pious, better · informed. 
Mas. 8 TALBOT, of Lambeth Palace &. 


3 n be Joni, my Soul! But, though a ks, 
"Tis ſure a moſt delightful change s 
When thou muſt leave this Tenement of Clay, 
And through the Fields of Ether wing thy way ; 
When Time ſhall be Eternity ; and thou 


Shalt live, where dwell thy pious Friends, where dwells. thy 


Saviour now. 


* Several gentlemen one day at Lambeth Palace, ſome Divines amongft 
them, were admiring theſe verſes of the pious, learned Mr. Norris. Miſs Talbot, 
ever chearful, ever delighting to leok forward with joy to that world where 
ſhe, through faith, well knew that happineſs was to be found, which ſhe 700 
well knew was not to be found here, ſaid, ** I never could bear that Poem of 
“ Norris's.” Several, with one voice, exclaimed, ** Who could have written 
* a finer on bat ſubject?“ She, laughing, replied, ** Any one.” Some one 

ſaid, I wiſh you would, then.“ Well, go get me the book, and a pen; 
„ and I will atleaſt, if not make a better, mend that ;” which ſhe immediately 
certainly did as above. 'This 1s copied from the altered one in the hand-writing 
of that lovelieſt of women. That entirely beloved friend, who gave it to the 
Editor the next day, by whom it has been carefully preſerved for more than 
thirty years, ſhe (Miſs Talbot) ſaying, <* I cannot bear to hear perſons, who I 
ce really think believe in the all-ſufficiency of Chriſt, admire ſuch ſtuff as 


« Death could not a more ſad retinue find, 
«« Sickneſs and Pain before Darkne/s behind.” 
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Amazing thought ! that we ſhould ever dread 


'To think of Death, or view the dead ! 

Not now wrapp'd up in clouds, but Faith to thee 

A Land of Light and Certainty | 

Death could not a more bleſt Retinue find, 

Patience and Faith before, and glorious Hope behind ! 


Poets ſometimes take range flights. Good Mr. Norris, in one of his Poems, 
ſhocked the Editor, when ſhe was a very young woman, hardly a woman ;— 
ſaying, in his Poem on the death of ſome young Norfolk lady, „that Heaven 
wanted the preſence of her (I think Mrs. Margaret Paſtarn's) ſpirit, to make 
< it a place of complete happineſs.” She flew to her Mother, to enquire if it was 
not BLASPHREMT. Were Mrs. Frinſham ſtill on earth, the Editor would not 
trouble her concerning thoſe lines, ſhe thinking of them juſt as ſhe did at 
fifteen. She bleſſes Gop that no ſuch flights are to be found in Mr. Monck 
Berkeley's Poems. The Editor cannot omit mentioning here two ſhort con- 
verſations held with her Son at the diſtance of almoſt ten years. When a very 
young man, he ſhewed to his Mother ſome charming verſes that he had written 
to a friend on the death of a very near and dear relation. His Mother aid, 
<6 You ſeem to offer all your conſolation from Heathen Philoſophers.” He 
replied, ** Beſt of Mothers! what could Ido? Would you have had me offered 
© jt from the Bible to a man that you know does not believe that bleſſed Book!“ 
The ſecond, near ten years after—Mrs. Berkeley ſaid, My dear, I dare fay, 
although J am no judge, that the lines are very fine; but there is not a fittle 
ce ſaid of the only thing that could conſole you, were the Almighty to deprive 
you of your poor Mother—that ſhe was gone to Chriſt. Mr. Berkeley looked 
ſweetly ſad, and replied, © Oh, beſt of Mothers! But I could not offer THAT 
ce conſolation concerning one who I have, alas! 700 good reaſon to fear did not 
«< believe in Cur1s8T—Surely such can never go to Him. I have ſaid all that 
my conſcience would ſuffer me to ſay, to ſoothe a e the anguith of their ſpirits 
on the loſs of an agrceable Mother.” Chrift ſays, Except ye believe that 
Au, ye ſhall die in your fins.” What a threat to Socinians and to the 


Artaxns! Lord Monboddo, in his Ancient Metaphyſics,” ſays, „The 
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When Life's cloſe knot, by Gov's ſupreme 2 
Diſeaſe ſhall cut, or Age ſet fre. 


The Cbriſtian, firm amid the awful ſtrife, 


Stands calm, though trembling on the verge of Life ; 
And, from diſtracting Doubts ſerenely free, | 
Him, whom in Time he lov'd, truſts for ETexnity:. 


So when the ſpacious Globe was cover'd o'er, 
And higheſt mquatains were no more, 
Safe in the Ark the righteous Noah ſtood, 


Till, borne triumphant o'er the boundleſs flood, 
He reach d the Haven where he wiſh' d to be, 


And hail'd a fair new World, from Sin and Sorrow free. 


15 Anlan TIED was the fubllef 5 ever infected che Chriſtian Church.“ 
Many years ago, a gentleman on a viſit at Dr. Berkeley's at Cookham ſaid, that, 
in his way through London on the preceding Sunday, reſting on the Sabbath- 
day, be had heard the following ſentence uttered from the pulpit by a very 
learned Divine, preaching on the above-cited words of our adored Redeemer, . 
If ye believe not that I Au, &c. If Jxsus CarisT be not Gop,. 
perfectly equal with the Father, I had rather truſt to the BLooD. of a Dog 
for my Salvation than to that of CHRIST, who, if not abſolutely equal with. 
te the Father, is an ImrosToRr.” Some one ſaid, That is very frong lan- 
e guage !” Dr. Berkeley replied, © But it is certainly right, or true,” (the 
Editor forgets which word he uſed. Whatever Arian can be happy enough 
to lay eyes on the wonderful work of the late very deeply learned Reverend 
Meredith Jones, many years Chaplain to the preſent venerable Lord Biſhop of 
Chicheſter, ** muſt be convinced.” The Editor has one, which ſhe lends out 


for one week only: if not returned, ſhe threatens the borrower with an action of 
trover. | | | 
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